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NECESSARf 


TO  SECURITY* 


IjSE  moft  of  the  following  pages  were  written 
many  months  ago ;  but  as  the  agitation  of  the  que/Hon 
which  produced  them  had  begun  to  fubfide,  and  had 
occafioned  a.  degree  of  offence  which,  required  time  to 
remove  or  qualify,  it  was  judged  not  proper  then  to 
obtrude  them  upon  the  public.  However,  the  Author 
has  for  a  confiderable  time  obferved  with  fome  fetis- 
faftion,  that  the  profecution  of  the  meafure  of  Union 
between  thefe  kingdoms  has  been  on  every  proper  oo 
cafion  announced  by  the  Executive  in  both  Countries, 
and  that  the  Bfitifli  legiflature  has  fo  far  ferioufly  di£ 
cuffed  the  ftbjeft  as  to  lay  a  ufeful  ground  for  future 
confideration*  and  he  has  alfo  obferved  with  ftill  grea- 
ter fatisfa&ion,  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  acceffion 
to  the  awnfcr  of  difmterfted  and  feniiWe  perfons  ia 
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private  life,,  who  difctfver  a  dMpofitkm  to  donfidtr  the 
queftion  with  candour,  upon  the  principles  of  genuine 
publltek  good,  fnee  from  that  indifcriminating  indig- 
nation againft  government  which  upon  every  occafiofr 
fecms  to  be  footfflily  confounded  "with  the  virtue  of 
patriotifm,  and  from  that  prejudice  againft  England,* 
which  marks  the  dangerous  feparift,,  rather  than  the 
trtie  friend  to  his  country-*  Notwithftanding  therefore 
the  multiplicity  of  prpdftions  on  the  fiibjeftp  and  th? 
neceffary  fimilarity  of  ideas  in  thofe  who  maintain  the 
Tame  opinion,  yet,  as  the  matter  is  of  no  common 
concern,  and  as  almoft  every  man  has  Something  pe- 
culiar in  his  views  or  his.  manner  of  communicating 
them,  calculated  to  itaprefs  particular  readters,  it  may 
be  ufefuL,  perhaps  a  fatty,  to  publish  the  fimpie  and 
unbiaSed  refuk  of  hoagft  wqoixy- 

In  the  consideration  of  the  queftioi*  of  Union,  as 
Well  as  of  every  othafr  important  moral  or  political- 
queftton,  every  man  no  doubt  will  be  more  or  lefs  iir- 
jfluejiced  by  the  opinions  or  principles  he  has  happen- 
ed previoufly  to  receive.  There  are  many  uho  have 
jriewed  the  late  feries  of  reyohitioi*6,  or  rather  convul- 
fions,and  the  concommitant  wildneffes,  in  France,  with 
fatisfa&ion,  and  have  fallowed  the  progrefe  of  French 
arms  and  French  principles  With  delight*  They  think 
indeed  that  fome  new  meafnres  ought  to- take  place!; 
yet  not  foch  as  fhall  bind  together  all  the  parts  of  the 
Britilh  Empire  more  clofely,.  afttf  thereby  enable  them 
more  firmly  to  reflft  aH  aflaiilts  froiji  without  or  from 
within,  upon  our  common  and  well  tried  conftitutksn 
but  foch  as  fhatt  fobvert  all  that  has  been  hapjrity  efta- 
Wifltedi  ini,  by  forming  us  upon  the  new  plans  of 

;  France*  - 
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France,"  (hall  Tender  as  iuWervte&t  to  the  vkws  of  that 
ddftr-oying  j&tioa,  which  they  wiih  to  fee  uiwefrfetty 
triumphant  as  the  grand  renovator  of  mankind.    There 
are  others  who,  though  differing  from  the  farmer  in 
their  opinion  of  the  nature  and  eonfequences  of  French; 
principle^  yet  fefter  very  irividious  fentiments  againft 
Great  Britain,  confider  a  compleat  Union  with  tha>t 
country  as,  what   they  call!  the  extinBien  of  Ireland* 
tad  acknowledging  the  full  confequen.ee  of  their  opi* 
nion,  would-  rather   compleatfy  leparate  than  com* 
"plcatly  unife.     With  either  of  thefe   descriptions  of 
I   perfons  it  is  plain  that  any  difcufBoa  of  any  Union, 
under  any  circttraftances,   or  in  any  jun(ture2   muft 
toeet  with  inftant  and  prejudging  reprobation.     But, 
to  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  who  feek  they  per- 
manency of  the  Britifti  CoriftHution,  the  fecurity  of  out 
religion,   and  the  liability  of  the  common  empire,  it 
v  may  be  ufefttlly  propofed  to  confider j  whether,  con* 
tempjating   the  formidable   change  which  has  taken 
place  iff  the  ftate  of  {Unrounding  nations,  and  the  de£  v 
pefate  machinations,  as  new  in  their  fyftera  as  wicked  - 
m  their  nature,  which  for  yeqfrs  have  been  pointed  aft 
ourexiiftenoe,  it  may  not  be  wife  to  adopt  fome  fair, 
Ubefal  and  jjift,  plan  of  compleat  confolidation,  which, 
more  effeftually  than  hitherto,  fhall,  confiftently  with 
National  ptofperity,  fecure  thefe  kingdoms  agaiaft  the 
foreign*  foe  and  the  domtftic  traitor. 

1  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  fubfift  among 
the  loyal  inhalants  of  this  country,-  we  are  all  de- 
cided^ agreed,  that  a  reparation  between  thefe  king* 
doms  would   prove  the  certain*  deftrii&ion  of  both.' 
Britain  it  powerful;  and,  for  the  fake  of  her  ow^ 
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fefety,  4s  %ctl  as  of  preferring  that  integrity  of  poorer 
which  has  given  dignity,  prpfperity,  and  fecurity,  tcfthe 
.Empire,  •  fhe  would  neceffarily  make  every  pofBble  ef- 
fort to  recover  Ireland.     What   muft  be  the  fconfe- 
quence?  Either  Ireland  is  reduced,  and,  as  a  conquer- 
ed country,  is  fubje&ed  to  fuch-fyftem  of  depreffing 
dependence  ^as  to  the  more  powerful  country  appears 
neceflary  5  or  fhe"  is  aided  by  the  formidable  and  am- 
bitious nation  which  for  centuries  has  been  engaged 
in  hoftilities  with    England,  and  after  a  ftruggle  in 
which  Britain  and  Ireland  become  exhaufted,  France 
ever  watchful  for  her  prey  feizes    the  fatal  occasion, 
and  fubjugates  to  her  humiliating  and  devouring  policy 
thefe  noble  iflands,  which,  clofely  united,   are  formed 
to  rife  fuperiour  among  the  nations  and  to  arbitrate 
for  Europe,     But  it  is  obvious  that  if  feparation  be 
efFe&ed,*  it  muft  be  by  the  affiftance  of  France  in  the 
firft  inftance.     Rebellion,   howfbever  fecretly  and  art- 
fully prepared,  and  howfoever  daringly  and  ferociouily 
attempted,  could  not  long  fitcceed,  unaided  by  a  fo- 
reign foe,    againft  the   fleets  and  armies   of  Britain. 
^Fhe  uniform  hiftory  of  mankind^  and  our  own  recent 
experience,  inform  us  of  the  means  that  would  be  em- 
ployed.    We  have  already 'feen  what  can  be  effefted 
by  fecret  machinations.     What  more  would  be  accom- 
plilhed  when  the  wealth,  ahd  power,  and  rank,   and 
numbers  fhould  be  increafed  of  thofe,  who  under  the 
exciting  pretext  of  confulting  the  dignity  of  indepen- 
dent Ireland,  ihould  feek  the  rueful  phantom  fepara- 
tion>  the  mind  fhudders  to  contemplate  *-~correfpon- 
"  dence-^-emiflaries — concerted  p1ans-*powerfiil  ipvafi- 
6ns — internal  and  wide-fpread  maffacre — final  fuccefe 
-—and  a  repubhck  upon  a  French  model,  under  French 

protection, 
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prote&ion,  and  fubjeft  to  French  dominion/  Tfwii 
follow  ia  due  courfe,  the  reign  of  the  mod  vicious 
profligates,  the  murder*  or  baniftiment  of  all  the  fami- 
lies of  property,  the  degradation  and  deftruftibn  of  ' 
all  religion,  and  a  legalized  fyftcm  of1  atheifm  and 
vice.  Pollute  carimoni* ;  magna  adulUria. ;  plenum  txi- 
His  mare  ;  infefti  cadibus  fcopuli ;  atrocius  in  urbefevir 
turn.  NobilitajjOpeSj  omiffi  geftique  bonores/pro  crimine  i 
et  06  virtiites  certiffimum  exkium. 

It  is  faid,  that -if  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain  waa 
not  materially  concerned  in  a  Union,  the  government 
'of  that  country  would  not  propofe  the  meafure : '  and 
truly  it  muft  be  owned,  that  Great  Britain  is  deeply 
interefted  indeed,  to  promote  any  meafure  that  <:an 
,  tend  to^  prevent  the  reparation  of  Ireland.  By  filch 
a  reparation,  (he  not  only  lofea  an  arm  of  ftrength' 
which  powerfully  aids  her  in  common  defence,  but  z 
material  part  of  her  own  power,  is  converted  againft 
herfelf.  France,  a  mighty,  an  ambitious,  and  a  ma- 
lign£ht>ftate,  with  fuch  additional  power  in  her  hands, 
as  Ireland — an  ifland  with  great  natural  wealth,#not 
without  considerable  acquired  wealth,  populous,  of 
uncommon  maritime  capacity,  and  lying  under  the 
bofom  and  heart  of  England — France,  with  fiich  aidj 
and  with  fuch  a  fulcrum  on  which  to  work  engines 
of  deftrudtion,  muft  foon  confummate  her  abhorred, 
purpofe ; — and  then,,  overpowered,  defpoiled,  and  fiib- 
jugated,  the  naval  bulwark  of  the  "world  refills  and 
protefts  no  more. 

Suis  et  iffa  Roma  viribm  ruiu  * 

Without  urging  this  obvious  and  alarming  truth  far- 
ther, 
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thef,  therefore/ ft  may  be  taken  as  fully  admitted,. 
thkt  the  reparation  of  Britain  and  Ireland  muft  be  con-, 
fidcred  by  every  loyal  inhabitant^  of  this  country,  as 
m  event  moft  affii&ive  and  ruinous  to  us  and  to  our 
pofterky,  and  againft  which*  it  would  be  mad  and 
wkted,  not  tofeek  for  every  poffible  fecurity; 

But  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  this  country  have 
unfortunately  foftered  la  the  naiads  of  the  grekt  body 
of  the  people,  an  hostility  to  the  Englifh  name,  and  a 
dHpofitiot*  to  feparate,  of  which?  the  foreignfoe,  on 
«very  occafion  has  been  ready  to  take  advantage.  In 
order*  to  illuftrate  this  pofition,  ft  may  be  fktisfa&ory 
to'  take  a  fliort  review  of  former  events 

Above  fix  centuries  ago,  this  country,  then  in  a  ftatc 
of  barbarifm,  w^s  reduced  to  a  connexion  with  Eng- 
%tand.  A  ferocious  hatred  to  the  Englifh  fettlers,  as  Well 
as  to  their  laws'  and  cuftoms,  for  ages  aft^ate<^the^  na- 
tives v  and  it  was  not  until  after  a  long  period  of  animo- 
fityandconteft,  that  at  length  Englifh  laws  were  adopt- 
ed, mid  Englifh  language  and  manners  gained  any  place. 
Ireland,  it  is  well  known  j  whatever  might  have  been 
its  civilization  in  a  very  remote  antiquity,  was,  at  the 
rime  of  its  redu&ion  by  Henry  the  fecond,  and  for  cen- 
turies after,  info  uncivilized  a  flats,  compared  With  the 
reft  of  Europe,  that  it  was  little  if  at  all-  prepared,  to 
take  part  }n  thofe  ardent  fcenes,  in  which  the  revival  of 
letters  firft,  and  th£n  the  reformation,  engaged  rhoft  of 
the  other  nations,  and  England  among,  the  chief. 
There,  intelleftual  light,-  which  had  before  occafional-  * 
ly  darted  glearris  of  fplendour  through  the  prevailing 
gloom*  began  to  fpread  a  general  influence  j  the  zeal 
_        .  of 
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of  the  refomtti  aref  with  a  rapkfity  at  fuctrtfc ;  aa<* 
the  eccentricity  of  Henry  the  eighth,  the  cherifhing  care 
of  Edward  the  fixthy   even  the  persecution  by  Mary, 
md  the  wifdom,  firmnefe,  and  perhaps  good  fortune* 
of  EBzabeth,   all  contributed  to,  fuperfede  a  reign  of 
darknds  and  fu^perftition,  and  t©  eftabliflt  in  that  king- 
dom, almoft  uniyerfaliy,  a  religion,  mild?  pure,  and  of 
feappy  influence/    It  is  not  meant*  however,  to  pafs 
any  decided  opinion  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  re- 
formation, or  the  means  by  which  it  was  accomplifli- 
ed.     Violent  enmities,  dsftruftive  wars,   and  laftihg 
dmfions,  were  among  its  attendants  and  consequences  : 
and  perhaps,  had  the  milder  opinions  of  the  amiable 
and  learned  Erafinus  prevailed,  moderate*  and  gradual 
corrections  would  have  been  adopted;  more  conducive 
to  the  genera^  improvement  of  men  both  in  knowledge 
and  virtue-    But  the  retroipeft  tends  to  feew,  that  a 
material  atiir  operative   change  had  univerfally  taker*  * 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England,  and  had 
been  formed  into  a  national  eftabUfhment,  at  a  time 
when  Ireland^  though  then  conne&ed,  was  excluded' 
from  the  operatronrof  caufes  whiqh  would  have  affimk 
lated  hereto  England? -arid*  by  uniformity  of  opinion 
'  in  the  moft  interefting  concern  to  man,  with  the  natu- 
ral concomitant  uniformity  of  manners  and  obfervances^ 
would,  inftead;  of  inflaming  anhnofity  and  preventing 
intercourfe,  have  "promoted  friendfliip  and  Union  be- 
tweien  the  Original  inhabitants  and  the  EngliftL  fetders 
as  ^well  as  among  the  Englifli  fettfers  themfelves.    Bur 
the  ancient  feud  now  became  embittered  by.  religious 
antipathy;  and  by  degrees,  mutual  offence  carried  en- 
i$ity  to  the  higheft  pitch,  until  at  length,  rebellion  and 
-   -  ...  maflacrfc 
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maflacre,  -on  one  fide>  called  forth,  on  the  other,   iignal 
feverities. 

Inuring  the  whole  of  this  perturbed  period;  efpecially 
from  the  time  of  the  reformation,  England  and  Ire- 
land can  be  oonlidered  in  no  other  light  than  as  hoftile 
nations.     The  proteftants  of  Ireland,  unhappily  in- 
volved in  almoft  cpnftant  contention  with  the  reft  of 
the  inhabitants,  were  often  reduced  to  mifery  and  ex- 
tremity.   The  Englifh  nation  not  only  confidered  them 
as  their  brethren,  a  portion  of  themfelves,  to  be  pro- 
tected againft  thofe  among  whom  they  were  fettled, 
but  looked  upon  their  fafety  as  involving  the  fecurity  of 
the  independence  of  Ireland.    Laws  therefore  were  en- 
afted  in  England,  and  through  the  influence  of  that 
country,  laws  were  adopted  here,  which  no  doubt  re- 
tarded the  national  improvement,  and  encreafed  the 
prejudice  againft  England,  but  which,  apprehenfions 
for  the  fafety  of  the  proteftant  fettlers  and  the  fecurity 
of  the  connexion  of  the  two  kingdoms,  feemed  to  make 
neceffary.    Thefe  apprekenfions  were  and  have  been 
fo  frequently  and  alarmingly  juftiiSed,  that,  though  it 
is  impoflible  to  approve  of  oppreffive  policy,  yet  ,it  was 
neither  unnatural  nor  quite  inexcufable  in  England, 
then  frequently  diftrafted  jvithin  herfelf,  anxious  for 
her  .  own  fafety,  and  earned  in  t£e  preformation  of  the 
eftablifhment,   civil  and  religious  iu  Ireland,  to  adopt 
the  only  means'  which  circumftances  feemed  to  permit, 
to  prevent  foreign  and  internal  foes  from  accomplifhing 
their  purpofes.  v 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  internal  rebellion  confpired 

with  the  foreign  enemy  to  deftrpy  our  r^ligin  ind  to 

'    .„  r  fubjugate 
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fubjugate  this  country- to  Spain.  In  the  time  of  Charles 
the  firft,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  diftra&ed  ftate  of 
England,  and  every  deftru&ive  engine  was  employed, 
to  exterminate  among  us  the  protectant  religion  and 
name,  and  to  cut  off  for  ever  our  connexion  with -our 
beft  prote&or.  And  in  the  time  of  J&mes  the  fecond 
a  fimilar  attempt  was  made,  and  by'  me&ns  which  im- 
freffed  deep  and  lafting.efFefts  on  the  minds  of  pur  an- 
ceftorsr  France,  the  friend  that  now  holds  forth  her 
bleffings  to  us  and  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  then  lent  her 
aid  j  and  James  himfelf  was  forced  to  concur  in  the 
"aft,  .which,  making  Ireland  independent  of  the  crown 
of  England,  formed  a jjrand  ftep  towards  theNaccom- 
pUlhment  of  the  deep  rooted  fchepte  of  reparation* 
>The  fufFeririgs,  the  effort*,  and  the  event  of  that  day  are 
univerfally  known;  and  the  confequences  were,  that 
the  Englifh  nation  and  government,  and  the  prpteftant 
iettlers  in  Ireland,  were  corroborated  and  decided  ia^ 
the  impofing  neceffity,  which  long  and  recent  experi- 
ence had  in  their  appreheniion  taught  them,  of  reftrain- 
ing  the  Roman  Cathplicks,  .who  compofed  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants,  and  pf  fecuryig  the  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland  upon  that  country,  to  which  th^Pro- 
teftants  owed  their  origin,  and  to  which  they  ^herUh-^ 
ed  their  attachment.  „ 

,  Now,  yri*h  &ch  a  dilpofition,  of  ancient  origin,  re- 
peatedly revived,,  and  peculiarly  aggravated,  let  us  fup- 
ppfe  theft  kingdoms  to  be  equal  in  wealth  and  power, 
and,  /excepting  the  circumftahce  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land being  itfo  fafio  king  of  Ireland,  formally  and 
yijtjially  independent  of  each  other.  What  muft  be 
.  c  <       •  tie 
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the-  confeqtience  ?  So  far  back  as  we  Rave  any  record* 
of  the  nature  and  conduft  of  man,  we  learn  with  cer- 
tainty { that  individuals  or  nations,  whenever  upon,  an 
equality  of  power,  or  approaching  to  that  equality,  have 
Uniiormly  exhibited  thejealonfy  of  jrivalffiip,  and  by 
fure  conSequence,  a  contention  for  dominion,  detrac- 
tive always  of  mutual  happinefs,  and  fatal  often  to  ex- 
il&nce.  In. nations,  thefe  motives  gf  a&ion,  which 
among  individuals  in  civilized  fociety  are  restrained  by 
fear  of  the  laws  or  of  publick  opinio*,  are  not  only  un- 
reftrained  by  any  principle,  but  require  accumulated 
force  from  all  the  paffions  both  good  and  bad  to  be 
found  in  the  community.  Ardent  attachment  to  our 
owft  nation,  arifing  from  habkual  aflbdations;  the 
pride  of  national  dignity  and  power ;  party  Spirit ;  ha- 
tred-of  a  rival;  refentment  of  wrongs;  heated  Sympa- 
thy in  a  common  caufe,  inflamed  by  multiplied*  com- 
munication into  undiftinguifhmg  paffion'-,  the*  love  of 
violence,  alwajjs  operative  in  the  unthinking  but  ac- 
tive and  turbulent  majority ;  all  thefe  conftituent  ener- 

.gies  in  our  nature,  as  they  may  be  called,  and  more 
that  might  be  enumerated,  concur,  in  the  Situation  fup- 
pofecT,  withi  the  previous  long  foftered  defire  of  repara- 
tion, to  produce  neceflarily,  either  that  event,  or  a  coa- 
queft  by  one  or  the  other  ftate,  equally  deftruftive  and 
equally  to  be  deprecated.  Let  it  be  added,  that  thefe 
nations  are  eminently  wealthy  and  powerful:  conse- 
quently their  '^nterefts  muft  be  important^  numerous, 
and  complicated  5  and  the  aftual  coffiSion/of  their  ref- 

.  pettive  iutereSh,  (therefore,  will  frequently  decur. 
When  the  collision  happens^  what  muff  follow  ?  Frost 
equal  power  and  perfeft  independence,  no  yielding  oit 

.  dither  part 'can  take  place,  i  the  inveterate  difpoSition  to 

feparate  a&s  in  the  contrary  direction  5  deftruftive  con- 

:  teft 
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tcft  therefore  becomes  feevkabie,  followed  by  cohqueft 
or  feparatjon,  whh  all  the  reip^Etive  focal  confluences* 

But  to  enfare  the  effect,  a  powerfal  fta«e,  of  deter* 
mined  hoftilky  to  one  of  thole  nations,  is  constantly  -vi- 
gilant to  difcover,  and  akrt  to  fei&e,  every  occasion  for 
destroying  the  connexion.  Surely  no  man  of  common 
ienie  or  common  information  can  .pretend,  that  fuch  a 
connexion  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  xpuld  permanently 
ibbfift,  or  that  it  would  be  lefc  than  hopelefs  folly  tola- 
"bourfor/ks  prefervatioau 

Yet  the  connexion  has  fubfificd,  has  been  preferred 
.  for  centuries ;  and  from  the  time  of  James  the  fecond  to 
tfye  late  confpifacy  and  rebellion,  this  country  has  ro* 
mained  in  tolerably  feqmty,  notwithstanding  the  ttvb* 
Aaces  of  France,  and  her  aftual  attempts,  to  invade 
and  redtkee  Ireland  in  former  wars  with  Great  Britain,  / 
and  notwithstanding  the  factious  fpkk,  whetted  by  re* 
ligious  acrimony,  which,  operating  m  various  forms 
and  under  various  names,  has  encouraged  the  foes  of 
Sflglaml  V 

But  $lqw  has  the  connexion  fiibfifted,  and  bow  baa 
St  been  preferred  f  Not  as  a  connexion  of  two  incb* 
pendent  kingdoms,  in  which  the  claims  .&&  privile- 
ge*, and  free  exertions  of  the  one,  wore  mither  inter- 
fered with  or  affe&ed  by  the  other  *~~&0t  *s  a  xdt* 
nexion  of  two  diftindt  kingdoms,  joined  by  the  fimple 
adoption  of  the  fame  **ea*tive,  yet  <rf*To  extraordinary, 
<wr  rather  fo  miraculous  a  nature,  that  whatever  cog* 
mon  illations,  enterfoifiw,  or  ccmilidb,  in  ribejr  ?** 
lieu*  «*d  ^a»ltiplitd  relations  w&  mrafi&jow,  ^BF**  v 

S3  «|* 
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fed  neceflary  to  the  one,  were  conftantly  and  fpontane- 
ouily  entered  into  with  kindred  zeal  by  the  .other  : 
No — the  connexion  has  been  preferved  in  a 'manner 
and  by  means  which,  howfpever  neceflary,  and  in 
-whatever  degree  neceflary,  the  friends  of  this  country, 

-  aad  the  true  f riends  of  both  countries,  have  long  de- 
plored. .The  influence,  or .  rather  the  commanding 
power  of  the  fuperior  country   was  complete;   this 

-  country  exifted  as  a  dependant  province  ;  the  legal  code 
fubftantially  originated,  with,  or  at  leaft  was  modified  bf 
the  government  &f  Great  Britain  5  reftraining  laws, 
framed  to  preferve  the  civil  and  religious  eftablifhment, 
agairift  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  who  were  hos- 
tile to  both,  fecured  the  country,  but  enchained  the 
exertions  of  the.  inhabitants  :  and  for  a  long  period,  the 
Proteftants  of  Ireland  zealoufly  concurred  in,  this  fyC- 
tern  of  policy ;,  which  they  confidered  ^s  neceflfayy  tq 
their  own  fafety,  as  well  as  to  the  national  dependence 
upon  England,  The  cpnfequence?  were,  that  the  inhar 
bitants  in  general  were  confined  to  poverty  and  depen- 
dence \  the  ariftocracy,  at  an  inunenfe  defiance  in  f ank, 
felt  nothing  in  common  with  them,  employed  but 
rarely  the  means  of  conciliation,  and  enfured  de- 
preflkm  rather  than  projnoted  "profperity  \  while  the 
middle,  ranks  of  Hfe,  in  which  are  found  the  qualities 
that  refift  oppreflkm  on  the  one  fide  and  promote  induft 
fry  on  the  other,  wej$  fcar^ely  to  be  fpu.nd  in  the  coin-* 
mftnity  of  Ireland. 

This  kind  of  connexion.no  doubt,  and  preferved  by 
thrie  means,  might  fubfift  for  ages  without  any  ferious 
aj>prehenfion  of  being  endangered.  But  a  fiate  of 
fo«ety^#  induced,  which  militated  agaiaft  national 
wi  .,  .,  happiness 
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happibefs,  and  which  hardly  the  cleaceft  neceffity  could 
reconcile  to  a  liberal  mind.       / 

The4iafcn  trade,  however,  which  had  been  early  en- 
couraged, and  had  fpread  with  animating  fuccefs  over 
a  large  diftrintt  of  the  North  chiefly  Protectant;  the 
provision  trade  of  the  fertile  South;  and  fome  other" 
(battered  advantages,  contributed,  with  th<  advance- 
ment of  furrounding  nations,  to  carry  Ireland  on  in 

*lhe  general  progrefs  of  the  reft'  of  Europe.  This  grit- 
dual  improvement ;  its  natural  confequences,— diffufed 
property  and  independent  fpirit ;  the  habit  of  living 
together  in  the  exercife  of  the  arts  of .  peace ;  the  fre- 
quent interchange  of  good  offices  ;  and  the  exemplary 
conduft  of  many  of  the  Roman  Catholicktf ;  all  tended 
to  create  in  every  rank'  and  feft,  the  honeft  wi/h,  that, 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  country  might  l>e  pro- . 
moted ;  and  that  feme  liberality  oq  the  fu)>jeft  of  reli- 

.  gion  might  be  extended,  as  the  forerunner  of  cordia- 
lity* and  profperity.  The  mutual  cooununication  of 
fuch  fentimehts  begat  and  promoted  liberality  and 
publick  fpjritrN  A  comprehenfive  and  enlightened  po- 
licy in  the  cabinet  apd  parliament  pf  Great  Britain 
concurred  with  that  liberality  and  publick  fpirit.  In 
conformity  with  thefe  fentimei\ts,  which  the  laft  twenty, 
years,  the  reftraint  of  which  the  Roman  Catholicks 
complained  have  been  removed ;  they  have  now  en- 
joyed for  a  confiderable  -time,  and  with  very  general 
concurrence,  compleat  toleration  in  religion,  and  every 
privilege  in  the  acquisition  and  employment  of  pro- 
perty that  rational  man  could  defire;  and  at  fength 
has  been  added  the  eleftive  franchise,  by  which  not 
only. an  operative  W>^ye  is  given  to  the  landholders  tot 
.  grgnt 
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grant  ofeful  leafts.to  the  Roman  Catholkks  of  the 
poorer  dais,  but  confijlerable  con&quence  and  influ* 
ence  follow  to  the  general  body.    In  the  meantime  the 
fpdrit  of  independence  claimed,    and  the    incroafing 
power  of  the  country  demanded,   other  and  impor* 
tarft  privileges  and  benefits.    The  precarious  ftate  of 
publtck  affairs  ih  the  American  cotiteft,  as  well  as  the 
wifdom  of  BritUh  councils,  faggefted  the  propriety  of 
cononffion.     Accordingly,    the  parliament,  of  Ireland 
was  declared  and  confirmed  compleatly  independent  f 
and  thus  country  acquired,  equally  with  Britajh,  not 
only  unrefhrained  commerce  with  die  reft  of  the  world, 
but  a  participation  in  the  colonial  and  plantation  trade, 
which  Great  Britain  had  gained  by  great  induftry  and 
enterprise  and  at  enormous  expence,    The  cod&quen- 
ee*  wet?c  important.    Confidence  and  liberality  gained 
upon  the  Froteftaflt  mind.  4We  fecmed  to  have  far* 
gotten  aH  former  %nimoiities  and  calamities,-  and  to 
contend  only  for  fuperiority  of  zeal  in  atoning  to  each 
other  *nd  to  our  country,  for  all  t»e  evils  iphich  tho 
demon  of  dlfcord  had  driven  us  to  inflift.    Induftry, 
activity  and  ingenuity  were  called  forth:  the  ufcfui 
and  productive  arts  of  life  werp  more  earneftly  culti- 
vated :  we  were  enabled  to  reap  larger  benefit  from 
the  extenfion  of  Brkiflx  commerce :  riches,  power  aid 
Independence  increafed  :  a  foeue  of  national  profperity 
Opened  to  our  view :'  and  our  hearts  enjoyed  the.  hope, 
that  religions  bigotry  and  hatred  would  never  again 
difturb  our  harmony,  obftr^ft  our  purfqits,  or  blaft 
our  profpefts* 

We  feemed  to  be  liberalized  \  we  become  indepei*. 
£ent  5  we  acquired  great  advantages.  How  have  tbefe 
*V  '  '  ,  ■  ckcumftances 
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eircumfUnces  operated  in  combination  with  the  ex- 
traordinary opinions  and  extraordinary  events  of  the 
prefeitt  day  ? 

We  afe  livuigma  period,  in -which  every  evil- that 
could  afflift  fbciety,  has  been  engendered,  matured, 
and  poured  abroad,  by  a  depraved  nation,  which* 
after  deftroyfog  within  its  own  territory,  all  law,  ~re*» 
ligionr  focial  order*  moral  principle,  and  natural  fend* 
jnent,  has  fought,  by  every  means,  .whether  of  vicious 
ingenuity  or  ferocious  violence,  Co  uproot  the  efta*- 
biifhed  policy  of  every  furrounding  ftate.  Britain  faw 
the  danger  advancing-  She  ftood  in  the  breach.  .She 
rallied  the.  nations*  They  retired,  disunited,  funk,  and 
exhausted.  She  alone  maintained  the  conflict ;  arretted 
the  progrefs  of  organized  barbarifmj  and  fecured 
hope  to  the  civilized  world.  On  former  occafiboa  fhe 
haif  been  commiffioned  to  fave  the  liberties  of  Europe ; 
but  now  fhe  teemed  deftined  to  fave,  not  merely  efta- 
bliftied  laws  and  liberties,  but  every  facred  principle 
that  marks  human  fociety  dear,  and  without  which 
fife  would  ceafe  to  be  a  Meffing.  In  this  arduous  con* 
ted,  her  ddperate  enemy  well  knew,  the  fide  on  which 
only  fhe  was  weak,  and  where  only  fhe  could  hope  tc* 
deftroy  her.  Advantage  was  taken  in  Ireland. of  the 
great  ftrnggle  in  whkh  Great  Britain  was  engaged. 
Myriads  of  demagogues,  the  moft  deffmcTire  and  de- 
tefiabkr  things  that  oanLinfeft  a  nation,  correfponded 
with  the  enemy,  imported  the.  principles  of  France  ii* 
all  their  malignity,  and  roufed  the  difloyahy  of  the 
people  by  every  art  and  pretest :  and  an  organization* 
as  it  is  called,  was  fecretly  carried  on,  by  which  the 
phyfical  force  of  the  country  was  prepared,  under 

fit 
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&  leaders,  to  join  the  invading  foe ;  in  the  wild  hope 
that,  loyalty  land  the  eftabliflied  religion  being  deftroy- . 
cd,  Ireland  would  become  feparated,  and  the  religion 
of  the  multitude  reign  in  more  tlian  fancied-fplendbur. 
N^w  it  is  unfortunately  to  be  remarked,  that  while 
Ireland,  was  avowedly  and  compleatly  dependent  upon 
Great  Britain,  akhougti  national  profperity  was  re- 
.  tarded,  yet  this,  country,  notwithstanding  occafional 
"tfifcontents  and  partial  difturbances,  was  preferved  in 
perfeft  fecurity  ^  and  experience  has  ftiewn,  that  the 
removal  of  reftrainfts,  the  enjoyments  of  privileges,  even 
greater  than  had  been  expe&ed,  and  an- independent 
legiflature,  have  not  ftrengthened  either  our  internal 

fecurity  of  our  connexion  with  Great  Britain.. 

/         -  ■  \  " 

Not  long  before  the  commencement  of  French'  re- 
volutions, a  demand  for  a  change  in  the  legiflature  of 
this- country,  which  fliould  make  it  more  dependent 
upon  popular  paffions  and  popular  arts,  was  lb  fyfte- 
matically  and  fo  boldly  made,  that  parliament  feemed 
to  be  overawed,  and  the  friends  of  out  eftablifhedlaws 
and  religion  trembled  for  the  confequences.  A  con- 
vention, an  armed  convention,  fimilar  to  the  late  riding 
clubs  of  France,  in  which  members  of  the  legiflature^ 
^  affifted,  framed  the  plan  which  was  to  be.  dictated  to 
parliament.  Fortunately,  the  influence  of  the  property 
poflefled  In  this  country  py  the  Englifh  Ariftocracy, 
and  the  difcernment  and  firmnefs  of  many  members  of 
the  legiflature,  fruftrated  the  attempt*,  and  indeed  it 
muft  be  owned  that,  many  of  the  members  of  that  con- 
vention, and  of  the  then  minority  in  parliament,  have 
lived  to  witaefs  fdeh  proceedings  and  events,  both 
>  . '  -  abroad 
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abroad  and  at  htfcne,  as  have  made  them  regre*  their. 
opuitan£aifdcoadti&.  G^v^rvib^teDwetevfiicceed- 
ed  convention  ctabd  fcttkiplied  upon  Club^;  popu- 
lar influence  mcrcofcd  to<*  became  Comm^adi^g  v  a&d. 
popular  measure*  wefe  f^peatedly  adopted  by  the  le- 
giflatures,  fomp  of  wftfch*  upon  the  principle  of  Ife- 
latid  being  a  diftinft  aod  i&defgtidenjt  ftate,  werfc  to  bs* 
approved  of/  but  all  of  which  tended  to  weaken  the 
comrod  of  Great  Britain,  nec^Tary  to  the-prefeo<  Ifete 
of  connexion. .  Bat  ail  dkt  ribt  fatitfy,  The^  nation 
became  agitated  tftrbtagh  itfc  w*hok  fcatdflft  by  feparat'rffe 
md  renovators*  Strides  weVe  making  towards  repara- 
tion aa*  repnbifeantffto.  The  fegWatifte *  feentod  to4odk  a 
on  with  amazement.  At  laft,  ki  December  r7^ay  the* 
mationai  guards,.  a^«they  w6re  afie&edi/  eailedi.  wer$ 
aftually  preparing?  and  about  tb  march  in  fcftfdi^riay* 
as  the  firft  aft  in  the  dreadful  fcca£*  whick  it -.wW 
hoped,  would,  under  the  dire&lon  and  aid  of  France, 
be  fboir  completely  exhibited*  A  corifideraWe  pofrlbrj 
of  the  Roman  Catholieka  (many,  very  many  of  thera^ 
without  wicked  intention*    but  deceived  by  plotting 

*  confpirattora)  moved  in  correfpondent  fyflem.  Romaa 
Catholick  parliaments  met,  difcuflfed  afcd  dMfemiipfctited 
the  principle*  of  infubordinatlcm"  and  refiftahce*  and 
promoted  the  gpwtahplatt  affiparatwH\  W&ich  tad  be<Mi 
fet  dn  loot  by  a  tribe  of  aftive  leaders*  mariy  of  them 
wen  of  /fitiatiba^aftd  gSUidea,  and  foHowed  bjr  nam* 
considerable  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  cotHftjfyt    A, 

'  part£  iatbc  ftafe  contending  ,foi*  p&w&r,;  and' either  not 
feeing*  of  not;  wgardwg  the  conferences^  courted  po- 
fmlarwy^  i»  a:  moment  moft  eremfM,  aa  the  iafbtfment 
o&  aggrandisement  •$,  and  thte  indeed^  had  not  the  fir* 
ppeme  executive  arreted  the  danger,  all  things  tended, 

d  as 
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«s  at  'the  cofflifieii^ement  of  the  revolution  is  Francer  * 
to  produce  the  feffe&s  to  be  naturally  expe&sd,  whew 
rank  and  authoHty^  appear  to  fanftify  popular  prejudice 
and  enthufiafm.  The  evil  fwelled  into  enormous  mag- 
tiitude,  grew'  bd&d  and  terrible  by  impunity  and  fuc-  , 
cefs;  and  but  for  unprecedented  exertions  of  powers 
would  have  perpetrated  its  defigfls* 

This  appears  to  plaia  fenfe  to  be  a  traiaof  eonfequen-* 
ces,  nuturally  flowing  frottv  that  proud  fpirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  diftintt  authority,  which  firft  grew,  with 
gradual  profperity,  'which  ftreiigthened  into  overawing 
sffleftion  of  perfeft -equality,  which,  fpreading  through 
the  community,  generated  jealoufy  and  rivalry,  and, 
impregnating  the  prejudiced  and  violent  multitude,  pre* 
pared  Ireland  for  the  long^fired  and  now  deep-laid 

Scheme  of  reparation. 
< 

.  The  opportunities  of  acquiring  property  have  beea 
multiplied,  and  consequently  .We  have  feen  a  great  dif- 
fufion  of  Wealth  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  com- 
munity :  but  anattachment  to  the  laws  and  conftitution, 
under  the  proteffioft'  and  encouragement  of  which* 
property  has  been  gained,  has  not  been  the  confidence  , 
of  fuceefs-  On  the  'contrary,  a  vulgar  pride,  ait  im- 
patience of  controul,  a  contempt  of  authority,  have 
been,  added  to  the  ancient  hoftUity ;  and  accordingly* 
'notwithftanding  that  conceffioB  has  fecceeded  conce£- 
fioni  yetthe  chief  effeft  on  the  minds  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  were  granted,, has  been  a  loud  and  imperious  de* 
mandofnew  and  daiyjerous  grants/ which,  now  that 
live  truth  has  broken  forfi,  are  confdftd  to  have  beaa 
v  intended 
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intended  as  the 'means  of  effeftirig  reparation  and  a 
modern  republick.    •  , 

Although  tfeofe  demands,  as  we  now  clearly  know, 
^ere  fo  intended,  yet  the  number  of  men  of  refpeft 
and  influence,  who,  in  a  period  of  awful  anxiety,  joined 
in  the  call  for  emancipation  and  reform,  was  very  con* 
ftterable ;  and  had  not  the  deftruftive  meafures  of  the 
great  confpiracy  been  precipitated,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  dangerous  opinions  might  fo  powerfully  have 
prevailed,  as  ultimately  to  fway  the  legiflattfre.  At 
all  events  we  know,  that  in  the  very  hour  of  dark 
confpiracy,.  reform  upon  French  models*,  calculated  'pt 
form  and  jphit  to  give  force  and  effeft  to  democracy, 
with  emancipation)  ^whkh,  under  the  pretext  of  religi- 
ons liberality,  wfcs  clearly  intend«d,to  give  thefpirit  of 
democracy  extenfive  prevalence4,,  were  fplendidly  pro- 
pofed  under  the  fanflion  of  great  names,  and,  as  ia 
France,  feconded  by  the  chtbs.  The  executive  power 
no  doubt,  and  the  inoft  leading  men  of  property  deep* 
ly  mterefted  in  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  defected  the  ten- 
dency of  fuch  measures,  and  defeated  them  in  that 
place,  where  indeed  they  would  fbon  have  proved 
fatal. 

•  •  '*  >.•■... 
Bnt  the  opinions  wbicji  greatly  "prevail  in  any  nation, 
gain  by  degrees  upoji  men  of  condition  and  influence. 
>Fear  operates  upon  (ope  t  ambition  upon  others  ;  the 
love  of  popularity  upon  many ;  and  even  the  belt  cha* 
rafters  «ften  thrown,  thprnfelves  into  a  predominant  par- 
ty, in  the  vain,  hope  of  curing  or  preventing  evils  by 
accommodation,  .The  hiftory  of  mankind  abounds 
-with  inftances  of  t}us  kind  of  pjogrefs :  but  modern 

©a,  France 
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France  furfaiihes  an  impreffivg  exAf&ple,*£rffti*in  oar- 
obfervatioi^  and  pregnant  with  inftruftkm. 

Admit  what  we  hope. and  exped,  that  Ireland  con- 
tinues, and,  from  the  nature  of  profpejky,  accelerates 
her  progreft  in  riches  and  poyer^  It  is  by  the  people 
at  large  the  acqmfition  is  ma4e :  great  numbers  there- 
fore of  the  lower  ranks  are  daily  rifing  into  ^wealth  and 
importance ;  consequently  the  immeafe  body,  which  has 
deeply  imbibed  principles  inimical  to  our  laws*and  reli- 
gion, muft  rapidly  gain  extenfive  influence;  to  be  em- 
ployed, as  deiigning  demagogue?  (hall  direA ;  who, 
flattering  vulgar  opulence,  not  confirmed  in  loyal  prin- 
ciple by  ages  of  ufeftd  habit,  point  the  power  of  the 
country  to  deftru&ive  ends.  The  religious  antipathy 
in  the  meantime  operates;  lends  pretext  to  eyery 
fcheme,  and  gives  force  to  ey$ry  effort*  ^hU$  theidl^ 
and  the  vicious,  the- vain,  tfce  enthufiaftick,  and  the 
theoretkk,  of  every  reBgkrt,  or  et  qo  religion,  fwelji 
the  overpowering  multitude  of  thpfe  who  demand  fe* 
~novatbn  ;— a  rendfvatian,  pur&ed  m  dqtf*  frojfc  van* 
©us  motives,  and  generally  pjaafibje  in  the  commence? 
meat,  but  approaching  every  hour,  by  hajftefted  ftride^t 
to  total  overthrow*  ^ 

farvamttuprmo\  mwfefe  attoflit  in  auras. 

In  Inch  a  ftate  of  things,  no  man  eaq  be  fo  unobferv- 
iug  of  human  affairs  as  to  foppoft,  thai:  th$  Iegiflati&e 
could  remain  ultimately  uninfluenced.  In  the*degree 
that  general  property  and  influence  embrace  particular 
opinions,  men  of  the  fame  opinions  mnfl  fipd  their  way 
into  the  legiflature.  What  muff  follow  i  Demands  in  fa- 
vour 
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irouf  of  aemocracy  become  formidable.  Demands  grajHr 
ed  increafe  the  goiter  of  democracy,  and  generate  new 
demands.  The  power  of  the  democracy  becomes  irni- 
fiftible  :  the  antient  antipathy  to  England  gains  ftrength. 
from  that  fpirit  of  rivalry  which  grows  with  towering 
profperity ;  and  the  deftru&ive  wifh  for  feparatipak 
prompted  by  pride  as  well  as  by  prejudice. 

Ireland  then  become  jgtmenfely  powerful,  and  a&x*»  v 
ated  by  dlfiihft  intereft.and  diftinft  patriotifin,  feels  her- 
felf  equal  to  a  conteft  with  Britain;  or  if  prudence* 
ftggefting  fome;  difparity,  or  apprehension  of  a  party 
remaining  favourable  to  Britain,  Ihould  look  out  for 
aid,  a  powerful  foreign  nation,  near  at  hand,'  is  per* 
petually  ready  with  ail  its  might,  to  cp-pperate  in  th£ 
fubjugation  of  a  power,  the  objeft  of  ib  envy  and  the 
determined  foe  to  its  defigns.  The  reparation  pf  Ire- 
land, the -downfall  of  eftablUhmentj  and  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  all  nQw  held  dear  by  tb#  Ipyal  inhabitants,  could 
not  then  be  far  off :  and  the  elevated  profperity  of  Ire- 
land, with  her  accumulating^ wealth  and  fftptitjfe  coul4 
in  the  end  &r*e  np  pther  purpofe,  than  to  promote  the 
ambitious  dcSgns  of  a  malignant  enemy,  and,  in  iter 
own  ruin,  the  more  certainly  to  effeft  the  rain  of  Great 
Britain ; — in  the  downfall  of  which  great  nation,  ©0t 
only  the  loyal  Proteftants  of  Ireland  would,  Jofe  tbeir 
grand  proteftor,  but  the  civilised  world  an  example  994 
a  defence.  .     '  •.' 

The  Union  of^thefe  kingdoms  in  the  fame  crown,  ^r  . 
the  fame  executive  prefixing  over  both,  conftitutes  t 
bond  of  connexion,  which  has  hitherto  been  pteferve4* 
But  the  legiflative  power,  that,  which  creates  &w>  it 

the 
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the  fiiptente  power  iii  every  ftate :  and,-  In  tills  grand 
cflential  of  ftate,  the  moft  vital  and  the  moft  powerful* 
tfeefe  kingdoms  are  diftinft  and  fepar^te.  The  legifla- 
ture of  Ireland  has  emphatically  aflerted  its  compleat 
diftirtftnefs,  by  infifting  on  the  institution  of  folemn«pub- 
!ic  afts,r which  accordingly  have  been  made  in  the  par- 
liaments of  both  countries,  whereby  the  entire  indepen- 
dence of  the.  legiflature  of  Ireland  conftkutes  a  facred 
and  irrefragable  mutual  record.    ( 

The  Iegiflarure  of  Ireland,  diftinft  and  indepeadenr* 
confults  by  its  diftinft  nature  thfe  interefts  only  of  Ire* 
land:  while  the Britifh  legiflature,  equally  diftinft  and 
independent,  eonfults  by  its  diftihft  nature  and  interests 
only  of  Great  Britain.  No  doubt,  fo  far  as  a  fenfe  of 
the  neceffity  of  prefervijig.  thevconhexion  between  the 
two  kingdoms  may  happen  to  operate  ujfon  the  two 

.  iegiflatures,  each  will  confiilt  the  interefts  of  the  other 
country ;  but  from  the  eflential  nature  of  diftinft  legis- 
latures* focti  attention  to  mutual  intereft  muft  ultimately 
refer  tp  the  *  yefpeftivg  interefts  of  the  kingdoms  for 
which  they  refpeftively  legiflate.  In  the  degree  there- 
fore in  which  the  views  of  the  Separate  Iegiflatures  ret 
'-petting  the  intereft?  of  their  refpeftire  countries,  happea 
from  time  to  time  to  be  incompatible,  the  Iegiflatures, 
that  is,  the  refpeftire  fupreme  powers,  muft  aft  in  op* 
jiofition  to  each  other.  Such  interefts  refpeft  not  merely 
aprogrefs  in  national  wealth,  but  right >  and  privilege, 

f  and  every  good,  real  or  imaginary,  which  can  gratify  the 
'fentiments  and  raife,the  dignity  of  -a  nation.  The  more 
important  the  interefts  from  which  arife  incompatible 
▼iews,  the  more  ftrenuous  and  violent  muft  be/he  con* 
feqUent  opposition.    The  more  manifold  and  compt- 

cated 
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Atfedlhofc  interefts  become,  ^he  more  frequent  aff&  tie 
morS  incapable  of  accommodation  the  contending  opi- 
nions and  claiifes;  If  ihcreafing  weakh  and*  power^  ope- 
rating as  in  all  paft  ages,  ihoutd '  quicken  a  jealoufy  of 
intereft  (underftanding  intereft  Jn  the  enlarged  fienfe 
mentioned)  attdmagsify  the  national  pride  and  fpirit  of 
independence,  the  legislature,  intimately  conne&ed  with 
and  flowing  from  the.  general  community,  muftnece£* 
iarily  imbibe  the  fame  fentiinents  $  which,  co-operating 
v  \with  the  ot^ier  canfes,  cannot  fail  to  ripen  into  deftruc- 
tive  effcft  all  the  f&ds  of  difpute,  dHcord,  hoftilky,_ani 
'  feparatipn.  ^ 

Surely  no  rational  man  will  deny  that  hiftbry,  cfcfer- 
vation,  and  experience,  demoriftrate  this  to  be  the  na- 
ture of  man  aqd  the  neceflary  tendency  of  human  af- 
fairs. ,. 

T 

It  would  be  an  idle  as  well  as  tedious  <fifplayr  to  take 
the  volume  of  hiftory,*  and  extraft  the  innumerable  in- 
ftances  there  recorded,  which  prove,  that  in  whatever 
degree  provinces  jpr  ftates,  connected  with,  or  depen- 
dent upon  a  parent  or  fuperiour  ftate,  have  acquired 
jpower  and  independence,  they  have  difcovered  difcon- 
Ignt  with  their  connexion,  and  a  deiire  to  become  per- 
feftly  diftinft  ftates ;  and  that  whenever  that  power, 
and  independence  have  grown  fo  great  as  to  enable  finch 
,  pr^inces  or  ftates,  by  their  own  mere  vigour,  or  with 
accidental  aid,  to  affeft  their  purpofe,  they  have  con- 
ftantly  aflerted  their  ,perfe&  diftinttnefs,  and  fprmedi 
theaifelYes  into  fepantte  ftates.  .      ■   i 

"    *    ,       '  *Ike 
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':  The  reparation  of  the  colonies,  now  the  united  ftates 
*  «f  North  America>  from  Great  Britain,  furniihes  aa 
applicable  tnft^nce.  » While  tkey  were  weak  aad^e- 
feodent,  while  ft  fenfe  of  their  need  of  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  parent  country  prevailed,  no  difficult 
tied  embarrafled  the  connexion ;  no  dlftin&aefs  of  inters 
eft,  no  prtmneial  pride,  pointed  tx>  independence  and  fe- 
paration:  and  yet,  die  rights  afTerted  and  the  powers 
ooercHed  by  the  legiflatrire  of  England,  and  afterwards 
of  Great  Britain,  over  the  colonies,  had  long  beer* 
more  authoritative*  and  more  iaconfifteat  with  the  in- 
dependence of  their  aflemblies,*  jhaa  thofe  .which  af- 
terwards fupplied  the  occafioa.  of  the  unhappy  conteft 
that*endcd  in  feparation*  Thofe  who  knew  the  colo- 
re* intimately*  were,  aware  long  before  the  rupture* 
that  the  advaacedikate  of  profperity;at  which  they  hack 
arrived,  with  the  proud  fpirit  of  independence  which 
it  produced,  and  which  from  time  to  time  had  ftrongly 
auiin&fted  itftdf*.  tended*  powerfully  to  the  ultimate  dif- 
CJutiott  o£  the  connexion :  and  ftveftft  plans*  among 
others*  plan*  of  Union?  were  fuggefted  for  the  purpofe 
ot  .preventing  k :  a:  modifications  of  fome  one  of  which 
idghthaye  beea  adopted*  had  not  untoward  circum* 
ftances  hurried  on  th&important  event.  It  is  not  meant 
either  to  contend  for  the  right  of  taxation  with  Great 
'Britain  aliened,  or  ta  juftrfy  the  colonies  in  the  refufal 
«£  every  fpecifick  plaaof  contribution  to  the  general 
ffctpenoe  of  the  empire :— the  cafe  was- difficult  v— claims 
and  fuppofed  interefta  interfered  *+— and  the  confe#len* 
ee&fottowed  which  might  have  beea  apprehended*  But 
die  inftance  is  adduced*  if  fo  recent  apjaftance  weiie 

neceflary 

•  See  Pownallt  adminiftratioB  of  the  Colonies,  ch.  5. 
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nectffliry,  to  demohftrate,  that  the  connexion  between 
ftates,  not  coroplcatly  incorporated,  and  Hot  identified  in 
iritereft,  becomes  precarious  and  mortal,  whenever  the 
inferior  ftate  advances  fo  fat  in  proTperity,  as  to  af* 
fert  independence,  and  to  rival  the  fuperiour  ftate  to 
power.*  ' 

It  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  two  conneJted  ftates  t<i 
which  this  reafoning  applies  more  conclufively  thanjo 
Creat  Britain  and  Ireland.    They  are  great  and  pow- 
*  cifal  ftates  j  which  have  vuft,  and  many,  and  varknrs 
conneaibns  and  tranfaftiona  with  each  other  *nji  with 
the  reft  of  the  world  j  therefore  their  ihtercfts  are  irA-< 
portant,  manifold,  and  complicated )  and  confcquent- 
ly,  the  probabilities  of  incompatible  opinions  iri   their 
feperate  and  independent  Jegiflatures,  refpe£tra£  dift 
tin£  national  kiterefts,  rauft  be  numerous  and  weighty  * 
and  in  the  degree  that  tfcefe  ftates  advance  in  greatneft 
and  power,  fiich  probabilities1  become  multiplied   and 
approach  to  certainty,    Conceive  inftances  of  this  dan* 
gerous  nature  to  have  frequently  recurred,  and  that  in 
conference  an  invidious  and  hoftile  difpofitkm  has 
been  created.    Every  plan  of  accommodation  by  furtf 

-*  The  fepirration  of  the  Colonies  from  Great  Britain  has  happily  not 
proved  fatal  to  cither  country;  perhaps  has  not  actually  injured  either* 
excepting  ;he  temporary  cavils  of  the  lamented  war :  the  dtftaut  fitua* 
tion  of  the  United  States  has  preserved  them  from  becomiog  the  prey 
of  the  ambitions  power  w^ich  promoted  their  reparation,  as  'well  as ' 
from  becoming  in  the  hands  of  that  power  an  instrument  of  dellruclioa 
to  the  parent  country.  But  Ireland,  lying  clofe  to  Great  Britain, 
through  whom  Jkitara  can  t>e  deftrbyed,  ?.pon  whom  if  abandoned 
France  fixes  her  talon s-r-lr eland,  fo  fituated,  finks  for  ever,  and  Great 
iJBritain  finally  -along  with  her,  ,  N 

s  -  canfcquence 
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cftnfequence  alarms  fufpicion,  and  inflames  pride; 
the  facility  of  conftant  diffenfion  neceSarily  follow* ; 
and  then  an  unfailing  ground  is  laid  for, the  fuccefsful 
"intriguing  of  foreign  and  domeftick  enemies,  who  in 
the  meantime  will  not  have  negle&ed,  as  occafion  fa- 
voured, to  promote  difcord  and  diforder,  as  th*.  fore* 
means  of  the  grand  fcheme  of  reparation.* 

In  this  ftate  of  the  co-equal  fupreme  authorities  of 
thefe  connected  yet  independant  ftates,  the  Britifn  lc- 
giflature  may  determine  that  a  mighty  effort  is  neceflary 
to  he  made  againft  the  alarming  attempts  of  an  arabitU 
cus  foe*  Admit  that  the  views  of  feparate  and  inde- 
pendent legislatures,  now  involved  in  diflfenfions,  fhoirid 
be  repugnant  on  a  matter  fo  eflential  to- the  exigence  of 
the  Empire.  What  muft  fellow?  Either  Britain  muft 
fubmh  to  whatever  terms  an  ambitious  power  {hall  im- 
pofe,  or  fbe  muft  maintain  alone  the  cauie  of  the  Em- 
pSre.  In  the  firft  cafe,  obvious  definition  quickly 
Succeeds.-  In  the  latur'cafey  it  would  beimpoffibleto 
permit  Ireland  to  remain  neutral :— her  power  incteaf- 
ing  with  rapidity  -T  her  people  too  generally  kifcfted 
with  ancient  hatred  repeatedly  revived;  demagogues 
through  every  clafs  of  fociety  mahcioufly  a£five  to  make 
the  occafioh  fatal*  emifiaries  of  the  enemy  concerting 

*  In  the  feven  United  Provinces,  the  French,  ever  artfut  and  in- 
triguing  whatever  form  they  aftum£,  had  been  long  bufy  in  promoting 
difcord  among  the  dates.  Thoie  Rates  in  which  the  hurghers  chiefly 
prevailed,  were  let  in  fierce  oppOfltion  to  thofe  in  which  the  Stadtholder 
and  the  nobles  chiefly  had  influence ;  and  by  degrees  their  contefts,  in* 
flamed  by  incendiaries,  Co  dhlratTed  the  national  councets  and  efforts* 
that  they  have  at  laft  become  wretched  and.  repentant  vitumi  to 
French  ambition*  < 

^  '       .  <ieftru£Uve 
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tleftruftive "plans  with  the  difaffc£l:ed ;— thcfe  fure  crr- 
cumftaneos  rttuft  neceflarily,  if  not  prevented  by  Great 
Britain,  urge  the  country  beyond  the  line  ofneutrali- 
ty^and  add  its  power  to  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
Civil  conteft:  enfues,  with  certainly  a  train  of  faid  cala- 
'mity,  and  if  Britain  fhould  fail,  as  certainly  the  ruin  of 
both  kingdoms,      . 

This  isTt  ftropg  inftance;  bat  in  the  progress  in  na- 
tional profperity  of  thefe  kingdoms,  many ,  inftances 
tnuft  from  time  to  time  occur,  tending  as  certainly, 
though  perhaps  not  fo  immediately,  to  hofiility,  fepa* 
ration,  and  deftruttion.  We  know  that  at  prefent  Ire- 
land enjoys  her  commerce  with  the  Britiih  colonic^ 
frtantationsandfettlements  on  the  exprefs  condition,  that 
whatever  duties,  fecurities,  regulations,  and  reftri&i-  . 
ons,  the  Britifli  legiflature  (hall  from  tune  to  time  think 
proper  to  adopt!  rcfpe£ing  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  with  the  Britiih  colonies,  plantation*  and  let* 
tlemcnte,  fhail  be  adopted  alfo  by  the  legiflature  of 
Ireland,  refpefting  the  commerce  of  Ireland  witk 
the  fame  colonies,  plantations  and  fettlements.  We 
alfo  know  that  on  many  occafions  the  fole  and  exclufivc 
right  of  the  Irifh  parliament  to  legiflate  for  Ireland  4a 
all  cafes  whatfoever,  has  been  afferted  (n  the  parlia- 
ment of.  Ireland,  in  the  higheft  tone  of  proud  i» 
dependence;  and  that  the  right  eft  he  Brhifb  legifla- 
ture to  interfere  a&ualy  or  virtually,  in  any  cafe  what-* 
focver,  with  the  legiflature  of  Ireland,  has  been  re- 
probated with  indignation.  The  progrefe  of  Ireland  in 
thofe  acquifitions  which  invigorate  die  fpirit  of  indepen- 
dence; may  molt  probably  Induce  the  people  and  pasu 
lament  of  Ireland  taconfider,  and  confequently  tare* 
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je§,  as  inimical  to  their  interefts,  and  2*  mconfiftenC 
witf*  independence,  the  duties,  regulations  and  reftrio 
tious  alluded  to,  which  new  and. various  circum- 
ftapces  may  lead  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
to  adopt,  and  which  the  fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  rivalry 
may  more  probably  attribute  to  an  idvidious  difpofitioft 
in  the  Britifh  legiflature,  direfted  againft  the  interns 
of  Ireland,  than  to  neceffity  and  found  policy.  .  Wliat 
*onfequences  enfae  ?  Great  Britain  rcfufes  the  valuable 
privilege  of  trading  *o  and  from  her  colonies,  plantar 
tions  and  fettlements  5  proud  independent  and  power- 
ful Ireland  infjfts  vpoo  the  privilege  as  an  indifputable 
right*  and  continues  the  important  commerce  :  Great 
Britain,  as  proud  independent  and  powerful  refifts  the 
cxereife  of  the  alledged  right:— a  train  of  events  end* 
iag^deftru&Lon  aeccfiarily  follows*    . 

^  Nay  farther*  Inferring  from  experience,  it,  may  be 
pronounced*  that  Great  Britain  in  her  imperial  courfe, 
if  qot  predated  by  events  ta  be  ever  df precated„  will 
extend  her  Empire  and  acquire  new  fields  of  exclufivf 
commerce,  Thefe  advantages  will  be  attended  with 
terms  "and  compa&s,  retting  upon  the  fan#ion,  j^d  ujU 
Innately  modelled  by  the  wifdom  of  parliament.  la  thf 
meantime,  diftina  iqterefts,  guided  by  legiflaturfs  dif, 
tinft  and  e  wy  day virtually  more  independent,  gene* 
fate  frequent  commercial  jcaloufies.  The  terms  and 
eompaas  in  thofe  new  cafes,  agreed  to  and  confirmed 
by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  aaajr,  nay,  muft,  of- 
ten militate  with  the  views  pf  Xeperate  intereft,  and  the 
diftinft  national  prejudices,  of  the  parliaarctt  of  Ireland, 
to  the  famjt  time  party  leaders  of  every  defcription* 
whether  a£buated  by  ambition,  enthufiafro,  ^difaffeOiou* 
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magnify  and  inflame  difagfee  nient.  Ireland  muft  yield, 
and  thereby  acknowledge  dependence ;  or"  the  two 
ftates  mu(V  be  committed.  The  confequences,  it  is 
plain,  would  either  immediately  or  by  fure  gradati- 
ons, involve  the  feries  of  de ftru&ion  we  are  folicitous  to 
prevent. 

Another  point  of  view  may  be  fuggefted.  A  fpirjt  of 
reform  appears  to  have  taken  poflTeffion  of  the  minds  of 
great  numbers  in  this  country,  even  of  many  who  are 
fincerdy  attached  to  our  eonftitution  civil  and  religious* 
The  meaftire  of  reform  has  been  occaConally  propofed 
in  thp  legiflature  of  Great  Britain ;  and  there  are  many 
resectable  characters  in  that  country  who  think  that 
ibme  reform,  in  a  left  turbulent  and  more  aufpicious 
feafon,  might  be  ufefully  adopted.  In  Great  Britain, 
from  the  union  of  the  people,  from  the  general  attach* 
men t  to  the  eftablifhed  laws  and  religion,  and  from  the 
deep  and  fteady  intereft  with  all  ranks  feel  in  the  prek 
fervation  of  their  eonftitution,  it  is  *  moraly  certain,  that 
whatever  reform  may  take  place  there,  will  be  mode* 
rate,  cautious,  and  constitutional.  But  in  Ireland,  where 
the  principles  of  jacobinifm  have  been  fo  4tcp\y  tnbibe4 
and  fo  extensively  propagated,  and  where  the  antipa- 
thies of*  contending  feds,  and  the  jealoufj  of  Eogltfk 
'i  dominion,  have  fo  Jong  fermented  in  the  comfeonky, 
there  is  powerful  reafon  to  apprehend,  that,  the  opinio 
ons  of  a  diftinft  nation  influencing  a  diftinA  legiflature, 
the  independence  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  would  ex- 
hibit kfelf,  in  the  adoption  of  a  reform,  different  from 
that  in  Great  Britain.  Reform,  by  its  own  nature,  has 
a  tendency  to  beget  reform  $  but  among  an  unftcadjr 
people,  not  ftrongly  attached  to  eftabHfiied  laws,  it  pro- 
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pagsftes  more  rapidly  and  more  daringly.  The  natural 
confequence  of  fuch  progrefs  muft  be,  that  the  reforms 
of  the  two  ftates,  would  indue  courfe  fo  far  diverge,  as 
neceflarily  to  produce  the  reparation  which  oiir  enemies 
puriue,  but  which  we  anxioufly  feek  to  avoid. 

This  may  perhaps  be  anfwered  by  fuggefting,  tbat 
the  oppofition  parties  in  the  two  ligiflaturjes  have  very 
weH  underftood  each  other  on  the  fubje&  of  reform ; 
aftd  that  they  not  only  concerted  together  the  means  of  t 
carrying  their  purpofe  in  a  parliamentary  way,  but  the 
oppofition  in  England  were  employed  to  take  up  the 
caufoofthe  Irilh  con fpi racy  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  v 
whereby,  had  they  ftceeded  in  their  profeffed  views, 
the  rebellion  would  have  gained  countenance  and 
ftrengtb,  refiftaace  on  the  part  t>f  the  executive  would 
1*ave  been  retarded  and  weakened,  Ireland  might  have 
been  loft,  and  Great  Britain  at  laft  have  become  a  vic- 
tim to  the  fchemes  of  jacobinifm.  A  proof  this/  as  de- 
monftrative  as  matters  of.  a  political  nature  admit,  th# 
feparate  and  independent  legislatures  in  one  Empire, 
tend  to  difunion  and  weaknefs,  muft  often  prove  embar- 
raffing  and  dangerous,  and,  in  a  period  of  great  political 
movement  among  furrounding  nations,  may  occafion  ac- 
tual deftradion.  Think  but  for  a  moment  on  the  lead- 
ing circumftances  of  thefe  two  kingdoms :— fo  peculiarly 
fituated  on  the  maps  of  Europe;  fo  flightly  connected, 
yet  fo  eflentially  diftindt ;  fo  different  in  the  prevailing 
though  the  fame  in  the  .eftablifhed  religion  ;  fo  expofed 
to  machinations  at  home  and  to  hoftilities  from  abroad  $ 
but  particularly,  the  inferior  country,  hitherto  depen- 
dent, now  fo  progreffive  in  power  and  independence  ;— 
and  then  fay,  is  it  poffible,  from  all  that  we  know  of 
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the  hiftory  and  nature  of  man,  to  conceive  that,*wit&*' 
out  a  miracle,  two  kingdoms  fo  circumltanced,  ca« 
continue  long  in  any  amicable  or  ufeful  connexion,  or 
can  avoid  ultimately  a  hoftile  feparation- 

Great  Britain  mi  Ireland,  all  the  loyal  are  agreed, 
(jught  to  be  one  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  lame  conftitu- 
tion,  and  one  in  a  common  intereft:  and  in  truth,  it  ha$ 
been  the  regret  of  the  bell  friend?  to  Ireland,   that 
whether  from  a  lefs  advanced  ftate  of  fociety,  or  from 
the  unhappy  difference  in  religion,  pr  from  whatever 
caufes,  the  Britifli  confutation  has  not  been  lb  com- 
pleatly  enjoyed,  or  fo  compleatly  operative,  here  as  ht_ 
Great  Britain  j  and  we  a^  know  that  the  interefts  of  the 
two  countries,  .have  been  too  generarly^confidered  and 
afted  upon,  as   diftincT:  and7  even  incompatible.     But 
while  the  legiilatures,  the  fupreme  powers  in  the  tw<* 
nations,  remain  leparate  and  independent,  no  common 
fyftem  can  poffibly  operate  to  preferve  a  common  inte- 
refts and  to  ftipport  and  improve  a  common  confiitution. 
Separate  legiilatures   therefore,  differently  connected, 
and  differently  interefted>  muft  neceflarily,  Ip  far  as  they 
are  •  independent,  adopt  different  views  and  fentiments 
on  thefe  leading  points-    And  accordingly,  within  a 
few  years  paft,  whilewirtual  dependence  ftiil  remained, 
though  no  -doubt  conliderably  weakened,    we   have 
founjl  this  occafion  palpably  verified  on  two  impor- 
tant occafions ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  thofeoccafions 
-  occurred  after,,  and  not  very  long  after,  the  repeal  of  . 
the  Britilh  ftatute  which  declared  the  right  of  theBritifli  . 
legiflature  to  bind  Ireland,  and  the  renunciation  of  the 
right  itfelf.    The  firft  of  thbfe  differences  of  decifionia 
the  two  legiilatures,  w,as  upon  a  fubjeft  of  commercial 
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c&ibpa&  ajid  regulation,  which,  if  it  could  have  faceri 
efie&ed,  would  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  beft  under- 
(land  the  interefts  of  this  country,  and  who  were  moft 
attached  to  the  connexion  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
ha.ye  materi^Jly  contributed  to  prevent  the  dangers  of 
difimiori,  and  to  promote  mutual  cordiality  and  benefit* 
But  the  fubfeft  being  of  a  nature  which  neceflarily  led 
t*  the  dlfcuffion  of  the  diilinft  int<|  eft,  anft  the  confti- 
rational  rights  and  independence  of  Ireland,  and  conse- 
quently a  fubjeft  into  which  jealoufy  and  prid$  eafdy 
intruded,  party  fpirit,  fupported  by  a  zealous  popula- 
rity, had  full  opportunity  to  operate,  and  Succeeded  in 
defeating  a  meafiire  of  grtat  publick  utility.    The  other 
was  an  occafion  of   greater  moment.    But   becaufe, 
among  the  lefler  cabals  of  jealoufy  and  rivalry,  it  ftands 
pre-eminent  as   a  fucceisful  inftance  of  dangerous  ad- 
vantage taken  of  a  ftate  of  pofitleal  weaknefe  i&»  Great 
Britain,  it  has  been  treated  lightly  as  a  folitary  example : 
yet,  when  fo  foon  after  thf  confirmation  of  the  compleat 
independence  of  the  Irifh  legiflaturej  we  find  a  vafl  ina- 
jority  prepared  to  commit  the  executive  authority  Inta 
the  hands  of  a  regency,  with  powers  materially  diftinft- 
from  thofe  then  about  to  fee  limited  by  the  BritiQi  legis- 
lature, we  rationally  Conclude,  notwithftanding  all  that 
has  been  faid  of  the' operation '  of  good  fenfe  and  regard 
to  mutual  good,  that  whenever  new  occafions  fhould 
arife,  the  fame  fpirit  of  independence,    grown  more 
confirmed  and  vigorous,  and  aftuated  by  the  conftantly 
operating  motives  of  ambition,  felf-intereft  and  party 
zeal,  would  impel  to  limilarly  dangerous  conduft,  but 
probably  with  definitive  effeft.     We  fay,  the  fame  fpi- 
xit  of   independence  j — becaufe,    although  it   is   well 
known,  that  the  fubfequent  eonduftof  that  majority; 

,  too 
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too  dearly  evinced  other  motives  of  a£tion,  yet,  had- 
the  parliament  <if  Ireland  beeniubjeft  tp  the  fame  de- 
pendence and  contrpul  as  formerly,  the  aft  of  thje  Bri* 
-tiffi  parliament  would  have  bound  Ireland  in,  a,  matter  of 
fuch  imperial^  concern,  ,and  no  fuch  embarraffing  and 
aiarming  event  could  have  taken  place :  befides,  though, 
ah  independent  fpirit  in  the  individual  is,  always  attended 
With  other,  valuable  qualities,  yet,  in  party  commotion, 
<we  dften  find  the  meaneft  -chai-a&ers  rallying  round  the 
ftandard  of ,  independence  with  hollow  and  deftruftive 
views  ;  juft  as>  among  the  jacobin  preachers  on  politi- 
cal purity  and  blifs,  we  daily  fee  cold-blooded  theories, 
whofe  individual  benevolence  is  Wafted  in  their  univerlal 
philanthropy.  N  >v 

Such  ah  unhappy  caufe  as  then  made  a  regency  ne- 
celtary  might  eafily  be  of  Very  long  continuance,  during. 
Whkh  wars  and  confpiracies  might  eafilyvaffiift  the 
u  country,    Thefe  kingdoms,  in  the  midft  of  darige^and 
d^ftrlft'on,  would  then  labour  under  the  additional  em- 
barra'flmeht,of  being  governed,  not  only  by  feparate  le- 
gi0atures,  but  by  diftinft  and  inconfiftent  executive  au-^ 
thorities  :  And  upon  the  fame  principles  which  enabled 
the  legiflature  of  Ireland,  to  inveft   the  regency  with 
powers  4iftinS  from  thofe  limited  by  the  legiflaturfc  of* 
Great  Britain,  •  a  different  perfon  might  be  entrufted  with-  , 
thofe  powers,  whereby  the  rage  of  party  would  aggra- 
vate 4md  enforce  all  the  diftraftion  and  inconfiftency  of:; 
diftinft  legiflative  and  executive  authorities.    The  occa- 
fions   for  diflenfion  between  the  legiflatures  are  as  nu- 
merous as.  the'Tubjeft  thattersof  legiflation  which  touch 
both  kingdoms.  Such  fubjsft  matters  multiply  with  the, 
pfogrefs  of  thefe  nations  and  of  furroundihg  dates ;  and 
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the  probability  a$  well  as  danger  of  diflfenfiori,  rife  Witfe 
the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  in  the  degree  that  it  , 
involves  the  interefts  and  fentiments  of  the  community* 
To  the  immenfe  hordes  of  jacobins  and  feparatifts,  legu* 
lotiye  diflentions  give  alarming  fqrce:  they  increafe  their 
number s>   difunite .  the    loyal,  and'  furniih  legalized  | 
ground  foi  intrigue,  conspiracy,  and  #U  the  political  ma-r . 
chinations.that  ultimately  threaten  tte  actional  exiftencc. 
In  the  probable  recurrence  therefore,  of  differences  be- 
tween the  two  legiflatures  upon  important  fubjefts,  the 
i&oft  ilrenuous  oppofers  of  Union  acknowledge  mani-» 
feft  danger  to  the  imperial  itate  -%  and  proppfe  to  guard 
againik  fuch  recurrence  by  compa&s,  which  fliall  pro* 
vide,  that  whenever  the  legiflature  of  Great  Britaia 
fhall  adopt  certain  important  meafures,  the  legiflature 
of  Ireland  flaali  be  bound  to  concur  :*  and  as  a  com* 
mencement  and  a  fpecimen,  an  idle  and  inefficacious  bill 
was  introduced  laft  feffipn,  with  the  p.rofefled  purpofe 
of  fupplybig  fuppofed  defers  in  the  exifting  laws,  ref- 
pefting  the  matter  of  regency,  and  of  preventing  in  fu- 
ture, the  poffibility  of  difference  between  the  two  legit  . 
^tures,  upon  any  queftion  fimilar  to  that  which  fo  near- 
ly committed  thefe  kingdoms  in  1 789.     All  fuch  reme- 
dies, however,   are   as  futile  as^  they  are  lnconfiflent 
with  the  now  loudly  profefled  principles  of  thofe  who 
propofe  them,  and  are  calculated  for  no  other  purpofe. 
than  to  roufe  the  fpirit  of  independency  into  diforder 
and  violence.     By  the  aft  of  ataexatioQ  the  king  of 
England  enjoys  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  king  of  Ire- 
land by  virtue  of  his  being  king  of  England,  and  die 
crown  of  Ireland  is  exprefsly  united  and  knit  to  the  im<- 
perial  crown  of  the  realm  of  England.    Now,  as>  has 
been  juftly  aad  kxcontrovertibly  obferved,  the  crown, 
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that  iS; .  the  executive  authority  ruling  the  realm  of  Ire- 
land, can  be,  by  virtue  of  this  aft,  no  other  than  the  ex*- 
ecutive  authority  ruling  the  realm  of  England;  and  con- 
sequently, the  period  exercifing  that  authority  in  both 
.realms  muflL  be  the  fame,  and  inverted  with  the  famp 
prerogatives  or  powers.  But  the  perfon  whofhall  en- 
joy^ the  royal  authority,  the  line  of  fucceffion  in  which 
it  fhall  iefcend,  and  the  regulation  and  limitation  qf  its 
powers*  are  fubjeft  to  the  controul  of  die  Britidi  legit 
lature :/  and  therefore,  in  every  riew  cafe  that  can  hap- 
pen refpeftiag  royalty,  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  by 
the  aft  of  annexation,  is  bound  to  await :  the  detfjkm  of 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.*  The  cafe  of  tegency 
was  folly  provided  for.  But  if  any  explanation  or  con* 
firmation  was  wanting,  the  aft  of  thelrifli  legislature  in 
1782,  whereby  it  is  eaafted,  that  no  bill  fliall  pafe 
into  a  law  in  Ireland  unlefa  it  be  returned  under  the 
great  feal  of  Great  Britain,  was  .folly  adequate 'to  coiu 
vince  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  that  until*  the  regent" 
was  appointed  ^and  kive&ed  by  the  British  legiflattire, 
they  could  not,'  coriifteijtly  with  their  own  fettled  prin- 
ciples of  connestion,  proceed  one  ftep  in  the  important 
bufinefe,  but  were  bound  merely  to  recognife^  the  deck 
lions  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  on  that  fubjeft ; 
and  indeed  it  is  remarkable  to  re^olleft,  that  in  the  de* , 
bate  on  the  regency  in  the  year  1 789,  the  force  of  thia 
aft  was  ftrenuoufly  urged  by  a  gentleman  in  office,  . 
who  on  that  occafion,  afted  fuch  a  manly,  difinterefted, 

*  See  a  conctenfed  demon  ftrative  and  eloquent  fpeech,  delivered  by 
.  Viftiam  Johnfon,  Efq;  in  the  debate  on  the  regency  bill,,la#  fcflloo.. 
$f  parliament.  ■" 
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arjd  loyal  part,  as  then  gained  him  deferred  refpeft,  aad. 
will  ever  refleft  upon  him  true  honour.  '„- 

«  His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  Tiis  zeal  * 
.    "  Jfor  number,  jior  example  with  him  wrought 
ff  To  fwerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  conftaut  mind-r'* 

Y«t,  in  defiance  of  law,  remonft  ranee,  and  copfifteacy, 
the  popular  paramount  principle,  that  independent  Ire-*- 
land  ought  not  to  be  bound  fonnaUy  or  virtually  in  any 
cafe  whatfoever,  by  the  British  Uegjflature,  influenced* 
full .  parliamentary  aflembly  of  Ireland,  feconded  by 
whatever  other  motives,1*  to  commit  to  hazard  the.  har* 
mony  and  deareft  intertfft  of  :both  Hates.  But  we  arQ 
notwithftanding,'  told  moft  confidently,  'that  this  aft  of 
the  year  1782  effe&uaUy  fecures  union  and  connexion 
on  a  firm  and  laftingbafe,  becaufe  forfooth  it  makes  the 
Britifhi  minifter  aiifwerable  to  the  Bfitifh  Ration,  if  any 
law  ftiould  receive  the  royal  affent  in  Ireland,  which, 
$ould  in  any  way  injure  the  erripife,*  be  incompatibly 
with  its  imperial  interefts,  or  tend  to  fcparate  Ireland.* 
The  royal  negative  is  a  prerogative  of  a  very  delicate  * 
nature,  and  the  right  has  "tain,  fo  long  unexerdfed,  that 
in  an  ordinary  cafe  it  WQuld  have  become  obfolete  and 
cxtinguifhed.    Differences  may  occur  between  the  con* 

'  current  determinations  of  the  two  houf^s  of  parliament 
and  the  real  interefts  of  the  nation,  in  which  the  king's 
diffent  may  rightfully  and  ufefully  intervene  for  the 
publick  good :  yet- even  thefe  cafes  ittufl  b^  attended, 
with  great  dearnefs  :  for  otherwife,  parliament  and  the 
king  might  be  committed  In  a  doubtful  Tlruggle  for  pre- 
dominance, of  the  fad  effe&s  of  which,  Great  Britain 

»  pnee'  had  fatal  experience*    But  delicate  and  dangerous 

*  The  Speaker's  Speech,  page  24. 
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*s  muft  always  be  the  cafes,  wherein  this  prerogative, 
interferes  between  the  parliament  and  the  nation,  of  in- 
finitely greater  alarm  would  any  cafe  prove,  in  which 
the  prerogative  "Siould  be  called  into  exercife  between  the  ' 
legiflatures  of  the  two  kingdoms.  What  would  the  in- 
dependent legiflature  of  Ireland  regard  the  refppnfibility 
of  the  Britifh  minifter  ?  How  eafily  could  they  vote  any 
man  an  enemy  to  his  country,  who  fhouid.dare  to  fupport 
the  right  of  the  crown,  of  England,  or,  the  right  of ,  the 

'  minifter  to  advifexhe  crown,  to  fupprefs  the  concurrent 
determination  of  both  houfes  of  the  parliament  of  Ire* 
land,  as  they  formerly  yoted  any  marfain  enemy  to  his 
country*  who  fhould  dare  to  enforce  the  right  of  the 

.  tijthe  of  agiftment,  whereby  the  burthen  was  thrown 
upon  the  potatoes  pf  the  poor,  in  that:  great,  province 
where  grazing  has  chiefly  prevailed  ?  The  very  cir* 
cumftance,  of  the  Britifti  minifter  advifing  his  majefty  to, 
refufe  the  ♦yal  aflent  to  a  bill  pafled  by  the  Iri(h  parlia*  • 
ment,  would  inevitably  inflame  the  legiflature,  and  roufe 
the  nation  of  Ireland.  Would  the  Britifh  minifter  be 
acknowledged  a  better  or^fitter  judge  of  the  intereft  of 
-*  Ireland,  or  even  of  imperial  interefts,  than  the  co-equal 

,    and  independent  legiflature  pf  Ireland?  n Would  not, 
the  minifter  be  rather  reprefented  as  afting  under  the 
*        influence  of  the  Britifh  legiflature,  as  facrificing  the  in- 
terefts of  Ireland  to  thofe  of  Britlin,  and  as  infulting 
the  dignity  and  independence  of.  a  diftinft  kingdom  ?, 

'  Would  ther^  t>e  no  pfetido-patripts,  no  factious  dema-* 
gogues  in  parliament,  and  bo  jacobin  feparatifts  and 
confpirators  out  of  parliament,  ready  to  fan  the  flatfte, 
and  to  haften  the  conflagration  of  tvro  great  Hates  ?  If. 
would  be  idle  to  purfue  farther  .  a  matter  fo  palpable, 
But,  the  weak&efs  of  the  confident  CQnclufien  alluded 
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td,  as  well  as  of  feveral  others,  of  an  extraordinary  na* 
tufe,  delivered  to  parliament  in  g  high  tone  of  popular 
authority*,  hits  been  Ingenioufly  expqfai  by  an  able 
member  of  parliament,  who  early  fupported  with  manly 
eloquence,  in  the  face  of  prejudice,  the  utility  of  legit- 
lative  union.f  -If  is  evident,  however,  that  the  com* 
pafts  and  provifions  whereby  the  legiflature  of  Ireland 
fljould  be  bound  to  adopt  the  afts  of  the  Britifli  legiflfc> 
ture,  muflf  be  as  wide  as  the  whole  (phere  of  imperial 
concerns;  for  otherwifei  whatever  remained  wonl<t 
leave  the  tw#  kgklamres  fb  fer  expoftd  to  all  the  con- 
ftqtien^es  pf  difference,  upon  the  innumerable  and 
weighty  imperial  concerns  which  mufl  afife in  the  im* 
ppriai  and  diflmft  progr^fs  of  two  powerful,  proud,  and 
independent  Jtfngdoms,  Bpt  to  adopt  fuch  remedies, 
would  be,  to  make  Ireland  virtually  p.  dependent  pro* 
vince  of  the  empire,  limited  to  its  own  internal  legifla- 
tjon ;  and  in  truth,  they  would  fbon/effefl  no*other  pur* 
pofe,  than  to  produce  new  and  more  alarmipg  different 
^pes,  gjid  furnilh  opportunities  to  the  multitude  of  fepa* 
ratifts,  to -perpetrate  their  defigns  :  fpr,  it  is  ifccqnfifW' 
put,  with  the  plaineft  reafbn,  that  as  Ireland  advance* 
in  riches  and  power,  her  fentiments  of  dignity  and  in-, 
dependence  wilL'becomeJefs  vivid  and  aftive  i  or  that 

*  Among  othens— that,  becanfe  it  has  been  found  ufeful  in  the 
Biitifh  conftitution,  |iiat  to  the  creation  of  law,  the  concurrence  of 
fevesal  branches  of  the  fame  legiflature  T*r  fupreme  authority  mould 
be  neceflafy,  therefore  it  maybeufeful,  that  in  the  fame  empire  or 
Itate  (hould  cxift  two  fupre me  and  independent  authorities,  equally 
iqyefled  with  the  power  of  making  law  in  all  refpecls  whatfoc?er. 
Tlvisiiircry  necdi  only  to  be  announced.  >  v  * 

f  See  a  review  of  a  publication,  entitled,  the  Speech  of  the.  Right 
Hon.  John  Fofcr,  by  William  Smith,  Efq, 
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the  legjflattife,  which,  under  the  influence  of  national 
fentiments,  formerly  commanded  the  repeal  of  the  fixtli 
of  Gorge  the  firft,  ;would  not  contend  for  the  honour,- 
and  the  paramount  right,  of  deciding  on  all  the  effen- 
tial  cpncerns  of  the  Imperial  ftate,  equally  with  the  lie* 
giflature  of  Great  Britain.  ,f 

Let  it  not  be  laid  (it  is  too  ofFepfive  to  the  plalneft  tm- 
dtrftanding)  thai  good  fenfe  and  mutual  interefl  and 
tfFe&ion  have  fectired  and  will  ever  feeure  the  con* 
nexion  and  harmony  of  thefe  kingdoms**  The  degree 
of  good  fenfe  and  benevolence  floating  in  any  commu- 
nity, would  operate  to  very  little  effeft,  in  preierving 
the  harmony  or  even  the  exiftence  of  an  individual  ftate, 
if  there  was  not  a  fupreme  authority  veiled  in  (on** 
part  of  it,  fufficieatly  powerful  to  enforce  neceflary 
.regulations,  and  to  deter  or  reprdfs  the  deftruftive  ef- 
forts of  folly,  paffion,  and  vice.  Still  lefs  can  good  fenfe 
and  fleeting  fentiment  feeure,  or  have  they  ever  fecur- 
cd,  the- harmony  of  diftinft  ftates,  which  happecrto.be 
lb  (ituated  or  related,  that  queffions  of.  national  in- 
terefl:,' and  diftinft  national  claims,  make  frequent  fub- 
jefts  for  difcuflion  and  adjuftment.  The  legiflature  of 
Ireland  has  adopted  the  exifting  navigation  law  en* 
afted  by  the  Britifh  legiflature,  and  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  has  permitted  the  importation  of  colonial 
produce  from  Ireland,  therefore  we  are  allured  that  all 
fubje&s*  of  jealoufy  and  contention  are  foi;  ever  dotw 
away,  and  that  every  thing  which  human  wifdom  can 
ievife  has -'been  effefted  for  the  perpetual  fecurity  of 

• '*  See  the  Spcakqr'f  Speech  palest* 
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Giir  connexion.    But-  theft  a&s  of  the  relpe&ive  lcgl£  [ 
latures  have  effected  no  more  than  daily  takes  place  be-, 
tween  ftates  which  happen  to  be  in  amity,  but  between 
which  incompatible  interefts  and  inveterate"  antipathy . 
create  frequent  and  bittef  wars.     Regulations,  appa- 
rently for  mutual  intereft,  are  agreed  upon  and  ratified* 
They  may  be  obferved  for  a  long  time,  and  produce 
mutual  benefit  j  but  when  new  cafes  arife,  contending 
interefts  occur,  or  different  parties  rule,  the  fabrick  of 
amity  diilhlves,  and  diflerffion  arid  hoftillty  rage  uncon- 
firmed.   Ttat  government  muft  furely  be  acknowledged* 
beft,  which  provides  for  the  moft  and  worft  contingent 
cies,  and  which  moft  effeftually  guards   againft  the 
diforders  produced  by  human  paffions.   Every  day,  new 
fubje&s  of  difference,  and  calling  for  adjuftmerit,  muft 
by  neceflity  arife  between  great  and  diffinA  nations, 
whole  fituations  involve  them  in  any  important  rela* 
lions  5  and  in  every  one  of  thefts  differences  muft  *s 
neceffarily  mingle  all  the  plotting  >  aad .  workings  of 
ambition,  party,  fpirit,  felf  intereft,  and  wicked  cun- 
ning.   Identity  of  intereft  and  identity  of  dominion  and 
controul,  therefore,    can  alone  permanently  preferye 
the  harmony  and  connexion  of  great  and  indepfetfdfent  / 
dates.    The  inftanees  of  diffenfion  and  incompatible 
pretenfions,  which  have  occurred  within  the  few  years 
of  declared  independence,  proclaim  aloud  the  danger  oP 
future, difcord :  the  progrefs  of  thefe  nations,  accumu- 
lates matter  for  difcord :  focieVy  is  every  where  impreg* 
Bated  with  principles  hoftile  to  political  harmony; :  and 
an  enemy  bept  upoirour  ruin,  watches,  and  will  et&r?t  :< 
watch  the  moment  of  our  weaknefs  and  difunion.    It 

would 
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prevent  the  danger  befot£  deftruJflKon  becomes  inevita- 
ble. 

Ih  wHatfever  contentions  id  parliament  frofn  time  td 
6me  rate  place,  fhe  feft  inter  eft  and  the  influence 
of  the  fuperiot  cotmtf  y  riiuft,  nay  actually  do,  conffi- 
rtite  the  ftfbjefls  for'  rfcfiftarfce  and  popular  harangue. 
Trtie  triore  indep&iderit  arid  powerful  the  kiferiouf  coun- 
try, the  more  uniVeriatiy  and  fatally  national  ihtereli4 
and  national  pride  become  neceflarlly  roufed,  by  this 
perpetually  reciirrittg  caule  of  difconfent  ah3  3ifuriion ; 
especially  wiieft  friflafhed  by  alt  thofe~arts  which  the  po- 
.  litical  advetftuffcr  atid\ffre  faftidus  demagogue  employ, 
and  which  in  no  former  days  were  employed  with  jnore  < 
<fcftru&ive  eflfefl*.  Hatfe  ancient  caufes,  in  barbarous 
thfie,  created  hate?  Have  uiutual  injuries  occasionally 
rfcvitfed'  and  aggravated"  atitijfcthy  ?  All  are  vidoufly 
xftfdayecT,  painted  with  invidkrtis  colouring,  and  converts 
dtiritb  pretexts,  for.'  irifofihg  3tid  diffeminating,  every 
opinio  and  principle,  baneful  to  ufefiil  or  permanent 
connexion. 

1  Who'  can  pfretefcd  to  be  blind  to  the  effefts  which  ( 
fiTtxft  folloV  to  two  difttnft  and  powerful  nations,  whofe    ' 
dfepeft  intcreft  require*  that  they  (houid  uniformly  aft 
a*  one,  but1  beft^edn  whom,  in  former  times,  fo  man/ 
fad  cattfefc  of  offence   and   rancour  fubfifted,  and  in 
whoft  independent  claidis*,   various  purfuits,   and  in- 
cr&afiri^gre&riels,  lurk  fo  paany  contingencies  fruitful 
of  d&6rd?      ' 

<s  The 
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The  ^taforjnly  operating  principles  of  onr  nature 
afliire  us,  that  the  jealoufy  of  diftihjt  intereft  will  pro* } 
greifively  aggravate  thefe  alarming  tendencies.     Thjt 
jealoufy  has  frequently  been  roufed,as  we  have  all  feen, 
add  as  we  have  beea  aflured  by  the  leading  oppofer  of 
Onion.     That  jealoufy  muft  increaie  (as  we  have  beea 
told  by  the  feme  authority)  with  two  independent  legif- 
latuf es ;  k  nftift  ftill  farther  inereafe  as  the  ebje&s  of  ' 
intefeft  become  more  numerous  and  important  v  arfc^ 
national  intereft  is  fo  interwoven  with  political  regular 
tion,  that  common  fenfe  concurs  with  the  fame  autho- 
rity, in  concluding,  that  without  a  united  intereff,  poli-  - 
tical  Union   will  receive  many   (hocks,  and  Jbparation 
of  iirtefeft  muft  threaten  fcparation  of  connexion. 

What  can  prevent  a  progrefe  of  this  nature  from 
terminatingvin  deftru&ion,  but  an  overbearing  influence, 
which,  in  its",  turn,  creates  new  dHguft,  indifpoles  to 
mutual  amity,  and  prevents  the  two  kingdoms  from, 
gaining'  the  full  efleft  of  thofe  advantages  with  which 
nature  and  cultivation  have  fupplied  them-  . 

If;  however,  compleat  Union  cannot  be:  effected, 
the  only  hope  then  remaining  for  the  permanency  of  our 
connexion  is>  that  the  virtual  dependence  of  the  legif- 
Jature  of  Ireland  upon  the  legiflature  of  Great  Britaji 
may  be  inviolably  fecured.  The  executive,  as  has 
been  obferved,  is  no  doubt  the  immediate  iuftrumeot 
to  fecure  that  dependence ;  but  the  executive  can  aft 
only  by  the  aid  and  under  the  controul  of  the  iupreme 
power,  the  legiflature  <sf  the  ftate :  and  it  is  too  plaia 
for  controverfy,  that  unlefs  -the  legiflature  of  Ireland 
had  been  ultimately  controlled  by  the,  fupreme  power 

of 
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©£  Great  Britain*  and  rendered  to  all  fubftantial  e{Fe& 
*•■  dependent,  Ireland  could  not  have  been  preferred  in 
that  connexion  which  has  been  deemed  neceflary  to 
the  Veil  being  and  even  exigence  of  both  kingdoms.. 
Party  fag$,  joined  to  popular  commotion,  and  aided  by 
foreign  intrigue  and  power,  muft  in  fome  of  the  many 
periods  of  difficjaity,  have- long  fince  produced  fepara- 
tion,  or  finch  fobje&ion  as  is  totally  incohfiftent  with 
bVf  dpgrec  of  public^  prpfpierity, 

.But  the  growth  pf  this^ountry  has  been  fuch,  as  at 
length  to  rcfift  a%<J  Ipurn  dependence.  It  has  rivalled 
the fuperiour,  or  as  it  may  fubftantfally  bewailed,  the* 
Parent  Country,  and  has  claimed,  almpft  enforced,  3 
perfeft  equaKty  of  rights :  and  the  legislatures  are 
pow  profeffecjly  and  by  fojemn  declaration  cpmpleatly 
independent  ^nd,  if  fijcb  an'e*preflipn  can  "properly 
'■  be  ufed,  equally  fupremp.  There  is  therefore -no  right- 
ful dependence  Svhatfoevef ,'  \lo  a.  vowed  regular  means 
by  which  tp  pf$ferve  the  neceflary  dependence  ;  an4 
lOnfequently,  the  jneans  to  be  ufed  ipuft  be  irregular! 
Vnjuftifiable,  and  offensive,  and  as  fuph  cannot  fail  tq 
furniih  additional  caufes  pf  difcontent  afld  diflenfion. 
The  growth  pf  d*{|in#  Ireland  i(i  power,  muft  certain- 
ly renc|£r  this  dependence  the  more  precarious,  and 
con&quently,  render  means  more  powerful  ne<:eflary« 
Ireland,  advancing  in  power  and  dignity*  conldnotbu* 
feel  and  aft  as  aU  other-  nations  -have  felt  and  afted  iq 
flmilar  fituations. ,  Her  people,  through  all  their  ranks, 
would  imbibe  the  fpirit  of  r^fiftance.  We  are  well 
aware  how,  and  by  whom,  the  occafion  would  be  im- 
proved j  and  looking  at  the  prefen.tr  transformed  (tat? 

<ra  of 
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of  fiirrounding  nations*  we  cannot  think  on  the  conse- 
quence without  the  deepeft  anxiety. 

To  whatever  fide  we  turn,  we  are  aflkiled  by  new 
difficulties  and  diffractions,  and  can  find  no  ground  orj 
which  to  build  a  liable  hope  of  lailing  and  ufefnl 
connexion,  while  the  fupreme  authorities  in  the  impe- 
rial ftate  remain  diftinft.  But  by  a  JJitfon  of  the  two 
legislatures,  liberally  and  wifely  adjuftedf  in  which  the 
eflence  and  form  of  the  Britifh  confutation  fliould  be 
compleatly  preferred,  every  ground  for  recurrence  to 
former  offences  and  animofities,  or  to  their  unhappy 
effects,  and  all  jealoufy  arifing  from  diftinft  national 
intereft  aittT  diftinft  national  pridei  would  be  for  ever, 
done  away.  "The  only  influence  then  to  be  exercifed, 
woujd  be  that  of  the  executive,  flowing  froni  and  main- 
tained by  the.  confutation,  for  tjie  purpofe  of  preferv- 
ing  the  neceffary,  equipoife  of  the  feveraj.  powers  an<l 
orders  of  the  one  great  ftate,  and  of  carrying  on  with 
promptitude  and  effeft  the  necefTary  meafures  of 
national  concern.  There  could  not  then  be  dUlinft 
laws  for  different  parts  of  the  fame  En*pfre;  but  in 
ike  manner  as  the  great  fecurity  of  the  ciyil  liberty  of 
the  fubjett,  under  the  Britifh  Conftitution,  confifts  ii\ 
this  unalterable  faft,  that  whatever  laws  the  members 
of  the  legiflature  enaft,  •  bind  themfelves  and  all  their 
interefts  and  connexions,  equally  with  thofe  for  whon\ 
they  legiflate,  fo  the  laws  ta  be  enafted  in  the, common 
legiflature,  could  not  bind  or  affeft  any  diftriftt  or  ^i- 
vifion  of  the  united  kingdoms  exclufively,  butgiuft 
equally  a{Fe&  all  and  every  part,  an4  by  uniform^,  ope- 
ration*, produce  not  a  diftinft  but  a  comnj6h  intereft ; 
qjid  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  tffc  late  Doctor 
r  Franklin, 
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Franklin,  refpe&tng  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies* 
we  jnight  expeft,  "  that  by  fuch  a  Union  the  people  of 
«  Great  Britain  and  the  people  [of  Ireland]  ^quUI 
«  leam  to  confide^  themfelve?,  got  as  belonging  to  difr 
«  ferent  communities  with  different  interefis,  but  to  one 
«  Community  with  pneintereft  j  which  would  contribute 
<«  to  ftrengthen  the  whole,  arid  greatly  lefle*  the  danger 
t<  pf  future  fepar*tipas-r 


.  »# 


The  inembers  to  be  fent  by  Ireland  to  the  cdbunoa 
legifl^tgre  of  the  two  kingdom?,  would  be  <;oniiderat>ly 
Jefs  in  nwnber  tfyau  the  prefen*  legiflature  of  Ireland  > 
the  jg&Tffosfs  fpr  the  coflipicme,  a$  we  h^ve  now  good 
jeafpn  |p  believe,  would  .b?  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
chofen  by  the  cpunties  and  great  towns ;  while  th^ 
lords  pf '  parliament  would  be  chofen  by  the  greaiebody 
b{  the  mobility :  TJhe  reprejfeptatiph  of  Ireland  there*  , 
fore*  wpuld  Contra  at  bppe,  the  higheft  birth,  the  iabft 
ijidpp$ndent  property,  the  beft  education,  and  the  firft 
abilities.  Such  K  number  of  leading  characters,  deeply 
iptereftedm  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  placed  o»  . 
fo  confpicuous  a  theatre,  could  not  fee,  with  indif- 
ference or  without  refiftance,  any  attempts  of.  palpa- 
ble partiality  or  injuftico:  and  truly,  any  attempt*  of 
(u<?h  3,  nature  muft  be  palpable  indeed  j  for,  what  would 
they  te  ?  They  wpujd  be  attempts  in  a  CQmtnon  legifc 
lature,  to  aft  the  part  of  a  feparate,  nay  hoftile  legislature; 
4  and  certainly,  great  ingenuity  as  well  as  great  violence 
Wpuld  be  negefl^ry,  to'fena&laws,  calculated  to.  diflerve 
one  thirdof  tfre  common  territory,  for  thepurppfe  of  ferv- 
in$  tt*e  regaining  part.  Indeed  fach  a  fyftem  feems  to  be, 

*  $cm  hu  Letter  to  Govornor  Shirley,  dated  asnd  Dee  1754. 

impoffibici 
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hnpoflible  in  its  own  nature  j  for,  fo  nearly  fimilar,  in 
all  the  leading  features  and  circumftances,  has  nature 
formed  and  placed  thefe  iflands,  that  it  is  not  in  hu- 
mas  power  fo  frame  &  regulation,  which  fliould  ferve 
Great  Britain  at  large,  *nd  which  would  not  alio  ferve 
Ireland  at  large,  or  regulation  which  fliould  diflerve 
Ireland  at  large,  and  which  would  not  diflerve  Great 
Britain  at  large.  No  doubt  Ikws  could  be  conceived 
which  might  ferve  fome  particular  town  or  towns,  dif- 

.  tr'ift  or  diftrifts,  of  either  country,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  great  remaining  part  of  both  countries.  But  in  a 
parliament  cOmpofcd  of  the  lending  interefts  of  the 
united  kingdoms.,  in  which  fo  many  of  the  moil  liberal 

-and  enlightened  characters  of  the  age  wpuld  always  aft 
a  commanding  part,  it  is  npt  in  human  credulity  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  local  intereft,  the  narrow  policy,  of  a 
particular  town  or  diftrtft,  Could  influence  the  lords 
and  commons,  in  violation  of  reafon,  in  defiance  of 
ppimpQ,  in  deftruftion  of  the  common  ifltereft,  and  in 
diminution  of  national  ftrength,  to  confpire  in  facrl- 
Scing  the  great  to  the  little,  the  whole  to  a  part. 

All  reafoning  from  what  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  has  doae,  or  wpuld  'probably  do,  as  a  Sepa- 
rate legislature,  is  totally  inapplicable  tQ  the  prefen* 
fubjeft,  even  if  all  were  foqnd  -that  has  been  invidi* 
oufly  infinuated. 

In  all  fuch  cafes,  a  feparate  legiflature  guards  and 
promotes  a  feparate  intereft ;  and  the  laws  deemed  par-.  - 
tial,  operate  by  way  of  privilege  and  prote&ion,  in  fa- 
vour of  tne  fubjefts  of  a  diftinft  kingdom*  as  againjta 
foreign  ftate,  -fo ,  far  gs  a  diftinft  iatereft  is  concerned. 
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But  a  united,  parliament  can  have  no  feparate  intereftlci 
<&nfidt.  Tlie  whole  united  people- of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  become  the  fubje&s  of  irs  Jegiflative  care  \ 
in  its  compofition  would  be  found  not  only  the  propfcr 
reprefentation  of  Ireland, _  but  alfo  many  refpeftable 
reprefentatives  for  Great  "Britain,  as  deeply  interefted 
in  their  own  property  for  the  peculiar  welfare  of  Ire- 
land as  for  that  of  Great  Britain  :  the  fttbje&  matters  to 
be  difcufled  would  be  fubje&s  of  common  intereft, 
could  be  preferred  only  in  that  form,  and*  mtift  preclude 
£11  invidious  debate  as  between  diftin&  ftates :  whil* 
the  frequency  of  deliberation  on  the  common  intereft' 
of  the  fubjefts  of  both  iflands,  could  not  fall,  ope-  . 
rating  by  the  fure  principle  of  habit,  to  create  and 
strengthen  in  the  legislature,  the  fentiment  and  princt- 
.  pie  of  a  common  intereft,  and  by  neceffity  diffufe  tha 
fentiment  and  principle  through  the  conftituent  body, 
the  whole  united  comnfcsnity-  N 

Two  mighty  inftances  indjpqfjt  have  been  vehemently 
toTged  and  idly  repeated,  not  of  partial  laws,  but  pf 
laws  tlnjuflly,  as  it  is  faid,  and  in  breach  of  faith,  en- 
abled as  againft  Scotland  in  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  thefe  are  relied  on  as  proof,  that  the-  m- 
terefts  of  Ireland  as  well  as  of  Scotland,  would  be  fa-  . 
crificed  after  a  Union*  to  the  imerefts  of  England. 
But  thefe  inftances  have  been  fo  clearly  and  repeatedly 
proved*o  be  unfounded,  that  it  would  be  tedious,  a*  : 
it  is  unneceffary,  to  repeat,  or  to  add  to,  the  refutati- 
on. It  may  be  proper  however  to  remark,  that  from 
the  part  taken  by  the  Scotch' members  of  parliament  in 
the  matter  of  the  malt  tax,  it  cannot  eafily  be  fhewn,  that 
they  were  indifferent  to  the  infcrefts  qf  'their  particular 

countryj 
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country ;  nor  in  truth  can  ir  be  fhewn,  that  in  any 

jnatter  in  which  the  interefts  of  Scotland  have  Come  im- 
to  difcuffion,  the  Scotch  reprefentatives  have  not  ftre- 
fluoufly  fupported  them.  The  proceeding  on  the  occa- 
fion  of  the  malt  tax  proves  to  have  been  merely  an  ef- 
fort of  the  then  oppofition,  to  give  to  a  quibble  mbre 
€ffe&  than  to  fubftaritial  and  equal  juftke.  The  aff 
wMch  placed  Scotland  on  the  fame  footing  as  England 
in  tefycfk  tathe  law;  of.  high  treafon,  is  acknowledged 
By  thofe  who  invidioufly  adduce  it>  to  have  been  for 
the  benefit  of  Scotland  j  while  on  examination  it  ap- 
ptears  to  have  been  enafted  in  exaft  purfuance  of  an 
article  of  die  Union.  We*  may  therefore,  jin  oppofi- 
d^to  modern  calumny,  continue  to  give  credit  to  the 
ffloft  refpeftable  hiftorians1  of  the  times  fubfequentto 
the  Union,  who  concur  in'teftiffiony,  to  the  good  faith1 
attd  impartiality  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  in 
obftfvance  od  the  compaft,  as  well  as  to  the  many 
and  lading  benefits  which  have  refulted  to  Scotland 
from  the  Union,  notwithftanding  the  gloomy  and  in- 
flatamatory  forebodings  (long  fince'falfified)  of  Locfcate, 
Pletcher  and  Lord  Bettiaved. 

TEe  kadfef  of  the  oppofition  to  Union :te  fSnfitite  of* 
the  failure  of '  all  fuchinftances  in  proving  a  breach  of 
eoqipfefib,  that,  in  the  whole  of  his  long  fpeech,  he  pre- 
tends not  to  adduce  or  to  ftipport  one :  and  even  when  , 
he  attempts  to  flrew,  that  by  the  income  tax  At  ar- 
ticles of  Union  are  virtually  broken,  yet  he  difavows  atfy* 
irtfiriuation  that  thrmeafure  is  a  breach  of  any  article  of 
the  Union,  or  that  it  was  intended  to  evade1  it.*    The  J 

weakne& 
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weakncfs  and  futility  of  tis  endeavour  to  (hew  that  by 
this  meafure  the  article*  of  Union  arc  virtually  broken, 
fcrve  to  confirm  rather  than  weaken  our  reliance  on  a 
unked  legislature.     He  fays,   that  by  annihilating  the  . 
meafure  of  a  land  tax,  another  is  raifed  by  the  name  of 
the  income  tax.     But  the  land  tax  is  pot  annihilated  ;  It 
Vtmains  fubflantially  as  it  was  ;  it  is  merely  difpbfed  of 
in  order  to  raife  a  large  principal  fum  for  the  exigencies 
of -the  ftate;  and  whether,  the  proprietor  of  an  cftatp 
purchafes  in,  or  continues  to  pay  the  tax,  is  to  all  real 
effeft  the  fame.  \  But  if  it  were  annihilated,  the  effeft 
would  be  the  fame  iri  Scotland  as  in  England :  the  tax, 
according  to  the  proportions  agreed  on  at  *he  Union 
would  be  done  away  as  to  both  countries  :  and  all  other 
taxes,  whatever  they  were  op  might  be,  would  remain 
the  (ante.     Bttt  how- the  annihilation  of  .the  land  tax. 
ftppofing  it  annihilated,  produced  the  income  tax,  is 
moil  inconceivable.    The  large,  fum.  arifing  from   thfc 
fele  of  the  land  tax,  we  fhouid  more  naturally  expeel, 
would  have  precluded  the  neceffity  of  the  income  tax* 
for  the  income  tax  has  not  been  raifed  to  pay  the  inter- 
eft  of  loans,  or  in  any  refpeft  to  ftand  in  the  place  of 
ordinary  tasics,  but  is-exprcf>ly  adopted  in  place  of  a 
Joan,  and  fo  far  to  preclude  the  neceffity  of  loan  or  of 
permanent  taxes.  The  proportion  therefore  is  as  incon- 
fiftent  as  it  is  unfoupded,  and  by  the  by  is  equally  ir- 
relevant. The  lands  of  Scotland,  by  the  articles  of  Uni- 
on, were,  he  fays,  to  pay  only  one- fortieth  of  the  Bri- 
tifti  land  tax;  but  he   adds,  ah  incojme  tax  h^s  takea 
place ;  and  income  arifes  out  of  land ;   and  eftimatiog  ' 
Scotland*. in  her  income  at  one-eighth  of  Eiiglandr  her 
lands  will  therefore  pay  henceforward  one-eighth  in- 
Acad  of  one- fortieth   of  what   thofe  of  England  do."~ 
h  Now, 
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&ow,  in  order  to  give  any  femblance  of  reafon  to'  this 
argument,  It  muft  be  previously  (hewn  that  the  propor- 
tion of  land  tax  for  Scotland,  was  at  the  Union,  moft 
abfurdly  and  unjuftly,  adopted  as  the  ratio  of  all  other 
taxes  to  be/paid  by  Scotland ;  for  no  tax  was  ever  in- 
vented, or  can  be  conceived,  which  is  not  paicl  out  of 
income ;  and  whether  a  man  pays  a  certain  amount,  by 
the  name  of  an  income  tax,  in  the  form  of  one-tenth  of 
his  revenues,  or  in  the  'form  of  taxes  upon  confumption, 
window .Jigtits,  hearth  mpney>  or  the  like;  makes  not 
to  common  Tenfe  the  flighteft  difference.  But  we  know, 
for  we  are  accurately  informed  by  the  hrftorians  of  that 
day,  that  the  proportion  of  land  tax  was  not  adopted  as 
the  ratio  of  other  contributions,  but  was  merely  a  re* 
gulation  df  j:hat  particular  tax  then  fubfifting  in  Eng- 
land, adopted  according  to  circumftances*  Many  objec- 
tions had  been  made  as  to  the  different  modes  in  the 
two  countries  of  valuing  the  lands,  of  fetting  them,  df 
the  payment  of  rents^  and  of  levying  and  paying  in  the 
fams  charged  upon  land ;  which  rendered  it  difficult 
to  adjuft  this  tax  equitably  by  any  rate  or  valuati- 
on'; and  therefore,  to  accommodate  all  differences,  and 
to  fmooth  the  way  for  fo  defirable  a  porpofe  as  they 
were  about  to  accomplish,  the  commiffioners  agreed 
that,  as  to  this  particular  tax,whenever  it  (hould  be  laid 
dri,  Scotland  fhould  pay  a  certain  fixed  fum,  in  the 
event  of  England  paying  another  certain  fum,  and  fo  in 
proportion.  But  this  mode  of  regulating  a  particular  * 
tax  was  never  tifl  now  dreamt  of  as  a  Standard  for  regu* 
lating  any  other  taxes,  whether  called  enftoms,  excife, 
afieflTmeut,  or  contributions  of  income.  Be  the  lanci  tax 
jexifting  Or  annihilated,  difpofed  of  for  a  principal  fum, 
er  remaining  as  a  tax  with  government,  all  other  taxes 
•  remain 
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remain  as  before,  and  regulated  in  the  long  ufed/fcnd  ac- 
knowledged way.  This  infinuation.  therefore,  or  disa- 
vowal of  an  infinuation,  inftead  of  ferving,  mars  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  is  infinuated. 

Tht?re  is  no  reafon  then  for  apprehenfion,  that  the  Je- 
giflaturg  of  a  great  nation,  like  united  Britain  and  Ire* 
land,  would  facrifice  the  interefts  of  one  great  and  ef- 
fential  part  to  thofe  of  another;  nor,  if  the  apprehen- 
fion were  rational,  can  it  be  conceived,  thsft  the  execu- 
tive could  countenance  fuch  abfuqd  fchemes,  evidently 
deftru&ive  of  the  well-being  and  fafety  of  the  whale 
over  which  it  prefides,  and  tending  to  weaken  as  well 
a$  degrade  the  government;  but  even  if  the  vicious' 
folly  were  poflible,  a  penetrating  and  a&ive  oppofition, 
Joined  to  the  members  for  the  great  portion  of  the  ftate, 
againft  which*  the  weak  and  wicked  confpiracy  would 
be  formed  muft  expofe  and  defeat  fuch  wild  at- 
tempts. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  connexion  indeed^  which  be* 
comes  neceffarily  more  flight  and  precarious  as  Ireland 
becomes  mighty,  mighty  to  deftro.y  as  well  as  to  fup- 
port  Great  Britain,  if  woul4  not  be  furprifing  if  the 
Britifh  legiflature  were  to  confider  the  intereii  of  the 
two  countries  .as  incompatible.  Aix  invidious  fpirit  has 
been  long  carefully  kept  alive  among  us ;  and,  what-*  t 
ever  has  been  fuppofed  to,  ferve  the  interefts  of  Great 
Britain,  has  been  generally  feprefented*  for  that  reafon4  . 
as  baneful  to  the  interefts  of  Ireland*  Hence  the  cry 
for  nonimportation  agreements,  and  the  demands  of 
prohibitory  duties,  hoftije  bounties,  an<j  the  HJ^e  ;  which, 
(o  far  as  carried  into  pra&ice,  hays  hurt  our  own  valua- 
M%  v  We 
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ble export  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  they  have  dimi- 
nifhed  the  imports  from  Britain;  and  at  the  fame  tirrfe 
have  been  productive  of  jcaloufy  and  hoftile  regulations  on 
the  other  fide :  a  fpirit  and  a  conduct  on  the  part  of  both, 
no  doubt,  aimoft  equally  definitive.* 

But  if  we  confider  the  political  principles,  peculiarly 
inimical  to  Britain  and  the  Britifh  conftitution,  (o  fedu- 
loufly  propagated,  which  have  not  only  poffeffed  the 
unthinking  mafs  of  our  people,  but  have  put  rn  motion 
fo  many  of  the  educated  $  if  we  add  the  unfortunately 
divided  ftate  of  this  country  as  to  religion ;  and  then 
review  the  deftru&ive  progrefs  of  France  through  E&-:  • 
rope,  and  recoiled  her  malignity  to  Britain  as  the  grand 
obftacle.to  her  defigns;  can  any  rational  underHanding 
Conclude,*  that  it  remains  the  irtfereft  of  Grjat  "Britain  v 
to  regard  the  intereft  of  Ireland  as  her  own,  anj  to  ufc 
every  means  for  the  promotion  of  a  diftind  profperity, 
Which  neceflarily  conferring  power,  may,  ultimately  exalt 
an  implacable  foe,  upon  the  ruins  of  that  grand  fyftem 
of  civilization,  which  it  has  coft  induftry,  wifdom,  a#d 
patrlotifm,  ages  to  ered  ? 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  reprefentatives  from  every 
part  of  thefe  iflands,  conftitute  the  legislature  for  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  all  the  ads  of 
which  equally  affect  both  united  kingdoms,  then  are, 
the  interefts  of  all  fo  bound  up  together,  .that  the  motives 
which  have  hitherto,  influenced  the  legiflatures  for  the 
diftind  kingdoms,  to  prefer  diftind  interefts,  ar*  wholly 
taken  away;  nay,  the  fubjedt  matter  no  longer  remains  * 

*  5cc  Lord  5heffi$WV  Obfcrvation  «n  the  Trade  of  Ireland* 

.•  •  for 
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for  there  can  be  no  feparate  national  intereft  in  any  part 
or  member  of  a  confolidated  ftate,  the  national  intereft 
and  the  cofnrnon  intereft  being  then  one  and  the  fame*. 
The  laws  cannot  operate  partially,  for  the  -fame  laws 
are  made  for  the  whole,  and  there  is  no  feparate  inter* 
eft  to  be  promoted.  '  Partial  regards  and,  invidious  con-* 
fide  rations  aftc&  the  laws  of  neighbouring  ftates  3  for 
the  4nterefts  of  neighbouring  ftates  have  been,  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  almoft  conftantly  in  oppofition :  but 
in  one  undivided  ftate,  the  national  intereft,  the  grand 
object  of  legiflation,  being  the  fame,  partial  regards  as 
oppofed  to  a  common  intereft,  howfoever-they  may  in- 
fluence individuals,  cannot  materially  affe£t  the  general 
law*  We  do  not  find  that  partial  attachments  operate 
in  the  legiflature  of  Great  Britain,  to  tfie  detriment  of 
fliiy  part,  or  to  the  benefit  of  any  part,  in  oppofition  to 
the  common  intereft ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  drug- 
gie of  party  for  political  power,  and  whatever  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  publick  meafures  may  take  place, 
we  never  hear  of  the  intereft  of  any  particular  diftri£ 
being  oppofed  to  the  national  profperity.  Partial  at- 
tachments muft  ever  be  various  in  a  numerous  legifla- 
ture, and  therefore  counteract  each  other;  befides,  the 
fear  of  fuccefsful .  oppofition  *tp  partial  meafures ;  ret 
pe&  for  opinion;  regard  for  a  common  caufe,  which 
the  habits  of  confulting  on  the  grand  fubje&s  of  pub- 
lick  policy  naturally  beget ;  the  ufeful  intermixture  of 
opinions,  flowing  from  conftant  intercourse  and  difcuft. 
fion;  thefe,  and  innumerable  combinations  of  fimilar 
nature  noncur  tb.create,'  union  of  views,  and  union  of 
exertion,  to  a  common  good,     '  * 

■    .     h 
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In  fuch  a  confolidatiqn  of  interells,  the  profperity 
?wd  power  of  every  part,  form  the  profperity  and 
power,  and  contribute  to  the  liability  of  the  whole, 
Confequently,  in  the  united  legislature,  engaged  in 
advancing  the  wealth  and  greatnefs,  not  of  a  feparate 

*  ftate,  but  of  one  undivided  and  infeparable  (late,  every 
encouragement   that   ah   enlightened   zeal   for  national 

'irttcreft  could  give,  would  be  extended  to  every  bene- 
ficial exertion  of  every  part  of  the-  perfectly  united 
empire.  The  united  parliament  would  be  composed, 
not  of  a  narrow  ariftocracy  attended  by  a  tribe  of  - 
devoted  and  uninformed  dependents,  but  of  the  nume- 
rous great  intereft  of  the  united  kingdoms,  ^ided  by 
the  various  and1  extenfive  information  of  every  profef- 
fion,  art,  and  occupation,  of  a  moft  active,  profperous 
and  enlightened  nation.  Unembarrafled  by  the  con-r 
tending  claims  of  diftinft  and  rival  flates,  fuch  a  legw 
flature,  therefore,  would  be  at  once  actuated  by  mo- 
tive "and  Turnifhed  with  ability,  to  caH  forth  every 
latent  power,  and  to  cherifh  every  rifing  effort,  in  the" 
promotion  of  particular,  and  confequently^  of  general, . 
induftry  and  profperity.  One  part  of  a  great  date, 
from  produce,  filiation,  or.  habit,  is  often  capable  of 
cultivating  a  valuable  ait,  which  is,  both  phyfically 
and  morally,  beyond  reach  of  another,  This  fa£r  in 
an  extended  territory  takes  place  to  manifold  effect;  , 
*nd  by  )>eing  fltilfully  improved,  tfends  to  multiply  the 
riches  and  refources  of  a  country.  Such,  advantage* 
flow,  in  a  cpnfiderable  degree,  ev$n  from  intercourfe 
with  foreign  ftates;  but,  in  far  greater  proportion^ 
and'to  hapoier  effect,  in. the  various  and  multiplied  re* 
latjons  of  Different  parts  of  the  fame  country,  whereby 
the  peculiar  indufhy,  ?nd  produ£b?  and  wants,  of  varw 

QVft 
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Ous  dift rifts,  contribute- reciprocally    to  the    profperitjr 
of  each,  and,  in  entire  «ffe<3,  to  the  enlarged  profpe*    . 
^rity  of •  the  w  hole  ftate.     Hence,  various  and  extenfive 
interchange  of  benefits  neceffarily  begets  correfponding 
intercourfe ;    real   intereft  becomes  better    underftoodj 
prejudice  fubmic    to  experience ;.  and    amity  and  fuc- 
cefc,   going    hand   in    hand,'   mutually    promote    each* 
'other.     And  hence  may  be  inferred*  *the  futility  of  all 
thofe  invidious  ftatements  and  calculations,  which  are 
manufactured  by   party  difpufants,   for  the   piirpofe   of 
fhewfng  the   fupefior  advantage  of  either  kingdom  in 
its  intercourfe  with  the  other*     Thefe  zrc  not  neceflary  . 
to   prove    that   the    feparation    of  Ireland    would  ulti- 
mately  ruin  Gr^at  Britain,  or   that   Ireland  could  -  not 
exift  unconnected   with  Great  Britain.     All  the  garb- 
ling,   mifnair.tng,  and  fophiftry, .  with,  which  fome  of 
them  have  been  introduced  and  difpiayed  might  eafiljr 
have  l^en  fpared.*     Thefe  Iflands,  it  appears  clearly 
enough  without  all   this    machinery,    are    formed    by 
nature,  by  -  relation,  by  habit,  by   common,  hope   and 
fear,  to  coalefce  arid  to  become  perfectly  one,  in  political 
effence,  form,  and  energy.  ~ 

But  it  fecms,  the  woollen,  cotton,  iron,  and  pottery 
manufactories,  are  thofe  in  which  Britiih  capital  is 
chiefly  employed,  thofe-  for  which  Great  Britain  is  g>e- 
culiarly  fitted,  and  in  which  hef  people  eminently  ex- 
cel; therefore  Ireland  in  all  the  enriching  arts  of  in- 
duftry,  is  to  degenerate  after  union,  Britifh  capital 
will    no  longer   contribute    to  fupport  her   trade,  and 

*  Sec   (fcamcfully    fophiftical   ftatements  detefled  'in  cbfervalhm  tm  . 
that  part  of  the  Sfwktrs  ffetcb  witch  rtlaUt  to  trude,  from  pag«  16  to* 
><  ge  29. 

^  *  .    Britifli  . 
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Britifli    fettlcfs   will  be  more   detered    than  ever  from 
making,  or  taking   part  in,   eftabliflimcnts  among  us. 
That  Great  Britain  is  unaivalled  in  thofe  manufactures 
is  neither  to  be  denied  nor  regretted  *  they  contribute 
confiderably  to  her   riches,    and  to   that    might  which 
(he  is  now   putting  forth  in  a  common  defence.     But 
evei)  in  thefe  art)  of  induftry  we  have  a  {hare ;  and  fo 
far   as  may  be !  confident  with  the  application  of  our 
capital,  and   with    our  attention  to   thofe  objects    for 
which  we  are  beft  fitted,  and  in  which  we  have  dm-    . 
'nently  prtfpered,  we  mayjuftly  encourage  the  hope  of 
taking,    in    progreflion,    a    large     (hare.      That    this 
country  is  capable   of  cultivating  the   woollen    manu- 
facture to  confiderable  extent  is   undoubted,- from  the 
very  inftance,    which    the  oppofers  of  union   adduce, 
of  the  profperous  (late  of  that  manufacture  in  Ireland 
at  a  very  early  period ;  atid  from  the  fad  that,  for  a 
good  while  paft,  and  at    this  moment  a    refpe&able 
trade  has  been  and    is  carried  on  in  the  coarfer  bran* 
.  ches  of  woollen  goods.     It  may  be  true  that  in  1698, 
Ireland  exported  woollens    to    the   amount   of  above 
1 00,60  ol.  and  in  1798,  to  the  ambunt  only  of  ia,oooh 
and  yet  in  the  latter  period  more  woollen  goods   may 
have  been  manufactured .  in  Ireland  than  in  the  former 
period;  for,  the  prodigious  increafe  of  her  people,  and 
of  their  ability  to  purchafe  cloathing,  within  the  laft 
centtlry,  has  been  fuch  as  to  annihilate  any  inference 
which  can 7  be  drawn    from  this   difference  of  export.    . 
A   fimilar  obfervation  is    applicable    to  the  ftatement 
that,  about  ten  years  ago   Britain  exported  in  woollen 
manufacture  to  the  whole  world  4,3683936!.  in  value, 
and  in  the  laft  year,  6,836,6031.  and  that  out  of  the 
former  there  went  to  Ireland  353,7811,  and  out  of  the 
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latter  580,7231.  fp  that  in  ten  years  the  tncreafe  of  ex* 
port  to  Ireland  was  more  than  in  an  equal  propor- 
tion tm  the  increase  of  export  to  the  reft  of  f  the 
world*.  It  follows  not  hence,  that  a  left  quantity 
of  woollen,  goods  tiras  manufactured  in  the  year 
1798  than  in  the  year  1788,  either  in  Ireland  or 
in  the  reft  of  the  world  5  but  it  may  follow,  as  ■ 
the  fa£t  is*  fhat  in  the?  progrefs,  of  nations,  Ireland, 
as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  world,  but  in  greater  propor- 
tion than  in  many  parts  of  it,  has,  within  the  laft  ten 
years,  increafed  in  riches,  and  particularly  in  the  num- . 
bers  of  thofe  defcriptions  of  people,  who  have  acquir-' 
edthe  means  of  purchafing  the  finer  (woollens  which 
Britain4*  fupplies.  In  the  coarfer  woollens  manufac- 
tured at  home,  we  fee  the  great  body  of  our  numerous 
population  cloathed  j  and  this  is  abundant  proof,  that 
whenever  circumftanccs  fhall  make  m.  our_  intereft,  to 
extend  or  vary  this  branch  of  induftry,  we  have  it  fully 
in  our  power.  But.  it  is  acknowledged  tfyat  Ireland 
works  up  all  the  wool  it  has,  and  it  is  added  that  there 
is  little  reafon.to  expeftthat  the  quantity  will  j>e  en- 
larged, as  the  increafe  of  the  linen  manufacture  and 
of  agricul  ture  gives  a  greater  profit  in  land  than  {beep 
afford +.  Is  it  not  obvious  therefore  that  Ireland  is 
now  in  poffefgou  of  other  means  of  profperity,  which 
it  would  be  folly  to  facrifice  to  the  premature  and 
forced  cultivation  of  certain  branches  of  manufacture, 
which  otfier.  parts;  of  the  fame  empire,  (an  empire 
every  loyal  man  wishes  to  be  one  in  intereft)  happen 
to  cultivate  with  peculiar  (kill  and  to  proiperous 
effeft?  ,•    .'    '\ 

*  Speaker's  Speech,  7*."  \ 

t  Speaker's  Speech,  m 
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In  the  cotton  manufa&ure  alfo,  particularly  hi  the 
coarfer  branches  of  it,  which  do  not  ^require  fuperior 
.ftill,  and  which  are  beft  fitted  for -common  confump* 
tion,  configurable  advances  have  been  npade.  The 
cotton  manufacture  eftablifhed  and  conduced  with 
great  fpirit  and^on  great  capital  by  Mfeflrs.  Orr,  (na- 
tives of  Great  Britain}'  affords  a  moft  refpe&able  in- 
jftance  indeed  of  what  may,b&  dohe  in  this  country, 
when  the  advaneed  ftate  of  Ireland' fhall  give  an  equally 
cheap  raw  material  as  Britain  procures,  and  {hall  af- 
iord  from  more  efiential  occupations  a  fuperfluity  of 
capital 

Inrthe  manufacture  of  Iron  for  the  more  general 
and  ufeful  purpofes  of  life,  fome  fpirited  efforts  have 
been  crowned  with  fuccefs.  Not  to  mention  others, 
Mr.  Blair's  extenfive  worksonthe  River  Liffey  near 
Dublin,  furnifli  a  ftriking  example  of  tthat  may  be 
effeftcd.  Even  in  What  is  called  the  pottery  raani*- 
fafture,.  this  country  has  proved  itfelf  not  incapable  ? 
and  that  it  pofl^fies  all  the  rcquifite  natural  advan- 
tages in  a  fuperior  degree,  has  been  Ailly  Aewnt 
And  till  now  it  has  not  been  denied,  that  capital,  en- 
terprife,  and  fkiil,  are  only  wanting  to  raife  Ireland  by 
degrees,  to  the  higheft  ftate  of  profperity  in  which 
cultivated  arts  can  place  a  nation.  No  doubt,  until 
loQg  eftabilifhment  has  given  capital  and  ikill,  it  may 
be  ncceffary  to  encourage  thofe  who  have  engaged  in 
m^nufa&ures  in  which  Great  Britain  has  long  excelled^ 


*  See  Qbfervations  on  that  part  of  the  Speaker's  Speech,  which 
relates  to  Tiade.— £&.  alfo  Mr.  Wedgwood's  Evidence  before  the 
Houfc  of  Commons  in  England,  in  May  ,.178$, 
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hf  fixing  upon  fuch  articles,  duties  which  may  pre-, 
ferve  to  our  own  rifing  fabricks  the  home  confumption, 
which  home  confumption  in  a  populous  country  is  always 
'  fijfficient,  in  a  reafonable  length  of  time,  to  eftablifli 
whatever  employment  the  circumftances  of  a  people  fit 
them  to  purfue.  Such  encouragement  makes  part  of  the 
plan  .of  Union  Jaid  before  his  Majefty.  Whatever 
capita]  has  been  embarked,  therefore,  and  whatever 
induftry  exerted,  under  exifting  laws,  in  any  infant 
undertakings,  have  compleat  effeft  fecured,  fo  far  <as 
may  be  confident  with  the  coHe&ivegood  of  the  country. 
Under  fuch  encouragement  for  a  confiderahle  time,  (and 
in  juftice  and  good  policy,  it  ought  to  be  for  a  considera- 
ble time)  the  capabilities  of  fuccefs  in  various  purfuits 
will  have -taken  root,  whilft  thofe  in  which  we  could  but 
ftruggle  by  the  aid  of  a  tax  upon  the  confumption  of  our 
people^  will  gradually  yield  to  others  in  which  capital 
may  be  more  beneficially  employed,. 

la  one  branch  of  manufa&ure  we  are  confefledry 
unrivalled ;  and  the  increafing  demand  from  other  coun- 
tries, particularly  from  the  great  Continent  of  America 
multiplying  with  people,  opens  to  induftry  and  capital 
afield  for  enterprife  of  indefinite  extent.  In  agricul- 
ture, notwithftanding  the  increased  produce  of  corn, 
at  the  expence  and  under  the  operation  of  bounties, 
this  country  is  in  an  incalculable  proportion  inferiour  to 
Great  Britain  ;*  and  yet,  its  very  fuperiour  foil,  and 
x  2  numerous 

*  The  contrary  is  indeed  moft  ftrangely  inlinuatcd.  in  the  Speaker's 
Speech,  page  106,  where  it  is  faid,  that  Ireland  fupplies  laigely  that 
kingdom  whofe  profpcrity  we  are  defired  to  imitate,  and  who  cannot 
maintain  itfelf.    It  is  fiirely  an  extraordinary  inference  that,  becanft 
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.,  numerous  ptople,  render  it  peculiarly  capaWc  of  fiif- 
paffiiig  almoft  every  x)ther  oountry,  in  the  hkffings  to 
be  derived  from  this  prirne  fiaurcc  of  national  wealth 
and  happinefs.  Look  to  Great  Britain,  and  obferve  tho 
quantity  of  capital  employed  in  agriculture,  theknow^ 
ledge  and  fpirit  with  which  it  is  carried  on,  and  the 
(bene  of  rnduftry,  plenty,  and  comfort  which  it  exhibits ; 
4Mle  in  Ireland,  ftarved  for  want  of  capital,  and  chief- 
ly conducted  by  an  ignorant  and  torpid  clafs  of  men,  - 
this  fine  country  has  hitherto  but  conjectured  what  it 
is  capable  of,  and  inftead  of  prefentiftg  a  race  of  flou- 
rtfliing  occupiers  of  the  land,  the  happieft  and  mod 
ofeful  members,  of  the  community,  has  too- generally 
expofed  a  wretched  afpeel  of  poverty  and  failure.  To 
put  this  country  in  the  feme  ftate  t>f  agriculture  as  that 
at  Vhich  Great  Britain  has  arrived,  would  coft,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Arthur  Young's  calculation,  little  le§  than 
one  hundred  millions  fterling.    . 

Now,  whence  can  we  exped  an  acceifioni  of  capital, 

kndwledge,  indirftry,  and  enterprife,  but  from  that  fu- 

peremiriently  HourUhing  kingdom',  with  which  we  art 

h  jrartially  connected,   and  with   which  a  perfect  Union 

a  eoutatry  occaGonaUy  imports  coco,  therefore  it  cannot  maintain  it* 
(felf ;  for,  if  the  lame  country  happens  to  export  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  it  imports  corn,  it  follows  that  it  can  more  than  maintain  it- 
felf.  Now,  in  the  laft  edition  of  Adam  Smith's  Wtalt^  *f  Nation,,  the 
enlightened  and  accurate  author  {rates,  that  Gieat  Britain  imports 
only*  quantity  of  grain  equal  to  about  the  five  hundred  an3  fevent^eth 
part  of  its  home  confnmption,  while  it  exports  a  quantity  equal  to  about 
the  thirtieth  part  of  what  it  coaiume*  ;  that  is,  it  exports  mope  than 
eighteen  times  as  much  as  it  imports.  And  yet  it  teems  Great  Bri* 
*  tain  cannot  maintain  iftfelf !  A  concluiion,  if  it  were  tmc,  unhappy  for 
Ireland  as  veil  as  for  Great,  Britain,  y, 

iriuft 
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iraft  give  to  «H  ran^<  of  its  people,  confidence,  and, 
by  progrcflhre  ponfequences,  all  the  cordiality  of  co- 
patriotifm?  *  l 

•  Already  cgnfiderable  fums  have  from  time  to  time  -. 
been  lent<o  tftis  country  by  Great  Britain  upon  landed 
fecurky;  and  it  is  notorious  that  a  very  considerable 
part  of  ifee  frade  of  Ireland  is  carried  on  by  aid  of  Bri- 
tifh capital.  Whatever  we  can  produce  which,  in  any 
part  of  the  immenfiply  extended  ^orrefpondence  of  Great 
Britain,  can  fupply  demand,  is  taken  with  avidity  from 
Ireland,  paid  for  in  advance,  and  tranlported  to  the  ui- 
tkgate  pom  of  deftination,  to  be  widely  diffufed  under 
encouragement  of  the  indulgent  credit  given  by  Britifh 
wealth.  Of  the  jwodigious  quantity  of  our  ftaplema- 
xftifa&ure,  the  linen,  fent  yearly  to  Great  Britain,  Above 
two  thirds  of  the  value  are  paid  in  advance  by'the  mer- 
chants to  whom  it  is  configned ;  and  fome  Britifh  capi- 
tal has  even  been  vefted  in  eftablifbments  of  that  manu- 
facture injrtland.  In  fa#,  fo  conneded  and  interwo- 
ven is  the  profperity  of  this  country  witfc  the  profperity 
of  Great  Britain,  that  almoft  exaftly  in  the-  proportion 
that  Britifh  commerce  has  extended,  the  demands  for 
;what  Ireland  can  foppjy  have  increafed,  and  the  affift- 
ance  of  Britifh  capital  to  call  forth  that  fupply  has  been 
extended.  So  fcnfible  of  thefe  truths  are  many  of  the 
northern  linen  ipapufa&wers,  and  many  leading  com- 
mercial men  in  Cork  and  other  convenient  fea  ports, 
that  no  efforts  of  party  violence  6r  affe&ed  patriotifm, 
have  been  able  to  prevent  them  from  feeing/and  acknow- 
ledging, the  acceflion  of  benefit  to  be  derived,  from 
more  intimate  connexion  with  Great  Britain. 
*  .^ 

'In 
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In  that  highly  improved  country,  every  aftivc  ptif- 
,fuit  has  been  carried  to  fuch  extend  that  enormous  ca- 
"  frital  and  animated  enterprife  feek  new  fields  of.  aftion. 
Before  the  political  convulfion  of  France,  eftablifhments  - 
4n  that  country  were  meditated,  and  fome  a&ually  com- 
menced by  enterprifing  Englifhmen.  Even  in  this  tre- 
mendous war,  fo  has  the  courfe  of  events  concurred 
with  the  ability  and  fpirit  of  Britain,  that  her  wealth 
and  her  enriching  fources  have  increafed  beyond  all 
former  experience  or  hope.  Confider  then  the  circum- 
ftajices  of  Ireland.  Our  climate  as  good  and  our  "foil 
fuperiour;  the  means  of  fubfiftence  more  €afily  raifed 
than  in  almoft  any  other  country  5  a  hardy  and  nu- 
merous,people  capable  of  furnifhing,  at  moderate  rate, 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  \tfeful  labour,  to  all  the  arts  of 
Efe ;  and  a  eoaft  fuperabun4antly  fupplied  with  commo- 
dious havens  for  all  the  purpofes  of  .ready  export  and 
import.  Think  aifo  of  the  fituation  of  Great  Britain. 
The  national  principal  ftock  fwelled  to  enbrmous 
amount,  by  the  acceffion  of  emigrated  property,  and  by 
the  profits  of  enlarged  commerce ;  the  fum  of  wealth 
employed  in  war  returning,  on  the  eftablifhment  of 
peace,  into  the  bofom  of  an  already  incalculable  capk 
tal ;  and  her  people  a&ive  and  experienced  in  every  hi- 
duftriqus  and  enriching  occupation,  acute  to  difcern 
"where  and  how  advantages  are  to  be  purfued,  and  bent 
upon  enterprife  beyond  all  other  nations.  Thus^cir- 
cumftahced  tjiefe  kingdoms  become  perfe&ly  united, 
whereby  all  feparate  intereft  is  annihilated,  diftinft  na- 
tionability  is  loft  in  the  entirenefs  of  the  one  confoli- 
datedftate,  the  fame  fupreme  authority  flowing  from  the 
whole  prefrdes  over  and  regulates  the  whole  of  both 
.countries,  and  the  fame  laws  equally  controul,  encourage, 

and 
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arid  fecure,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  united  fcingdbflk 
What  muft  naturally follow  ?  No  longer  considered  a» 
a  diftinft  or  hoftile  country,  but  as  a  diftrift  of  their 
own  country,  and  bleffed  with  fupfcriour  advantages* 
enterprifing  Engliflitnen,  not  y$t  fixed  in  permanent  et 
tablilhments,  with  a  fuperfluity  of  capital  open  to  their 
ufe,  muft  occafionally  gratify  the  fpirit  of  adventure  la 
a  comparatively  new  and  unoccupied  field.  ,  Frequent 
fuccefs  cannot  but  operate  to  encourage  new  undertak- 
ings ;  and  bur  various  advantages,  whatever  they  are* 
muft  confequently  become  better  underftood  and  more 
fuccefsfully  purfued,  whether  in  agriculture,  in  long 
cftabliftied  nunufa&ure,  or  in  riling. or  in  new  under- 
takings. It  is  ftrange  to  fay,  that  all  this  muft  fail  be- 
caufe  we  have  not  the  cheap  fuel  with  which  Great  Bri- 
tain, railing  it  within  herfelf,  isfurnifhed;  and  at  the 
fame  moment  to  inform. us,  that  if  urged  to  it  we  can? 
raife  abundance  in  our  own  country.  No  doubt  we  can* 
and  it  will  naturally  make  a  ufeful  part  of  our  progrefs, 
to  raife  that  valuable  article  in  abundance,  and  to  fupply 
it  at  cheap  price  to  *I1  the  arts  in  which  it  is  employed. 
In  the  meantime,  the  difference  of  the  price  i>f  fuel  makes, 
fo  fmall  a  part  of  the  coft  of  moft  manufactures,  com- 
pared with  that  of  many  other*  materials  employed,  but 
particularly  with  the  coft  of  labour,  and  is  lb  fully  com- 
penfated  by  the  prefent  duties,  which  are  to  remain  for 
a^confiderable  though  limited  time,  and  afterwards  to 
be  continued  or  gradually  diminilhed  as  publick  good 
may  require,  that  no  real  difcouragement  takes  place  or 
"  can  rationally  operate.*  The  circuitous  meafos  by  which 

*  It  is  matetial  to  obfenre,  that  the  flourishing  Gate  of  manufac- 
tures, depends  not  fo  much  upon  the,  rate  of  profit  as  upoo  the  ex- 
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<o  many  of  the  raw  materials  are  obtained  by  this  coira-* 
try,  enhanced  in  price  by  additional  profit,  freight,  in- 
finance^  and  other  expences*  contributes  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  circumftance,  to  retard  thofe  manufac- 
tures in  which  we  have  not  eminently  excelled  j  and  the 
low  flate  of  induftry  among  our  people,  which  prevents 
the  extension  of  home  confampdon  adds  to  the  dis- 
couragement*   The  finallnefs  of  capital  employed  in  fo- 
reign trade  and  in  agriculture  is  the  caufe  of  both  theie 
deficiencies.    Let  men  poffefled  of  property,  or  capable 
of  obtaining  the  enlarged  ufe  of  it,  in  the  filler  kingdom, 
and  ardent  for  afiiveemployment,  fee  this  happily  circum- 
stanced country,  no  longer  governed  through  the  medi- 
um of  an  interefted  and  doubtful  oligarchy,  no  longer 
liable  to  bt  regulated  by  laws  diftinft  from  their  own, 
no  longer  influenced  by  Separate  or  incompatible  inter* 
.  efts*  and  to  longer,  by  the  very  nature  of  a  diftintt 
Sate,  and  in  the  daily  proceedings  of  its  feparate  legit 
kture,  cherishing  and  bringing  into  a&ion  invidious  and 
alienating  principles,  but  in  every  particular  of  intereft 
government  and  regulation  the  fame ;  then,  apprehensi- 
on and  atfeotiragement  removed,  all  our  natural  adviui* 

tendon  of  (ale,  which  cxtenfion  of  fale  is  beft  promoted  by  (kill  and 
capital.    A  manufacture  making  onty  ten  per  cent,  on  the  capital  em- 
ployed nlay  be  far  more  jtouriihlng  .than  one  making  fifteen  per  cent. 
on  account  of  the  for  greater  quantity  of  bufiBefs  done  by  tfit  former  . 
than  the  latter^  In  (everalmanofa  times  in  Ireland,  at  this  moment,  the 
raterf  profit  is  greater  than  in  thofe  of  the  fame  Kind  in  Great  Britain  ;. 
out  the  greater  capital  ^employed,  and  tl\e  greatet  exten  t  of  (ale,  make 
thofe  in  Great  Britain  generally  mote  fkmrUhin  g  am*  productive,  Un-  . 
der  the  encouragement  of  duties,  fixed  for  a  limited  but  considerable 
time,  and  afterwards  to  he  gradually  diminifhed,  Ireland  will  have 
full  opportunity,  to  improve  her  (kill,  increafe  her  capital,  and  ex* 
tend  her  &le,  fi>  as  with  a  tefs  rate  of  profit,  to  flpurifl*  more  eminently  " 
in  alLthe  arts,  fpr  the  enlarged  cultiratipn  of  which  nature  may  have 
endowed  her*  - 
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tages  are  left  at  liberty  to  operate,  with  full  force  of  mo- 
tive, upon  every  afiive^enf rgy  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
.  the  united  whole.  We  may  therefore  confidently  expe& 
that  the  ikill  in  every  branch  of  agriculture,  now  arrived 
at  fuch  a  height  in  Great  Britain,  and  ft  ill  Cultivated  with 
a  degree  of  ardour  pregnant  with  future  bleffings,  will, 
w-ith  the  affiilance  of  overflowing  capital,  reach  the 
rich  and  extenfive  traces  in  Ireland,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained upon  terms  far  inferior  to  thofe  on  which  the  na- 
turally inferior  lands  of  Britain  are  farmed  ;  and  that  the 
commodious  ports  of  our  finely  indented  ceaft,  will  from 
time  TO  time  invite  many  to  make  eftablHhmeuts  or  tafce 
part  in  eftablifhments,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  foreign 
nations  with  our  productions,  and  of  importing  the  vari- 
ouf  articles  ufeful  at  home  or  fit  to  be  eafily  diftributcd  to 
other  countries. 

Should  fuch  tnftances  bfe  at  firft  hut  few,  fhould  they 
multiply  but  by  flow  .degrees,  yet  ftill  the  efFefts  would 
be  happy.  Men  of  condition  and  property  in  this  coun- 
try would  occafionally  imitate  the  example,  and  in  their 
own  exertions,  or  frrtirefting  the  attention  of. their  fons 
•to  ufeful  employment,  would  promote  individual  and  col-  * 
le&ive  intereft.  Hence,  motives  to  induftry  would  be 
multiplied;  hence,  ftill  and  enterprife  would  follow; 
hence,  our  people  would  be  more  generally  employed 
and  confequemly  ameliorated ;  and  hence,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  iuduftry,  a  tafla  for  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life  would  be  created,  and  every  adive  purfuit 
invigorated. 

To  a  foreign  ftate  the  fiiperflux  of  capital  is  not  eafily 
trufted  i   in  a  foreign  ftate  the  apprehenfive  ftrar»ger  is 
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not  confident  of  prote&ion :  therefore  the  advantage* 
of  a  foreign  ftate  are  neither  fought  nor  cultivated. 
But  in  thVfame  ftate,  inhere  fecurity  of  property  and: 
protection  of  the  individual  art  maintained  and  guarded 
by  the  farne  univerfally  pervading  authority,  the  fubjedt 
is  confident  it)  every  part  of  the  common  territory,  and 
confequently  the  numbers  are  greatly  increafed  of  thofe 
who,  ftimulated  by  the  defire  of  accpufition,  fearch  for 
the  means  of  improving  their  fortune,  and  in  the  fearch, 
multiply  the  probabilities  of  difcovering  the  natural,  and 
improving  the  cultivated  (fturces,  of  individual  gain  and 
national  profperity.  Ireland  has* been  in  material  ref- 
pefls  as  a  foreign  ftate.  The  fuprtme  authority  which 
regulates  all  its  important  concerns  is  different :  the  de* 
bates  in  the  legiflature  are  conftantly  grounded  on  an 
oppofition  of  interefts ;  and  jealoufy  and  rivalry  main- 
tain and  extend  an  unfortunate  religious  and  national 
antipathy.  But  the  two  kingdoms,  on  the  plan  of  Uni- 
on, are  no  longer  to  be  foreign  in  any  refped ;  the  op- 
pofition of  interefts  'can  only  be  that  of  the  united  ftate 
arid  of  foreign  or  hoftile  nations ;  jealoufy  and  rivalry 
(jitffH^  being  removed,  and  the  one  fafCH— i  legiflature  direct- 
ing its  attention  to  the  healing  of  differences,  Uni6n  of 
fentiment  and  affe&ion  will  confeqliently  by  degrees  fol- 
low/Uftion  of  political  constitution.  Hence  with  confi- 
<l?nce  we  infer,  that  eafy  and  free  communication  among 
fell  the  fubjeds  of  the  common  ftate,  and  more  enlarged 
and  various,  interchange  of  benefits,  will  greatly  increase 
the~  profperity  and  happinefs  of  the  whole. 

The  plan  of  the  ceconomifts  of  France  for  eftablifli- 
ing  a  free,  unburthened  and  uncontrouled  intercourfe  of 
nations  in  the  interchange  of  their  peculiar  benefits, 
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and  mutual  fupply  of  their  peculiar  wants,  wHLthea 
(fo  far  as  regards  thefe  iflands)  be  no  lQnger  vifionary; 

The  very  circumftaace  of  being  divided  by  a  narrow 
fea,  inftead  of  furnifhing  a  reafcn  for  luppofing  that 
Providence  intended  they  IhoukLever  remain  feparate 
ftates,  points  out  the  fuperiour  utility  of  their  political 
Union.  It  enlarges  the  extent  of  common  coafts  5  it 
tends  to  increafe  their  common  commerce,  and  to  aug- 
ment their  common  wealth ;  it  contributes  to  multiply 
that  bold  and  hardy  race  of  men,  upon  whofe  ikill;  ac- 
tivity, and  gallantry,  depend  the  fefety,  dignity,  and 
profperity,  of  this  maritime  empire,  formed  to  be  the. 
great  defence  of  hum£n  rights }  it  affifts  to  fpread 
wider  our  {hipping  through  the  world,  to  extend  our 
influence,  and  to  add  to  our  refources;  and,  in  varying 
the  peculiarities  of  human  chara&er,  which  various 
iituation.occafions,  brings  more  varied  occupation  and 
purfuit  to  operate,  to  the  great  common  and'' valuable 
purpofe,  the  publick  good. 

Neither  need  Great  Britain  b$  at. all  apprehenfive  of 
any  lpfs  to  her  by  the  gain  of  united  Ireland.  The 
world  is  Efficiently  wide  for  both.  Befides,  it  has4ong 
been  difcovered,  that  induftrious  nations  thrive  nrfby 
the  poverty  and  lofs  of  their  neighbours,  but  by  their  ' 

,  wealth  and  profperity  5  foi"  To  has  nature  diverfified  this 
earth  and  its  inhabitants,  that  the  pofleffions  as  well  as 
wants  of  different  countries  contribute  to  common  be- 

.  nefit.     Were  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  afting  upon  the  . 
principle  of  diflinft  ai^d  therefore  frequently  inconfift- 
ent  intereft,  to  coupteraft  each  other  by  hoftile   com- 
mercial fews,  they  might  eafrfy  drivp  to  foreign  coun- 
%  %  Hriea 
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tries,  the  advantages  which  each  is  peculiarly  fitted  to 
purfue  ;  whereas,  by  compleat  consolidation)  by  acting 
under  the  fame  regulations,  more  various  arts  may  be 
preferred  and  cultivated  in  the  common  territory,  more 
various  chfles  of  ufeful  fiibjetts  may  be  employed,  and 
the  more  effe&ually  and  happily  may  the  purfuits  and 
productions  of  each  country,  and  of  every  diftfift  of 
each  country,  be  extended  to  their  foil  capability. 

In  fuch  a  fcene  of  things,  it  is  not  improbable  ifedeed, 
that  the  comparative  confequence  and  power  of  the  ari& 
tocracy  of  Ireland   might  become  fomewhat  abated* 
TJiey  would  no  longer  rule  this  country  in  the  form  of 
a  ftnall  feftion,  commanding  the  greater  and  diftribu,t- 
ingthe  leflet  favours  of  the  ftate;  but,  mingled,  with  " 
.the  other  great  interefts  of  the  empire,  would  learn  to 
underftand  and  to  yefpeft  the  nature  of  a;  ufeful  grada*- 
tion  of  ranks  :  and,  inftead  of  forming  an  anomalous 
and  dift  rafting  im]>eriuin  in  imperio>   would  fill  their 
proper  and  important  place  m  the  ftale  of  government* 
Hitherto  a  deftruftive  chafin  in  fociety  has  long  fubfift- 
ed  between  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  the  commu- 
nity j  in   confequence   of  which  fympathy  and  inter- 
courfe  having  been  excluded,  the  prejudices  and  bad 
ientiments,  which  the  natural  fltuation  of  each  foflers 
in  minds  not  corrected  by  neceffity  or  difcipltne,  have 
haAfulUcope  to  operate,  and  have  not  tinly  prevented 
mutual  %coKdiality  and  ufefulnefe,  but  hav$  promoted 
fraud  £nd  kwlefinefs  on  the  one  iEide,  and  inference  and 
•  ppprefEon  on  the  other-  « But,  in  a  ftate  of  fociety  grow- 
'ing  daily  more  fimilar'to  that  of  Great  Britain,  in  which 
every  order  takes  its  juft  fituation  in  &e  great  Jyftem  of 
fub^rdinatibO)  ami  in  wj&h  rank  approaches  and  Wends 
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into  rank,  mutually  fupporting  and  fopported,  felf  inte- 
reft,  neceffity,  opinion,  every  powerful  pririciple,  bind  V 
together  the  community,  form  a  chain  of  good  offices, 
and  at  once  ftcure  the  tranquillity  and  improve  the  cha>- 
rader  of  the  nation.  We  fhould  then  bear  not  long  of 
an  overbearing  ariftocracy  or  gentry,  too  many  of  whom 
(certainly  not  all,  for  we  hav^  happy  exception? }  have 
taken  little  interaft  in  the  condition  or  fate  of  their  infe* 
riou*s  and  dependents ;  but,  in  the  progreffive  improve- 
ment of  fociety,  we  fhould  fee  an  ariftocracy,  the  chief 
in  example  as  the  chief  in  rank,  as  eminently  the  ftcw* 
ards  as  the  favourites  of  Providence,*  who,  con  fide  ring 
their  own  interefts  as  interwaven  with^  the  Xnterefts  of 
the  16 weft  in  the  community,  would  regard  with  fcrti- 
pulous  obfervance  the  fairclaims  between  man  and  man, 
would  fubdue  inveterate  prejudice  by  manly  intercourfe, 
and,  in  a  career  of  enlightened  beneficence,  enlarge  the 
general  happinefs  j— characters,  allied  to  thoie  whom 
Jiftcr  ages  venerate, 

% » 
•  Quiqucfui  mtmores  alio*  fecerc  merenjo. 

The  complete  epnfoUdation  of  th|fe  kingdoms,  how* 
ever,  chiefly  imprefles  tht  mind  of  every  friend  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  its  powerful  tendency  to  give  to 
the  Brittfh  Empire. ftrength-  and  liability  \  in  which  is 
taeceflarily  involved  the  fdcurity  of  our  liberties,  out 
laws,  and  our  religion* 

» 

In  any  other  cafe  than  the  prefent,  in  which  prtju* 

dice,  pride,  ind  party  fpirit  take    fach  a  lead,  one 

.  ihould  fuppofe*  tbatthg  mere  ftatement  of  the  iituatk 

pn  of  thefe  kingdoms,  would  fatisfy  every  man  who 

•     ■  has 
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has  at  all  considered  human  affairs,  that  the  nature  of 
our  connexion  tends  to  difunron  and  weaknefs,  and  that 
in  corapleat  Union,  only,  can  rational  hope  be  found  of 
permanent  (lability. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  tfre  beft  concerted  Union, 
though  rt  might  immediately  add  force  to  die  exertions 
lof  the  Empire,  and  imprefs  enemies  and  traitors-  with 
awej  would  operate  as  by  magical  power,  and  inftant- 
Jy  compofe  the  violence,  eradicate  the  fecretly  working 
Uiifchief,  and  change  the  character  of  this  country. 
No— We  aie  well  aware  that  we  rouft  now  brave  the 
fury  of  the  ftorm ;  and,  under  the  aufpicious  lead  of 
Great  Britain,  we  hope  and  look  for,  a  favourable  iffue 
to  the  conteft,  in  which  we  are  engaged  with  jacobin 
France  and  the  jacobins  of  Ireland.  But  the 'fiery  trial 
•through  which  we  are  paffing,  may  well  make  us  dread, 
and  -prepare  againft,  the  conferences  of  fuch  a  future 
day. 

The  return  of  peace  will  remove  th$  imminent  jdan- 
ger  [yrhich  unites  the  loyal  and  makes  them  vigilant. 
It  will  alfo  remove  the  extraordinary  reftraints .  which 
neceffity  bas  impofed,  but  which)  however  neceflary  in 
the  prefent  conflict  for  exiftence,  make  part  of  the  evils  of 
a  war  impojfed  upon  us,  and  would  be  incompatible  with 
/  cftabliihed  peace,  from  which  we  hope  for  the  advance- 
ment of  national  profperity  and  power,  in  all  the  free-  . 
dom  of  exertion  congenial  to  our  happy  constitution. 
Btit  we  cannot  expe&  that,  notwithftanding  peace, 
reftlefs  and  ambitious  France  would  ceafe  to  forward 
her  fchemes  againft  the  Britifh  power;  neither  are  w# 
to  expert  that,  in  a  period  of  peace,  the  difajfeded  at 
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home  would  not  bnfily  employ  themselves,  Jn  . prepar- 
ing, under  fpecious- pretexts,  thofe  various  political 
meafures,  which  operate  by  fure  though  perhaps  -mo- 
derate gradations,  to  <he  fubverfion  ofxeftablifhed  go* 
vernment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  prejudices  and  jealouiies  that  ' 
fubfift  between  thefe  kingdoms,  the  prodigious  Ipread 
of  democratick  principles  in  this  countty,  the  diftintf- 
nefs  of  the  two  fupreme  authorities,  the  growth  of  the 
nationalfpirit  of  independence,  and  the  increafe  of  po- 
pular influence*  prefent  to  the  intriguing  fpirit  of 
France,  moil  proUfick  fources  of  diforder  t  and,  fliould 
ne^v  confli&s  with  the  fame  depraved  and  deftroyirig 
power  hereafter  become  neceflary,  it  appears  morally 
certain  that,  in  fome  of  them,  diftra&ion  of  counfe! 
and  difunion  qf  operation,  would  fupply  what  might  be 
wanting  to  realize  the  fchemes  of  the  enemy- 

Now,  on  reviewing  the  evils  produced  by  the  na- 
ture of  our  Connexion,  which  in  former  times  diftrafl- 
ed  and  affii&ed  this  country,  and  on  confidering  the 
dangers  which,  under  all  the  circumftances  of  our 
lituation,  are  connected  with  and  muft  neceflarily  flow 
from  feparate  and  independent  legiflatures,  what  prot 
peft  of  permanent  {lability  remains  but  in  a  legiflatiye  , 
Union,  which  fhall  confolidate  pm  interefts,  authori- 
ties and  powers  ?  If  the  wealth,  power,  and  loyalty  of 
*he  Empire  be  divided,  a  facility  is  prefented  of  being 
wrought  upon  by  vicious  influence,  or  awed  by  the 
menaces  of  force :  but  a  united  legislature  would  giv^ 
to  the  incorporated  kingdoms  a  grand  and  refiftlefs 
phalanx,  of  .the  rank*  Property,  abUities?  and  fidelity 
'■■    '        "     '  '  of 
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of  both  countries  j  no  part  of  which  cotld  any  lotiger 
be  employed  in  letting  in  oppofitiyn  the  interefts  and 
prejudices  of  their  refpeftive  diftin#:  ftates  ;  but,  undi- 
vided in  national  fentiment  and  national  objefts,  muft, 
in  its  effential  nature,  fupply  powerful  refiftance  to 
whatever  dangerous  influence  might  prevail  in  any  part 
of  either  country*  In  the  prefent  convulfed  Hate  of  the 
political  world,  diftra&ion  of  views  or  of  a  ft  ion  muft 
prove  mdre  fatal  to  a  ftate  In  ^hich  they*take  place, 
than  in^ariy  former  time ;  but,  in  a.  United  legiflature, 
we  fliould  derive  fecurity,  from  Unioii  of  mind  and 
Union  pf  operation^  in  the  purfuit  of  every  national 
objeft,  whether  of  peace  or  of  war.  In  peace,  the  dan- 
gerous movements  of  furrounding  nations  would  be 
attended  to  with  the  united  vigilance  of  all  the  gre*t 
and  loyal  interefts;  of  the  Empire*  and  cbunterafted, 
in  promptitude  of  preparation,  by  the  one  direfting 
fpirit  and  authority  of  the  whole  ftate  i  And  if  aftual 
war  become  neceflary,  we  (hould  dread  no  difunionof 
decifion  in  the  two  diftinft,  powerful,  a&d  indepen- 
dent authorities,  but,  in  the  immediate  exercife.of  one. 
legiflative  will,  regulating  the  fources,  and*  ultimate- 
ly direfting  the  powerof  the  Empire,  >ve  fhould  fin4 
the  fureft  confidence  of  defeating  the  deligfis  of  our 
enemies.  * 

Ifhe  United  States  of  America  were-  fo  fenfible  af 
the  datiger  likely  to  flow  frotjx  diftraftion  of  counfel  in 
diftinft  and  co-equal  legtflatures,  in  matters  of  national 
concern,  that,  when  in 'the  year  1787,  they  changed 
their  confederation  into  more  intimate  Union,  powers 
wepe  given  to  thg  Congrefs,  that  is,  to  an  imperial  and 
common  legiflature,  to  the  following  effeft,— "  To 

-  «  lay 
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"  « lay  and  colleft  takes,  duties,  imports,  and  exci- 
ses, to.  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  com- 
«*  mon  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 

*  States — %o  borrow  mohey  on  the  credit  of  thfr  Unit- 
rt  ed  8tatfes-<--to  raife  arid  fupport  armies— to  provide 
«*  and  maintain  a  navy — to  make  rtiles  for  the  govern- 

*  ment  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces— 
«*  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia,  to  execute 
«*  the  lawsof  the  Union,  fupprefs  infurreftions,  and  re- 
«  pelinvafions — to  provide  for  organizing,  artrtmg  and 
"  difciplining  the  militia— to  make  all  laws  which  fhall 
<*  be  neceffary  and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execution 
«  the  foregoing  powers."  Hefe  ar^  the  moft  impor- 
tant .bflegiflative  powers,  \vhich  the  United  States  have 
judged  k  necefikry  to  commit  to  a  common  legislature, 
but  which  are  rdpeftively  and  dHVmttly  veiled  in,  and  ' 
refpeftively  and  diftin&ly  exercifed  by,  the  feparate 
legiflatures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  and  yet,  the 
United  States  are  divided  by  an  ocean  of  three  thou- 
fand  miles  extent,  from  all  the  ftates  that  can  materi- 
ally affeft  themj  and,  the  number,  complication^  and 
importance,  of  their  political  relations,  as  well  as  the 
magnitude  of  their  "exertions,  are  of  no^confideration, 
compared  with  thofe  of  the  Bririfh  Empire.  Trom  fo 
early  «n  opinion  of  the  neceffity  of  clofer  Union,  a$d 
from  the  initances  we  lately  witneffed  of  particular 
flates,  in  a  timfe  of  danger,  entering  into  refolutions 
repugnant  to  the  determinations  of  Congreft,  the  ftrong 
probability  follows  that,  when  the  United  States  be- 
come more  powerful,  when  the^  effe&s  of  national  con* 
duft  become  more  numerous  and  important,  and  when* 
in  the  progrefe  of  fociety  among  them,-  Kfen  of  leifure 
and  aftive  fpirit,  form  parties*  and  create  political  dit 
cord*  the  good  feafe  of  that  people  will  lead  them  to 
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incorporate  in'ff  ill  cFofef  Union,  in  order  the  more  ef- 
fectually to  fecure  the  commonwealth,  againft  the  de- 
ftr^&ive  confequences  of  internal  convulfion  and  fo- 
reign violence.  But,  in  our  greater  and  more  impor- 
tant fituation,  all  the  eonfiderations  that  have  induo 
j  ed  or  can  induce  the  United  States,  to  confolidate 
their  powers,  weigh  with  "ten-fold  force,  and  feem  tor 
point  to  Union,  as  the  great  fortrefe,  which  nature  and 
reafcki  have  provided,  for  the  permanent  fecurity  of 
jfcefe  Wands.  v    • 

;  Ifit  a  united  legiflature  srlfo>  whefe  loca^prejudices 
or  influence  coulcf  not  prevail*  whatever  grievances 
might  occafionally  claim  confideration^  would  meet 
\vithmoft  equitable  difcuflion  and  moft  fecure  redrefs  * 
tjrhile  complaints  or  claims,  generated  by  party  fpirit 
or  rparty  defigns,  whether  political  or  feligiotis,  would 
meet  with  that  determined  refinance,,  which  muft  na- 
turally infpire  the  cofleftive  repfefentation  of  nearly 
All  the  k>yahy  to  the  Confutation,  and  aH  the  attach- 
^ment  to  the  Proteftant  caufe,  to  be  fbuntlin  the  united 
kihgdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  this  point  of  viewc,  the  fituation  and  claims  of  the 
Roman  catholicks  are  necefiarily  prefented  to  the 
sund. 

The  whole  train  of  events  in  the  hiftory  of  Ireland 
Joined  to  our  own  experience,  perfectly  aflu re  us,  that 
die  great  body  of  that  feft  cannot  be^entrufted  with 
political  ;power,  in  our  prefent  diftinft  fifate,  confidently 
with  tKe  iecurity  of  our  religion,  and  by  confequence, 
of  our  civil  elfeMilKnjctit.    Moll  of  therelaxaticms  and 
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contentions  that  have  been  made  in  their  favour,  feem 
^to  have  been  di&ated  bf  a  benign  fpirit  and  an  en-< 
lightened  policy ;  but  the  eleftive  franchife,  which  ne-. 
v  ceflarily  confers  fq  large  a  portion  of  political  power, 
<^nnot  but  be  considered  as  a  moft  dangerous  grant^ 
to  an  immenfe  body,  the  greater  part  of  which,  un-j 
happily,  are  inimical  to  our  religion  and  our  connexi- 
on with  Great  Britain.  Their  growing  importance, 
their  attive  zeal,  and  their  fpirit  of  c6mbination,  direft- 
ed  in  a  fteady  qad  fyftematkk  cpurle  of  action,  to  the 
objefta.  they  have  constantly  held  in  view,  muft,  by 
th^  aid  of  this  political  engine,  unlefs  fruftrated  by  an 
acceffion  of  refiftance,  procure  to  them,  in  procefs  of 
time,  fuch  pervading  influence  through  the  nation,  as 
fieceflarily  to  enfure  powerful  influence  in  the  iegjfla- 
.  ture,  and  the  final  accompliflament  of  their  purpofes. 
JBut  whether,  vender  all  circumftances,  the  ftep  at  the 
$me  it  was  made,  was  jiiftifiable  or  not,  yet,  i$i  havr 
4ng.made  iti  we  may  be  faid  to  have  pa(!ed  the  Rubi- 
con 5  and  we  cannot  recede,  without  expofmg  the 
country  to  fuch  critical  danger,  and  devoting  it  to-  fuel* 
$flual  calamity,  as  revolt  every  liberal  min<J-    * 

In  whatever  Tight  therefore,  this  important  body  of 
people  are  <iqnfidered,  the  government  of  the  country 
IBtfft  be  ei&barafled,  and  the  publick  fafety  endanger- 
ed.    But,  in  a  united  legUlature,  all  embarraflment  and 
4^gcr  are  dope  away,  in  a  matter  of  fuch  efloitial  in- 
fluence on  our  p'9ace  and  fafety     We  fhould  then  be- 
come incorporated  with  a  people  more  powerful  an$ 
pumew>U6  than   ourfelves,  almoft   entirely  proteitarn, 
'  ftttache^  to  their  religion,  and  anxious  for  its  preferva- 
'  tm '»  &&  kgM&IUW  emanating  from  that  country  muf^ 
_  j-  2  _        always 
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always  remain  proteftant,  and  fubjeft  to  proteftant  in* 
fluence ;  no  eonfequenees  therefore  could  follow  dan^ 
gerous  to  the  eftabliftied  religion  of  Ireland,  whether 
the  comparative  influence  of  Roman  catholicks  in  fhi* 
country  remains  as  it  is,  "ox  fhoij^d  in  progrefs  of 
time  extend  its  power*  ' 

■ 

It  is  equally  abfurd  as  dangerous  to  aft  upon  the"  in- 
confident  principle,  of  maintaining  our  conftitution, 
exclufively  of  the  fecurity  of  our  eftablifhed  religion. 
What  do  we  mean  by  our  conftitution  *  We  mean  that 
fyftem  of  regulations,  rights,  aftd  privileged,  which, 
weak  and  unperfeft  at  infancy,  has'  grown  with  the 
growth,  ftrengthened  with  the  ftrength,  and  become 
grand  and  compleat  with  the  improvement,  of  Great 
Britain.  With  the  reformation,  the  human  mind  in 
Britain  greatly  advanced  $  "and  the  beauty,  order, 
and  fixed  principles,  of  civil  fociety,  became  daily 
more  intimately  blended  with  the  proteftant  fyftem  of 
religion.  Thegeniusi  the  manners,  the  cuftoms,  anc| 
the  laws  of  this  proteftant  Empire;  have  flowed,  an4 
ftill  flow,  from  this  mingled  four-cej  and  to  Separate  or 
weaken  the  aufpicious  Union  of  religion  and  law, 
would  be  to  fubvert  our  conftitution,  {hake  our  (labi- 
lity, and  endanger  our  exiftence.  But,  whatever  hope 
^e  may  have  entertained,  whatever  efforts  of  libera* 
lity  wer  may  have  made,  it  is  rtow  out.' of  coatroverfy, 
$hau*he  ultimate  defigp  of  the  great  majority  of  Roman 
vcstfholicks  in  this  country,  mitigated  by  too  many  of 
their  inferiour  clergy,  has  been,  by  the  aid  of  civil 
.'.  privilege,  and  under  foreign  aufpices,  to  overturn  out" 
*  religious  eftablifhment,  apd  to  acquire,  at  the  expence 
$f  whatever  convulfion,  the  triumphant  afcendent  td 
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their  own.  At  the  feme  time,  we  are  fully  convinced, 
that  the  extenfion  of  civil  privilege  tends  to  enlarge  the 
publick  mind,  and  to  give  motives  to  ail  thofe  ufefui  ener- 
gies, which  make  the  power  ajicj  prdfperity  of  a  nation. 

The  Romaic  ipatholick  accordingly,  enjoys  all  th$ 
religious  toleration  that  under  a  proteftant  confutation 
can  be  conceived ;  he  is  fiirnifhed  in  his  perfe&ly  equal 
dominion  over  his  property,  with  every  motive  to  ufefui 
exertion  that  can  infpire  the  proteftant.  And  nothing 
remains  withheld  but  the  capacity  of  gratifying  an  am-> 
bition,  perhaps  not  a  wife  one,  of  pofleffing  place,  and 
f  ule,  and  authority  in  the  ftate, 

In  order  therefore,  to  preferve  toleration  of  religioa 
With  eftablifhmentpf  religion,  civil  privilege  with  civil  - 
fecurity,  we  feek  to  ftreogthen  qnd  to  render  inviola- 
ble, the  conjparatively  weak  ftate  of  the  prote(Unt  caufe 
in  this  country,  by  an  incorporation  of  proteftant  power 
^nd  authority,  with  that  great  country,"  the  nature  ap4 
^harafter  of  whofe  people  through  all  their  ranki  is 
proteftant,  and  whofe  law^  and  liberties  are  fp  ceroentecl 
with  their  religion,  that  they  miift  ceafe  to  be  a  nation, 
before  their  religious  eftabliih&ent  be  overthrown. 

Then  would  all  hope  be  cut  up  by  the  roots,  of  tap- 
ping the  foundations  of  our  religious  eftablifhment,  and 
of  perverting  .our  constitution,  in  order  to  give  to  this 
£ountryya  Rom^n  c^Jiolick  eftablifhment  •,  and  in  the* 
(leftruftion  of  that  Vope*  the  Roman  catholick  would 
attend  to,  cherifli,  and  improve,  the  fubftantial  blef- 
fings  he  a&ually  pofleffcs ;  ia.confequence  of  which? 
-fepth  *|>i|b)ick  and  private  eqenjies  of  our  c&iflitutional 
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happinefs  muft  lofe  motive  and  encouragement*  and 
we  fhould  jprefent  to  the  worlds  a  powerful,  free,  and 
happy,  proteflant  kingdom,  or .  empire,  in  which, 
about  one  fixth  of  the  people  of  a  different  and  even 
repugnant  religon,  would  be  feen  to  enjoy  fuch  blek 
fings  under  a  mild  and  benignant  fway,  that  abfurdity 
and  bigotry  would  moft  probably,  from  day  to  day,, 
yield  to  the  light  of  reafonr  and  take  part  with  efta^  - 
bliihment,  conftitution*  and  loyalty.  x 

And  in  truth,  even  at  the  prefent  moment,  «we  re- 
joice in  knowing'  that  fociety  is  qualified  and  blefle4 
with  many,  very  many  liberal,  enlightened*  and  ,be- 
nignarit  Roman  cathpjieks:  and  we.earneflly  hope  that 
their  numbers  may  increaje,  as  well  as  their  influence 
over   a^  multitude,    wholly  excefles  they  lament,  and 
whom  they  pity  as  the  infatuated  inftruments  of  vicious 
confpirators.    Of  fuch  Roman  catholicks  we  entertain 
no  dread  ^  we  confider  them  not  only  a£  our  fellow 
fubjefts,   but  as   our   friends   and   fellow   chriftians. 
We  are  aware  that  they  regard  the  Britifh  conftitution 
as  a  fyftem  which  has  grown  out  of  experience,  which1 
has  been  improved  by  wifdom  operating  upon  experi- 
ence, and  which  has  pfoved  hi  pra&ice,  at  leaft  among 
the  people  who  have  fully  enjoyed  it,  the  beft  calculat- 
ed to  prefers  to  the  eocentrick  nature  of  man,  focial 
order,  liberty,  and  happinefs.    We  know  that  fellow 
chriftians  of  this  defcription,  recognifing  religion  as  a 
Divine  gift  to  man,  4  to   make  him  good  and  happy, 
Could  be  very  little  inclined  indeed,  to  aid  the  overl 
throw*  of  a  religious  eftabliftiment,  which,  though  not 
*  exaftly  agreeable  to  their  opiniops,  yet  obvioufly  con- 
tributes?  »  a  considerable  degree,  to  preferv.e  among 
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*U  ranks,  the  fecred  obligations  of  morality-;  and  th* 
deftruftion  of  which  would  be  ultimately  followed, 
{if  we  can  judge  fronrwhat  has  a&ually  taken  place  in 
other  countfjes)  by  the  moft  dreadful  morifter  that  ever 
flevouted  a  people's  bJeffings,-— cold,  unfeeling,  malig* 
iiapt  irreligioii. 

-  ff  then,  hi  the  dvent  of  a  Union,  ,it  (houldbe  deem- 
ed expedient  .(as  Teems  aow  probable,  indeed  almoft/ 
morally  certain)  to  take  into  consideration,  at  a<fit  fea~ 
fori,  <ki  the  united  fegifkttrre,  the  utility  of  doing  away 
*11  that  remains  df  invidious  diftinftian,  between  ih* 
JProteftant  and 'the  Roman  Catholick  of  Ireland,  we 
tftay  etfpeft  the  moft  benign  effetts.  The  privilege  of 
fitting  In  the  legiflatn^e  of  thefe  realms,  ^would,  by  thf 
very  n^ttrre  'of  mdn,  *nftfre  to  os,  in  -the  leading  fami- 
lies of  the  Rowan  Catholick  body,  new  and  invigorated 
teotivea,  to*he  cultivation  rif  wery  valuable  quality  that 
4ttakefc  the  loyal  and. ttfefid  fobjeft :  the conftan,t  inter- 
cotirfe  ofrdpe&able  RomanCathoikks  with  their -co^ 
reptiefetttUtivcs  from  Ireland,  and  with  the  xosmbers  *t 
large  <tf  'the  ftrft  aftsmbly  that  ever  graced  the  worlds 
tnuft|*ra<kteHy  fleftroy^vefy  unworthy  pxtjudke.;  «8f 
t6nfeq&efttiy,  they  would  return  to  their  cdiiffiuienta 
frith  fuchAlfyo&ikms  fcnd  'views,  as  could  not  fail  to 
€HR£fe  through  'the  whble  body,  the  iiapjfeft^inf&ence. 
^All  fubjeft  and&ll  occalkta  for  jealouiy  and  offence  be- 
ing for  ever  removed,  we  might  confidently  hope,  that 
Snder  the  impartial  couduA  of  the  common  legiflature, 
the  inhabitants  of  *hi$  country  would,  erelong,  ceafe  to 
tmbarrafe  and  weakfiii  by  dSicord  and  diftmiox^  the*  ex- 
«ftiofts  of  thetftipise,  btrtthit,  in  a  courfe  of  cordia&y 
«*d  pppfyttfty,  f  the-y  ^«Rgix>wia  attachment  to  the 
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common  <aufcy  and  powerfully  contribute  to  the  feonn 
mon  fecurity.  - 

in  legiflative  Union  alfo,  it  is  material  to  add,  the 
abounding  demagogues  of  this  Country,  lofe  every  hope 
of  creating  an  influence  which  (hould  overawe  the  legif* 
lature."  Their  invidious  pretexts  refpefting  a  depfefled 
religion  of  the  great  majority  of  th^ftate,  a  Separate  in- 
terest, and  diftinft  national  independence,  couM  no  loun- 
ger find  fubjeft  for  operation :  th§y  wbtild  not  then  em- 
ploy the  parties  in  a  diftinft  parliament  as  en^nes'to  pro- 
mote their  covered  fchemes  ^  but  if  they  (hould "continue 
their  malignant  efforts  td  diftr&ft  fociety,  they  muft  ftand 
forth  in  their  proper  character,  and  in  their,  native  de* 
formity,  in  defiance  of  the  united  legifl&tuTe,  and  of  the 
united  and  prompt  force  of  the  whole  and  every  part*  * 
of  confeftdated  Britain  and  Ireland*  Political  adven? 
fare,  at  one  time  afting  under  the  form  of  a  bravoe  for 
the  ruling  powers,  and  at  another  under  that  of  th6  high 
minded  patriots,  but,  in  every  fiiape,  the  bane  of  tran- 
quillity and  ufefulnefs,  then  deprived  of  motive,  muft 
relinquish  its  unprincipled  and  faftious  purfuit ;  and  we 
fhouldiee  in  the  paths  of  bufinefs,  literature,  and  lei-  • 
.  cnCe,  in  the  purfuit  of  objefts  ufeful  to  their  country 
and  to  themfelves,  thofe  vain,  reftlefs,  or  ardent  cha- 
f  afters,  who,  without  originally  vicious  defigns,  have 
been  too  long  carrying  inta  effeft*  the  views  of  a  jaco- 
bin confpiracy.  , 

If  improvements  in  our  conftitiition,  or  regulation? 
tn  relief-or  encouragement  of  the  fubjeft,  (hould  bs 
found  neceflary,  the  united  legislature^  compofed  of  the 
loyalty,  zeal,  wifd<jjn,  andfirmnefs>  of  bojfh  countries, 
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«naffefted  by  any  danger ou&  Influence,  would  natural- 
ly^ and  in  the  courfe  of  occurring  drcumftances  and 
events,  as  the  Britifli  legiftature  has  long  done,  adopt 
,fuch  wholefqme  meafure*,  as  might  beft  ferye  the  wdl 
Weighed  interefl  and  Itappiaefs  of  the  united  kingdoms; 

And  in  fine,  m  the  one  legiflature  of  the  undivided 
and  irifeparable  {late,  every  motive  of  patriotifin  and  ho- 
nourable pride,  Would  have  fyU,  fafe,  and  ufeful  feope 
of  aftion ;  and,  in  all  th<?fe  enlightened  exertions,  &E 
■which  the  admired  example  of  Britain  g£ve$  a  fore  pro- 
nuie,  to  multiply  and  expand  the  refources,  and  to  en- 
large the  profperity  and  power  of  the  empire,  the  hearts 
of  the  loyal  in  both  countries  would  be  animated  and 
ftpported,  under  every  effort  for  private  or  jpublick  bfc* 
.  ttefit,  by  the  confident  hope  of  permanent  fecUrky.  *  * 

The  xifcumftances  which  led  to  the  Union  of*Sc©£- 
IjIPfl,  and  the  efFeft*  which  have  flowed  from  it,  fully 
ebfroborate  evejry  /eafon  offered  for  a  Union  of  Ireland*. 
Scotland  had  fubfifted  long  as  a  feparateand  independ- 
ent ftater  engaged  in  all  the  rivalry  and  "conflift  with 
England  incident  to  their  contigtKHas  Situation.   ;Th$* 

'two  nations  had  harrafled  ahd  dift rafted, each  other  for 
ages,  to  the  detriment  of  both,  but  particularly  of  Scot- 
land, which,  except  in  the  gallantry  of  her  turbulent 

-  oobilit^,  and  the  bravery  of/her  poor  and  fcatlered  petf- 
pie,  exhibited  no  marks  of  national  profperity.  The  c&- 
lamiues  refultihg  from'  their  fituation,  had  been  often 
lamented  by  the  wifer  men  of  rank  and  authority  •  ia 
both  kingdoms,  and  plans  had  been  frequently  concert* 
ed  by  which  they  might  become  united*  Thefe,  all  fait 
cdj  but  $t  fcugth,  the  accidental  Union,  of  -the  twa 
*  -  •    X  —   crowns 
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.  crowns  in  the  fame*  perfon,  feemed  to  promife  a  Union 
of  laws,  privileges)  and  interefts,  which  ftiould  deftroy 
all  former  animofity,  ^ndeftabliih  the  tranquillity  and 
hlpmeftick  happinefe  of  the  whole  ifland  for  ever.    Tq( 
effeft  fo  excellent  a  putpofe,  an  incorporated  Union 
was  earneftly  fpught,  and  in  the  parliament  of  Ehglaffd 
even  propofed,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  firft ;  tut  na- 
tibnal  prejudices  frustrated  the  conciliating  an.d  whole*' 
fome  plan.    The  two  kingdoms  therefore,  until  then 
'  perfectly  fep^rate  and^  independent,  were  to  travel  oa 
together,  connefted:fimply\>y  the  identity  pf  perfon  in 
.whom*  the  crowns  were  vefted*    That  compleat  inde- 
pendence ftiould  be  preftrved  ina  connexion  of  fhis  n*r 
tyre,  was  impoffible  •,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Hume  fay*, 
it  fn^ghreafdy  t#ve  been  forefeen^  that  the  independence 
of  Scotland  wquM  be  loft,  and  that*  If  both  fbtes^perr 
fevered  in  maintaining  feparate  laws  and  parliaments, 
the  Vfeakernmft  ftnfibiy  fuffer  fubjeftid^    The  dSftfe- 
Ijttwaces  were exactly  fuch  asmight  hdve,beeri forefeet. 
'  The  interefts  of  the  t&o  ^otmtries  tjeiiytliftina,  ahdta- 
fient  prejudice  continuing  tp  opcKftfr'the  mflfcence  of 
♦the  foperipur  country  w'as  ehiployed  in  depreffing  a  tlan- 
•getyus  rival  rather  th^n  in  elevating  an  infeparabfe 
friend  \  and  except  on  pecafidns  when  Tai^land  was  in- 
volved i$  difficulties  and  dififtew,  we  find  that  the  in- 
^ueace  of  the  fuperiQur  country  prevailed.    In  a  ftate 
of  pplitic?J  Ifnlonfq  flight>nd  defective;  'England  was 
.uaturaiiy  led  to  <w*tch  with  a  jeajdus  eye,  "antFto  guard 
f gainft  an  incr^afe  of  po^cr  in^Scqtlaitd,  wiri<&  might  be 
etnployed  in  fchenptes,  disgerous  to  the  constitution  of 
tyt i  more ;  profpetons l^g^m.    The  par*  Vbjch,  the 
$cotdi  hfcd"a&ed  during  the  civil  j^arfc^Edglind,  fur-, 
pifhed %[%|ftroc^t?  prpfife  of  Areflfeftstb.  be  dreaded 
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fr^itMhe  interference  vof  ScpdantJ  m  tim^g  ^jHiblidt 
co^ouonj  and  .accordingly t    it  is  to  be  temarked, 
th^^gr  thex  reftfjradcrti^  inejns  Were  tried  to  reflxaia  1 
th$,t.ti$de,  topTcvcnt  the  refou^ctes,  and  to  d^prefs  the 
ppw^r , of  .Scotland.    This  fyftem  continued  during'  the 
reign  of  Charley  the  fecond  and  of  Tames .  the  fecond. 
fa  the  reign of  William,  Ho^fver^  advances  were  made 
in  the  Sco^h.parliameni^  byT  political  leaders  fuppofted 
by,  powerful  parties  which,  not  only  aimed  at  and  aflert- ' 
e^fhe  con^pleat  independence;  of  Scotland,  but  tended 
to  endanger  and  pyen  totally  deftroy  the  connexion  with 
England    Fqr,  when  the  convention  of  eftatps  in  Scot- 
.  laj$  ^Qrifg-re^  thexrqwn  of  that  kingdom  upon^JS^Diam,. 
hf.  re^iye^ , it  f  attended  wfah  ^on&tion*,   which  tend- 
ed ?to  ^reii^eri^ their  ,  authority,  and^to  weaker*.  Con- 
CdeftWy  tljat^of  |he  crown*    Thele, were  ^takeh  rWl  a A* 
"vsptageoi^  as  well  as  the  peculiar  difpo/ttion^anji  fitua« 
tipiipf  the  jsiiigt;whO|  h^yin^  acpomplilhed  a  revolution^ 
iq  t^  cau^  of  ffigxtyf  and  J>eing  furrotfcided  .wjfch  daaSf 
ger^  f$qm  die  partijfa^s  .of  r  the;  abdicated.  iQonarch,  was 
npt  prepared,  to  refill,  thgplaufible  b^it  dangerous  claims 
of  tna^p^al  ..enthufiafm^anp jparjy ^ffint.    Some  of  ^thbfe 
deir^pds^  weje  at  firft  {6  palpably  dangerous  (among 
o$*ers^  th^t t  of  jheright  in^  parliament  to  appoint  the 
ju4gj^)'  thattthey  were  evaded  for  a  time.    "But  new 
diij^Jficj f  arofe|    dangers,  accumulated,   and  it  was^    ' 
foun$fthaj .a considerable:  degree  of  conceffion  wiis  ne- 
ceflar^  to  enfure  the  pc>ce <and  ftabilijy  of  government  ; 
inJScp^land^    Amojjg , other,. corceffions,  the  kipgs  fu- 
premagy  in;ma|tei^  of  religion  w^s  Surrendered,  where-     * 
by  ^trie  ft-^y  temqs  became  efta&ifhed  in  %  the  f ulifaeft 
o£.their  claifps^  and  the  institution  of  the  lords  of articles 
w^^cojnjjletely  abolifhed.  Thefo  cohceffions  compofed 
'  u  2  the, 
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tbc,natiop  for  a  ftiprt  date,  but  foon  opened  new  fpuree* 
of  diforder.  The  Prefoytetians  inflamed  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  fufFerjngs  and  by  the  furious  zeal  of  their 
toftoleratat  teachers,  now  became  in  their  turn  perfecu- 
t&rsof  all  who  adhered  to  £pUiopacy.  Theft  latter* 
though  by  no  means  £b  numerous,  yet  beiag  cotoipbfed 
of  copiiderably  tootc  of  the  nobility  and  &ghsi  gentry/ 
and  of  the  whole  of  the  old  tory  party,  were  'nearly  » 
ppwejful^  btfi  the  former  haying  accompliffred  the  re- 
solution in  Scotland  arid  conferred  the  ctown  on  Wil- 
liaiji,,  gained  an  aiccndency  which  they  were  little  fitted 
to  ufe  with  modesatioai  aad  confequently  the  nation  be- 
came torn  by  all  the  violence  of  party.  The  prepara-* 
twns  of  France  in  favour  of  James,  and  the  machinati- 
ons of  his  numerous  partilans,  gendered  tjie  authority 
of  William  precarious ;  and  finding  it  impoffible  ro  gaitt 
-  both  parties,  he  was  forced  to"  yield  too  far  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  ruling  party,  who,  peevifli,  headfirong, 
fejf-fiifBcient,  arid  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  king's  fituation,  urged  him  occaffonally  to  fanftioil 
measures  which  inflamed  the  publick  diJbrders.  Mean- 
time, the  abolition  of  the  lords  of  articles  had  given  full 
'  fcope  to  the  influence  and  zeal  of  aftive  leaders  in  the 
parliament,  who,  ftepby  (leg,  fofar  inflamed  the  nati- 
on, and  excited  the  parliament  in  purfuit  of  popular 
meafures  favourable,  to  diitinftnels  and  independency, 
tnat  the  power  of  the  crown  became  weakened  to  ineffi-  . 
ciency,  and  a  fpirit  was*  created  and  foftered,  which  hat 
tened  to  diflblve  the  connexion  between  the  two  king- 
doms. The  inftitutioh  of  the  lords  of  articles*,  asit  was 
modified  in  the  reign  of  James  the  flrft  of  England,.,  as 
it  was' revived  after  the  reftora|ion  (having  been  abolifli- 
ed  in  the  troublefome  reigji  of  Charles  the  firft)  and  as  it 

•  continued 
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<otttiiiued  till  the  reign  of  William,  fotififted  ofVighf 
biihopschofeh^y  the  temporal  lords,  eight  temporal 
lords  chofen  by  the  biihops,  fixteen  knights  and  bun* 
gefles  chofen  by  the  ele&ed  biihops  and  temporal  lords* 
iand  eight  officers  of  ftate  appointed, by  the  crown. 
"Without  the  previous  confent  of  this  body,  the  forma- 
tion of  which  refted- ..ultimately  in  the  power  of  the 
crown,  ho  motion  could  be  made  in  parliament.    It  is 
(evident  therefore,  that  fo  long  as  this  inftitufion  remained 
-in  force,  -the  dependence  of  the  legislature  was  perfe&ly 
fecured ;  and  Scotland  could  be  confidered  as  only  a  de- 
pendent province,  with  a  fubordinate  legifiature  acting 
under  the  controul  of  thsKcabinet  of  England  j  in  like 
manner  as  Ireland  and  the  parliament  of  Ireland  were 
tat>6  coniidered,  while  the  law  of  FoyningV  continued 
to  operate.     But  the  fame  fpiri*  which  feized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  aboliflnng  the  lords ^f  articles,  foon  abufed  the 
Jiberty  that  had  been  acquired  5.  and  the  king  was  actu- 
ally forced  to  concur  in  afts  gi  the  Scotch  parliament, 
which  alarmed  the  parliament  of  England,  and  which 
brought  on  inquiries  and  cbntefts  nearly  fatal^toboth 
kingdoms.    The  repugnant  interests  and  mutually  Invi- 
dious fentiments  of  the  two  nations  and  parliaments, 
continued  to  embarrafs  and  endanger  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam during  his  whole  life  5  and  that  fagacious  prince, 
forefeeing  the  deftru&ion  which  in  time  muft  have  ae- 
"*  celffarily  followed  from  the  unnatural  and  precarious  fitu- 
adon.ofthe  two  kingdoms,  eafneftly  recommended,  in 
one  o£the  laft  a&s  of  his  life,  an  incorporating  Union, 
as  «%ntkl  to  the  fafety  and  happinefs  df  both. 

•'•■•.-  ;      '   ,  ■ .  ■   ;,--'•  *-       •         > 

In  the  fticceedihg  reign,  the  violence  o£  parliaments 

ry  leaders,  the  contentions  of  difcordant  parties  in  the 

v  nation, 
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nation,  and  the  cnthufiafm  in  favour  dT  dlAfeiA  nario- 
**  nil  authority  and  independence,  fbon  precipitated/the 
difagreements  between  the  two  kingdoms  to  a  compleat 
ciifis*  Any  concurrence  in*  or  fen&ion  of,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  fdcceffion  tcfthe  crown,  which  had  been 
cftabKflied  by  the  parliament  of  England,  was  obfti- 
v  nately  refuted,  until  fiich  meafures  (hould  be  carried, 
as  tended  not  only  to  the  (epafation  of  the  kingdoms, 
but  to  the  fubverfion  of  all  regular  or  ftable  govern- 
ment. It  was  demanded  tl>at  an  aft  or  a£b  (hould  be 
parted  to  the  ^following  effect; — that  it  (hould  be  high 
tceafon  to  admlnifter  the  coronation  oath,  but  by  the 
appointment  of  the  eftates,  fer  to  own  any  perfon  as 
king  or  queen  until  they  (hould  accept  fiich  terms  as 
(hould  be  fettled  in  parliament :  that  elefVionsr  (hould  be 
mad$,  every  Michaelmas  for.  a  hew  parliament  every 
year,  to  fit  the  firft  of  November  next  following,  and 
adjourri  themfelves  from  timeto  time  until  next  fcficha-  4 
eUhas :  that  the  king  (hould  give  fhe  royal  aflent  to  all  - 
laws  offered  by  the  eftates :  {hat  a  committee  chofen 
by  parliament  out  of  their  own  members,  (hould  under 
the  king  have  the  adminiftration  of  the  government,  be 
his  council,  and  accountable  to  the  parliament,  with 
power  on  extraordinary  occafiens  to  Call  die  parliar 
.  ment  together ;  that  the  king  without  confeot  of  par- 
liament (hould  not  have  the  power  of  making  peace 
and  war,  or  that  6f  concluding  any  treaty  with  any 
other  ftate  or  potentate :  that  all  places  and  offices  both 
civil  and  .military  formerly  conferred  by  the  crown, 
(hould  ever  after  be  given. by  parliament:  that  no  regi- 
ment or,  company  of  hfcrfe,  foot,  or  dragoons  (hould 
be  kept  on  foot  in  •  peace  or  war,  butb^confent  of 
parliament :  that  no  pardoa  for  any  tranfgreffion  ihould* 

be 
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be  vulid  without  ponfent  of  parliament!  and  that  If  ahy 
king  fljould'  break  in  upon  tbefe  conditions  of  govern-. 
inentr,  he  fljould  by  the  eftates  be  declared  to  havefpr* 
fcited  the  cro^n*  In  the  midft  "of  this  political' fer- 
*ment  in  Scotland,  Efigjjand  was  engaged  in  war  with 
France*  thejacobite  party  concerted  with  the  foreign 
enemy  the  means  of  overthrowing  the  government, 
and  thofe  who,  under  the  narfiebf  patriots,  ufrg^d 
jjopular  meafures  *o  the  yfcrge  of  anarchy,  ekeVcffed 
unbounded  fway.  The  teyal  Authority  *as  cioefcced 
by  difficulties  and  dangef g ;  and  the1  famous*  aft  of  fer- 

-  curity,  was  "aftually  paflfad,  by  which  the  crowns  ber 
fame  legally  disjoined  4  and  tmlefs  a  renewal  of  IMon  . 
could  be-effe&ed  npdn  fetisfa&ory  terms,  both  naA. 
pus  muft  inevitably  have  been  plunged  into  all  the  hdiw , 
Tor$  of  ^  civil  war.  Updn  the  eve,' as  then  appeared, 
of  that  awful  crifw,  both  6f  them  bigan  \o  make  hof- 
tile  preparation^,  without  b^ferv'e,  and  sunder  the  line* 
tion  of  laws.  By  virtue  of  a;claufe*in  the'aft  of  fect|- 
fity,  fenqble  men  were  raifed  In  the  feveral  counties 
pf  Scotland,  furnifhed  with  arms,  ^frd  tVairi^d'to  war. 

t  from  a  ipirit  pf  retfdiatibn  as  wipll  'as  from  necedfafy 
policy,  th^  parliament  of  Eggiand 'addrelfed  the^ueea 
to  give  orders for  the  fertif ying r  the  tiwijsbbfderif^ 
on  Scotland,  for'arm&g  the  milMarand  ittgmwiSiig 
the  regular  -tfpops  ftarioned  to  thefrohtter'cbtitftieS'i 
jafts  w^te  palTed  ftnding  to  tteftmy  t&e%rC&xu&€tc&6f 
Scotland  $  and  the*  domrinffioners  ofttie^amtf ally  $bYt 
inftrufted  to  iflfte-onftrs  to tHenavy/for  fhkkiiSg'pflfcb 
of '  dl  Srbfch  lhips*  trading*^  frssnee^r  tblftfjrbf  Iftfe 
Jwrts  "of  his  Ihajcfty's  eriemfes  j'iarfd  asr&tdfadtfel  i^nS^ 
ber  of  criiizfers  were  pgt'  into  tfdfi^B ffidh*  fbr^e^nftfrfe 
fgfc&uial  esecutipn  pf  theft  orders,  Thus;  thelftfrb 
;  ;  •  kingdoms, . 
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kingdoms,  inflamed  by  prejudice  and  reftntment/both 
.aatient  and  recent;  flood  awaiting  a  jtooft  awfal  iflue? 
doubtful,  whether  they  were  to  become  eternal  and 
mutually,  ruinous  foes,  or  friends  united  for  ever  m 
common  intereft,  profperity/and  patriotifin,   andinaU 
the  eventful  energies,   which  hiftbry  now  records  to 
their  united  honour.    The  degree .  of  wifdom  and  vir- 
tue which,  fpiteof  violence,  operated  In  both  nations, 
effected   not  long  afte*  the  only  meafiire  that  could 
heal-all  ills.     What  the  confequences  have  been,  admfc 
of  no  cototroverfy.     Notwithstanding  two  attempts  on 
the  part  of  France,  aiding  the  abdicated  family,  in  the 
years  171$  and  1745,  to  overturn  ourconftkution  as 
eftablifhed  at  the  revolution,  all  that  could  be  effe&ed 
on  either  occafion'  was,  to  raife  a  few  thoufands  into* 
rebellion,  while  theimmenfe  majority  of  Scotland  re- 
mained loyal  and- firm.  'The  attempts  proved  futile, 
and  ferved  only  to  confirm  the  attachment  of  Scotland. 
A  country  naturally  poor  and  ^orjiparatively  incapable^ 
ha*  grown  progreffively  rich,  and.  in  all  the  arts  that 
adorn,  and  cherifli  human  life,  advances  ftep  by  ftep 
with  England.     Agriculture  has  been  cultivated  with 
fuch  fpirit  and  ability,  that  the  nadve  barrennefs  of  the 
land  yields  daily  to  the  introduction  of  plenty ;  manu- 
fa&ur$s  of  every  fort  have  fpread  from  the  Leveri 
to  the  Tweed;  and  all  Scotland,' in  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  exertions  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  in  the  teftimony  of  her •hiftoria&s,  owns  th< 
bkffings  of  a  Union,  which  reicued  her  from  feparst- 
tion,  internal  war,  and  lafting  mifery,  and  joined  her 
in  a  participjation  of  all  that  had  made  England,  and 
'  has  fince  m^de  Great  Britain,   powerful,  free,  and 
toppy. 

No,. 
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Now,  >.ere  we  have  feen  a  kingdom,  connefted  wjth 
.•  feugiand  by  the  fame  (lender  link  whicl>  conne&s  Ire- 
f  1  ]&a4  y&th  preat  Britain.     We. have  feen  that  conri&d- 
.  bn  fccur$  a&* l*n,a$fe6ied,  while  Scotland  remained  de* 
jpendent  upon  England:  and  we  have  feen  that  when 
;  that  dependence  was  done  away,,  every  difficulty,  fug- 
',  .gefted.to  partfes  and: their  leaders,  a  fit  occaiioft  to  at 
fen  new  claims,  more  congenial,  in  their  apprehenfioa* 
to.*he  nature,  of  a  dif^inft  and  independent  kingdom, 
until  finally^  a  .train  of  events,  perpfcfciog  to  the  .  go- 
vernment, ahd  dangerous  to  publick  fecurity,  urged 
both   kingdoms  to  the  verge,  of  mutual   deftruttion. 
^    Can  fafts  ,ahd  events,  be  imagined,  fubftantlally  more 
applicable  to  the  -fituation  of  Ireland  and  Gr^atBri- 
v  tain  ?  We  have  not  arrived  indeed  at  that  ftate,  in 
which  hoftility,  feparation,  and*  connexion  with  other 
powers^  ate  announced;  or  ian&ioned;  by  refpeftive 
'  laws;  but.  thefe  Jeftru&ive  purpofes  have  been  long 
purfued  by  a  confidejrable  party  in  the  nation,  natural- 
ly grow  tout  of  diftin&nefs  and  independence,  and  for 
full  accomplifliinent"  await  only  new  difficulties  and 
new  trains  of  untoward  events,  which  may  ferve  ais 
occafions,  to  give  to.^  the.  diftinft  and  independent  ftate, 
the  defigns  hitherto  fbftered  by  a  confiderable  portion 
of  its  people. ;  . 

'  Are  we  then  to.  reft  fecure,  after  all'the  fymptoms" 
and  warnings  we  have  obferved,rnot  only  in  the  com- 
munity at  large,  but  in  the  legislature,  until' the  evil 
grown  too:  great  and  approached  too  near,  bedgpes 
inevitable?  No— we  dare  not  reft  fecure.  All,  that 
happened,  far  worfe  than  happened  m  a  kingdonj  fimi- 
.larly  fituated,  may,  muft  take  place  in  Ireland,  where 
■    "  .    :  -    n  ;  every 
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every  internal  tendency  is  more  malignant,  *nd  at  *• 
period,  when  externally,  we  are  threaten^  with  ever; 
danger  that  portends,  ruin  to  $U  fegulated  ipcfety* .   '  , 

.  A  great  deal  has  been  faid,  and  vtjry  unfoundedly* 
refpe&ing  the  fuperiour  profp^rky  of  Ireland  to  that 
of  Scotland,  notwithftanding  the  fuppofed .  advantage^ 
of  the  Union;  as  if,  iri  truth,  fuch  fuperiority,  taking 
k  as  faft>  could  materially  affeft  the  queftjoii. 

lliat  Ireland  is  of  greater  extent  in  territory,  that 
it  pofleflfes  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  produc- 
tive foil,  that  the  natural  fertility  of  its  lapd  is  in  gene- 
ral incomparably  fuperiour,  t^xat  its  climate  is  more 
mild  and  genial,  thar.ks  Gtuatioafor  comf&erce  with 
the  reft  of  the  world  is  far  more  commodious,  that  all 
its  capabilities  are  incalculably  greater,  cancipt  be  dent- 
ed by  any  mam  acquainted  with  both  countries ;  and 
indeed,  is  uaiverfeUy  acknowledged  by  all  who  pre- 
tend to  fpeak  or  write  upon  the  fubjeft :  but  whether, 
in  proportion  to  their  refpeftive  natural  advantages, 
Ireland  be  fuperiour  in  prpiperity  to  Scotland,  makes 
a  very  different  queftion.  %      > 

Ireland,  from  the  cTrcumfiances  mentioned,  Is  c*p*» 
ble  of  maintaining  at  leaft  three  times  the  number  of 
inhabitants ;  of  carrying  on  **very  profitable  art  and  oc- 
€iapatioam iswrnfajdly ipove enriching  degree ;  and  of 
ifliiiiiiH'  to  the  eoiapion  ftrpport  and  protejftion  of  t}& 
Empire,  a  very -fuperiour  acceflioa  of  refource  and 
power.  Yet,  in  tfiefe  great  criteripns  of  profperityr 
efclle&ively  confidered,  Scotland,  relatively  to  its  na- 
tural 
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tural  capability,  is  confiderably^  fapcriour.  Her  inha- 
bitants, almoft  to  a  man  loyal,  induftrious,  and  ef  *4> 
tive,  amount,  according  to  a&ual  enumeration  of 
'two  thirds  of- the  parHhes,  publiftied  in  the  ftatiftical 
fcrvey,  to  nearly  two  millions ;  while  in  this  country, 
by  every  fober  'an4  rational  calculation*,  taken  from 
fuch  documents  as  were  founded  on  any  thing  like  ao 
tnal  enumeration,  the  number  of  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing not  only  the  merely  idle  and  profligate,  but  the 
immenie  multitude  of  traitors  or  internal  foes,  cannot 
at  prefetit  amount  to  more  than  three  millions.  With 
rcfpcft  to  the  linen  manufacture,  in  which  Ireland  has 
all  along  been  foftered  by  Great  Britain,  and  for  which  , 
ihe  is  by  nature,  happily,  more  peculiarly  fitted  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  Scotland,  in  her  in* 
feriour  fituation,  produces  annually  at  leaft  half  th$ 
juafctity  produced  annually  by  Ireland. 

In  foreign  trade,  that  is,  in  the  trade  carried  on 
with  nations  properly  foreign  and  diftinft  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland  fe 'greatly  fuperiour.  In  the  yearfc  1764. 
and  1765,  the  foreign  exports  of  Scotland  amounted 
to  1,200,000/.  per  annum.  Afterwards,  in  the  war 
with  the  Colonies,  the  exports  were  indeed  materially 
dep?eflfe4,  becaufe  a  confiderable  part  of  the  exports 
of  Scotland  was  to  the  Colonies,  and  /^/commerce 
was  then,  for  a  time,  turned  into  other  thannels. 
But,  in  the  years  1783,  1784,  and  1785,  tlje  exports 
of  Scotland  again  revived ;  a  confiderable.  portion  of  s 
Scotch  capital  leaving  be^n,  in  the. mean  time,  employ- 
ed in  the  improvements  of  agriculture.  In  the  latter 
year,  they  amounted  to  above  a-milliop  fterling;  and 

*  .Sec  Do&or-Price  pirticulariy. 
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if  Gotland  has,  finee  that  time,  continued  to  keep  the  ^ 
fame  proportion  of  pace  with  England,  which  it  had 
done  for  a,  long- feries  of  years  before,  the  ejq>orts  of 
Scotland  muft  it  this  tixne  amount  to  at  leaft  two  mil- 
lions annually :  whereas,  the  average  annual  foreign 
e&port  of  Ireland,  for  the  laft^  feven  years,'  ending 
Lady-day  1797,  amount  only  to  one  million  fterlirig. 
Put  there  remain  yet  more  dfccifive  proofs  of  the  fuperi-* 
our  induftry*  and  enterprife,  and  of  the  relatively  fupe-s 
tiour  ftate  of 'profperity  in  Scotland.  The  greater  ex- 
tent and  multiplicity  of  commercial,  correfpondencc 
evince  the  former  5  and  the  greater  quantity  of  ftiip-  * 
ping,  and  greater  produce  of  revenue,  fhew  the  latter^ 
In  the  year  1797,  the  receipts  of  the  poll  office  in 
Scotland  amounted  to  109,793/.;  ~  whereas,  in  the 
lame  year,  the  redepts  of  the  poft^office  in,  Ireland 
amounted  only  to.  68,256/.*  In' the  year  1793,  the 
regifteV  tonnage  of  (hipping  belonging  to  Scotland 
amounted  to  159*175,  in  175^  to-  145,391,  and  in 
1797  to  136,5325  whereas,  in  the,  yea?  I7g£>  the  re- 
gifter  tonnage  of  Shipping  belonging  to  Ireland  amount-  - 
ed  only  to.  67,790,  in  1795  only  tot  58^765^,  and  in 
1797  only  to  53*181.  In  the  year  1797,  the  net 
produce  of  Scotch*  revenue  amounted  to  1,487,000/.^ 
whereas,  in  the  fame  }'ear,  th,e  net  produce  of  hlSk 
revenue  amounted  only  to  1,43  7,5  i6l» 

,  Now,  taking  together  all  thefe  faAs,  relpedfing  that 
Cpuntry  to  which  nature  has  been  fo  unpr/opitipus,  anc$ 
pn  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  wh^ch,  at  and  beT 

•  There  may  probably  be  more  franking  here  than  in  Scotland, 
but  it  cannot  account  for  the  difference  between"  68  ,ooq/.  Irifli,  and 
109,000/:  Britifh  ;  for,  it  has  been  calculated,  and  15  generally  believed*  * 

that  two-thirds  of  the  cprrefpondence  carticd  on  by  means  of  franking, 
>ould  ceafe  to  eatfft,  if  fraoks  could  b$  no  longer  objtained.  , 

~        *  "       f^re   , 


fore  the  Untoi*,  the  enemies  of  fdcrva  meafijre  for  Ire- 
land, feem  to  defcant  with  fatisfa&ionj  and  adding  the  . 
univfesfally  admitted  faftj  that  Scotland,  during  the  great-.  . 
er  part  of  die  eighteenth  century,  .has  advanced  in  far.  . 
greater  proportion  than  England  itfelfj  i|  appears,  that 
{  the  UuiOn  of  Scotland  with  England  has  greatly  pro- 
_  mot$d)ts-prpfperity,as  well  as  its  tranquillity  and  fecurity. 
We  hare  no  Teafcni  therefore,  from  the  experience  of 
jhe  meafure  in  Scotland,  to,  dread  a  Union  of  this 
Country  with  Great  ^rkain  as  the  blight  pf  pur  blek 
#fig$,N  but  rather  to  hail  it  as  an  event,  aufpicious  to 
pur  prolperity,  as  well  3$  tp  odr  fecuqty  y  If,  in  truths  ... 
any  ftate  of  things  can-  with  propriety  be  called  prolV  % 
perous,  in  which  there  is  no  intrinfick  fecUrity.  »       '- 

.  But,  be  the  great  national  benefits  refulting  to  Ireland: 
from  a  Union  what  they  may,  it  feems,,  that  the*circum-.>.  . 
fiance,  of  one  hundred  commoners,  and  thirty  lords,    -, 
attending  their  parliamentary  duty  in  England-  during, 
half  the  year,  will  ruin  the  city  of  Dublin  5  and  thef e* 
.     fore,  themeafure  h  to  be  indignantly  rejected,  without 

farther  confideration, 

•  .  .  "** 

Now,  what  will  be  in  fa&  the  different  ftate  of  an- 
cumftances  as  to  the  city  of  Dublin  ?  fimply,  that  ,on$ 
/  hundred  and  thirty  perfons  of  considerable  property^ 
will  fpend  one  ha|f  of  the  year  in  London  infteacLof 
Dublin.  Theft  very  perform  would,  in  the'prefent 
ftate  of  the  two  kingdoms,  fpend  *  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  time  and  property  in  England,  in  the 
long  intervals  of  parliamentary  dirty.  It  is  natural, 
and  perhaps  proper,  in  men  of  their  rank  and  fortune, 
to  unprpVe  their  mind?,  and  by  consequence,  improve 
•  •  their 
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their  country,  in  frequent  perfonal  intercourfe  with 
the  rank  and  property  of  the  great  fitter 'kingdom* 
Sijch  intercourfe  is  neceffary.  alfo,   to  preferve  and  pro* 
jpote  cordiality  of  fentiment,   uniformity  of  habits,  and 
correfpondeoce  of  opinions  and  principles,  on  the  great 
fubjefts  of  confutation  and  policy.  ^It  is  the  men  of 
rank,   property,  and  education,  who  ultimately  lead 
the  opinions,  and  form  the  habits,  of  the  moft  impor* 
tant  part  of  fockty  5  .and  therefore,  the  more  fimilar 
fuch  leading  characters  refpe&ively  become  in  both 
countries,  the  more  fimilar  by  degrees,  will  refpe&ive- 
ly  become  ail  the  orders  below  than;  and  themor* 
efpeciaHy,  and  the  fliore  efFe&uaJly,  when  the  chafix* 
-  between  the  ranks  in  this  country,  (hall,  in  the  progreft 
of  indufbry  and  emerprife,  and  their   fure  cdnfequence    , 
diffufidn  of  property,  have  been  filled  by  thofe  ufeful 
orders  of  men,,  who  bind  together   the  higher  and 
lower  ranks,  and  who  give  to  each,- virtues,  which, 
without'  their  intervention,  would  fo^  ever  remain  un- 
ktxewns    Thefe  one  hundred  and  thirty  peribns,  having 
performed  their  duty  in  parliatnent^  will  then  moft  aa> 
turally,  and  it  may  be  faid,  nee^flarily,  iff  order  t$ 
vary  the  fcene,  to  prefeVve  and  improve  theis  local  in* 
tcrefts^  and  to  regulate  their,  property,  retire  to  their 
country,  and  there,  among  their  conftituents,  employ 
their  time,  their  property,  and  improved  underftand- 
kigs,  in  ufeful  intercourfe,  and  valuable  improyements. 
The  probability  follows,  that  more  of  their  property 
-will  then  be  fpent  in  their  own  pecitfiar  C9untry,  and 
particularly  mote  among  that  ufeful  race -of  men,  the 
peafantry,  than  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things.     And* 
if .  the  country  at  large  improves  and  flourifhesj  Jt  is 
•weak  indeed  to  fuppofe,   that  the  capital  will  not  be 

.,  abundantly  ^ 
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abundantly  fbppHed  with  thole,  who  having  acquired 
affluence,  w31  feek,  in  the  gratification  of  all  the  de- 
Ares  generated  by  wealth,  the  fuperiour  convenience/ 
of  a  large  and  <roi$modipus  city.  It  is  not  merely  by 
the  nobility  and  higher  gentry,  that  luxuries  and  ex- 
penfiver  conveniencies  are  affefred.  They  who^are 
daily  gaining  riches  and  cbnfequence,  by  means  of 
their  own  induftfy,,  or  the  iflduftf y  of  their,  fathers, 
(and  their  number  muft  conftantly  increafe,)  are  gene* 
rally  the  moft  profufe  iii  their  expences :  they  aim-  to 
furpafs  in  coftly  appearance,  thofe  who  arfe  their  fttpe- 
riours  in  rank;  and  though  their  conduft  maySe 
individually .  unwife,  yet  the  aftive  induftry  of  fo- 
ciety  is  promoted.  Befides,  in  the  court  of  the  chief 
governor  j  in  thegeheral  refort  to  the  courts  of  law; 
in  the  feat  of  the  univeifity ;  and  ia  the  centre  of  ag- 
gregation, which  the  habits  of  ages  have  made  oar 
changeable,  there  is  more  than  fufficient  fecurity,  that 
an  abundant  proportion  of  the  rank  and  opulence  of 
the  nation,  will  conftantly  contribute  to  the  f ull  fup- 
port  of  the  city  of  Dublin.       •         '     • 

Surely,  every  county  and  tpwn  in  Great  Britain,  ex- 
cept Middlefex  and  London,  has  equal  reafon  to  comp 
plain  of  the  periodica!  teiidence  of  its  nobility  and  re- 
preferitatives  at  the  feat  of  government,  as  any  of  the 
counties  or  towns  in  Ireland.  The  counties  and  towns, 
fa  Great  Britain,  are  in  general  as  diftant  from  the 
feat  of  government,  as  thofe  of  Ireland,  and  as  tena- 
cious of  theif  particular  interefts :  but,  expierience  and 
common  fenfe  have  long. taught  them,  that  the  recipro- 
cal benefits,  derived  to  and  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  fame  ftate,  are  fo  m^tiplled  and  fo  mutually  en- 

"  riching 
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richittg/as  to  annihilate  all  eofchderalion  of  the  occa- 
"  -fkmal  or  periodical  change  of  refidence  of  any  of  its 
-  fabge&s.         .  -"  "'■'.' 

But,  if  the  city  of  Dublin  particularly,  needs  atf 
example  td  calm  its  apprehenftons,  it  has  but  to  look 
.  to  Edinburgh;  which,  ill  common  with  ihe  Teft  of 
Scotland^  has  gradually  flotiriflied  fince  they  Union ; 
ha&,  not  only,  incf£afed  ki  inhabitants,  in  wealth,  and 
in  extent,  but  rivals  in  beauty  and  magnificence,  and 
in  "a  numerous  nobility  and  gentry,  the  greater  part  of 
the  capitals  of  Europe.  -•  ^ 

To  reptefent  the  benefits  of  Unioii,  hdwevef,  or  to 
anfwer^bjedrioristoit,  wd  are  told,  can5  nothing  avail ; 
for  that,  if  it  could  be  demonifcrated,  that  the  meafure 
is  fraught  with  the  pureft  Bleffings,  or  even  fleceffary 
to  bur  exiftence,  yet  the  parliaments  of  the,  two  king- 
doms afe  incompetent  to  the  accomplifhment  of  it 
But,  if  parliament  be  incompetent  to  accomplish  a  mea-r 
fure  of  extraordinary  benefit  to,  the  community;  there 
muft  be  fome  other  power  which,  is  competent,  and 
which  muft  be  f  dotted  to  for  the  purpofe:  for,  it 
'  caiinot  fye  admitted,    that  fo  melancholy  an  ^bfurdity 

*  ran  exift  in  ouk  conflitution,  or  in  any  wife  or  rational 
coWftitution^  as  an  utter  incompetence  to  adopt,  any  . 

'  new  regulation"  of  ftate,  or  any  change  in  the  fyC- 
tern    of    fttprerne   authority,    which  may   be    fouo4 

*  neceflary.  *o  fecurity,  or,  in  any  other  way,  productive 
Mof  great  publick  utility.     Yet, .  our  conftitutiori,   from 

*  nts  0arlieff  hiftory,  to  its  laft  improvement,  has  recog- 
nised no  other  power,  by  which  fuch  great'  putpofes 
caii  be  effe&ed,  thaatke  concurrent  will  of  the  three 
eftates  of  parliament*     This  concurrent  power,  has 

*  -  *  not 
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fcot  been  confined  to  the  enaction  of  laws,  or  authd*. 
ritative  dedfions,  binding  on  the  whole  community, 
merely  for  the  direction  or  controul  of,  the  "attions  of. 
the  fubjeft ;  but  extends  t6  the  enlargement;  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  dominions  of  the  ftate ;  and  to  fuch  changes . 
and  improvements  in  the  constitution  itielf,  as  mfcy  beft . 
ferve  the  happinefs  of  the  great  community,  according" 
to  the  exifKng  fituation  of  the  country,  internal  and  ex-  * 
ternal,  and  Recording  to  the  vatying  circumfknees  of 
"  human  affairs.    It  adopts  and  confirms  compa&s  with 
other  (fates,  which  compafts  often  make  material  chan- 
ges in  the  property,  and  even  in  the  territory  of  our  own 
ftate ;  it  admits  foreigners  to  all  the  privileges  of  citi- . 
zenlhip  \  it  confers  and  takes  away  franchife,  according . 
as  publick  good  may  require  \  it  regulates,  limits,  and 
alters,  the  fiicceffion  to  the  cro\vri  j  it  varies  and  limits . 
the  regal  prefdgiatives ;   it  altera  the  duration  of  par- 
liaments 5  and  no  loyal  fubjeft  has  yet  denied  that  it  is 
competent,  (though  he  may  ftrenuoufly  deny  the  com-  % 
petence  of  any  modern  popular,  convention)  to  adopt 
any,  the  moft  eflential,  reforms,  in  its  own  formation, 
and  consequently  in  the  conftitutiori,  which  the  fecur 
rity  and  happinefs  of  the  community,  inay1  point  out  as- 
neceflary,    or   materially  ufeful.    Precedents,    which 
prove  the  repeated  exercife  of  thefe  inherent  powers, 
have  been  fo  copioufly  adduced  by  otherr,  that  to  dp  . 
more  than  allude  to  theim,  would  be  idie  and  tedious*  ; 
The  principle,  which  founds  them,  as  it  is  extracted 
from  thehiftoryof  human  nature,  16  fo  juftly  unfolded, 
and  fo  elegantly  expreffed,   in  a  publifhed  fpeech  of  a 
member  of  parliament*,  that   no  words  could  motet 

*  See— <&  fiibfance  of  Mr.WiJlia*  Smith's  ty/rtJj jpige  4$. 

'   ,  0  aptly 
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^tfyiHirftrtte  the-  dt&fmt  of  parliamentary  <$mpr~  » 
tencc.  «**  Oar  confutation"  ftid  he  *  is  nor  one  of 
/f*  thdfe  obfKnate  ancf  incor rigible  fyftems,  which  muffr 
«*  hobble*  on?  through  ages,  accumulating  afeufes,  or 
«•  only  getting  rrd  of  them  by  peri6dlcal  revolution  t 
*'  Our  confutation  admits  the  principle  of  felf-Correc- 
«*  tion  i  fteady  t&  its  objefts>  which  are  freedom  and 
«*  good  order,  it  purities  the  path  which  the  period? 
««  fupplies,  for  their  attainment;  aadpoffeiTes,  ifrthe  - 
c*  boundlefs  competence  of  its  legjflature,  tfeemeans> 
"  as  it  rolls  its  bleffings  thtaugft  ages  to-  pofterity,  of 
«*  pe&ceably  *nd  Imperceptibly  adapting  kfelfto  dr- 

*  cumftancea  as«they  arife,  of  attending,  with  ftikable 
"  pttMfiofcs,  the  fueceffive  changes  of  powers  and  in* 

*  terefts,  mantlets  and  opinions,  and  of  peeping  pace 

*  wkjitime*  by  fefe  and  gradualinnovanoa^ 

Bat  the  great  precedent!  of  the.  V ataa. ot  thgland, 
and  Scotland,  prominent  in  the  retords  of  the  Englifli 
conftltudonj  that  conftitution  wMch  war  early  adopted1,* 
and  has  long  taken  root,  in  thfe  country,  fo  fully  agr 
piles  to  the  prefent  queftion,  and  has  fo  long  been 
lanftioned  by  the  approbation^,  and  juftified  by  the  ex- 
perience, of  the,  great*  and  united'  people  frotn  whom 
we  are  chiefly  derived,  that  it  may  be  fafely  inferred, 
tfiat  no  other  power  than  the  concurrent  authority  of 
tfrefeveral  effates  of  parliament^  could  confidently  be 
called  upon,  in  tha  prefent  analogous  cafe,'  to  make 
the  decifidn  which  fhatt  prove  obligatory  and  condu* 
fi*e.  '  rr 

In  an  appeal  to  the  hyal  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  it  is- 
airfoil  unncceffary  tafliew,  that,  to  call  together  con- 
ventions , 
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^mloa*  of  the  peopk,  ortorefort  toan^«rf  Ihepop** 
!ar  at}d  newly  invented  modes  of  deciding  ^poo-mattcr* 
t>f  national  oeneera,  v«ould  be  to  diffcite  thjs  Nb«nd*  <£ 
fociety,  and  to  invalidate  the  fee  urkies,  by  which,  the> 
p*?fle0ion  of  the  fruits  of  induftr y,  and  the  'good  order 
of  human  iife,  are  preserved,— and,  i*  tfeis  4*y*f  «n«4 
vaattyi  -«*&&  difficulty  pteferved.  *' 

In  ajl  -  inquiries  into  the-  natwe  and  «ads  vf  governs 
meat,  .nothing  can  be  mere  idle  and  futile,  than '  a*» 
*empts>  to  decompofe  huaan  fociety  into  k»  prijpnal 
elements,  and*o  iaveftigate  that  ftfr$e<tf  things,  which 
it  fuppofed  to  have  taken  place,  before  feoety  <x  goveto-, 
went  affumed  any  form,  0r  adopted  any  laws  for  jhe 
regulation  and  contronl  of  human  conduct  Hifiory 
records  no  fuch  Jftate  of  things ;  no  Mft  has  ever*  yet 
ieeni  ftch  a  Aates  afcd  hiherto,  it  bas^dftfid*  oplyi* 
the  imagination  of  thofeingefiieUsor  i<fle  tbeoflAs,  who 
compofe  romances  upon  the  naitir*  an4  right  of  man. 
&pcording  to  thenatwrai  ikaatkw  *nd  accidental  rela- 
tions, in  which  tribe*  #r  nation*  of  men  "have  been  ori- 
ginally placed,  they  palpably  appear  to  M  adopted, 
iascircumftaDcea  rehired,  th«  r uks  or  l»w« -of  con4»^ 
with  Jrdpeft  to  thesofelye*  and  to  tWr  Wjghte»tt» 
which  experience  pointed,  out  tp  them  a*  jMge&ryv 
Theft  rules  or  laws  coujd  ***  Operate  wfehfWj  efff&utf 
fan ftiofts  i  and  therefore,  fame  £ip*ei*e  powers  m^verjr 
fiage  of  fociety,  has  Wn  fomd  *p  e#j#,ior  the  jwppfe 
of  maiing  law  powerful  and  r*fpe&ed.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  tbefe  h*ws,  in  every  pregreffive  ftep  of  tivili* 
nation,  the  vartans  in#vidi*4s  in  a  ftate,  make  jthe  in-" 
munecahk  exertions,  wWch  -ghae  whatever  of  riches, 
(pwerj  and  general  improvement,  it  happens  to  ac- 

02  <jnir*. 
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quire.  In  the  progrefs  of  ages,  we  clearly  obferve,  a. 
fyftem  is  formed,  perpetually  acknowledged,  and  fully 
eftabliftiecL  This  fyftem  ,is  conftituted  of  cpnftantly  re- 
cognifed,  and  long  eftabliflied  authorities ;  and  of  the 
various  ra&k,  exclufive  property,  civil  feeurity,  and  ufe- 
fiil  privilege,  which  have  gradually  grown  out  of  the 
peculiar  nature,  circumfipnces,  and  experience,  pi  the 
people  or  nation,  under  the  protection  and  energy  of 
thofe  authorities.  Now,  it  is  evident^  that,  to  refer 
the  decifion  on  any  great  national  meafures,  to  the  gene- 
ral maft  of  the  people,  in  any  form  whatever,  would 
fink  the  dignity,  and  {hake  thfc  fixed  nature*  of  thofe" 
eftabliflied  authorities  ;  would  withdraw  all  proteftipn 
from  the  rank*  property,  and  privilege,  which  the  ac- 
cumulated exertions  of  ages  had  created ;  would  betray 
all  the  principles,,  on  which  thofe  exertions  had  been 
made ;  would  eradicate  from  fociety  all  ufeful  motives  ; 
would  deftroy  the  whole  fyftem  of  /nviBzatfon ;  and 
conflgn,  naked  and  dcfencelefs,  to  a  ftate  of  defert  na- 
ture, all  thofe  chara&ers,  which  illuftrate  and  exalt  the 
nature  of  man/  The  hiftory  of  the  world,  the  ftmpleft 
common  obfervation,  and,  if  it  wereneceflkry,  the  "ex- 
ample of  France,  make  the  conclufion  too  plain)  for  AC- 
cuffion.  If,  however,  any  great  queftbn  of  ftate  be  re- 
ferred to  the  decifion  of  any  other -than  the-eftablifhed 
authorities,  it  muftNneceflarily  be  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  There  is  ho  third,  no  middle,  party,  to. 
which  the  power  can  be  committed ;  for,  to  any  fuch 
party,  or  body  ofmen,  are  oppofed  in  full  force,  all 
the '''objections,  as  to  want  of  univerfid  confcnt,  which 
can  poffibly  be  urged  againft  parliament,  added  to 
thofe  of  a  more  irrefiftble  nature,  which  arife  from  the 

.        afefence 
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abfence  of  eftablifhed  authority,  and  of  that  prefcrip- 
tive  ufage,  under  which  the  ftate,  from  infancy  to  Ma- 
turity/has  been  formed, 

The  example  of  diftiiitt  ftates,  incorporating  witk 
each  other,  for  the  purpofe  of  mutual  fecurity,  or  of 
promoting  the  profperity  of  both,  is  not  unfrequent  ia 
in  the  hiftory  of  civilization :  and  we  find  fuch  Unions 
conftantly  effetted  through,  the  known  and  eftablUhed 
authorities,  which  had  refpettively  governed  flich  ftates*  .. 
Ih  England,  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Batavia,  in 
Switzerland,  there  have  been  abundant  inftances.  Ia 
every  inftance  indeed  that  can  be  adduced,  it  muft  bo 
admitted,  that,^  nearnefs  and  convenience  of  fituation, 
fimilar  difpofition,  language,  and  ulages,  and  common 
fecurity,  have,  in  whole  or  in  part,  induced  the  ifrea- 
fure :  and  it  muft  alfo  be  admitted,  that  the  fuppofed 
cafes,  which,  in  controverting  the  general  principle  of 
Union,  have  been  pbjefted,  of  the  poffible  incorpora- , 
tipn  of  flates  totally  diffimilar  and  unfit  to  coalefce, 
would  probably  prove  equally  deftruftive  as  unnatural, 
Such  objections,  and  every  extravagant  fuppofition  that 
has  been  made  for  the  fame  purpofe,  prove  no  more 
than,  that  particular  meafbres,  in  their  tendency,  would 
.  be  bad  and  rubious,  and  that,  probably,  they  would 
meet  with  a  correfponding  fate ;  tmt  they , prove  nothing 
againft  the  competency  of  the  eftablifhed  authorities  of 
one  (rate,  to  concur  with  thofe  of  another,  in  a  mutual 
incorporation,  calculated  to  produce  lading  bleflings  to 
both. 

But,  widely  different  is  the^eafe  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  from  all  thofe  yrild  imaginations.     From  the 

conftitutioa 
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-  coaitkiltkm  under  which  the'  people  «f  England  live,  a* 
alreadjr  has  been  hinted,  thai  which  we -enjoy  was  de- 
rived.    At  firft,  the  Engliih  fettkqient  here  wis  unfit 
to  make  ufe  of  the  perftft  form'of  the  Engliih  conftitu- 
tk>n ;  fuch  part  as  was  ne^effary,  and  could  be  render- 
ed operative,  took  place  under  Engliih  authority $  and, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  Engliih  fettlers  incfeafed,  and 
the  reft  of  the  country  became  incorporated  with  th£m> 
the  Engliih  conftitntiom  was  more  perfe&ly  adopted  and 
eftabliihed.     At  laft>  the  whole  of  the  country  became 
compleatTy  fubjeft  to  Engliih  laws ;  and  accordingly, 
the  principles  and  form  of  the  Engliih  conftitudon,  have, 
been,  by  degrees,  fo  pe*fe£tly  adopted  in  Ireland,  that* 
confidexing  the  executive  of  England  is  the  Executive  of 
Ireland,  and  confiitutes  one  branch  of  her  legiflature, 
'we  may  with  truth  and  propriety  be  faid*  is  we  gene- 
rally  are-faidi  to  live  under  the  Englifh  cooHLtution. 
'The  people  of  both  kingdoms  fpeak  the  fame  language ; 
the  faihe  religion  has  been  long  eftabliihed -among  them  » 
they  are  regulated  ja  altaoft  all  refpefts  by  exaftly  iimi-p 
lar  laws  j  and  their  whole  film  of  mterefts  is-  bound  up 
in  one  fete.    They  inhabit  two  Maritime  iflands,  placed 
near  each  other  in  a  corner  of  Europe ;  theii*  chief  pow- 
er  and  defence  are  maritime y  they  are  particularly  fitted 
for  mutual  affiftance ;  they  are  feared  and  envied,  and 
almoft  furrounded,  by  many  irf  the  moil  powerful  ftates 
jb  the  world.    Could  any  aggregate  of  circumstances^ 
more  forcibly  point  out  the  propriety  of  Union*   or' 
tend  to  make  the  tranfition  more  eafy  and  effe&nal  ?  .and 
furely,  fco  violence  can  be  "offered  either  to  principle  or 
,  precedent,  If  the  conftitutional  power,  which  originally 
emanated  dFrom  the  Engliih  conftitution,  which  took 

root 
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itaat  and  grew  up  uiickr  EngBfli  authority  and  proteftfc* 
4***  aftd  which,  has  attained  the  nature,  and  ufageao^ 
liteBi^ftitconftltution,  (hould,  incotgunftibWwkh  thd 
<Jonfttmtk>nal  power  of  its  parent,  adopt  a  Union  of 
conftit*tk>»,  hr  Ipirit  and  Iff  form,  the  fame  as  the  com-' 
ponent  parts.  '     '  -  * 

But,  appreheitfron  is  entertained,  that  the  junction,  of  ^ 
i  proportionate  number  of  lords  and  commdnera  for 
Ireland,,  with  the  lords  and  commoners  for  Great  Bri- 
tain, inuft  impair  the  constitution  f  becaufe,  as  it  is  m« 
iinuated,  it  would  mcreafe  the  proportion  of  the  inffu- 
(mce  of  the  Crown.  *This  apprehenfiori,  whether  real 
or  afle&ed,  ftrengthens  the  neceffity  of  confofidating 
thelegiflatutfes  of  the  two  kingdoms  :  for,  it  amounts  ta 
ttisV  that  the  motives  to  unprincipled  adventure  in,' 
what  has  been  called,,  the  trade  of  parliament,  will  be 
confiderably  diminHhcd,  if  not  eradicated  y  and  that, 
ttmfequently,  the  important  concerns  of  the ftate,  will 
not  be  fo  often  impeded  and  ii^ured,  by  thofe  inflamma- 
tory" harangues,  and  that  niHchievous  {pirit  of  intrigue* 
tfcrottgft  which,  thefaftrous  purpofes  of  party,  and  the 
felfifh  views  of  Individuals,  are  too  often  promoted* 
But 'the  apprehenfion  has,t  ki  truth,  very  little  founda- 
tion r  for,  the  patronage  of  tbe  crown  cannot  then  have 
fe  extenfive  an  influence  in  parliament  as  at  prefent ;  be- 
caufe, many  of  the  members  now  enjoy  profitable  place* 
Mere,  which  require  an  attendance  on  the  duty  attached 
to  diem,'  an*  which,  confequently,  they,  could  not  e&- 
Joy,  if  attending  parliament  in  England :  befides,  th* 
fefidence  of  a  parfcament  and  a  correfponding  admiatf- 
oration  here,  requires  many  offices,  which  t&at  wont* 

not ' 
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iot  be  neceflary  *  and,  the  members  to  be  returned  fo£ 
Ireland,  upon  the  liberal  plan  in  contemplation,  would 
911  be  men  of  that  fuperiour  rank  arid  fortune,  which  at 
leafl  give  considerable  probability,  that  they  would  in 
general  be  aftualsed,  by  higher  and  more  geperous  fen- 
timents,  than  interefted  wifhes  for  a  few  paltry  places  ; 
and  if,  as  we  hope,  the  talents  of  many  of  them,  fhould 
•'  frequently  point  them  out,  as  fit  perfons  to  take  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  condiift  of  the  empire,  Ireland  will  reap 
her  ihare  of  honour  and  importance,  in  the  dignified 
progrefs  of  the  imperial  flate. 

At  all  events,  whatever  jnay  be  the  calculations  on 
the  eventual  proportion  of  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  Union  of  Scotland,  has  not  pro- 
duced fuch  increafe  of  regal  influence,*  as  has,  in  an/ 
degree,  diminifhed  the  force  or  effeft  of  conftitutional 
oppofition;  and,  it  is  ascertain,  that,  withia  the  lafl 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  fome  of  the  moft  popular  mea^ 
feres,  have  been  carried  in  the  Britilh  parliament,  that 
are' to  be  found  in  the  hlftory  of  the  Englifti  conftituti- 
on.  It  has  been  determined,  that  commiffioners  of 
cuftoms  or  excife  ihall  not  fit  in  the  Britifli  parliament* 
—revenue  officers  have  been  deprived  .of  the  eleftive. 
franchife ;— -the.  general  iflue,  in  informations '  and  in- 
diftments  for  libels,  has  been  completely  committed  to 
the  jury.  Thefe  and  many  other-  a&s  of  fimilar  ten- 
dency, have  fuUy  demonftrated  the  power  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  people,  and  the  full  proportion  of  influ- 
ence in  the  democratick  part  of  the  conftitution.  And, 
with  regard  to  the  effeft  of  the  meafure  now  in  difcut 
fioa,  let  it  be  impreffed,  that  the  lords  and  commoners,. 
-•-•'■'-  wbo 
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who  yquld  appear  fqr  Irelamd,  ia  the  f^ce  of  Qlrferv- 

ing  Europe,  vould  be  of  a  defcriptJoiij  not  likely  *^- 

deed  to  engage  in  profligate  or  int^reft^d  oppofiti&p* 

fcuit  moft  lively  to  join,  yrith  refpf  ftablg  apd  i£4eps&* 

dent  members  like  themfelves,  in  efFeftual  opppfitipp 

to  ejrery  encroachment,  that*  might  be  attempted,  upon 

eftabliflied  rights ;  becaufe,  in  eftabUfhed  rights,   are 

at  once  involved,  the  iaterefts  of  every  ratfk  in  the 

community,-  arid    the  extended   well  being  of  the 

whole* 

r 

In  the  consideration  of  the  relative  ftate,  and  the  pro- 
pofed  IJnion,  of  tytro  kingdoms,  fo  connefted  and  fo 
conftitut^d  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  xhtfentiment, 
refpefting  the  diftinft  name,  dignity,  and  indepen- 
dence, of  a  diftinft  and  independent  kingdom,  which 
feems  to.  have  roufed  many  to  a  kind  of  rage,  is  of  fo 
vague  and  elufive  a  nature,  tha*  the  underftanding 
finds  in  it  nothing  fubftantial,  on  which  to  found  any 
rational  inference  or  opinion.  Btft,  ^f  national  fecurity, 
profperity,  virtue,  and  happinefs,  be  extended,,  and 
rendered  mutually  morfc <  efFeftual  bleffings,;  if  both 
kingdoms,  in  the  aft  of  conferring  benefits,  receive 
reciprocally  greater ;  if  prejudice  and  jealdufy  yield  to 
cordiality  and  amity ;  if  the  power  and  dignity  of  each, 
contribute  to  the  greater  power  and  dignity  of  both 
incorporated ;  ajid,  if  all  the  ^valuable  and  honourable 
qualities  in  either  people,  confpire  to  elevate  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  united  people ;  then  {hall  national  inde- 
pendence, national  dignity,  and  national  charafter,  mag- 
nified, refined,  and  exalted,  give  uobler  fentiments  to 
every  fubjeft  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Incite  him  to 

p*  greater 
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greater  efforts  of  patrio'tifin,  lh  the  common  and  illuf- 
tribus  caufe.  Under  impreffions,  thtis  liberal  and  en- 
larged, may  this  be  the  motto,  engraven  for  ever  on 
the  heart,  of  every  inhabitant,  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  . 

*» 

Troi  Tjthtfque  mtbi  nutto  ebferimine  agttur. 


FINIS. 
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EXTERMINATION: 


OCCASIONED  9T 

.DOCTOR. DUIGENj1N>S    «  REPRESENTATION 

OF  THE  PRESENT  POLITICAL  STATE 

OF  IRELAND.19 


BT  A  CATHOLIC  AND  BURKIST. 


In  the  groves  of  their  academy*  at  the  end  qf .  every  vifto,  you  fee 
nothing  but  the  gallows ! 

Bur ktt  RefleBims* 


-Are  ye  not  alhamed, 


With  this  immodeft  clamorous  outrage 
To  trouble  and  difturb  the  Kiog  and  us  £ 

And  you  my  Lords, Methinks  you  do  not  well 

To  bear  with  their  pervcrfe  objections. 
Let  me  periuadc  you,  take  a  better  sourfe. 

ifl  Part  Henry  6th. 


puftlttt : 

ftlNTID  BY    H.     ElTZPATJtICK,    NO.  2,     UI\  ORMON  D-qU  A  V(. 

l80.0. 
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in  GUMEN  t* 

J  HfOSE  who  liaVe  had  eitperietice  of  t>o&d/ 
Duigenari's  literary  labours,  Will  hear  without 
aftonittinieht,  that  his  WbHe,  a  cfotrddd  volumfe 
of  253'  pages,  has  lain  for  fome  weeks  un- 
opened beforfe  me.  A  ftudfed  mifreprefenta- 
fion  of  fa&fc,  iti&  an  habitiiat  coarferiefs  of 
ftianher,  do  not  itivite  bf  the  prbrrrifd  of  en- 
tertainment .or  ihftru&idn.  Such  ha&  been  tHfc 
tiiara&'er  of  this  getftteriiah^s  former  perforrh- 
ances,  and  the  preterit  proves  his  habits  to  bd 
too  inveterate  for  amendment.  With  diftaftd 
ihd  relufitarice,  I  changed  my  afcduftomed  ftudiefr 
for  this  book.  I  have  a\  length  accomplifhed' 
my  toilfome  jburn,ey,  over  a  dull1,  dreary  andN 
Barren  wafte;  where  no  ray  enlightens  the 
gloomy  except  a  trarifient  atf&  oCcanorial  glare/ 
when  my  author  afpires tol  thfe  praife  of  jocular 
malignity.  ..,.•• 

.  Curiofity,  uiftm&<£  indeed  with  reverential 
feelings;  has  impelled  nte,  as  h  probably  has 
rfiahy  others*  equally  removed  beyond  thd 
ittradions  of  Db&or  Dttigenan's,  reputation* 
One  is  folicitous  to  ktiow,  by  what  means  a 
man,  who  might  have  cteclinedin  years  with 
ijefpaft,  or  at  leaft  with  decency,  flioulds  prefs 
forward  tfnbidderi,  to  court  the  hatred"  of  his 
fellow-citizens ;  why  he,  on  whom  fortune 
feriles,    fhould    took    around   'him    with    01a 

JB  lignir 


(    i    ) 

lignity ;  of  what  materials  the  foul  is  formed, 
which  a  long  courfe  of  profperity  has  not  warmed 
into  benevolence.  I  have  been  induced  to  read 
this  author's  (work,  Celebrated  perhaps,  amidft  . 
the  faftguinary  orgies  .  of  the  diminutive  Ac- 
tion, aftiong  whom  ft  is  his  miferable  vanity 
*o  be  efteemed  a  leader ;  defpifed  by  the  Pro- 
tectants of  Ireland,  whom  he  would  alarm  into 
approbation;  hated* by  the  Catholics  whom  he 
afperfes ;  if  hatred  be  not  a  fentiment  of  too 
much  dignity,  to  exprefs  the  difapprobation 
entertained  for  a  man,  who  has  defcribed  the 
uieafure  of  his  acquirements,  and  fought  the 
level  of  his  talents,  when  he  minifters  to  the 
word  propenfi ties  of  the  meafteft  fa&ion  in  the 
univerfe/ 

From  a  difgufting  perufal,  I  pafs  to  ah  in* 
dignant  controverfy.  Shall  a  people  be  flan- 
dercd,  and  the  calumniator  pafs  without  rebuke? 
Shall  the  vileft  policy  that  ever  difgraced  civilized 
fociety  be  juffified  i  Shall  the  ccflation  of  that 
rule  be  lamented,  add  an  impious  hope  be  ex- 
prefTed  for  the  revival  of  it,  without  difguife 
or  ambiguity  }  In  a  folemn  appeal  to  that  peo- 
ple, whole  good  repute  ft  ought  to  be  the  pride 
of  all  mankind  to  cultivate,  fliall  fadts  be  falfi- 
fied  anddiftorted?  Shall  brutality  be  foftened 
ind  palliated,  and  rendered  plaufible,  andhowever 
clumfy  the  difguife,  put  forward  in  the  garb  of 
wifdom  ?  Shall  the  illuftrious  nobleman  be  tra- 
duced, whofc  military  achievements  arc  only 
eclipfed  by  the  triumph  of  humanity  in  which 
he  leads  a  profltrate  people  to  peace  and  order, 
and  gocd  Government ;  who  will  hand  the  lau- 
rel of  India  to  ftis  poflerity,  entwined  with  the 
Jrifti  olive,  and  both  luxuriant,  for  the  bleflings  of 
a  grateful  people,  have  been  poured*  on  them  ? 

Shall 

■-"•Lord  CornwaTlishod  ample  tcftifBony  of  this*  in  hi* tow 
te  the  South  lafi  fmmpu. 
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Shall  the  hallowed  dull  of  Burkp  bf  irreve- 
rently moved,  and  (hall  not  every  man,  how* 
ever  humble  his  rank,  however  limited  his  pow- 
ers, fly, from  his  repofe  to  chace  the  obfeene 
profaner  ?  JJot  fo  :  In  retorting  the  objpqujes 
of  Dofltor  Duigen^n,  th^rc  is  no  laurel  to  be 
gained.' — His  learning  is  what  no  man  of  fenfp 
would  wifh  to  retain.— His  fe&s,  both  ancient 
and  moderq,  ^re  detailed  wiih  a  profligate  dis- 
regard to  truth.— His  inferences  qre;  tlje*  feeble 
operations  of  a  mind,  either  naturally  narrow, 
or  pretending  blindiiefs  from  diflimulation.-— 
Where  he  attempts  to  fpqrt  in  fcrcafm,  his  wit, 
like  the  playfulnefe  of  a  fea-monfter,  even  tp 
perfons  beyond  its  gripe,  creates  an  irpprelfiofi 
of  horror.' — His  wifdorti  is  tfye  waftefuj.  punning 
of  a  favage,  or  the  jealous  precaution  of  £  ty- 
rant.—Is  greatnefs  to  b<?  criticised,  in  the  true 
fpirit  of  obfequiouffcefs,  he  pripges  with,  auk- 
ward  apologies  for  diflentjng ;  whilft  \ie  ftruts 
forward  againft  lpffer  meip, '  vvltb  arrogant  in- 
temperance. Su^fyis  t^e  adverfary,  witb  whom 
X  anv  •iiqpey.eci'  to  grapple,"  in  vindication  of  a 
people,  "  more  §nned.  a'gainft  tfyan  finning,"  in 
whofe  ranks,  nature  and  education  have  affigne^l 
to  me  an  humble  Ration.  I  cannot  challenge 
merit  in  the  conflfft,  or  praiCp  in  the  victory  ; 
and  if,  ip  the  fervour  of  debate^  I  imitate  mv  an? 
tagonift/ljy  a  harfl^nefs  of  eipreffioh,  from  wnich, 
on  any  otner  occafion,  my  fenfe  of  deco.ru  m 
would  recoil*  lcjt  it'  be  reqplle&ed,  tha$  when 
a  beaft  of  the  ferocious  ciaffes  breads  in  on 
fociallife,  you  are  not  bound  by  the fportfman^s 
ordinary  rules,  in  driving  him  back  to  his  faftnefa. 


Etfi  nullum    memorabile  no  men. 


•  In  poena  eft,    nee  habet  viftoria  laudem. 


£x.tihxifle  liefas  tamen,  et  fJjmQiijb  mcrentis 
Laudabor   poenas ;  aniuiumqu£  qfglfcfle  juvabil  , 

Ukricis  flamowe,  ec  cin&res {StUfljc  meorum.* 

"  -^  '  And 

*  Was  not.  VirgU  adefperate,  bold,  audacious*   traitor* 
w  Iri/i  Romanift.    Note  by  the    Editor.  ni 


X    4    J 

And  c^rtai^nly,  it  is  not  therefore  unnecejlary, 
to  cjetcft  the  fallacies 'of  a  work,    becaufe  tnfe 
•talents  of  the  author  ai£  mean,  an<j  the  execu- 
tion difineehuous  and  (jontempuble.  'Even  the 
malignant  diligence  of  Sir  Hichatd  Mufgrave,^ 
Jips  '-  bpen  :|dequate  to  the  end  he  propdjed.— 
He  has  perpetuated  difcontent  in    jpind$  fubfi- 
cling  :intd  harmony, l  ahd  excited  al^rm;  where 
every  rational  caule  of  ijtnxiety  had  been  removed. 
*Moft  pepple/  delight  in  the  refe^rqh  of  tfiarVei- 
lous  ahecdbtes,!  and  ijiany  who  rea^f,  will  admit, 
iir  indolence,  the  bips  of  fheir  author.     As  a 
rational   ajrd    4uthcritic  writer,     the  author  of 
Valentine  aqdOrfonis  fuperior  to  Sir  R.  MtifT 
grave;    ijv the  fcale  of  ufefulnefs,  I  fliouhl  tjfc 
fojrry  to  cprnpare  them.    Yet  fuch  is'the  effe& 
of  bold  affymptionat  a  Httlp  diftance,    that  \ 
have  feen  this  perfon,    in  a  London  periodical 
j>ubliqation,|  encdu^ged  toi  perfpVere,  and  com* 
jhimentpd  with  the  tgimetrefpb  fable.     What, 
it  was  exclaimed, "  can  be  thp  Pricft,    when  a 
inopkey  is  the  God?^-\yhat  lis  tlje  party, -whep 
J^ufgr^ve  and  Duigenan  are  its, oracles? 

When  theT  Knjgfit  Rallied  forth' in  this  ad- 
venture,- armed  with  affidavits,  fpurious  con- 
feffions.  of  faithi  apd  forgotten  legends,  no  perfop 
thought  his  work  of  importance  enough  todeferve 
a  reply  ;j|  the  greater '  patt  of  his  ft^tem^en ts 
'W^re  fuch?  as  to  be  presumed  to  qarry  with 
them  their  Antidote  and  refutation.  It  wafc 
allowable  tq  defpife  hiip.  ^Npw,  comes  the 
Bquire,  to  buffet  with  tpe  wind-mills  that  his 

principal  h^s  •  no;  overthrown.-'    Contempt  is, 

r  -    /    ;.'     y:'*,'--.      ••,;     '     :         .,;     *  .     -  .      tQ 

f  An  tU  Jacobin  Review. 

R  An  sinfwer  has  lately  been  given,  unoer  the  title  of 
"  the  State  of  his  Msjefty's  Catholic  ftibjecls  in  Irelanc},^ 
tp  which,  I  refer,  ai  a  work  of  great  merit. 
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ta  .be  fui*e,.  the  due  mtfed,  pf  -bis.  jfe/Efettp  ;  jb.ujt 
then,  experience  prov.es j  t^t  it  is  right  tb  fruf- 
We  the  defign  of  thefp.ptfblipiipns,  by  expoftng 
ihe  fallacy  |n  fafl  ^Jtd  arguffierjj:,  contained  in 
them.  J  axtribujte  without  hsftwiop,  to  the  a&r 
duous  circulation  of  Sir  Richard  Miafgrave^s 
jtoojc?  the  protraflion  of  cfj&urkaqqe,  ih]  thpfs 
parts  where  the  rebellion  raged,  apd  thsheart- 
|)UThfn0s  apd  jealoufies,  that  append,  wJaprp  th^t 
iftifery  nevver.  exifted.  Yet  who  qpjul/ihave  fiip- 
ppfed  ihe  appews  £qr  npnfcpfc  tp  be  fp  vp- 
Ta.cipus,  as  to  require  the  pen  of  deteftjpn  tp 
^xplaip,  whaiohviouft^  ap#C3«re$  upoti  thpfacp 
pi  ir,  to  be  th$  crudities  pf  a  weaJr,  yc  tii£T$T 
>:erije&  pf  a  craved  ira£gin^ilo#  ?-^,Tl#t  ypu  ihould 
pafae  tbp  qauhcii  of  £ateran  your*  inde**  to,  dif- 
tpw  thp  chara&er  pf  mpn,  wifh  whonj,  you 
jbaye  haybitu^ly  aijfqpijUe^^That  in  this  fcieiipp 
bf  oblppatioti,  iij  which,  almoft  every?  man  ia 
Verfedi  &d  whlsSh  is  purely  a  matter'  of  perr 
fonal  experience,  ypu  ar,e  to  truAiftipliphly:  to 
tbepry,  and  rejeft  the  evijjenpe  of  yourfenfe^ 
|  h^yc  ini35ed  whh  this  brother  foldier  in.  the 
i%QKsl  t  jchow  him  brave,  apd  he  has.  betrayed 
fcq,  fyfypiQXfi  of  f^ithleffnefs.-r With  thls.friend, 
1,  hay  is.  Iqng  interchanged,  kind,  offices, — I  jbaye 
joined  him  at  the  feftive  board-rl  have  ken  his 
<hear.t  unguarded— I  foupd  him  truft-wortby  and 
confiding^  "Tuti  reply  thefe  lumiparies*  it  is  all 
l&vifion,  we  can  prove  by  a. book,  written  feven 
hundred  years  back,  and,  for  at  leaft,  five  cenr 
turies' forgotten,  that  he  is  under  an  irrefjftible 
heceffity  to  detcft,  and  to  deflroy  your  Bat 
my  neighbour  never  heard  of  this.  book.  No 
matter ;  the  fpir.it  of  it  pafles,  like  ele&ricity, 
by  contad;  in  fpite  of  all  appearance  he  is  your 
foe.  The  authors  of  this,  dp&rine  feel  that  their 
*'''■■    "'    \        ■■'•         '*  "    *  '    fee 
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prediftion  tends  ftrongly  to  realize  itfelf;  for 
if  men  begin  by  diftruft  and  coldnefs,  they  will 
probably  end  in  open  enmity.' 

When.  Virgil  jvi&ed  to  paint  the  mercilefs 
horrors  of  a  tempeftudus  oce^n,  }ie  takes  the 
fury  of  a!n  ungoverned  rabble"  as  an  appropri- 
ate obje&  of  comparifpn  ;  yet  according  to  thefc 
perfons  in  the  atrocious  phrenzy  of  an  Irif£ 
mob,  there  enters  no  other  ingredient  but  Po- 
pery. In  the  hideous  ebullition  of  a  rabble 
they  fee  nothing  lefs  than  the  fettled  policy 
of  a  people.  Do&or  Duigenan  afferts  that  home 
is  to  the  Irifti  peafant  that  place  of  eheerlefs 
wretchednefs,  that  the  waftes  of  America,  and 
the  fervice  of  many  ftates  ^re  crouded  by  emi- 
grants from  this  order ;  now  which  \\\  the  more 
probable  conje&ure,  that  penury  and  ignorance 
debafed  the  religion  o£  a  great  portion  of  the 
polifhed  wor|d;  or'thdt  beggary  was  inftigafed 
by  religioi},  *  and  difcipJined  to  infurre&ioqt. 
The  cohfpiftitors  were  perfe&ly  innocent.  Or- 
dinary men  concejvecj,  th^t  thofe  perfons  fenfibk 
that  the  tranfition  from  beggary  to  turbulence 
was  not  difficult^  cajoled,  ^nd  (ct  every  paffioh 
into  motion.  But  this  was/the  mere  dehifioi* 
of  a  vulvar  mind  \  the  bufinefs  was  done  to 
their  hands  in  tHe  twelfth  century  by  the 
Council  of  Lateran.  O  miserable  condition  of 
this  devoted  Und,  in  which"  the  rudiments  o% 
common  fcnfe  are  the  fubjeft  of  invelHga* 
tion  and  difpute,  and  the  ample  intercourie 
of  kindnefs  an  effort  *nd*teftimqniai  of  phi? 
lofophy  I  *;     "  *  '"* 

Nunquamnereponam,  vexatw  tQties  !  Will  this 
perturbed  fpirit  never  beat  reft?  We  may  de- 
termine when  weihall  know  what  has  vexed  hini 
i^to  this  con troverfy.  Who  conilituted  Do&or  Dui- 

genaq 
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gnenan  the  watchman  of  the  holy  City  ?  Muft  t&f 
zealous  grave-digger  prefs  into  the  parochial  i 
charge  before  the  Redor.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Pri-  * 
mate  *  is  the  Church  fecure,  whilft  the  pious  Dui* 
genan  frets  in  fleeplefs  anxiety  for  its  fafety  ? 
Have  fp  many  Reverend  Prelates,  the  honor  of 
the  age  and  nation,  eloquent  and  accomplished  . 
men,  learned  without  allegation,  and  religious 
without  hypocrify,  have  a  Young,  a  Knox,  f  a 
Newcombe,  and  an^  O'Beirne,  all  ihrunk  into  in- 
glorious repofe,  and  left  a  goofe  (o  cackle  on 
the  capitol.  Fervent  and  zealous,  like  Peter  the 
Hermit,  his  prototype,  but  not  alike  perfuafive, 
Do&or  Duigenan  preaches  a  crufade  againft  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  He  invokes  againft  them 
a  combination  of  all  the  energies  of  the  State. 
He  charges  crimes  fo  foul,  that  if  his  allega- 
tions are  founded,  the  juftice  q£  the  country 
fleepsover  the  guilty  race.  He  offers  eternal 
motives  for  ftrife,  eternal  arguments  againft  peace, 
reconciliation  and  forgivenefs.  Did  any  adver- 
fary,  could  any  adverfary  call  down  that  awful  in- 
terdi&? 

Stirpem  invifam,  et  fatis  contraria  noftris, 

Fata  Phrygum.§ 

And  engaging  in  this  hopeful  enterprise  he 
reprefents  himfelf  provoked.  Indeed  Sir  you 
might  have  chofen  a  more  appropriate  motto. 
I  will  fuggeft  one  to  you,  in  cafe  you  fhould 

think 

*  Sec  the  fentiments  of  thrs  refpeiftable  Prelate  in  the 
debate  on  the  Unida  in  the  lad  feffion  of  Parliament. 

J  The  reader  is  requeued  to  compare  with  Dr.  Duigenan 's 
notions,  the  eloquent  and  chiiftian  fefmon,  preached  by  the 
Bifliop.of  Kiilaloe  before  his   Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant,  on  the  thanksgiving  for  Lord's  Nelfon's  victory. 
{Medias  acies,  mediofque  per  ignei 
Invenere   viana;  at  credo  mea  numina  tanckta 
Fcfla  jaccnt,  odii*  aut  exfaturata  4uievi. 
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ffiinfc  of  retfurriing  ib  thefe  hopeful  lticttbi^tfod*  i 
«  Aftd  ftaman  faid'  to    King    Afii'efrtis.    Thertf 

*  is  a  Certain  peopte  featteretl  abrbsid  atid  dif- 
ri  perfed  imctag  all  the  prbvfnces  of  tjhy  kiti£-a 
"doin;  and  thiSir  laws  are  diycfrfe;  .  from .  the; 
u  people,    tieither  .keep  they  the  King's  lktos ;: 

-% c<  therefore  it  is  not  for  the  King's  profit  to  fuller 

*  thatn.    if  it  plaafe  tlite  King  let  it  bfe  written 

*  that  they  may  bfe  deftroyed:  arid  ihi  King* 
kc  took  his  Hjig  from  his  hand,  and  he  gave  it  to 
f*  Hamah,  the  Agagife,  tfcfe  Jew's  eneifay.  And1 
"  the  King  laid,  thfe  people  are  given  into  thee,, 
"to  db  faith  therii,  as  it  fteritethgood  to  thee!" 
It  will  fee  recolte&fcd  that  the  King  chaftgid  his 
ptrTpofe,  and  Hartiata,  the  Duigenan  of  that  time' 
and  cirtumftance,  was  hanged  for  his  pfo|>bfal: 
Whatfevtr  niay  bt  my  opinion  &of  mf  ftdvgf- 
fory's  defert,  I  have  ntore  charity  than  tb  wiih)1 
his  career  to  terminate  by  thaft  cataftroph£: 
Left  his  hfeatt  be  his  avenger;— let  him  near 
daggers  but  riot  feel  them;  let  his  gibbet  be 
the  repfobatioh  of  alt  who  love  their  cotintryy 
the  fcorn  and  ridicule,  of  thofe  he  has  petuli?  * 
arly  offended. 

The  partifans  of  the  perfon  wftbm  I  thus  pre- 
fent  to  the  public  cenfur£,  will  not  be  wanting 
hi  th6  attempt  to  make  commori  catife  betWeetif 
the  eftaHiftiment  and  irs  officious  votary.  I  ant . 
ftot  a  member  of  the  Proteftant  Church  ;  I  aifed!" 
lio  zeal  for  its  ex^iufive  inftitutions ;  but  I  under- 
Hand  its  relation  to  the  Irifh  ftaie,  and  I  eftN 
mate  its  utility.  I  ftiall  have  occasion  in  tW 
dourfe  of  this  undertaking  to  exprefs  more  at 
large  my  fentiments  on  this  fubje&.  TheProtef? 
(aritifm  of  Do&ot  Duigenan  is  not  piety,  but  fed- 
tion.  He  does  not  think  he  exifts,  unlefs  he  feels' 
himfelf  to  be  oppreflive.     God  forbid. I  ihould> 

blame    . 
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blame  Any  man  for  an  honeft  adherence  even  to. 
the  temporal  welfare  of  that  valuable  .portion  of 
thevchriftian  commonwealth,  the  Prot^ftanufm 
pf  tbefe  inlands ;.  nothing  is  mQre  famm^ti.  than 
th?t  thebeft  intentioned^men,  fixing  their  eyes, 
upon  the  fame  pb]e&,  ftiall  receive  totally  dif- 
ferent impreffions  pf  |t;  and  I  would  greferve, 
to  vcviery  man  ihp  discipline  in  which  bis  habits 
pf  life  hpp  been  fafhioned.  My  charge  ^gainft 
Do&or  Puigenan  is  fairly  and  explicitly  tb&  I 
fee  htm  endeavouring  to  draw  an  eternal,  and. 
an  unoecefltary  line  of  feparation  between  the 
Wo  leading  denominations;  of  this  country.  Even 
that  is  little-  ihey  may  be'diuWl  to  fome, 
purpofes,  and  the  confequenct  be  no  more  than 
ufeful  and  (commendable  emulituon.  But  the 
atrocious  purppfe  of  this  njaja,  is  ftrife,  feud/ 
atod  civil  Clifford,  n*t  innocent  rjvaiihip.  Treat-; 
ingof  the  calamities  of  this  poultry,  he  gites. 
the  effeft  for  the  caiafe,  and  feeks  to  immorta-. 
Uze  the  evil,  by  perpetuating  th&  promoting 
principle.  Th$t  foreW  is  i\ot  £roteltaniftn>  4 
refp$&  tbe  Proteftant  Religion  }  I  wifti  it  fecux^ 
$n  its  honors  and  property  ;  in  the  adualcir^um-j 
ilanae^  af  the  jclafs  of  Chriftia^ns,  to  jwbom  b£ 
preference  I  join  my fel£  I  feel  that  the  endow? 
raents  of  an  jafflju^t  eftablilhment  in  this  Jung- 
&>ra,  would  be  ipifplaced  by  b^in^beftowed  upoij 
them;  but  I  am  not  the  lets  fennbje  tp  tb$  prq? 
priety  of  referving  a  ftation  amidftihe  gre^jyid 
eminent  of  the  world,  for  prpfefled  fcrva&ts  and 
ministers  of  the  GpJpeh— M,y  objection  }i$s  to  the 
Government  of  Ireland  on  party  principles. 

I  am  fure  the  favorers  of  this  party  Govern- 
ment aTe,  generally  fpeakine, .  among  the  moft 
Ipofe  men  in  Ireland  in,  religious  obfeyvancc^. 
.They  are  political  not  chriftian  Proteftants. 
They  are  indifferent  tp^Egfion,  asaf&n&ion  of 
rarals,  as  an  emanation  worn  God,  or  even  as 
7    "'  '  "  *  "  *       C<  *n 


in  ihftrument  of  policy.  In  their  eyes  the  e#a* 
Tftifhment,  is  but  a  corporation,  of  which  to  fife 
Wmetnber  is  a  preferable  titie  to  the  patronage 
of  the' Crown  in**  the  diftribufiori  of  offices^ 
dv  cfonfers  at  lekft  a  plaufible- ;  pretehfidii  •  to 
•dominibn\  Hence  the  Umpri  and  the?  repeal 
'of  the  Popery*  laWs  are  alijce  objefts  '  of  their 
abhofrenceilvTHe  latter  ast it  tnay  tend  tor  throw 
'open  Competition,*  the  former  a§  'it*  refcues 
the  Gbvernment  from  their  combination;  an<$ 
tterminatfcsof  cburfe;'  whatever  in  thdr1  fupe1 
iiority  is  forced,  pnjuft  ahd  unnatural.  A  coh- 
ffitutioii  of  abufes  \ttouldfuit  thembeft,  for  itJ 
'would  -occafionaUV  irfttatje  the  people  into  a6teJ 
of  partial'-  aiid  ^Jeiultfrnr ;  int*mpferahce>  which: 
the*  powers  df  Goverhiperit  are  fully:  adequate 
tordprefs.'  'Then  comeis' thfeif  harveft.'  In  thi 
application  of  its'  pbwers,  Government  may  call 
in  their  aW, 'and  in  the  interval  of  ftfeh  commo* 
tibns,  •  if  they  can  kefcp  the  Gdvertiment  in  a 
a  ftate  of  ilaftn,  &ey  are  fureto  encreafe  thei* 
confequcnc*. '  0f  this  kndt  br  'cabal  Do&or  Dui* 
genan  has  long1  bedn  the  tool,  and  prefumes  him* 
felf  to1  be  a  Tedder;  Of  this  feftion;  not  of  the 
intereft  v6f  Britiflf  Protcftahtifni,  fc£  is  the  cham- 
pion; '  Exit  in  this  late  inftance  he  takes  a  middle 
courfe.'-  -Adminiftration  ■tired  of  the  impradti- 
cable  entei^rife  of  £ohdu£Hngi  feeble  d^te  to 
any  degree  of  •  order;  of  cor&fon  or  p^rofperityi 
propofes  an  Utiion/  The  cJajbal*  wifhes  to  protraft 
its  golden  harveft  of  •mifgQverririlent.,  Our  fa; 
-pierit  patrrot'will  gratify1  both/  •  Let  there  be  an 
Uniori,  he  fayi, .  *  on '  the  wretched  provincial 
fyftem  that  has  depreflTed  and  enfeebled  Ireland; 
One  cannot  fmile;  folly,  whichis  wicked  in  its 
fcraft  and  combination,'  excites  other  ifenfations- 
•  Do&or  Duigenan  did  not- always  hold  thefefenti- 
ments.  In  a  bobk>  which  was  noticed  in  England, 
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£pt  fnrely  for'  its  merits  .^but  fijom  the;  agidujigr 
,ot  the  Do&or's  party,  anjd  from;th$;  unfortunate  , 
intemperance . o£  atnan  of  genitis, H which  p#ca- 
fioned  the  publication,  he  recomqaepds  an  Unipa, 
as  the  ,means  .of  recpnciling theriptereft  pf  the 
^ftabliihmenty  with  .a  lrberaj  treatment  of  the 
pppular  religion;.  jAttl^at  jtime,,n^>iri^n  lookeicf 
to  the  union  of  lcgifla.uirqsr  otherwife  ,than  as 
j;o".a  meafure  of  remote  and  uncertain  fpeculaf- 
^ion v  vXhe  Dp&pr  was  liberal,;  pp  the  event  of  an  * 
improbable  contingency,  ,&ut  a.  concurrence  of 
^ircumftances  has  opened, the ,cyesL  of A  mpft  dif- 
paffionates  an4  'well  judging  perfops  \p  the  true 
interefts,  of  the  country*  We  wc^'ike  \p  be  re- 
lieved, by  ap  incorporation^ of  Parliaments, >  frogi 
the  mifchiefs  of  ap  kiconvenicnj;  and. ill  afiprted 
^onftUutipn,  The  period  of  retribution  approaches, 
which  he  fondly  hoped,  Jbq  had  with,  great  dif- 
play  o£  prudence  an4  pf  juftice  poftponed  tp 
the  Greek  calends ;  a$d  lo,  he  comis  t;p  ftultify  his 
own  a<&  with';a  contradidtpr^  averment  { fi   %  t     h  ■ . 

Was  Dr.*  D.  t\vo;  year$  back  that  raw  youth/ 
that  he  haftily  determined  vynat  fre%  pow  feel? 
at  expedient  tp,  retradl  ?  Nearly  all  the  fa&s  uppn 
which  he  grounds  his  actual  dp&rines,  were 
tnade  ufe  of  by,  him  op  that  occafion.  And  this! 
Council  of  Lateran,  in  .which  by  the  wfyy  he 
is  more  verfed,  than  any  lay  Catholic  I  know,  had  m 
with  ail  its  accompaniments  rof  oaths  an<J 
4echre.es*  iormed  the  materials  of  a  cpntroverfy 
^n  which  he  was  engaged  about  twelve  years  fince 
with  Mr.  O'Leary.  And  every  circumflancehe 
noW  relies,  on,  was  at  that,  period  fatisfa£lorily 
.explained  by  thit  rfefpcAable  divine,  and  by  the 
late  pious  apd  eminent  t)r.  Bugler.  « 

Thus,  if  his  opinion  at  any  time  defervedl 
notice,  we  may  to  the  Durgenan  of  1799  ^ppofe 
the  Duigenan  of  J79'7'  Upon  that  pccafion  he 
Wanted,  as  he  does- now,   about  Romanics,  and 

Conventions, 
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Conventions,  and  Francifr-ftreet  I  ufq  hre 
"words'  as  the  admiffion  of  an  adverfary,  in  the' 
feme  eanfe,  and  betwfcen  the  fame  parties.  After 
fome  loofe  recommendation  of  an  Union,  he  fays, 
"  If  we  were  one  people  with  the  Britifh  nation, 
"  the- preponderance  of  the  Proteffant  body  irf 
"  the  wh&Ie  empire,  would  be  fo  great,  that 
"  all  rivalfhips  and  jealoufies  between  Protef-' 
u  tants  and  R&manifts  would  ceafe  for  ever  ;  and 
"  it  would  not  be  rieceffary,  for  the  fefety  of  the 
<§  empire  at  large,  to  curb  Romanics,  by  any  ex- 
"  clujinji  laws  wkatfoeve?"  (Dr.  Duigenan's  letter 
tO'Mr.  Grattan,  page*  57.)  My  adverfary  will  not 
refufe  to  me,  the  benefit  of  this  teflftmony.  Qn  two 
or  three  occaftons,  he  quotes  his  book  himfetf 
with  a  ridiclqus  foletnnity,  ats  if  it  were  a  Ca- 
non of  the  Conftitution,  of  undifputed  autho- 
rity, and  acknowledged  wifdom.  I  recolleft  one' 
of  our  countrymen,  who  imagined  his  family 
affairs  of  fo  much  notoriety  at  the  pioft-office, 
as  to  expe&  that  his  letter  fuperperfcribed,  €c  To 
my  fan,  the  Doftdf  in  Paris,"  would  reach  its 
destination. — Dr.  Duigenan^s  pompous  reference? 
to  himfelf,  appeared  to'  me  not  diffimilar. 

rPerhaps  I  have  cbnftrued  harfhly  the  motives 
of  this  gentleman.  Perhaps  he  merely  wrote 
in  a  fit  of  the  fpleen  ;' he  wrote  againft  the  Car- 
bolics Becaufe  it  is  the  cant  of  his  cabal;  and 
he  wrote  with  acrimony,  becaufe  it  is  the  yell 
of,  his  fpecies.  When  I  had  toiled  to  page  221 
of  his  work,  I  was  led  to  this  conje&ure.  It 
feems, '  that  irr  corifequence  of  the  indifpofition 
of  the  Ardibiflipp  of  Dublin,  this  mighty. Ci- 
vilian was  deputed  to  reprefent  the  Prelate  (whofe 
Vicar^Generat  he'  is)  at  a  vifitation'of  the  Uni-. 
verfny.  The  Earl' of  Clare,  Vice-Chancellor, 
was  the  efficient  vifitdr.  The  reader  will  calL 
to  mind'  the  allegory,  "how  we  apples  fwim," 
frben  the  Doctor  denominates  himfclf,  colleague' 
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to  that  Nofelemiii.  Thofe  whd  are  dpprtaed  of 
the?  chara&er  of  the  parties,  w'ill  admit,  that  the 
po&or's  fagaeity  was  wot  very  likely  to  be  put 
in  requifitioa,  and  jvill  fcafily  believe,  that  hie 
concurred  in  tfie  determinations  of  the  dignified 
perfoft  he  accompanied.  It  feems^  Lord  Gaftle^ 
rqagh,  having  hadoeeafiqa  to  mention  this  vifi- 
tation  in  theHoufe  of  Commons,  fpoke  of  the? 
Lord  Chancellor  in  thoife  terms  *in  which  he 
ever  tnuft  be  mentioned  by  thofe  who  feel  the 
value  to  the  ftate  of  an  able  minifter,  and  t& 
the  people,  of  an  upright,  a  clear-fighted  and  in- 
defatigable magiftrate.  His  Lordfhip  either  did 
not  know  tbat  Dr.  Duigenan  a&ed  the  part  of 
King  Log,  or  did  not  think  it  neceflary  to  advert 
to  the  prefence  of  a  man,  who  appears  to  have  been 
brought  there  for  the  purpofe  of  bowing  affent> 
without  a  great  deal  of  either  ufe  or  ornamem. 
Hinc  ilia  lacryma  !  The  Da&or's  bile  was  moved, 
and  he  pours  it  forth  upon  the  poor,  proftrate, 
unfriended  Catholics  ;  juft  as  a  child  takes  re- 
venge upon  the  ground,  when  mamma  has  chid 
Mm.  Should  thefe  pages  reach  the  eye  of  the 
noble!  fecrctary,  may  I  entreat  of  him  to  fpare 
the  public  in  ftiture  thofe  ebullitions  of  the 
Doftor's  wr^uh,  byaddreffing  and  approaching 
him  with  all  due  reverence.  As  I  havebeeft 
provoked  to  commence,  it  may  be  my  fate  hence- 
forward to  watch  over  this  gentleman's  political 
evolutions;  and  in  tfuth,  I  am  not  thoroughly 
content  with  the  occupation  of  a  bear-wara 
But  poflSMy  I  befceeh  in  vain,  ftfayhap  the! 
minifter  has  engaged  in  fomc  Union  pro- 
}eft,  with  the  pajiry  eooks  and  fnuffmen  :  He 
will  continue  to  provoke  a  comroverfy  fo  be- 
neficial to  their  trade;  for  to  their  receptacles 
for  ponderous  treatifes,  by  ike  law  of  gravita- 
tion, docs  the  Do&or  tend  ;  and  thither  my  bum* 
ble  labours  muft  accompany  him. 

The 


(    >4    )* 

The  books,  which  he  alledges,  as  immediate 
prbvocation  of  his  attack,  fell  into  my  hands^ 
as  into ,  thofe  of  every  other  peripn    who  .  fuf- 
fered  his  mind  to .  enter  into  the  $reat  conftitu- 
tional  queftion^  that  now  engages  u$.  t,to  fpeafc 
of  thefe,  as  overt  a&s  of  a  confpiracy    againit, 
the .  ChurchJ  of  Ireland,  hatched  and  matured' 
by  the  Cathblics,  and  to  make  them  the  ;prp- 
tencie  of  ayrar-hoqp  againft  that  peppier,  is  re- < 
fining  on  abfurdity.  L  Dr.  Duigenan  knows,  an^jT 
fo  does  every .  mair,  who  ^  has  read  the  t?ook,; 
that,    "  The  Confideratiopoji  the  State  of  Ire- 
land," were  written  neither  by  a  Catholic,  nop 
an  IrifhmanV  nor  by  anyonem  habjits  of  inter • 
courfe  with  any  individual  of  the  Caiholid  people.' 
With  great  fpirit,  and  eloquence,  but  hot  always* 
accurately  inftrudedas  to  the  ftat^ofthis  coun*. 
try,  this  writcfr  reproves  the  Proteftants  .(among* 
whom  unqueftionably  .  exifts  the  opppfition  to 
the    Union)   for.  lukewarmnefs   to  the  caufe  of 
the  empire,  and    for  the  extravagant  hope,  not 
general,  but  fpmewhat  prevalent,  that  they  are  to' 
to  be  upheld  by  the  power  of  the  empire,  in  thefef 
arrogant  pretentions  that  Dr.  Duigenan    urges, 
"  The  Qife  of  Ireland  Rc-confidentf"  Dr.  D.  muff 
equally  have  known  to  be  the  work  of  a  gentleman,: 
who,  altho'  of  Catholic  connexion  arid  defcent,had    ' 
taken  no  part  whatfoever  in  their  politics.    If  Dr^ 
D.  was  unacquainted  with  thefe  fefits,  he  might 
have  learried  ¥thera  from  thofe  with  whom  he 
every  day  attoeiates.     The  gentjeman  in  qu$f- 
tion  has  two  defperate  blots  in  Dr.  D's  mind—- 
he  can  think,  and  he.  is  a  Catholic.  ;Hrs  book, 
as  well  as  I  can  recollect  it,  ;was  the  work  of 
an  acute  and    intelligent  mind,  much"  improved' 
by  reading,  but  more  by  obfervation;    At, the. 
time,  it    occurred. to  me,    that  he  underftooa 
every  country  in  Europe  better  than  his  own. 

And  \r 
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And  in  fomc  collateral  obfervations,  he  wa? 
peither  accurate,  nor  happy.  He  argued  th$ 
condition  of  the  Catholics,  as  a  cafe  of  ultimate 
bppreflion,  which  it  has  not  been  for  many  years 
back,  but  of  Very  confiderable  inconvenience  ;f 
and  he  argues  the  matter,  as  it  flood  before  the 
year  1793,  without  giving  credit  to  the  fiiperior 
government  for  the  great  redu&ion  of  grievance 
upon  that  occafion.  Others  have  fallen  into  the 
fame  error,  always  with  injury  to  the  caufe 
they  have  efpoufed;  and  on  this  occafion,  his 
adverfery  has  not  failed  to  profit;  by  his  ble- 
'mifhes.  However,  this  author,  as  he  was  well  war- 
ranted to  do,  ufed  the  privilege  of  a  free  fubje&, 
$ri  £j£prfcffing  his  fentiments  topon  a  public  quef- 
tiori|fahd  if  his  do&rines  even  were  reprehen- 
sible, WhicK  in  the  grofs  they  are  not,  but  praife- 
Vorthy^ it  would  ftili  fumifti  no  ground  of accu- 
fatiori,  a&ainft  a  People.— At  this  rate  we  might 
:  J>e  attaint  of  treafon,  becaufe  on  thefurfaceof  . 
!Do&of  Puigenan's  gall,  there  floated  one  drop 
pf  the  milk  bf  lenityv — 

*  #  Thefe  gentlemen  are  competent  to  their  own 
vindication,  my  bufinefs  is  with  general  prin^ 
Vnples.'    {  ( 

i  With  fome  of  Do&or  Duigenan's  fa&s,  lam.  . 
not  difpofed  to  quarrel,  but  indeed  the  number 
is  fmalL— For  inftance,  when  he  fays  that  his  .• 
friend  Mr.  Smith  wrdte  two  able  pamphlejs  on 
the  Union;  I  readily  admit  the  faft;  and  if  he 
had  added,  that  Mr.  Grady  and  Mr.  Johnfon 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
that  'the  difpaflionate  and  rational  arguments 
1  *  with 

*  I  muft  be  understood,  to  refer  to  the  a&ual  flate  of 
the  laws  againft  Catholics,  mot  the  manners  that  arifeout  of 
the  principle  of  e*clufion ;  thefe  never  were  more  fevere 
than  at  prefent.  But  'the  perfons  I  allude  to,  by  reftfng 
on  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  omitting  to  notice  the  fpirir, 
appear  to  exaggerate  the  grievance,  and  obvioufly  weaken 
Jhe  argument. 
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with  tvhich  Mr.  Coojte  opened  the  difcuffioo, 
have  notfince  teen  excelled  or  much  exteadecj, 
he  ftvouW  imv.e  (equally  ha^  my  concurrence.     I 

^dbrriinp  *fce  gravity  of  the  hiftorifc  .mufc,  wheq 
the  Bo&or  fc*raally  relates,  that  -Lord  Mint©, 
M  before  hie  fcdvancemeru  te  the  peerage,  was 
known  by  the  name  ^nd  tkie,  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  fiatt."<ftate  of  Ireland  fage  13$)  arid  again, 
({page  23^  that,  "  <ht  Duke  of  Portland,  $s 
thief  of  the  Butch  family  of  Bentinck,  in  £ng;- 
Jatid."  I*dmh,  that,  "  Papifo  are  non-eonfbroi- 
ifts,"  (pagfc  195.)  withbuit  putting  gay  author's 
|ear*w»g  to  the  teft>  by  .?cf<frri«g>  -as  hie  deftres 
toe,  to  "  BUekfWne's  Centmefctfaries,  vol.  fa.  page 
57,  oilavo  edkion,  But  ^er^  I  muft  clofe  the 
account."  I  fcarctly Relieve  that  there  is  in  the 
$mire  book  pother  pofuio^  Icanaffentto.  Indeed 
I  ftoultj  faave  ftiiqwpd  $qu$J  gredk  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  in£oc«i£ti0ft,  as  to  the  precife  days, 
on  which  different  regiments  of  Eoglifh  militia, 
landed.  Men  generally  knort  little  matters  very 
well,  who  know  nothing  eflfe  warth  qoiDmuni- 

-  catinjg. 

£  ttrifehig  <itfftftt*ee  rfrf  .po^or  Puigcnan*$  dif* 
ingenupufnefs,  at  this  moment  meets  my  eye, 
which,  before  l  proceed,  I  (hall  juft  point  out, 
that  the  (PiUB,  ,*nd  li^into^  andSteffieids  of  the 
Empire,  may  be  §f>prifed,  of  the  temper  arid 
credit  of  thc4n*n  who  pro^ofjps  to  be  their  <?on- 
du&or,  .  He  ifcfetts  (tpfcgc   !&)  the   «ath  of  fu- 

:  pretoacy,  "which,«woiFdiBg  to  Mm  ,ull  Catholics 
abfolutely  reftffc  to  take.  Hqw  th$t  path  con- 
tains varioB6  members*  of  very  dtffsremitnpoyt, 
and  the  Do&or  crouds  all  together,  without  dif- 
tin6Uon  of  what  is  refufed,  and  what  admitted 
by  the  Catholics.  Why  he  does  fo,  i  leave  the 
reader  to  determine.  That  oath  abjures  the  fup- 
pofed  depofing  power  of  the  Pope,  the  temporal 

power 
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power  of  that  Prelate,  alfo  his  ecdejiafiical  and 
Jpirituai&mhoYiiy.     Thefe  two  words,  and  thefe    - 
two  word's  alone,  the  Catholics  objeft  to  ;  and  iir 
direS  contradl&ion  to  wfcat  he  aliens,  this  very 
tell,  with  only  the  omiffion  of  thefe    two  words,  - 
conilitutcs    the  qualification    which  every  .Ca- 
tholic   takes,    in  order    to   be    entitled    to  the 
"benefit  of  the  relaxing    ftatutes.'      And   Do&or  / 
Duigenan  was  aware  of  the  fa£l,  when  bc^nade 
this  fUtement.     For  he  washimfelf  the  member 
of.  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  upon  whofe  motiort 
in  tlie  year  1793,  this  form  of  oath  was  incor- 
porated   into  the  a£t  of  Parliament.     He  muft 
then    have  known,    that  the   o^th  was  impofed 
by  the  Legiflature,  was  accepted  by  the  Catholics, 
a'fid  has  for  feveral  years  back  been  affidioufly 
adminiftered. 

"  The  balance  of  property,  "  fays  l>r.  D."  "  is 
*s  39  tt>  40  in  favour  of  the  Proteflants.  Yet 
(page  26)  if  the  Catholics  are  made  eligible  to 
Parliament,  they  will  fill  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
And  have  corifiderable  influence  in  the  Peers,- 
&nd  force  the  Crown  into  their  mcafures."  Hov/ 
is •  all  this  to  be  brought  about? — Bythefhift- 
ing  of  property.  Then  thefe  barbarous  Roman* 
ifts  are  to  be  the  only  induftrious  in  the  landy 
and  the  cultivated  Proteflants  the  only  fpend- 
th rifts. — They  are  10  be  fo  too,  in  a  mod  extrava* 
gant  degree. —  Every  Catholic  is  to  be  invincibly 
firm  to  the  intereft  of  his  Church,  and  every 
Proteftant  indifferent  to  th$  care  of  his  cfta- 
blifhment<  Is  this  the  argument  of  a  man  of  un- 
derftanding,ortherant  of  one  whocontradi&scom-' 
mon  fenfe,  in  order,  out  of  the  jealoufies  which 
he  endeavours  to  excite,  to  ftrikc  a  fa&iori,  of 
which  he  will  be  the  leader  r — Miferabk  vanity  ot 
ftn  outcaft  and  forlorn  mind  !  I  will  not  compli- 
ment him  with  the  name  of  bigot,  for  however  erro- 
neous its  objeft,  bigotry  implies  fome  principle, 

D  Admitting 
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Admitting  £>r.  Duigenah's  apprehenfion  to 
have  any  femblance  of  reality,  what  is  his 
modeft  propofal  ?— Why  truiy  to  counteratt 
the  courfe  of  nature :  to  make  laws  againft 
the  growth  of  man. — And  to  What  end  ? — To 
£rote&  a  fyftem,  whfch,  according  to  this  gen- 
tleman's do&rinc,  is  not  able  to  proteft  itfelf.  1 
much  fufped  thtt  Dr.  D.  is  hot  fo  much  at- 
tached as  I  am  to  the  civil  eftablifhment  of  Pro- 
lefiantifm*  I  am  fure  he  does,  not  fupport  it  by- 
arguments  in  any  degree  fo  folid,  orfo  ,fpecious 
as  thofe  which  prefent  themfelves  to  my  mind 
at  this  moment.  He  dreads  the  rifing  affluence 
of  Ireland  may  devolve  exclusively  upon  the 
Cktholics,  and  therefore  he  would  hamper  them 
by  jcalouly  and  penal  laws.  That  is,  by  com- 
pulfory  ro&hs,  hfc  would  kedp  up  a  forced  ef- 
tabliftiment. Why  fhould  men  be  inert*  beciufe 
they  are  Irifh  Protcftants  ?  6r  if  they  arfc  inert, 
why  fhould  the  Empire  turn  from  the  ordinary 
track  oflegiflatlon  to  protect  their  indolence  ^ 
Kfcre  is  an  eftabliftied  preponderance,  that  of 
property,  which  can  create  no  repining;  mud 
thofe  who  enjoy  it,  be  ftimulatedby  invidious  pri- 
vileges to  uphold  their  own  confequence  ?  When 
,  Dr.  D.  wifhes  to  make  the  Catholics  contemp- 
tible, he  talks  of  their  beggary/}  when  he  defires 
to  reprefent  them  formidable,  he  brings  up 
their  numbers.  Now  let  me  place  thefc  two 
arguments,  fide  by  fide,  that  the  public  may  , 
judge  th£  ftrength  of  them  •  remember  we  treat 
not  of  phylical  fortfe  in  the  field,  butof  politi- 
cal influence.  Virft,  "  the  Romanifts  are  fo 
poor,  that  they  have  no  influence  in  the  ftate." 
Secondly,  "  they  are  fo  numerous,  that  unlefs 
Vou  wiihold  cenain  rights,  they  will  be  politically 
formidable.*'  Unlefs  they  are  in  a  fituation  to 
add  the  poffeflion  to  the  right,  I  fhould  imagine 
the  latter  might    wkhout  hazard  be  conceded. 

In 
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In  point  of  fecurity  you  woulcj^not  fubtraft  any 
thing- from  yourfelf,  whilft  you  would  gratify  a 
public  feeling,  and  remove  an  invidious  aif- 
tin&ion  between  fubj  :cl  and  fubjeft.  Many  a 
man  in  Ireland,^  who  has  not  pretention  to  be 
at  fenefchal  or  an  eraifeman,  is  made  to  feel 
in  the  ordinary  intcrcourfe  of  things,  that  he  is 
legally  incompetent  to  be  a  ftatefman. 

How  kt  us  take  the  argument  the  other  way, 
and  examine  what    acceffion    of  ftrength    will 
franchise  give  to  numbers*     I  presume  if  men  go 
into  a  field  of  battle,  they  wilt  neither  be  vi- 
gorous nor  defperate  in  proportion  to  their  privi-. 
leges.     A  man  will  not  fight  the  better,  becaufe 
he  is  qualified  to  be  Lord  Chancellor.     Of  cOurfe 
we  muft  coafine  our  fpeculation   to  regular  fo- 
eiety,  and  there  every  man  knows,  that  the  weight 
of  numbers  is  coun'teradted    by  the  weight  of 
property.    If  it  were  otherwife,  no  government 
could  ftand  an  inftant.     In  a  ftate  of  nature  you 
Count  heads  ;  but  whilft  the  principle  of  pro- 
perty prevails,  you  muft  count  men  in'  mattes, 
as  difciplined  by  their followipgs  arid  their  in. 
terefts.*     Dr.  Duigenan  confounds  both   condi- 
tions to  embarrafs  the  incautious  mind.     Poes 
he  thus  endeavour  to  manifeft  his   love,  fpage 
206^  or  make  profelytes  to  his  crmiity.     With 
equal  candour  he  waves  all  difference  between 
eligibility  and    a&ual    enjoyment.      Am  I  an 
elector,    becaufe  1  may    acquire  a.  freehold  ?•— 
Am  I  a  membqr  of  ParliaiBeat,   becaufe  I  am 
qualified    to    be    qlefted  h      When     privileges 
are    conferred    by  kw,    tliey  are    to    be  excr- 
cifed  in  the  ratio  of  influence  and  property.     But 
in  the  language  <?f  Do&or    Duigenan's  fchool, 

it 

*VBy  corrfequence,  »  peafant  fighting  againit  his  land- 
lord,  during  a  temporary  fufpenfion  of  regular,  fociety,  i ' 
-no  eudnice  that  he  would  a&  aj»ainft  him  politically,  whi'  ft 
the 'dependence   is  in  full  vigour,  See   Dr.  D.  poge 
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t  would  feetn,  that  by  furrendering  thp  priasipfe 
jpf  exclusion,  you  called  every  Catholic  in  the 
land  to  the  Senate  or  the  Council  Board;  that 
the  courts  of  law  were  to  be  adjourned  to  \ 
barn,  to  be  held  by  Hackball  and  his  grpfey 
juftices.  Certainly,  where  he  urges  the  infer 
xior  property  of  the  Catholics,  to  fhew,  that  eveii 
if  tbey  were  difpofed  tQ  hoftility  to  the  ftate, 
jthey  could  not  be  formidable,  his  cojiclufion 
is  accurate ;  but,  where  he  exaggerates  tlje  por 
*erty  of  a  great  branch  of  the  pgopje,  in  orde^ 
to  juftify  theexclufion  of  them,,  from  the  kind 
cares  and  merciful  providence  of  legiflation, 
Jie  holds  the  language  of  an  ideot  and  a  monfter. 

Were  all  the  immunities  conferred,'  which 
the  Conftitutioh  has  to  offer,  ftill  tjie  influence 
*>f  the  Catholics'  would  remain  inferior,  and 
their  majority  of  population  be  far  outweighed* 
J>y  the  dependent  fituatiori  of  thp  greater  pari 
of  them. 

But  Dr.  Duigenaii,  who  every  where  oppofes 
theory  tp-experiment  and  fad,  has  an  hypothe- 
fis  ready  to  ^nfwer  this  pbje&ion.  He  f pecula- 
tes upon  a  rapid  change  of  property-  Where- 
fore is  it  tc>  be  prefumed,  that,  in  the  fhifting  bf 
property,  the  courfe  of  transfer  muft  be  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  Catholics?  They  have  the 
fame  provocations  to  alienation  with  other  men, 
and  their  means'of  acquiring  are  rather  inferior.. 
They  are  it  is  true  a  majority,  but  hot  of  perfons 
in  jihe  direct  high  road  to.  accumulation.  Such 
have  been  the  advantages,  enjoyed  by  the  members, 
of  the  favored  religion  during  the  late  century,: 
that  in  fome  parts  of  Ireland'  therp  is  no  fuch 
thing  Jtnpwn,  as  a  Proteftant  below  the  middle, 
clafs  of  competency.  Add  to  this^the  habits  that 
are  formed  in  the  North,  fo  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  commercial  profperity.  Irelyon.it,  that 
cf  thofe  defcriptions  who  are  likely  to  emerge, 

either 
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either  by  trade  or  hufbandfy,  into  fuperior  ftal* 
tions,    the  Catholics  have  not  abov^c  an    equal 
(hare,  if  indeed  they  have  fo  much;  the  two 
lucrative  profeflions  of  the  law  will  continue  to* 
be  very  much  Protcftant,  becaufe    they  are  the* 
ufuaj  refort    of   the  younger    children    of   the 
of     the    landed     intcieft ;     the    patronage     of 
the     crown    witl   follow     political    influence;* 
and    the     church     is    Projeftant     exclufively. 
Property  in  fad  is  power,  apd  here  is  an  ample* 
fecurity  for  preponderance,  if  fuch    preponde- 
rance be  neceflfrry.     -  Although  it  matters  little 
wh$u  is  admitted,  merely  to  form  the  bafis  of 
argument,  yet  Do&or  Duigenan's  eftimate  is  fo 
grofsly  erroneous  that   I  cannot   receive  it.     I 
fuppofe  upon    a   rough    ftetch,    that  between 
Proteftant  and  Catholic  the  proportion  of  aSu? 
ally  beneficially  intereft  in  *  land,  may  be  in  far1 
Vor  of  the  former  as  feven  to  one  ;  but  then,  when 
you  rife  above  500I.  income  in  land,  the  propor- 
tion dii^inifljcs  in  favor  of  the  Protcftant,  and 
as  you  ^fcend    it    narrows  entirely.     By  confe- 
rence,, the    Proteftants  having    all    the  large' 
eftatcs,  and  the  fuperior   tenures,    and  the  Ca- 
tholics, either  as  tenants  or  otherwife,  (landing 
in  need  of  thofe  obligations  which  the  higher 
can  confer  on  the    middle  elafs  of  property,  and 
the  great  Catholic  properties  being  moftly  col- 
lected togetjifcr  jin  three  or  four  counties,  whilft 
th^t  of  the  Proteftants  is  difFufive,   the  relation 
between  the  rcfpe&ive  parties  in  point  of  politi- 
cal influence,  accruing  from  land,    may  be  as 
twenty  to  one,  in  favor  of  the  Proteftants.  Great 
eftates  are  better  protedlcd  from  alienation   by 
family  fettlements  than  diminutive  intercfts.  That 
again  is  in  favour  of  the  Protcftant  preponderance. 
It  has  a  further  and    final    protection    in     the 
ordinary     prudence     by     which     men     guard 

their 

Dr.  D.  makes   no  allowance   for  derivative   inteiefts  in 
Jaritf,  but  lakes  the  proprietor  in  chief,  at  t^fo1eby^Vrr(SlL 
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their  acquifitions.  And  if  elder  brothers  at  any 
time  are  prodigal,  younger  fons  will  offer  to 
fupply  their  place,  enriched  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things  by  fa  many  fignal  opportunities 
of  emolument.  ..-,.. 

In  the  prefent  ftatc  of  property,  the  balance  in 
favour  of  Proteft^ntifm  is  great,  by  the  progrefs 
of  alienation  it  muft  continue  fd  for  centuries. 
But  this  is  not  fufficient ;  the  preponderance  ari- 
ling  from  property  gives  no  offence  ;  it  dQes  not 
irritate;  it  furnifhes  no  opportunity  to  glut  the 
greedy  appetite  of  confifcators.  I  could*  name 
here  fome  of  the  Dolor's  friends,  who  arc 
deeply  difappointed  indeed,  that  the  rebellion  did 
not  extend  among  the  opulent  Catholics;  who 
figh  bitterly  to  fee  that  the  Efcheatorfhips  of 
Leinfter,  and  Munfter  and-  Conaught  continue 
nominal  offices* 

It  would  feem  indeed,  that  Doftor  Duigenan 
fears  the  indifference  of  the  Proteftahts  more  than 
theaverfion  of  the  Catholics.  If  this  libel  iffue<f  - 
frpm  what  he.  terms  the  Monafiery  at  Maynooth$ 
.  well  might  he  exclaim.  But  no,  it  is  the  *  un-* 
placed  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Prerogative ; 
the  independent  Civilian  whofe  name  occurs,  in 
the  Court  calendar,  as  filling' about  a  dozen 
offices  under  the  eccleJSaftieal'eftaWilhrnent  of 
of  Ireland,  he  it  is  who  tells  you,  that  naked  zeal 
is  a  better  rampart  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
than  education,  intereft  and  convi&ion  to 
the.  church  of  Ireland.  It  is  he  who  re- 
peatedly aflerts,  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
fuffers  no  defertion  by  free-thinkers,  but  that 
the  other    claffes  of   religionifts  are  fubje&  to 

that 

*  ThlsGfntleman  whofe  appointments  exceed  ^2000.  per* 
ann.  to  gain  more  credit  where  he  is  not  kuowtt,  aflertSs 
(page  233)  that  he  is  neirher  phced  nor  penfioncd. 
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'*hat  mental  calamity.  Inftruft  us  D&dor:,  what 
is  the  wonderworking  charm,  which  in  this  age 
of  tottering  piety,  fefcinates  men  to  their  religious 
obligations  beyond  all  power  of  fefiftance*  O ! 
it  is  the  Council  of  Lateran,  which  tumbles  on 
Us,  like  fetters  on  the  god  Proteus;  prieftsand 
potentates  go* fearch  tor  thetalifman. 

But  *qn fortunately  it  happens  that  Abbe 
Sieyes  and  M*  dc  Perigord,  as  well  as  our  owii 
valuable  Dr^  Tray  and  Dr.  Moyian,  were  once 
.under  the  influence  of  this  planet  of  Lateran  $ 
perhaps  they  are  not  out  of  it  yet ;  and  if  Mr. 
Pitt,  irifteadf  of  fubfidifing  Ruffians,  would  dif- 
patch  Dr.  Duigenan  and  Sin  Richard  Mufgrave 
to  the  confulate,  with  half  a  dozen  copies  of  the  ads 
of  this  renowned  council,  the  entire  French 
Republic  might  happen  to  be  nuwn-ftruck* 

The  principle  of  Dr.  Duigenan's  book  is,- 
that  the  Catholics  are  incorrigible,—  are  irreclaim- 
able; if  his  arguments  prove  any  thing,  ithey 
go  to  inculcate  the  propriety  pf  reducing  the 
entire  race  to  predial  flavery.  Make  Helots  of 
them,  and  then,  you  may  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  imitating  a  claffic  fport  by 
occafionally  abridging  the  fuperfluous  crowd; 
and  the  Do&or,  or  if.  his  patriot  cares  do  not 
permit  him,  fome  chofen  friend  might,  as  fu- 
perintendant  general  of  Helots,  prefide  at  the 
Spartan  feftival;  To  proceed  in  this  courfe  boldly 
and  at  once,  would  be  more  equitable  and 
piore  judicious,  than  to,fuffer  an  obnoxious  peo- 
ple to  acquire  property,  and  then  purfue  them 
with  penalties  and  verbal  outrage,  becaufe  for* 
footh  property  may  give  power,  and  they  are 
not  fq  unfortunate  as  you  would  wifh  them.* 
The  propofal  is  not  without  precedent.  Andrew- 
Fletcher 

*  Vixque  tenet  lacrymas,  quia  w\  lacryrnabile  cernit;  See 
For  an  accurate  defcription  of  thefe  perfons,  the  entire  pre* 
grefc  and  picture  of  Envy  by  Ovid, 
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Fletcher,  the  celebrated  anti-iirtionirt  of  the  laff 
age,  propofedto  reduce  the  poor  of  Scotland  to 
houfe  flavery  ;  for  the  anti-unionifts  of  that  day, 
Kke  thofe*  of  the  prefent,  when  they  talked  of 
f  liberty,  never  nicaht  atay  thing  beyond  their 
6w"n  privilcges- 

*  Dr.  Duigenarifelt,  that    if  K?s     pretended 
jealoufy  .  of    the    £>ower     of   the     Catholics, 
bore     any    femblancc    of   reafdtr,    the     alarm 
muft  be  at  to  end,  when  we  incorporate  with 
•Great  Britain.  i  This  prolific -people  cannot  bver- 
•ftiadow  the  Empire.    But  determined  to  allow  no 
efcape  from  his  furcce  caudtna,  he  has  written 
'a  book  to  clofe  to- us  that  aveniic.     It  rauft  be 
perfe&Iy  natural  to  fay,   if  you  defire  to  have 
/a  popular  constitution,  frame  i t  fo  as  to  admit 
the  people  withotit  material  exception  ;  and  by 
an  union  you  can  effe&ually    attain  that  ena.- 
The'Protefttantifm   of  Great-Britain  is.fo  une- 
quivocal, that  you  have   no  becafion  to  refort 
.  to  a  rivalfhip    of  rights  or  prote&ive  penalties. 
This  is  fecurity  beyond  the  fears  of  the    moil 
•timid  alarmift.    It  is  a  principle  upon  which  a 
a  benevolent  and  patriotic  mind  may  proceed, 
in  fiirrendering    even    the  baubles    of  national 
importance ;    and    rev  era!  of    the    wifeft    and 
moft  honorable1  men  in  Ireland,  have  been  ac- 
tuated by  this  principle*    They  confider    that 
our  narrow  fphere  of  politick,  circumfcribed  tor 
mere  domeftic  regulation,  was  not  capacious  of 
two  parties,  fo  prone,  and  fo  eafily   moved,  to 
faftious  Antipathies;  unwilling  to  exclude  any, 
they  propofe  in  favour    of  all,  to    change  the 
fcene  to    a    more  ample  theatre,    where    local 
provocations   do  riot  arife,  and  where  the1  ahi- 
mofities  are  made  to  fubfide  by  the  mixmre  of 
new  men  and  extended  interefts.      But  far  from 
fuch  minds  as  thofe  we  examine,  is  a  fentiment 
of  virtuous    and   patriotic  fenfibility.     We  arc 

drawn 
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drawn  into    a   critical  conflift   of  adverfe  paf- 
fions.     (C  Throw  overboard  the  Parliament,"  fay 
companionate  and  unambitious  men.     *  Throw 
overboard  the  people,"  fay  the  confifcating  An- 
ti-unionifts.  "  Away  with  both,"  exclaims  kind- 
hearted  Duigenan.  ««-  Let  my  name  float  on  the 
ft  ream  of  time,  the  founder  of  a  fa&ion,  although 
it  reign  over  a  wafte,  and  mankind  regard  its 
principles    with  horror."    The   objeft    of    this 
gentleman's  work  is  to  induce  the  people  of  Eng- 
land   to  adopt    his    hatred    of   the    Catholics, 
Where  he  preffes  his  remonftrance   moil:  ear- 
nestly, I  did  expeft  that  he  would  have  addreffe4x 
,  fome  argument  of  policy  to  that  wife  nation  j 
(fee  page  194,   56,  jkc.)  that  he   would  have 
pointed  out  fome  inconvenience  in  admitting  the 
ohjefts  of  his  hatred  to  the  privileges  from  which 
he  wifhes  them  to  be  excluded  ;  poflibly  he  might 
undertake  to  prove  that  if  the  Earl  of  i-iogall,  or 
the  Vifcount  Gormanfton,  or  the  Vifcouat  Ken* 
inaie  fliould  rife  f  o  addrefs  the  Peers  at  Weft, 
minfter,  the  ancient  Irifh  oak,    which  has  for 
centuries  upheld  the  Abbey  toof,  animated  by 
the  kindred  voice,  would  defert  its  ftation,  and 
the  edifice  fall    in  upon    the  noble    auditory. 
Our  ftatefman  is  content  to  enumerate  certain 
ftatutes,   which  ft  and  in  the  way  of  the  admif- 
iion  of  Catholics  into  the  Britlfh  tegiflature.   But 
he  forbears  to  tell  what  evil   is  to   aiife  from 
placing  things  in  the  fituation  tbey  Would  have 
held,  had  thefe  ft atutes  never  been  enabled.  For- 
footh  if  thefe  laws  arechanged  they  will  be  altered* 
and  that  is  the  fum  of  his  argument,  and  de- 
nunciation. Here  tbe«political  efiay  upon  nothing 
rufhss  full  upon  my  mind.    Here  I  paufe  to  con- 
template the  wifdom,  not  the  Wit,  of.  thee  mredi- 
tatiofc  on  a  broom-flick. 

E  Every 

*  I  rateafo  to  apply  this  epithet,  to  a  part  only,    butcer- 
tainly  the  moil  con  fide  r  able  part  of  the  oppofers  of  the  Uqiion 
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Every  difpaffionate  perfon  will  adroit,  that  ter- 
ror to  be  gwundlefs  which  Dr.  Duigenan  endea- 
vours to  excite,  that  the  Catholics  may  afcend 
to  any  fuperior  or  exclufive  power  into  the  State, 
by  the  means  of  their  property.  The  objedlion 
is  without  weight,  even  upon  the  feparate  efta- 
blifliment  of  Ireland ;  but  in  the  contemplation 
of  an  Union,  fuch  apprehenfion  is  to  the 
laft  degree  prepofterous.  Individual  Catholics 
might  be  advanced,  but  they  would  not  bring 
their  party  with  them.  The  Kirk  is  not  nearer 
to  the  throne,  although  the  teft  laws  have  been 
abrogated  againft  all  but  Catholics ;  and  although 
in  confequence,  fome  of  the  firft  fituations  in  this 
country,  are  occupied  by  perfons,  who  were  edu- 
cated amongft  the  diflenters,  and  have  never  dis- 
avowed their  tenets  or  renounced  their  communi- 
on.  -The  minds  of  fome  men  are  fo  perverted 

by  the  corporation  fpirit,  that  if  one  argues  againft 
a  fa&ion  in  poffeffion,  they  fuppofe  he  cannot  raife 
his  mind  beyond   a  faSion  in  reverfion. 
•    My  principle  is  to  extinguifh  both.     To  pre- 
ferve  to  the  cftabliflied  Church  its  rank  and  its 
endowments.    I  wifti  to  fee  "  Religion  -rear  it* 
mitred  front  in  Courts  and  Parliaments.*1  The  Paf- 
tors  of  every  other  Church,  with  which  it  is  found 
neceflary  to  accommodate   the  fubje&s  of  this 
land,    are    in    my    opinion,    entitled    to    fuch 
refpe&ability  of   fituation,   as,   without  placing 
them  beyond  their  flock,  will  uphold  their  func- 
tion.   I  wife  to  withdraw  the  minds. of  all  men, 
from    politico-religious  faflion,     and  not    dis- 
turbing  any  in  the  religion  of  his    preference 
or  education,   to  indulge  to  each  individual  the 
full  advantage    of  his    birth,  his   fortune,  and 
his  talents  in  the  true  fpirit   of  our  admirable 
conftitution     Whether  uniformity    in   worfhip, 
be  more  defirable   than  a  diverfity   of  opinion 
is  a  queftion  that  we  are    not  practically  to 

determine. 
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determine.  With  us  uniformity  is  not  to 
be  procured,  and  the  bafis  of  our  fettlement 
muft  be  forbearance.  We  are  to  aft  upon 
the  materials  that,  are  before  us.  s  Where  thoic 
are  not  ftri&ly  the  fame  as  in  Great-Britain,  it 
would  feem  to  me,  who  am  no  Doftor  of  civil 
law,  but  a  plain  man,  that  our  arrangements 
ought  to  be  adapted  to  our  peculiar  circumftandes. 

The  appointment  exclaims  Do&or  Duigenan, 
of  <c  a  Romifh  Viceroy,  a  Romifh  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, of  Romifh  Judges,  of  a  Romilh  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  &c.  (page  193)  muft  all  tend 
to  the  fubverfion  of  the  Proteftant  eftablifhment." 
But  he  puts  an  extreme  cafe,  which  Jn  fa&  ad- 
mits of  a  medium.  No  cartdidatejcnay  ever  pre- 
fent\himfelf;  and  the  matter  for  which  we  con- 
tend is,  -not  that  fuch  an  appointment  Ihould  ac- 
tually take  place,  but  that,  if  ever  a  man  fhould 
arife,  in  whom  other  qualities  countervailed 
the  difference  of  Religion,  the  Crown  ihould 
not  be  prohibited  to  employ  him. — Will  you 
rcfufe  this  discretion  to  his  Majefty^ 

If  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country,  were 
difcontented,becaufe  certain  great  officers  were  not 
chofen  from  their  body,  then  indeed  would  they 
be  turbulent  and  abfurd,  and  then  indeed  would 
Do&or  Duigenan's  allegations  be  verified.     But 
the  principle  of  exclufion  is  that,  which  furnifhc*  . 
a  rational  ground  of.  difcontent.     If  this  prin- 
ciple extended  no  further  than  to  clofe  the  door 
of  certain  fituations,    it  would  be  helium  de  land 
caprina,  to  contend  with  vehemence  againft  it. 
But  the  branches  of  the  principle  widely  extend 
thro'  life.  There  is  a  fuperiority  affcrted  between 
men  of  the  fame  rank- — There  is  a  jealoufy  which 
occurs  in  daily  pra&ice. — There  is  the  power 
j>t  fuch  men  as  Do&or  Duigenan  to  affert,  and 
to  quote  the  law  of  ihe  land  as  their  authority, 
that  to  them  the  ftate  more  peculiarly  belongs* 

and 
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and  that  they  arc  better  entitled  to  its  confidence. 
Among    other  juftifieations  of  the  fyftem,  the 
popery  laws  in  England  have  been  refcrted  to, 
The  injuftice  may  be  equally  great  in  England, 
but   not  fo  the    inconvenience*     Whatever  r* 
ftri&iofls  are  irapofed  upon  the  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land apply  to  a  fmall  focicty  ;  thofe  in  Ireland 
embracing  a  people,  affe&  all  the  manners  and 
Inftuutions  of   a  country.      The    Catholics  of 
England  are  a&ually  entitled  to  fewer  franchifes 
than  their  brethren  of  Ireland,  ftill  their  con-« 
dition,»as  between  individual  and  individual,  is 
preferable,  becaufe  there  is  no  temper  cultivated 
to  their  difadvantage.     And  it  is  to  this  point, 
that  the  Union  of  legiflatures  particularly  applies. 
I  do  not  hefitate    to    pronounce,  that  altho'  it 
ihould  not    immediately  tend    to  snereafe  the 
franchifes  of  the    Catholics,    yet  if  the  Union 
eftablifhment  leaves  the  middle  rank  of  people 
more   at  eafe,  and  provides  for  the  poor  a  more 
efficient  government,  it  is  a  form  of  conftitutioa 
preferable  to  an  unqualified  repeal,  with  the  ex- 
clufive  fpirit  and  the  antipathies  fubfifting.     That 
fuch  confequence  muft  refult,  from  the  translation 
of  our  jealous  ariftocracy,  has,  I  apprehend,  been 
elfewhere    proved,     and  I  will  not  detain  tny 
reader  by  a  repetition,  that    would   neceflarily 
lead  me  beyond  the  limits  Iprefcribe  to  myfelf. 
It  may  be  demonftrated  with  very  great  cafe, 
that  from  that  day  on  which  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty were  communicated  to  the  Catholics,  the 
popery  laws    were    effe&ual.  only   for  the  pur* 
poles  of  irritation.    The  right  of  franchife  could 
be  of  no  ufe„  without  the  previous  poifeffion  of 
land ;  and  whatever  was  the  qualification  of  Elec- 
tors, the  Catholics  poffefiing  land  muft  have  an 
influence  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  pof- 
feffion.     Lefs  they  could  nor  have  had,  and  more 
the  extended  qualification  could  not  give.  them. 

So 
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So  on  theprcfcnt  fcalc  of  penal  ftatutcs  ;  altho'  the 
Catholics  do  not  fit  in  Parliament,  yet  they  will 
influence  the  legiflature  and  the  government,  ia 
the  ratio  of  their  weight  and  property.  There 
is  no  poffibility  of  preventing  them  from  extend- 
ing their  confequence  fo'  far ;  and  further  they 
could  not  proceed,  even  altho'  they  were  nu- 
merically a  majority.  As  to  the  wifdom  or  po- 
licy of  telling  the  peafantry  that  they  fljall  not 
be  great  officers  of  ftate,  becaufe  they  are  tur- 
bulent; oroffetting  limits  to  the  commendable 
ambition,  that  would  for  example,  prompt  a 
barriftcr  to  afpire  to  the  diftin&ion  of  a  king's 
council;  or  of  taking  from  a  private  gentle- 
man the  local  rank  that  ufually  appertain  to  his 
property ;  thefe  things  may  be  well,  but  the  ar- 
rangement of  my  mind  cannot  *drait  them*  If 
the  hardfhip  affecSts  few,  the  cafe  appears  to  me 
to  include  unneceffary  feverity  ;  if  it  extends  to 
many,  h  feems  impolitic.  It  appears  not  to 
augment,  but  to  undermine  the  public  fecurity- 

In  truth,  the  weight  of  the  fubfifting  popery 
laws  falls  precifely  on  that  clafs  of  men,  from 
whom ,  of  all  others  theieis  lead  to  be  apprehend- 
ed. Ihe  Irifh  nobility  do  not  much  be. 
take  themfeives  to  a&ive  politics.  Perhaps 
in  that  rank,  a  map  is  rendered  more  con- 
fpicious  by  being  excluded  from  his  place  in 
Parliament.  A  commoner  of  large  fortune  has 
not  only  this  advantage,  but  he  is  faved  the  ex- 
pence  and  trouble  of  a  county  capvas.  The 
perfon  peculiarly  frustrated  in  his  views  is  he, 
who  having  cultivated  thofe  qualities,  which  are 
yfually  devoted  to  the  public  ferv  ice,  is  prohib- 
ited to  appear  on  the  theatre  to  which  he  is.  di- 
refted.  Very  moderate  means  both  of  rank  and 
fortune  have  placed  their  poffeflbr  in  the  Irifli 
Houfe  of  Commons. 

Now  men  of  this  clafs  would  probably  have 
learned,  from  the  courfe  of  cultivation  of  their 

minds, 
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minds,  to  rcfpcft  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  con- 
ftitution.  If  on  that  fide  they  are  remifs,  it  is 
to  be  prefumed  that  they  would  take  a  leflbn  of 
adherence  from  the  minifter,  whofe  favor  is  ef- 
fential  to  their  fortune. 

There  is  one  franchife,  to  which,  in  cafe  the 
Union  takes  effe&,  it  feems  fcarceiy  pofliblc 
to  "frame  an  obje&ion.  That  the  few  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Peers,  not  in  number  above  fix,  fhould 
vote  for  the  Peers  reprefentatives. 

I  am  at  a  lofs  to  afcertain  for  what,  other 
than  inviduous  purpofes,  Dodor  Duigenan  in- 
troduced the  bill  of  rights,  as  an  obftacle  to  the 
admiffion  of  the  Catholics  at  any  future  period 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  This  I  will  ven- 
ture to  affert,  that  the  fpirit  of  the  bill  of  rights* 
and  of  every  other  fcheme  of  imperial  pbiicy, 
will  be  more  outraged  than  rcfpe&ed  by  the  ex- 
clufion,  I  recoiled  no  tfuch  provifion  in  the 
bill  of  rights  as  this  Gentleman  alludes  to  ; 
but  even  if  there  were,  the  bill  of  rights  was 
never  defigned  to  be  an  immutable  ftandard  of  ' 
Conftitution-  It  was  framed  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  times,  and  as  thefe  exigencies  vary, 
fo  mud  the  bill  of  rights,  or  it  would  become 
the  converfe  of  its  defignation.  Will  any  man 
affert,  that  exclufion  was  a  favourite  principle  of 
Lord  Somers  ? — Will  any  man  affert  of  that  great 
framer  of  the  bill  of  rights,  that  ifhehadfore- 
fecn  a  contingency,  in  which,  an  a&ive  and 
high  fpiritcd  people  were  to  be  added  to  the  fup- 
porters  of  Britifh  freedom,  and.  Brhifti  intereft>. 
he  would  turn  his  back,  and  give  them  up  to 
the  afcendancy  of  Doftor  Duigenan  ?  I  repeat, 
that  I  know  1ipt  to  what  provifion  he  alludes; 
hut  if  there  be  any  member  of  the  bill  of  rights 
which  feems  to  militate,  againft  the  admiffibility 
of  the  Catholics  to  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
the  removal  of  a  fingle  claufe,  would  not  fub- 

:        '  vert 
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vert  the  modern  charter  of  our  liberties,  ft 
is  undoubtedly  admitted  by  Magna  Charta>  that 
men  in  the  condition  of  villenage,  might  be  ca#- 
pricioufly  imprifoned  ;•  yet  Magna  Charta  is 
not  impaired,  neither  has  it  fallen  into  difef- 
teem,  altho'  in  the  change  of  manners,  villenage  ' 
has  ceafed,  and  arbitrary  imprifonment  is  pro- 
hibited, , 

Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  the  corporation 
and  tell  laws,  the  confideration  of  them  is  utterly 
irrelevant  to  the  prefent  quefHon.  In  Ireland 
they  are  abrogated,  as  againft  all  but  C&tholics. 
In  England  they  do  not  affe&  the  qualification 
to  fit  in  Parliament.  There,  Roman  Catholics 
are  alone  excluded,  from  Parliament,  and  that 
by  laws,  which  are  not  conne&ed  with  the  cor- 
poration and  teft  a&s.  The  repeal  of  the  former, 
if  it  ever  take  effed,  will  cxa&ly  leave  the  latter 
in  their  prefent  condition. 

The  articles  of  the  Scotch  Union,  are  again 
preffed  into  Do&or  Duigenan's  fervicc.  On  that 
occafion  no  pafe  arofe  fimilar  to  that  at  prefent 
in  our  contemplation.  In  forming  the  qualification 
to  fit  in  Parliament,  the  laws  of  the  refpe&ive 
countries  were  complied  with.  The  preffing 
peril  of  that  day,  „  was  the  poflible  change  of 
the  fucceffion;  this  was  anxioufly  provided 
againft.  But  no  man  can  aflert,  that  the  public 
jfaith  was  pledged  to  the  principle  of  incapacitat- 
ing Catholics  to  fit  in  Parliament. 

Suppofe  it  were,  would  the  letter  be  obliga- 
tory againft' the  fpirit  of  the  A&  .of  Union? 
Miferable  indeed  would  be  the  condition  of  the 
Britifh  people*  if  their  Government  is  bound 
by  a  fixed  and  immutable  rule,  tfhich,  is 
not  to  be  relaxed  from  neceflity,    from  policy, 

from 

*  Nullus  liber  homo   imprifonctur,  kc. 
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'from  juftice.  The  fpirit  of  the  treaty  of  Union, 
With  fdTpe&.  t6  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  is,  that  the 

"JEnglifli.  hatioii  retaining  its  attachment  to  re- 
formed epifcopacy,  the  Scotch  Nation  retaining 
its  f>redife&ion  for  Prefbyterianifra,  thefe  forms 
e£  church  government  (hall  continue  to  be  the 
invariable  difciplinein  either  country.  Should 
the  temper  of  either  country  invite  an  alteration  ; 

jfhould  the  prefent  eftablifhment  become  inconve- 
nient, and  that  inconvenience  be  unequivocally 
matiifeft  ;  ftiould  Scotland,  for  inftance,  demand 
iheinftallation  of  thofe  Bifhops,  whofe  fucceffion 
h  pfeferved  araongtheir  own  adherents,  will 
Do&or  Duigenahauert,  that  the  Britifh  Parlia- 
ment is  incompetent  to  grant  this  boon  ?  Epif- 
eopacy  aftd  frclbyterianifm  may  both  be  very 
valuable  nfodifications  of  Chriftianity  ;  yet  one 
<>i  the  two  muft  be  in  fa£t  nearer  than  the  other 
to  the  original  difcipline ;  it  is  pofllble,  that 
ehherChufch  may  become  fenfible  of  itsmift^ke; 
but  here  is  no  remedy,  the  parties  are  rivetted 
by  an  obfolete  law  to  an  unacceptable  regulation  ! 
Ifc  the  |5ritifh  government  competent  to  accept 
an  acccMon  of  territory*,  on  the  condition  of  ad- 
mitting its  new  fubje&s  to  the  full  franchifes  of 
Ite  cdnlUrution  ?— The  affirmative  will  not  be 
diieftioned.  *  Then,  if  the  treaty  of  Union  is  nqt 
aft  impediment  to  the  acquisition  of  new  fubjefls, 
ckti  it  prevent  you  fr6m  attaching  the  old  to  the 
ftate  by  a  clofer  and  more  improved  relation? 
What  is  this  rigid  rule  that  is  never  to  be  fofj 
itfitd  ? — What  is  the  contraft  which  no  tribu- 
nal Can  rev ife,  which  no  equitable  jurifdi&jqh 
t&h  benignly  expound  ? — What  is  the  prefcrif>- 
tibrt,  that  runs  againft  a  change  of  manners, 
policy,  and  temper,  the  things  of  all  bjhers 
moft  variable? — Might  T  not  rather  afk/what 
is  the  mind  that  is  capable  of  fuch  puerility  ? 

I  have 
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I  have  followed  Do&or  Duigfcn&i  in  thole 
arguments  by  which,  he  controverts  his  former 
Opinion,  that,  "  In  cafe  of  an  Union;  it  would 
hot  be  taeeeflary  to  curb  Rdmanifts  by  any  ex- 
clufive  laws  whatever."  That  part  of  them  which 
rdates  to  the  imperial  government,  mufti  ap- 
prehend, appear  to  have  little  weight.  But  wheft  * 
.government  and  fway  are  'comple&Iy  put  out 
of  the  queftion,  what  can  juftify  an  exclufion 
from  fituatiorts  within  this  country  ?  The  fy£ 
tern  provides  for  dominion,  not  feeurity.  But, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  this  unnatural  pre- 
eminence is  what  the  abettors  of  the  fyftem  de-* 
jfire  to  retain.  Their  piety  is  the  lufi  of  povr- 
er;  their  anxiety  for  religion,  is  neither  more 
nor  lefs  than  an  earneft  defire  to  retaih  a  lu- 
crative monopoly. 

The  Catholic!  nobility  of  Ireland  confifts  of 
feveft  Peers.  Of  whom,  one  (the  Earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury)  has  no  connexion  of  property  in  thifc 
kingdom  ;  And  the  family  of  another  (Vifcount 
laaffej  has  been  feftabliftied  in  Germany  for 
above  fifty  years,  has  alienated  its  Irifh  eftates, 
and  renounced  all  intercourfef  with  this  country! 
There  is  another  peerage,  Which  in  the  courfe 
of  fucceffion  is  likely  to  devolve  upon  a  Catho- 
lic. To  fuppofe,  lhat  thefe  noblemen  would 
attempt  to  form  a  religious  fa&ion,  is  in  dite£t 
oppofition  to  the  eftablifhed  character  of  fome  of 
the  moft  refpc&able  perfonages  in  the  empifd 
But  they  muft  poffefs  the  power  of  magic,  if 
any  fa&ion  they  are  competent  .to  form  in  the 
eledioa  of  peers,  could  be  efficient  to  diredt  that 
election,"  or  "to  influence  the  fubfequent  parlia* 
amentary  conduft  of  the  peers  fcle&ed.  Thus 
wuch  I  have  ftated  as  a  branch  of  the  public  duef- 
tion  which  I  inveftigate,  but  the  matter  approached 
too  nearly  to  a  perfonal  concern,  to  be  preffed 
with  delicacy  by  any,  who  do  not  poffefs  the 
fentiments  of  the  noble  perfons  iftterefted. 
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With  regard  to  the  enumerated  great  offices, 
would  it  not  be  more  found,  both  in  policy  and 
prudence,  to  abandon  the  principle  of  exclufion, 
which  is  ofltenfive,  and  be  circumfped  in  the 
appointment.  ,  . 

In  this  metropolis,. of  which  fo  great  a  portion 
of  the  trade  is  Catholic,  a  perfon  of  that  reli- 
gion cannot  hold  the  place  pf  bank-dire&or^ 
Dr.  Duigenan  will  inftruft  me  here,  that  the. 
Catholics  do  not  poffefs  a  great  proportion  of 
the  bank  property.  For  argument,  I  will  admit 
his  affertlon,  It  only  proves,  that  they  are  incom- 
petent, if  they  were,difpofed,  to  purfue  a  Sepa- 
rate intereft. 

I  do  not  fee  that  at  the  bar,  a  man  is  more 
formidable  to  the  date  in  a  filk,  than  in  a  fluff 
gown,  or  that  he  obtains  any  Vantage  ground, 
by  being. a  roafter  in  Chancery  or  Serjeant. 

We  are  told  by  Dodlor  Duigenan,  that  the  Ca- 
tholics entertain  tenets*  which  may  interfere  with 
the  common  law,  for  example  on  the  fubje£l  of 
marriage  and  legitimacy.  By  the  a&ual  law  of 
Ireland,  one  of  that  religion  may  be  judge  of  an 
ecclefiaftical  court,  in  Which,  fuch  queftions  are 
coguifable ;  but  he  cannot  prefide  in  the  courts  of 
common  law,  or  determine  a  caufeof  prize  in 
tfre  court  of  Admiralty*  In  truth  the  very  nature 
of  the  excluiions  and  every  article  of  them  prove, 
more  effedually  than  a  volume  of  argument,  that 
no  ferious  apprehenfion  is  entertained  from  this 
quarter.  They  do  not  fall  upon  the  grejat  popular 
intereft  of  the  Catholics  but  upon  the  few  who 
emerge;  and  they  are  limitations  for  the  moft 
part  upon  th$  royal  prerogative,  which  is  ufu* 
ally  employed  to  attach  men  to  the  cxifting  efta- 
bliflunents..  They  place  the*  Catholic*  more  out 
of  the  fphere  of  influence..  N 

Now 

*  I  deny  that  any  fuch  tenets  are  maintained,  although  I 
take  the  propofition  here  a,  if  it  were  w*^  ^  Qq 
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Now  let  me  intrcat  of  thofe  who  harrafs 
their  minds  with  Dr.  Duigenan's  bug-bears  to  - 
take  the  fubjeft  in  another  point  of.  view,  and 
weigh  the  effe&s  upon  the  ftate  of  Ireland, 
of  obftinately  adhering  to  this  principle  of 
party  Government  *nd  of  exclufion.  The  con- 
troverfy  refembles  in  many  refpeds  that  which 
agitated  the  Roman  Republic,  when  one  order 
claimed  to  referve  to  itfelf,  and  the  other  to 
partake  in,  the  eligibility  to  curule  offices. 
The  Patricians  represented*  with  as  much  fpe- 
cioufnefs,    as  the  advocates    in   otfr    day    for 

♦  exclufiye  privilege,  that  where  the  majority  was, 
there  would   be  the  nomination,     But  we  know, 

*  that  when  the  conceffion  took  effeft,  no  fenfible 
^Iteration  appeared.  Rank,  and  property,  and 
public  fervice  recommended,  as  before,  to  ele- 
vation. But  the  parties,  whom  this  fen  fib lc 
diftin&ion  had  kept  aloof  and  feparate  from  each 
Gtfeer,  were  thence  forward  blended.  I  ihould 
much  doubt  whether  a  fimjlar  fufion  of  parties 
could  take  place  here,  on  an  eftablifhment  of 
feparate  Legillatures;  becaufe  I  queftion  that  it 
might  be  held  to  be  the  intereft  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  it  undoubtedly  is  the  intereft  of  certain 
leading  men  not  to  permit  it.  When  thefe 
interelts  are  fet  to  reft  by  an  incorporation  of 
of  the  two  Parliaments,  it  is  not  reafonable  to  . 
expeft  that  the  fa&ions  will  furvive,  unlefs  an 
ill  judged  partiality  in  the  ftate  fhould  continue  ' 
to  fupply  them  aliment. 

The  crown  is  armed  with  a  power  of  feledion, 
which  it  may  exercife  without  creating  any  parti- 
Cular  feeling  of  irritation.  Not  fo  the  univerfal, 
and  unqualified  negative  upon  an  entire  people. 
Whilft  this  iuterdift  iubfifts, every  man,  who  could 
form  pretentions  to  advancement  will  become 
hopelefs,  and  run  into  popular  courfes.  Thofe 
who  can  never  rife  under  the  crown,  id  all  pro* 
. .  bability 
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bability  will  conduft  an  oppofition  againft  it, 
Wh^q  the  Iriih  bar  becomes,  as  probably  it  will, 
the  body  of  principal  lead,  and  of  mod  influence  in 
the  country,  what  mull  be  the  confequence  of  ma* 
Icing  every  Catholic  who  (hall  refort  to  that  prbt 
feffion  habitually  a  democrat  ? 

If  the  Roman  Catholic  property  of  Ireland 
tipes  not  obtain  the  consideration  it  may  well 
expe&,  qo' power  will  retain  it  in  this  country. 
I  utter  no  menace,  I  fpeak  as  an  obfeiver  of  the 
probable  courfe  of  things.  If  party  fpirit  con- 
tinue to  be  fed  in  Ireland,  it  does  not  ftand  to 
rcafon  that  the  obnoxious  viftims  of  that  fpirip 
will  remain.  At  the  termination  of  the  prefent 
troubles,  France  may  not  improbably  hold*  out 
encouragement  to  emigrate.  Are  we  prepared 
tp  meet  this  drain  of  population,  of  industry,  and 
of  capital?  Thelofs  will  not  confift  of  the  in- 
dolent, who  may  live  atiy  where,  but  of  the  veqr 
foul  and  finews  of  the  cbuntry.  I  put  it  to  the 
Britifh  government  and  nation.  If  it  be  <Jefired,- 
by  an  Union,  to  make  Ireland  an  ufeful  and  effec- 
tive member  "of  the  Empire — whatever  be  our 
form  of  Government,  let  it  be  well  adminiftered, 
and  let  it  be  framed  upon  fuch  a  fcale  as  will 
admit  of  equality  of  political  privilege ;  at  leaft 
as  to  the  dbmeftic  regulations  within  this  ifland, 
I  confider  this  arrangement  indifpenfible. 

The  advocates  of  the  exclufive  fyftem  feel,  as 
I  do,  that  it  is  an  unnatural  order  of  things.  It. 
cannot  meet  every  man'$  fober  judgment,  th^t 
a  ftatc,  and  a  free  ftate  too,  fhould  be  kept  alive 
by  an  irritable  jealoufy  of  its  own  people.  When 
difpaffionate  perfons  of  anv  defcription  caft 
their  eyes  upon  the  map  or  the  country,  pe- 
nalties to  fuch  an  extent  will  appear  odious  ; 
precautions  of  fo  much  magnitude^  will  feem 
impolitic.  Do&or  Duigenan,  in  what  I  confider 
the  appeal  of  his  fa&icm  to  the  Britjfh  people,  at-  - 
tempts  to  meet  thefe  obje&ions  by  calumniating 
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the  ancietu  and  modern  charafter  of  his  countryi 
Whatever  miferies*  have  been  inflicted  upon  this 
land  and  people,  he' vindicates  thenr  all— rHe,  a 
man  of  compatriot  name,  and  doubtlefs  of  kindred 
progeny!*— He  is  theapologift  ofChichefter,  of 
Cromwell,   w4  of   Coote.—He  adopts  Parfons 
and  Borlace,    the  Robefpieres  of  Ireland.     Fu* 
gipives  from  plague,  from  famine,  and  from  con- 
queft,    we  were  received  by  a  cruel  code  of  civil 
penalties;     he  glories  in  the  fufferings  of  his 
fellow-citizens;   he    repines  at  the  fubftituttoa 
of  a    milder  rule,    and  feizes  with    malignant 
joy  an  opportunity  to  queftion  its  policy.  Whor 
ever  has  laid  an  exterminating  hand  on  Ireland, 
finds  an  abettor  in  Do&or  Duigcnan.     Accord* 
ing  to  him,  <c  a  rancorous  hatred  of  the  Eng- 
lifti  nation  and  hoftility  to  it"  cxifted  among  the 
natives  of  this  .ifland.     He  afferts,  that  the  Ca- 
tholics   of  £nglifti  blood  after  the  reformation 
eoalefced  with  this  people,  adopted  their  antf- 
pathy,  and  engaged  With  them  in  the  defign  of 
feparating  from  England ;   that  the  modern  Ca- 
tholics,,   heirs  to  the  calamities  of  the  ancient 
Irifh/  have  inherited,  and"  do  cherifh  this  pro- 
ject."    Such  do&rines  would  lead  to  this  con-% 
cluiion ;    that  the  Britifti  government  can  only 
retain  its  neceffary  dominion  in  this  ifland,  by  the 
fubjugationof  a  people,  who  are  not  to  be  recon- 
recQnciled-     Thus,  from  a  fenfe  of  felf  prefer- 
vation,  might  the  government  pcrihit,  and  the 
people  countenance  a  fcheme,  inconfifteht  with 
the  principles  of  juftice  that  ufuaiiy  influence 
the  proceedings  of  the  one,  And  the  opinions  of 
the  other-     To  govern  by  the  people  is  no  part 
of  the   Britilh  conftitution ;    to  govern  for  the 
people  is.     A  firong  cafe  indeed  muft  be  made 
out,    in  order  to  induce   our  fifter-country  to 
fan&ion  a  government  againji  the  peoph>  a  wide 

deviation 
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deviation    from  the   maxims,  that  are    written 
irioft  legibly  in  all  her  inftitutions. 

To  Dodtor  Duigenan's  affertion,  (page  53)  I 
oppofe,  firft  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Davies. 
.  That  eminent  lawyer,  by  birth  an  Englifhman, 
Was  Attorney  General  of  Ireland,  and  Speaker 
in  the  Parliament  held  in   1613,  by  L,ord  Chi- 
chefter.     Having  repeatedly  officiated  as  judge  of 
affize,  and  perambulated  the1  different  diflridts  of 
th?  kingdom  in  that  capacity,  no   perfon  could 
Jiave  a  better  opportunity  of  afechaining  the  tem- 
per and    difpofition    of  the    people.     He  dili- 
gently fludied  the  annals  of  the  country  ;    and 
and  he  has  left  the  refult  of  his  remarks  in  a 
matterly  treatife,   "    A  Difcovery  of  the  caufes 
**  why  Ireland  was  never  entirely  fubdued,  apd 
«  brought  under  the  obedience  of  the  Crown  of 
"  England,  until  the  beginning  pf  his  Maiefty's 
"  (King  James  ift)  reign. "     Sir  John  Davies,  as 
a  lawyer,  was  diftinguifhed,  even  in.  that  aflfem- 
frlage  of  eminent  men,  who  in  the  reign  of  James 
adorned  the  profeflion.     His  work  is  clear,  ju- 
dicious   and  difpaflionate.     And  if  I  were  en- 
gaged in  the  general  hiftory  of  Ireland,  tfce  tem- 
per with  which  Sir  John  Davies  writes,  would, 
very  much  incline  me  to  diminifh  the  heavy 
weight  of  fufpicion  againft  the  admin iftration  with 
which  he  had  afted.     Where  his  teftimony  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  Irifh,  he  is  an  indifputable  evi- 
dence ;  for  fo  little  was  he  connected  with  the 
popular  intercft,  that  his  ele&ion  to  the  office  of 
Speaker  was  oppofed,  even  with  open  violence, 
by  the  country  party  in  Parliament. 

This  co-temporary  writer,  difcovered  no  ran- 
corous hatred  of  the  Englifh  name  in  Ireland. 
He  nevcr^once  adverts  to  any  fuch  circumftance. 
He  details  the  errors  in  the  management  of 
civil  and  military  affairs;  "  which  gave  impedi- 
ment to  the  reducing  of  all  Ireland,  to  the  obe- 
dience and  fubjedion  of  the  crown  of  England." 
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And  after  noticing  the  general  fubmiffion  of  all 
the  inhabitants  to  King  James,  he  concludes  with 
thefe  remarkable  ^xpreffions  :  "  In  which  con- 
'<  dition  of  fubje&s  they  will  gladly  continue, 
"  without  defe6iion  or  adhering  to  any  other  Lord 
tc  or  King,  as  >/ong  as  they  may  beproteSed  and 
<c  jtfflty  governed,  without  oppreflion  on  the  one 
*"  fide,  or  impunity  on  the  other.  For  there 
"  is  no  nation  of  people  under  the  fun  that  doth 
,"  love  equal  and  jndifferent  jujiice  betttr  than  the 
fi  hijh\  or  will  reft  better  fatisfied  with  the  ex- 
"  ecution  thereof,  although  it  be  againftthem- 
*"'  felves,  fo  as  they  may  have  the  prote&ion  and 
"  benefit  of  the  kw,  when  upon  juft  caufe  they 
"  do  defire  it."     page  213  Difcovery,  &c. 

Again,  (page  87)  Difcovery  of  the  caufes,  && 
<c  But  perhaps  the  Irifti  in  former  times  dkl 
"  wilfully  reffcfe  to  be  fubje&to  the  laws  of 
u  England,  and  would  not  be  partakers  of  the 
"  benefit  thereof,  though  the  crown  of  England 
€C  did  defire  it;,  and  therefore  they  were  reput- 
€t  ed  aliens,  outlaws  and  enemies.  Affuredly 
"  the  contrary  doth  appear,  as  well  by  the 
"  charters  of  denization,  purchafed  by  the  Irifh 
<f .  in  all  ages,  as  by  a  petition  preferred  by  them 
"  to  the  King,  anno  2  Edward  the  Third,  de- 
"  firing  that  an  aft  might  pafs  in  Ireland,  where* 
"  by  all  the  Irifh  might  be  enabled  to  ufe  and 
"  enjoy  the  laws  of  England,  without  purchafing 
"  of  particular  denizations.  Upon  which  peti- 
u  tion  the  King  diredled  a  fj^ciaLwit*  to  the 
*'  Lord  Juftice,  which  is  found  amongft  the  clofe- 
"  rolls  in  tl^e  Tower  of  London,  in  this  form  : 
iC  Rex  dilefio  &  fideli  juo  Johanni  Darci  It  Nepieu 
"  Jnft^  fu0  Hibcrnice,.  oalutem.  Ex  parte  quo- 
"  rundum  hominum  de  Hibernia  nobis  extititjiip- 
"  flicatum,  ut  per  Jiatutum  inde  faciendum  con- 

*  i%  Edw.  3.  Clauf.'  17* 
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cedett <velimus>  quod  omnes  Hibernici  quivcluc- 

rinty  legibus  utantur  Anglicanisi  ita  quod 
u  neceffe  nm    habeant  fupef    hod  chartas  alienas 

a  nobis  impetrare :  nos  igituf  certioret  volen- 
*6  tes  ft  fine  alieno  praejudicio  praemijjis  annuere 
*<  valeamusfvobis  mandamus  quodvoluntatem  mag« 
*c  ndtum  terr>  illius  in  proximo.  Parliamento  nojiro 
*c  ibidem  tenendo  $fuper  hoc  cum  diligentia  perjcru». 
**  tari  facias ;  et  de  eo  quod  inde  inveneritis  una 
*€  cum  conftlio  et  advifatfiento  npbistertifecitis,  &fc. — 
•<  Whereby  I  co/leff,  that  the  great  Lords  of  Ire- 
"  land  had  informed  the  King  that  the  Irifh  might 
*c  not  be  naturalized,  without  damage  and  preju* 
iC  dice  either  to themfelves  of  to  the  crown" 

"  But  I  am  well  affuredr  that  the  Irifh  de- 
c*  fired  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  law, 
■c  not  only  in  this-  petition  exhibited  to  King 
**  Edward  the  Third,  but  by  all  their  fubmif- 
"  fidrts  made Yo  King  Richard  the  Second,  and 
"  to  the  Lord  Thomas  of  Lancafter,  before  the 
*c  Uie  wars  of  the  two  houfes ;  and  afterwards 
u  to  the  Lord  Leonard  Gray,  and  Sir  Anthony 
*c  St.  Leger,  when  King  Henry  the  Eighth  began 
««  to  reform  this  kingdom-  In  particular,  the 
iC  Bimes  of  the  mountains,  *in  the  thirty- fourth 
u  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  defirethat  their  country 
"  might  be  made  ftiire-ground,  and  called  the 
"  county  of  Wicklow  :  and  in  the  twenty  third 
"  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  O'Donnel  doth  covenant 
"  with  Sir  William  Skeffington,  Qjpdft  Vominus 
*•  Bex  velit  reformare  Hiberniam  \  whereof  it 
"  fhould  feem  that  he  made  forae  doubt,  that 
"  he  and  his  people  would  gladly  be  governed 
•'  by  the  Laws  of  England/* 

Page  90;  "  The  Englifti  laws  were  notcom- 
te  municated  to  the  Irifti,  nor  the  benefit  and 
iC  prote&ion  thereof  allowed  unto  them,, though 
€i  they  earneftly  defired  and  fought  the  fame  } 
"  for  as  long  as  they  were  out  of  the  prote&ion 

«  of 
•*  The  Counfel  Book  of  Ireland,  Hen.  8. 
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'*  of  the  law*  fo  as  every  Engliftman  might  opt 
"  prefs,  fpoil  and  kill  them  without  controul, 
"  how  was  it  poflible  they  (hould  be  other  than 
iC  outlaws  and  enemies  to  the  crown  of  England? 
"  when  they  might  not  converfe  or  cpmmerce 
*'  with  any  civil  man,  nor  enter  into  any  town 
"  or  city,  without  peril  of  their  lives  ;  whither 
"  (hould  they  fly,  but  into  the  woods  and 
"  mountains,  and  there  live  in  a  wild  and  bar- 
"  barous  manner?'? 

Page  201,  "  The  truth  is,  that  in  time  of  peace, 
<c  the  Irilh  are  more  fearful  to  offend  the  law, 
•c  than  the  Englift,  or  any  other  nation  what- 
<c  foever.'1 

Page  99,  «  If  William  hatd  call  all  the  Eng- 
€t  lift  out  of  his  prote&ion,  and  held  them  as 
CCl  aliens  and  enemies  to  the  crown,  the  Nor- 
"  mans  (perhaps)  might  have  fpent  as  much 
"  time  in  the  conqueft  of  England,  astheEng- 
"  lift  have  fpent  in  th£  conqueft  of  Ireland." 

Poflibly  my  reader  may  be  fatisfied,  that  Burk- 
ifm  is  not  exa&ly  of  fuch  modern  date,  as 
Dr.  Puigefcan  has  rcprefented.  Lord  Minto,  if  his 
fuperior  understanding  had  required  any  affif- 
tance,  might  have  received  a  leffon  from  Sir 
John  Davies,  as  well  as  from  our  iliuftrious. coun- 
tryman. 

The  fame  difpaffionate  author  (Difcovery ,  page  , 
99,  100,  101,)  compares  the  fettlement  of  Wales 
with  the  ncgledl  of  Ireland.  "  The  like  pru* 
•'  dent  courfe  hath  been  obfenred  in  reducing  of 
-c  Wales ;  which  was  performed  partly  by  King 
"  Henry  the  Eighth-  For  we  find  by  the  ftatute 
"  of  Rutland,  made  the  12th  of  Edward  the 
"  Firft,  when -the  Welchmen  had  fubmittcd 
"  themfelves,  de  alto  &  bajfo>  to  that  King,  he 
"  did  not  rejeft  or  caft  them  off,  as  out-laws  and 
"  enemies,  but  caufed  their  laws  and  cuftoms  to 
"  be'  examined,  which  were  in  many  points 
•c  agreable  to  the  Irift  or  Brehon  law.     Quibus 

G  "  dUigentnr 
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^  Wigentwt  audifofy  pldnivs  mldteftis^  qua f dam 
i  illarum  (fays  the  King  in  that  ordinance)  con- 
u  ft*0  procctum  dbtcvmusi  qxafckm  femtij/imus  ; 
"  quafdam  correxinrus ;  ac  etiam  qu&fdam  alms  ad* 
*c  jiciendas  ttfaciendas  dccrevimus ;  and  focftablifh- 
c'  ed  a  common  wealth  among  them,  according  to 
<c  the  form  oftheEnglifli  government.  After  this^ 
'  "  by  reafon  of  the  fundry  infurre&ions.  of  the 
"  barons,  the  wars  in  France,  and  the  difTcn&on 
tc  between*,  the  houfes^  of  Ybrk  and  JLwcafteiv 
"  the  ftate  of  England  negle&ed  or  omitted  the 
u  execution  of  this  ftatute  of  Rutland ;.  fo  as  a- 
**  great  pan  of  Wales  grew  wild  and  barbarous 
€€  again.  And  therefore  King  Henry  the  Eighth; 
Hhf  the  flatutes  of  the  27th  and  32a  of  bis  reign, 
iC  did  revive  anil  recontinue  that  noble  work 
u  began  by  King  Edward  the  Firfl ;  and  brought 
l€  it  indeed  to  full    perfe&ion  ;    for  he  united 

the  dominion  of  Wales  to  the  erown  of  Eng* 
f\  land,  and  divided  h  into  ftiires,  and  ere6led 

in  every  fhire  one  borough,  as  in  England; 
«*  and  enabled  them  to  fend  knights  rand  bur* 
"  gefles  to  the  parliament,  eftablifh  a  court 
**  of  Prefidency,  and  ordained  that  Juflices  of 
"  Aflizc,  and  Gaol-delivery,  fhould  make  their 
""  half-yearly  circuits  there,  as  in  England; 
"  made  all  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  England,  in 
"force  there ;  and  among  other  Wckh  cutioms, 
"  abolilhed  th*t  of  gavel-kind ;  whereby  the 
u  heirs-female  Were  utterly  excluded,  and  ihe 
**  baftards  did  itiherit  as  weft  as  the  legitimate^ 
<c  which  is  the  very  Irifh  gavel-kind.  By  means 
ct  whereof,  that  entire  country,  in  a  fhart  time 
'*  was  feeurely  fettled  in  peace  and  obedience, 
**  and  hath  attained  to  that  civility  of  manners, 
*(  and  plenty  of  aH  things,  as  now  we  find  it, 
"  not  inferior  to  the  beft  parts  of  England/' 

"  I  will  therefore  knit  up  this  point  with  thefe 
u  conclufions*  Firft,  that  the  Kings  of  England, 

««  who 
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-wiio  in  former  ages  attempted  the  conqueft  of 

iredand,  being,  iM-advifedand  counfelkd  by  the 
«  grea*  men  here,  did  not  upon  the  fubmiftions 
<c  of  the  Irifli,.  communicate  their  lawa  unto 
"  them,  nor  admit  them  to  the  ftate  and  condi- 
".tidto  rof  free  fubjje&s.  Secondly,  that  for  the 
*c  fpace  of  two  hundred  years  at  lead,  after 
<c  the  firft  arrival  of  Henry  the  Second  in  Ire* 
€C  land,  the  Irifli  would  gladly  have  embraced 
"  the  laws  of  England,  and  did  earneftjy  defire 
"  the  benefit  and  prote&ion  thereof ;  which  being 
*c  denied  theto,  did  of  necefiky  caufe  a  co0- 
* c  rinnal  bordering  war  between  the  Englifti  and 
<«  Irifli.  And  laftly,  if  according  to  the  exam- 
iC  pies  before  recited,  they  had  reduced  as  well 
u  the  Iriih  countries  as  the  Engltth  colonies  un* 
*<<  der  one  form  of  civil  government  (as  now  they 
<"  arO.the  meers  and  bounds  of  the  marches  and 
*s  borders  had  beet)  Jong  fines  worn  out  and 
*c  forgotten." 

In  the  year  167  j,  Sir  William  Temple  ad- 
drefied  to  the  Earl  of  Eflex,  Lord  Lieutenant, 
X6  Anxflay.on  the  advancement  of  trade  in.  If  e* 
**  land*"  Among  the  eaufes  that  retarded  the 
improvement  of 'the  country,  he  counts  the  un- 
fettled  ilate  of  property  ;  "  The  vnjleadincfs  tf 
".  th*  government,  changing  hands  fo  >often"  "  The 
*i  fubardinecy  if  the  government,  and  emulation  qf 
**  parties"-***'  Two  great  civil  wars,  and  twet 
^  great  plagues  that  followed  them."  ^Teropk'a 
works,  vol,  3.  Eflay  on  the  advancement  of  trade  in 
Ireland.)  But  in  no  place  does  he  Impute  to  any 
part  of  the  Irifli  nation,  that  di {inclination  to  the 
laws  and  fraternity  of  England,  which  in  the 
fopoiid:cemury  after  the  fuppofed  fa&,  has  beeft 
dete<3ed  by  the  patriotic  fagacity  of  Dr.  Duigeftan* 

Sir  William  Petty  had  rifen  under  the  Regi- 
cides and  Puritans,  (the  moft  implacable  enemies 
of  the  Irifh)  and  had  participated  largely  in  the 

confifcatipns, 
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confiscations,  which  took  place  under  their  au- 
thority ;  he  gives  an  account  of  the  ftate  of  par- 
ties within  his  obferVation,  very  different  from 
what  appears  to  Do&or  Duigenan.  "  The  people 
€C  of  Ire/and  are  all  faSions  and  parties,  called 
"  Englifh  andlrifti,  Proteftantand  Papift;  tho\ 
"  indeed  the  real  dijlindion  is,  vejled  and  divejied 
"  of  the  land  belonging  to  Papijts,  anno  1641." 
Political  anatomy  of  Ireland,  page  329.  And 
again,  page  330  :  u  The  old  Proteftants  of  Queen 
".  Elizabeth  and  King  James's  plantation  did  not 
"-love  the  Englilh  who  came  over  fince  1641." 
Speaking  of  the  civil  war  Which  had  then  re* 
cently  terminated,  he  feems  to  impute  a  blame 
to  fomc,  whom  he  w^s  prevented  by  delicacy 
tor  name,  but  whofe  crime  had  paffed  unpunifhed. 
In.no  place  does  he  utter  a  hint  of  antipathy  to 
England*  *'  As  for  the  bloodfhed  in  the  con- 
tain God  beft  knows  who.  did  occafion  it." 
(page  317)  <c  There  were  loft  689,000  fouls  (by 
"'  war,  banifliraent,  and  the  failure  of  propagation) 
c€  for  whofe  blood  fomebody  jhonld  anfiver  both  to 
"  God  and  the  King.71  (Political  Anatomy,  page 
313)  Now  it  is  plain  thefe ;  perfons  "  who  were 
cc*  toanfwer  to  God  and  the  King"  could  have  been 
no  part  of  the  Irifh  nation  ;  for  they  had  fevere-r 
ly  anfwered  indeed  by  the  devaftation  of  their 
country,  by  the  moft  cruel  perfonalfufferirigs, 
the  forfeiture  of  their  land,  and  exile. 

.  This  modern  difcovery  had  neither  enlight- 
ened Charles  the  fecond,  nor  the  ftatefmen.  who 
during  his  exile  a&ed  under  him.  Far  from  dif- 
covering  a  difpofition  to  renounce  his  authority, 
that  prince  felt  and  acknowledged  that  his  Irifh 
adherents  were  the  principal  fupport  of  his  in- 
tereft ;  in  his  declaration,*  he  acknowledges  that 
;  fidelity 

*  lathe  declaration  for  the  fettlernent   of  Ireland,  King 
Charles  admits  thefe  fervices,  fee  Irifh  flat,  vol,  a.  p.  246 

15.  char. 
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fidelity,  which  he  wanted  virtue  to  requite.  A 
body  of  Irifh  Catholics  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Mufkerry,  like  the  emigrants  of  Conde 
in  the  prefentday,  formed  an  army  that  adhered 
inviolably  to  his  fortunes.  From  King  Charles's 
correfpondence  with  Lord  Glanricarde,  it  is  ma*- 
nifeft,  that  during  his  exile,  he  made  ufe  of  the 
attachment  of  the  Irifh  to  maintain  a  diverfion, 
as  the  Princes  of  France  do  at  this  moment  in 
La'  Vendee,  (fee  King  Charles's  letter  to  the 
Marquis  of  Cianricarde,  dated  ioth  February 
1652.  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Cianricarde, 
page  210.  "  When  you  ftall  find  itneceflary 
"  or  fit  to  withdraw  yourfelf,  we  do  entirely* 
"  leave  it  to  your  wifdom  and  difcretion,  to 
"  leave  fuch  order  and  direction  as  you  judge 
<c  moft  convenient,  for  the  keeping  fuch  a  war 
"  and  contention  on  foot  with  the  rebels,  as 
"  upon  any  alterations,  which  it  may  pleafe 
<c  God  to  produce  in  either  of  our  kingdoms, 
cc  or  upon  any  actefs  of  new  force  and  powers, 
"  (which  we  ihall  everyday  labour  to  procure) 
c*  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  make  an  entry 
%  into,  and  impreffion  upon  that  our  kingdom; 
"  which  it  were  great  pity  ihould  be  conquered, 
*'  and  totally,  reduced  by  fuch  a  handful  of  re- 
"  bels.  And  without  doubt,  the  keeping  up 
"  the  war  there  in  any  kind,  either  offenfive  or 
"  defenfive,  is  of  the  higheft  importance  to  us 
"  and  our  fervice,  that  can  be  performed  ;  as 
**  the  contrary  would  be  of  the  greatefb  pre- 
+'  judice  to  ail  our  defigns.     And  we  do  like- 

"  wife 

1 5  char.  2.  ch.  fefi-  4th,  and  adds  a  very  curious  reafon  for  . 
leaving   in  pofleflion  the  perfons,   who  had  got  into   the  ef- 
tates  of  his  adherents  during  their  common  exile.     "  Our 
44  fervants,"  he  fays,  "   who  ferved   us  abroad,   may  the  . 
44  better  wait  to  be   reprized  out  of  other  lands,  becaufe 
"  they  are  not  furnilhed  with  ftppk  and  other  provifion."^ 
2d.  vol.  Irifti  ft.    page  260. 
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rt  wife  wholly  refer  it  to  your  -judgment,  whe-  * 
*  viier  before  or  at  your  leaving  that  kingdom, 
*c  or  at  all,  you  will  think  fit  topublifh  or  make 
tc  any  ail  or  declaration  againft  ihofe  violent 
*c;perfons3  who  have  given  fucfa  fatal  interrupt 
f*  t-ibn  to  the  welfare  and  ufrion  of  that  nation, 
fC' whereby  they  might  have  been  able  to  have 
*c  dppofecr  the  common  enemy;  and  wfe©  hav$ 
**  always  behaved  thevnfelvcs  w'uh  fuch  difobe-^  . 
«<:  dtence  and  contempt  towards  as,  and  cmr  au- 
cc  thority  j  and  who  ft  ill  labour  tdgct  it  believed 
tc  in  the  world,  that  they  are  and  have  faecn  the 
<c  only  pcrfons*  who  have  any  carcofthe:  C%~ 
cc'  tholic^- -religion  within  that  our  kitrgdoin,u 

;  King"  Charles  in  his  letter  ro  th*  Dukg  ofi»rtw 
rain,  entreating  afiiftance  for  the  Irifc  then  fa  , 
arms,  foys>  f*  The  miferics  and  calamities  which 
**  have  almoft  overwhelmed  that  kingdom*  *»n 
«  hardly  be  expreffed,  which  in  a  i&art  time, 
c<  if  fomte  ni&foftabie  and  Trery   timely  foppiy* 
«  and  feffififcficebe;  not  applies  to  ftopthefw- 
c«  cefs  of  mr  JLngUfk  rebeh  thcre^  tnuft  proba- 
tc  bly  be  concluded  la  the  utter  extirpation  of 
c*  that  ntfiioa."     And  again,  fpeating  of  the  of- 
fer of  a  qualified  fubmiifion  to  the  Duke*  which 
had1>eefc  made  by  Jiord  Taafe,  Mr,  Browne  a»4 
Sir  JJichotas  Plunkett?  he  fays,  *c'-  Nor  do  *c 
fC  too  fev<>rely  interpret  even  thpfc  oifci*s#  bat  do- 
"believe  that   they  proceeded,  rather  from  the 
i$  fmart,     anguifh     and     del-pair     thofo  .gen* 
*'  tlenien  felt  from  the  Umguiihing  and  gafping 
€C  condition  of  their  mifcrablc  country*"  King 
Charleses  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  dated  6th 
February  1652-r-Memoirs  of  Lord  Clanricarcje, 
It  is  very  evident,  that  from  the  firil  fettle- 
pient  of  theEnglHh,  to  the  reign  of  James   ift, 
the  Irifh  wera  a  diftinft  people,   a?  the' Scotch 
were  before  the  Union  of  the  Crowns,  and  th« 
Welch  before  the  rcdu&ion  of  that  principality. 

■-*.""  The 
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The  King  ©f  England  claimed,  in  right  erf  tW 
jfabmiflion    ta  Heuvy  IL    a   feudal  fbvereignty 
over  the  Irifh  ;  ho  received  from  them  the  homage, 
not  of  fubje&s,    but  of  vaflais ;— bis  writs  did 
not     run;— 'his    laws    were     not    received  ;~* 
his  prote&ion    was    not  extended.      The  pen* 
pie    were    left    to  their  own  rule  of   defcem, 
their  own  magistrates  and  cuftomS'.   King  Henyjp 
II.  >feeqw  to  have  received  and  confidered  0*Con* 
nor    in  the  fame  light  that    King  Edward  did 
JohnBaliol;  as  a  feadatory  Prince,  vaflal  of  the 
King,  but  Sovereign  in  refpe&  to  his  own  fubje&a* 
The   form*    of  -treaty    between    them*     abui*. 
damly  afcertains  this  fa£L     And  unlefs  we  recur 
to  the  nature  and-principlcs  of  the.  feudal  fuhu 
miffion,    it  will  be  unintelligible  that  fuch  ar- 
mies as  were  levied  and  fent  into  Ireland,  and  fiach 
excenfive  prepamiorts  fhould  becanftanrly diffi- 
pated,  a6  hiftory  teftifies,  upon  t the  renewal  of 
thofeloofe  acknowledgments.  In  thofe  times  feudal 
fubmiffion  was  the  pride  of  conqucft ;  the  Princes 
who- fitted  out  thefe  expeditions  againft  Ireland, 
came  to  affert  the  right  and  punifh  the  fuhfra&ioft 
of  feudal    duties.    The.  right  being  reoogtiized 
and  the  duties  fatisfied,  they  were  contented  and 
proceeded  no  farther.     So  late  as  the  reign  of 
of  Henry  VIII.   Abbe  Geoghegan  relates,  I  dt> 
not  now    recollcft    from    wh*t  authority,, that 
Fkzpatrick,  an  Irifh  Chief,  made  a  denunciation   . 
to  King  Henry,   threatening  hoftility,  unlefs  thfe 
King  would  rcftrain  the  injuries  of  his  fubje&, 
Pierce  Earl  of  Ormonde.     Mijit  me,  exclaimed 
abruptly  an  uncouth  herald   to ,  this  fovereigu^ 
fiominus  meus9  Mac  Phadric,  ad  te,  Dommumregem> 

tibi 

*  Hie  eft  ft"1*  *t  coneordia,  inter  dominjum  Regcm 
^Bgli*,  Henricumfiliumlrnperatricis,  &  Rcdericuro  Rtgcm 
Conatiae  kilicet,  quod  Rex  Anglix  conceflit  prsedidp'lto* 
derico,  ligco  hommi  fuo,  xsxfit  kv*  fuleo,  uc  h6mo  fuiH 
&e.  \ht\iity  words  of  feudal  recognition. 
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tibi  dieere  quodhiji,  &c.  From  this  denunciation ' 
it  would  appear,  that  Fitzpatrkk  confidered  him- 
self to  ftand  to  Henry  in  a  different  relation  from 
the  Earl  of  Ormonde  ;  and  that  both  the  Chief, 
and  Jiis  Ambaffador,  held  Fitzpatrick  to  be  in 
rank  inferior  to  King  Henry,  miftt  me  dotninus  > 
meus9  without,  aflb&ing  equality,  ad  te  dominum 
*  regent.— Another  inftance  of  anlrifh  Chief  avert- 
ing a  rank  above  the  condition  of  a  fubje&  oc- 
curs in  Camden.  O'Rourke,  having  been  deli- 
vered up  by  the  Scotch ,  was  arraigned  for  trea- 
fon  at  Weftminfter.  He  refufed  with  indigna- 
tion the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  court  of  King's  bench, 
exclaiming  in  his  native  tongue,  the  only  lan- 
guage with  which  he  was  converfant,  "  that 
"  their  judges  and  jurors  were  not  his  Peers ;  that 
"  if  O'Rourke  was  to  account  for  his  eonduft, 
"  the  Queen  herfelf  fbould  be  m  his  arbitrefs." 
The  unfortunate  Chief  was  executed,  by  laws 
Jie  did  not  underftand,  for  a  breach  of  allegi- 
ance he  imperfe&ly  acknowledged.  We  may 
alfo  obferve  that  in  the  former  treaty  with  Ro- 
deric  O'Cbnnor,  the  ftile  Dotninus  is'  applied 
folely  to  the  King  of  England,  the  fuperior  or 
liege  Lord.  But  Henry  nevertheiefs,  in  the  grants 
ing  and  confirming  part  of  the  deed,  repeats  his 
ftile  King  of  England,  not  King  exclufively,  as 
between  Sovereign  and  fubje&«  And  the  entire 
treaty  bears  evidence,  of  a  royal  grantee,  33 
well  as  a  royal  grantor.   - 

Sir  John   Davies  recites  many  cafes,  in  which 
the  plea  of  alien  enemy,    was  admitted  in  the 
,  King's  courts,   to  bar  the  a&ion   of  aboriginal 
Irifhmen. 

.  Under  thefe  circumftances  of  feparate  nations 

eftablifhed  in  Ireland,  and  of  independent  jurif* 

di&ions,  with  various  tribes  of  martial  people, 

native  Irifh,  and  Englifil  adventurers,  the  latter 

*>ften  encroaching,    the  former  defending  their 

poffeffion, 
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^bffeffioli,  hoftilities  were  frequent*  But  amongft 
themfelves  neither  the-  JEnglifh  Families,  nor  the 
Irifk  fepts  lived  in  amity  ;  this  wretched  ftate  ,of 
manners  was  not  peculiar  to  Ireland.  Scotland 
had  her  wars  of  the  High  and  Low-landers.  We 
commemorate  ftill  the  martial  encounters  of  the 
Scotch  and  Englifh  chivalry  in  the  bordering 
wars.  We  find  no  caufe  for  eternal  antipathy  in 
the  confli&s  of  the  ancient  Marchers  with  the 
Welch.  We  glow  without  refentment  at  the  vige* 
rous  refiftanceof  Glendower.  If  our  Defmond  and 
bur  O'Kcile,  in  the  pride  of  noble  birth  and  amplfe 
poffeffions,  prefumed  to  arrogate  royal  honors  ; 
England  had  her  Neville,  and  the  claflic  turbu- 
lence of  gallant  Hotfpur  ;  of  him  whofe  honour 

-Struck  upon    him  as  the  Sun, 


In  the  grey   vault  of  Heaven:  and  by  his  light 
Did  all   the  chivalry  of  England  move 
To  do   brave  a&s.*  *■      ■   * 

But  the  chiefs  of  Ireland  fell,  and  with  therii 
fell  thfc  language,  which  ought  to  have  preferved 
the  achievements,    that  palliated  their  indifcre- 
tidn  ;    and  with  them  fell  the   pride  of  origin, 
which  would  point  with  admiration  to  the  decd$, 
that  new  relations,    manners  and  principles  of 
brder,  inftruft  us  not  to  imitate.     A  Angle  bard 
(Carolan)  has    furvived   the    wreck   of  ancient 
genius.     A  few  airs  atteft  the  chara&er  of  the 
people  who  took  delight  in  them  ;  vigorous  and 
bold,  but  foftehing,  when  the  becafioft  calls,  to 
tender  and  generous  fenfibility-     Had  more  ample 
memorials  remained,  our  Chevy-chace  might  have 
rehearfed  the  valour  of  a  Giraldine,  or  an  OT^eil  j 
bur  Owen  of  Caff  on  have  reproached  the  "  crim- 
fon"  banners,  and  curfed  the  cc  ruthlefs"  vi&o* 
ries  of   Cromwell.     I  cannot  abandon    lightly 
thefe  "  rough,  rug-headed  Kerns."     But  fuch  ^ 
thoughts    are  treafon  againft  the  irritability  of  , 
H  modern 
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modern  Ireland.  There  are  men  who  if  the  beau- 
tiful effufions  of  Gray's  mufe  were  applied  to 
this  country,  would  confign  them  to  a  public 
profecution.  But  I  return  to  my  pofition.  The 
eccentric  temper  and  lbofe  allegiance  of  thefe 
ages  account,  without  any  additional  circum- 
ftance,  for  the  violence  to  which  they  were  prone. 
They  are  not  to  be  judged  by  our  notions  of  re* 
gular  and  fettled  government. 

It  would  have  indeed  been  fomewhat  fanguine 
.  to  expeft,  that  Ireland,  eminently  feeble  anddif- 
tra&ed,  fhould  be  exempt  from   the  calamities, 
which  the  impotence  of  authority  produced  in 
other  countries. — What  was  the  ftate  of  France, 
of  Scotland,  of  England  herfelf,  from  the  time  of . 
Henry  II.  to  Elizabeth,  the  firft  period  of  our 
hiftory  ?     Cotemporary  with  the  infurre&ion  of 
Defmond  and  Tyrone,  which  ended  in  the  exter- 
mination of  thefe  noble  houfes,  were  the  war  of 
the  league  in  France,  the  religious  wars  of  Ger- 
many, the  revolt  of  Scotland  againft  the  unfor- 
tunate   Mary,    and   of  Flanders    againft  King 
Philip.  .  Then  to  what  does  Dr.  Duigenan's  firft 
pofition    amount  ? — Truly     to  this,    that, .  as  a 
penalty  for  having  been  difturbed,  when  all  other 
nations  were  equally  fo,  we  fhould  be  condemned 
for  ever  to  the  miferies  infeperable  frpm  a  ftate, 
in  which  the  government  and  the  people  are  at 
variance.     In  the  name  of  God,  why  fhould  not 
the  South  of  Trent  make  laws  againft  the  North, 
and  both  legiflate  by  the  fame  rule  againft  Wales 
and  Scotland? 

"  From  fuch  confederacy/'  fays  Do&or 
Duigenan,  "  cemented  by  bigotry  and  inflamed 
€C  by  religious  fury  againft  their  fellow-fubje&s, 
"  fprang  Defmond's  and  Tyrone's  rebellions  in 
"  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  horrible 
<c  rebellion  and  maffacre  in  that  of  Charles  ift, 
"  and  the  obftinate  and  deftru&ive  rebellion  in 

"  the 
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**  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary."— Reprefen- 
tation,  page  53. 

Now  Sir  John  Davics  exprefsly  ftates,  that  the v 
rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Defraond,  originated  in 
a  claim,  fet  up  by  that  family,  and  difputed  by  , 
the  government,  of  exemption  from  attendance 
on  parliament ;  hut  that  the  immediate  caufe  of 
the  riling  was,  an  attempt  by  that  Earl  to  levy- 
certain  Irifh  duties  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
contrary  to  ftatute  of  Kilkenny,  in  which  at- 
tempt he  was  fuccefsfully  oppofed  by  the  Earl 
of  Ormonde. 

I  fhould  have  little  difficulty  in  convincing  - 
any  man,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  Lee's  • 
Memorial  to  Qaeeq  Elizabeth,  that  religion  had . 
no,  influence  in  Tyrone's  rebellion.    Indeed  that  • 
officer  dates,  that  he  was  more  docile  to  the  re- . 
formation  than  moft  other  nobles,  even  of  Eng- 
lilh   birth  in   Ireland.     «'■  True,"  fays  my  au- 
thor," "  he  is  afFe&ed  to  popery,  but  lefs  than, 
"  fome  of  the  greateft  in  the  Engliffi  pale;  fo* 
"  when  he  is  with  th$  ftate,  He  will  accompany 
"  the  Lord  Deputy  to  the  church,  and  will  ftay,, 
"  and  hear  fervice  and  return,"     We  can  collet 
from  the  ftatement  of  that  officer,  which  am,ounts4 
in  fa&  to  articles  of  impeachment    againft  the 
Haftings  of  thofe  days,  the .  Lord  Deputy  Fitz- 
williams,  that  the  ftate  of  Ireland  in  his  time; 
refembled  what  India  was  before  the  modern  cor- 
rections in  its  adminiftration.  Adventurers  equip- 
ped themfelves,  as  for  a  defperate  enter  prize,  to 
leek  fortune  in  Ireland.  In  the  profecution  of  their 
purpofo  it  will  readily  be  believed,  that  rapa* 
city  and  violence  were  not  unfrequent.  The  public 
faith  was  ihamef ally  disregarded.     Men  of  peace- 
ble  and  inoffenfive  life,  were  imprifoned,  without 
caufe,  amd  executed  without  the  pretence  or  the 
form  of-juftice.     He  adverts  to  particular  inftan- 

ces, 

• 
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ccs,    which  ,  when    he   prepared  his  ft^epiorial, 
mfifl  have  been  familiar,  of  perfons  put  to  death 
by    the   connivance  of   the  government,  whofe 
only  crime  was  the  wealth,  which  their  enemies 
divided.     Lee  oflfers  to  fubftantiate  his  charge  by 
evidence,  and  ftakes  his  life  and  credit  on.  tho 
event.     Of  Tyrone  he  fpeaks  as  an  oppreffed  and 
injured  man,    haraffed  by  unmerited1  fufpieioa. 
He  names  him  with    the  kindnefe  of  a  friend, 
but  in  fuch  manner  as  to  prove,  that  in  his  breaft 
the  duty  of  public  ierviee  prevailed  above  pri- 
vate fentiments.     tee's  detail  of  fa&s  explains 
and  ftrengthens  the  opinions  of  Davies;  lie  cc  A' 
Ci  brief  declaration  of  the  government  of  Ireland, 
<c  opening  many  corruptions  in  the  fame,  dif- 
"  covering  the  difconteots  of  .the  Irifhry,  &c. 
"  addreffed1  to  theQ^geeh-'s  mpft  excellent  M&* 
*'  jefty,by  Captain  Thomas  JLee,  1594."-— Capt. 
Lee,  I  anfwerfor  k,  was  a  Burkiftv— 

Our  annals  retain-  rib  panegyric  of  a  routed 
caufe  and  fallen  greatnefs  ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  col- 
left;  that  the  Irifti  chief  of  whom  we  treat,  was 
no  ordinary  perfon.     O'Neil,  for  in  the  pride  of 
fuperior  flation,  he  ipurned  the  ftile  of  Earl, 
inherited  ftoiji  an  ilLuftrious  lirie  the  eomtriand 
of  one  of  the  braveft,   the  moft  numerous,  and 
the  mofl  powerful  fepts  $moog  the  ancient  Irifti. 
His  juriftli^ionwas  abfolute,  over  a  wide  extent 
of  territory  and  a  numerous  holt  of  martial  fol-> 
lowers.     Supreme  within  his  own  limits,  he  ac- 
knowledged in  the  Britifti  Sovereign  an*  external 
ftiperior,  to  whom  he  owed,  as  a  vaffal  to  his  para- 
mount, homage,  reverence,  and-  tribute.     From 
this  condition  the  afcent  is  eafy,  a  fingle  ftep,  to 
a&ual  independence  ;  and  when  the  provocations 
received  by  himfel£  and  by  his  race,  impelled 
O'Ncil  to  fly  to  arms,  I  fhou Id  have  been  much 
fur  prized,    if   he    had  not  endeavoured    to'  af- 
fociate  the  public    fervice    with  his  immediate 

and 
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and    natural   ambition.      He    alpired  to    what 
he  confidered    the    deliverance  of  his  country 

•  from  a  foreign  yoke.  For,  altho' it  is  vain  and 
prepofterous  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  mixed  races, 
to  treat  any  portion  of  our  Empire,  as  foreign* 
to  iu*    felIow.fubj.efts  of  another' diftrid,     yet 

*  the  difference  of  all  thofe  things,  that  difcri- 
rainate  race  from  race,  and  nation  from  nation, 
laws,  manners,  cuftoms,  blood  and  language,  was, 
at  the  period  we  review,  both  prevalent  and  ob- 
vious, Wallace,  two  centuries  before,vJiad  at> 
chieved  the  like  enterprise  on  a  contigious  the- 
atre with  glory,  but  not  with  ultimate  advantage 
to  his  country.  The  triumph  of  Wallace  port- 
poned  the  Union  of  the  Britifh  crowns,  as  it 
affuredly  retarded  the  perfe&ion  of  civil  arts', 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  entire  ifland. 

O'Neil,  when  his  difcontehts  were  aPthe 
height,  found  z  ready  co-operation  in  a  great 
proportion  of  the  Iriih  chiefs,  eftranged,  like 
him  from  the  Englifh  crown,  by  the  impolitic 
fyftem  of  government,  and  the  profligate  feve- 
rity  of  particular  governors.  I  do  not  find  thSt 
he  derived  from  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
people  any  eminent  affiftance.  The  pale, 
which  as  Lee  teftifies,  was  more  Catholic  than 
himfelf,  never  afforded  any  countenance  to  his 
enterprise..*  In  fe&  the  lubje&s  of  this  land, 
had  not  as  yet  experienced  any  inconvenience 
on  this  account;  for  altho*  the  ftate  adopted 
for  its  own  ufe,  the  pra&ice  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, the  fecond  of  Elizabeth,  the  great  grie- 
vance of  the  next  age,  had  not  as  yet  been  put 
in^  execution.     This  war  of  O'Neil  was  the  laft  \ 

and 

fc  *  On  the  contrary,  the  army  which  Lord  Mountjoy 
led  againft  O'Neil,  and  which  compelled  his  fubmiffion,  was 
almoft    totally  tompofed  of  Catholcs 
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and  moil  vigorous  fland  made  by  the  ancient 
Irifli  for  their  independence*  That  it  defolated 
the  country  I  admit;  but  in  this,  as  in. the 
fubfequent  confli&s,  the  balance  of  feverity  was 
with  the  vi&ors.  The  commander  himfelf  had 
been  polifhed  at  the  court,  and  had  followed 
arms  in  the  campsof  England  :  his  fenfe  of  dig- 
nity, was  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  officers,* 
who  often  oppofed  him.  In  the  fervice  of  Eng- 
land, he  had  b^en  a  faithful  and  valiant  aux- 
iliary. He  became  a  formidable,  but  a  generous 
n  enemy.  He  fubntftted  to  Lord  Mountjoy*  but' 
having  reafoo  to  apprehend,  that  new  defigns 
againit  his  fafety  were  formed  by  a  fubfequent 
Viceroy,  he  fled  to  Spain,  where  his.  family  hold 
to  the  prefent  day  a  high  rapk  among  the  moft 
emifteiu  and  honored  of  the  nobility.  The  po* ' 
pular  traditions  of  Ireland  long  remembered  the 
fame,  and  deplored  the  foi tunes,  of  thi&lts  laft 
arid  favorite  leader. 

The  cataftrophe  of  O'Neil,  and  the  difcom- 
fit4*re  of  his  adherents,  removed  every  obftacle 
to  the  redu&ion  of  Ireland  :  our  hiftory  no  longe^ 
prefents    any   other  reUtiQA  but  foreign  ands 

fubje<& 

*  He   was    indceJ   oppofed  by  th£  Earl  of  Eflex,  who 
feems  to   have    treated   him    with  confiderable  attention* 
The  terms  which   he   procured  from,  Lord  Maun tjoyr  on 
Ms  fubmiffion,   prove,   that  he  was  confidered   by  that  no- . 
Neman,  as  an  able  and  powerful  adverfary. 

t  To  this  Earl  of  Tyrone,  may  be  applied,  what 
the  Scotch   poet,    Pitcairn,   fays  of    Lord  fiundee  ■ 

Te   morieate  novas  accepit  Scoria  leges* 
Accepitque  novos,   te   moftente    Deos.* 
Ilia    tibi  fuperefle  neqiftt,  nee  tu   potes  ilia 
Ergo,j£aled©nu,  npmen    inane,  vale. 
Tuque  v^lc,  gentis  quondam  fortiflime  duclor, 
Ultiine  jcotorum,  atque   ultime  Graeme,  vale;, 

~     *  AHuding  to  the  abolition   of  cpifcapacy  at  th«   RevtoiirioiH 
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fubjefi:.  The  noble  Irifh  wolf-dog  had  been  hi* 
jored  ;  he  howled,  and  they  flew  him  fbr  his 
Mel&Dth'oly  tone.  But  the  party-coloured  animal 
that  feized  Upon  his  fkin,  fancied  itfelf  inverted 
with  the  fame  high  pretentions,  and  no  lefs  in- 
ceflantly  growled  againft  Great  Britain.  Follow- 
ing the  thread  of  Iiifli  affairs,  we  fhall  learn  if 
fhe  new  proprietors  were  more  docile  than  the 
ancient.  Although  the  modern  poffeffors'  of  Ire- 
land owe  to  the  lifter  nation  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, with  which  the  former  were  not  burthened, 
yet  thefe,  whether  of  Irifh  race,  or  of  the  pale, 
never  demanded  more  than  the  prote&ion  of 
their  properties,  and  indulgence  to  the  religion 
in  which  they  were  educated.  The  pofterity  of 
thofe,  who  were  planted  in  Ireland,  by  Wil- 
liam, James,  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell,  have 
repeatedly  bi  ought  inro  debate,  the  very  terms 
and  effence  of  the  connexion. 


TO  BE  CONTINUED  IK  A  SECOND  PUBLICATION, 


Error— In  page  26,  line  4,  for  u  by  means  of  their 
property,"  read  *«  by  the  abolition  of  exclufivc  ftatutes.'' 

— i-  Page  2$,  line  4  from  bottom,  for  "  Political  Effay,* 
read  "  Tritical  Effay." 
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'X  SHALL  here,  in  teftimoay  of  Do&or  Duige* 
visa's  marked  difingenoufnefs,  infert  the  teft 
qath,  which  the  Catholics  take,  and  alfo  that, 
.which  he  inferts  as  reje&ed  by  them.  The  Ca- 
tholics refufe  to  renounce  the  Pope's  fpiritual 
fopremacy,  frpm  whence  Dodor  Duigenan  in- 
fers, contrary  to  what  he  kmws  to  be  f aft  >  that 
they  equally  refufe  to  abjure  the  temporal  fu- 
premacy  of  the  Pope,  his  depofing  and  difpen- 
fing  power,  and  the  murderous  dodtrine  charged 
in  the  oath  of  fupremacy, 


Do&or  Duigenan,"  p.  1 2, 
fays,  "  It  will  be  neceflary 
«  to  infert  here,  the  oath 
"  °f  Supremacy,  which  all 
«  Romanifts  refufe  abfilutely 
."  to  tahe+  imd  have  done  Jo 
«  Jince  the  jirjt  framing  tfit. 

"'  The  oath  of  fuprema- 
a  cy  is  as  follows  : 

"  I- do  fwear,  that 

<c  I  do  from  my  heart  ab- 
"  hor,  deteft,  and'  abjure, 
' "  as  impious  and  heretical, 
"  that  damnable  do&rine 
"  and  pofition,  that  Princes 
"  excommunicated  or  de- 
"  prived  by  the  Pope,  or 
"  any  authority  of  the  See 


The  cath  prefcribed  by 
the  ftat.  33d  of  the  King, 
Jtp  be  taken  by  the  Catholics, 

is  as'  follows: (Do&or 

Duigenan  propofed  this  teft 
in  Parliament,  the  CathoKc 
clergy  fanftioned  it  with 
their  approbation,  and  the 
laity  adopted  it.) 

"I  A.  B.  do  hereby 
"  declare,  that  I  do  pro- 
"  fefs  the  Roman  Caholick 
"  religion.  I  A,  B.  do 
"  fwear,  that  I.  do  abjure 
w  condemn  and  deteft  as 
fC  unchriftian  and  impious, 
"  the  principle  that  it  is 
«  lawful  to  murder  deftroy, 
or 
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«  of  Rome,  may  be  depofed  "  any  ways  injure  any  per- 
il or  murdered  by  their  "  fon  whatfoever,  for,  or 
"  fubje&s,  or  by  any  other  "  under  the  pretence  of 
«  perfon  whatfoever :  and  "  being  a  heretic  j  and  I 
"  I  <do  declare,  that  no  fo-  "  do  declafe  folemnly  be- 
«  reign  Prince,  Prelate, .  "  fore  God,  that  I  believe 
"  S.tat&or  Potentate,  hath  "  that  no  act  in  itfelf  un- 
"  or  ought  to  have,  any  iC  juft,  immoral  or  wicked, 
«  jurifdi&ion,  power,  fu-  «  can  ever  be  juftified  or 
«  periority,  pre-eminence,  «  excufed  by,  or  under 
"  or  authority,ecclefiaftical  "  pretence  or  colour,  that 
"  or  fpiritual  within  this  "  it -was  done  either  for 
«  realm.  So  help  me  God."    «  the  good  of  the  church, 

"  or  in  obedience  to  any 
"  ecclefiafiical  power  whatfoever.  I  alio  dc- 
"  clare,  that  it  i$  not  an  article  of  the  Catholic 
"  faith,  neither  am  I  thereby  required  to  believe? 
"  or  profefs  that  the  Pope  is  infallible,  or  that  I 
"  am  bound  to  obey  any  order  in  its  own  nature 
cc  immoral,  though  the  Pope  or  any  Ecclefiafti- 
ce  cal  power  ftiould  iffue  or  dircdi  fuch  order,  but 
"  on  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  it  would  be  finful 
<e  in  me  to  pay  any  refpeft  or  obedience. thereto; 
"  I  further  declare,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
"  fin  whatfoever,  committed  by  me,  can  be  for- 
"  given  at  the  mere  will  of  any  Pope,  or  of  any 
"  Prieft,  or  of  any  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever, 
<4  but  that  fincere  forrow  for  paft  fins,  a  firm  and 
cc  fincere  refolution  to  avoid  future  guilt,  and  to 
"  atone  to  God,  arc  previous  and  mdifpenfablc 
4S  requifites  to  eftablifli  a  well-founded  expectation 
u  of  forgivenefs ;  and  that  any  perfon  who  ex- 
"  pefts  abfolution  without  thefe  previous  rcqui- 
"  fites,  fo  far  from  obtaining  thereby  any  remif- 
"  fion  of.  fins,  incurs  the  additional  guilt  of  vio- 
"  lating  a  facrament ;  and  I  do  fwear  that  I  will 
"  defend  to  the  utmofl  of  my  power,  the  fettle* 
"  rnent  and  arrangement  of  prbperty  in  this  coun- 
"  try  as  eftabiifhed  by  the  laws  no\V  in  being ;  I 
14  do  hereby  difclaim,  difavow,,  and  folemnly  ab- 

"  jure. 
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"  jur^e  any  intention  to  fubrert  the  prefent  churqh 
"  efbhUflimsat,  for  the  purpofe  of  fiibftituting  a 
"  Catholic  cftabiifliiiaent  in  its  (lead  ;  and  I  d<j>  fo- 
"  Icfmnly  iw^ar,  that  I  will  not  excrcife.  any  pri- 
u  vilfege  to  whieh  I  am  or  may  become  entitled, 
"  to  diftfarb  and1  weaken  the  Proteftant  religion 
"  and  Proteftaiit  government  of  this  kingdote. 

4<  So  help  me  God!.™ 


35ft 


The  follofoj'm^  note  <uxu  by  accident  omitted  in  its  proper  place % 
page  36. 

The  prcfent  anarchy  of  France  cannot  be  eternal.  That 
country  wilt  come  to  a  fettkment,  probably  under  the  ancient 
line  of  its  monarchs  ;  but  in  whatever  form  it  fettles,  doubt- 
lefs  France  will  be  a  .more  eligible  relidcnce  than  Ireland,  un« 
lefs  means  be  devifed  of  putting  an  end  to  the  factions  that 
now  diftracYthis  nation.  It  is  impoffible  that  Ireland  mould 
be  made  to  profper,  unlefs  government  be  carried  on,  fomewhat 
more  than  it  hitherto  has  been,  in  conformity  to  th  e  genius 
of  the  people. 

What  may  be  the  effect  of  emigration  thofe  will  witnefs 
who  recollect  how  much  both  of  capital  and  active  fpirit  was 
withdrawn  from  Ireland  to  foreign  countries  by  the  expatri- 
ation both  of  families  and  individuals,  down  to  the  year  1778. 
Mfl  Dobbs,  an  I  rim  Member  of  Parliament, 'who  wrote  in. 
the  year  172^,  attributes  the  lofs  of  the  woollen  manufacture, 
pruscipally,  to  the  number  of  Catholics  who  patted  to  Spain, 
immediately  on  the  enading  the  Popery  Laws — Dobbs  on  the 
Trade  of  Ireland. 
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MISCONCEPTIONS  OF  FACTS, 


MISTATEMENTS 

OF 

THE    PUBLIC    ACCOUNTS, 

£jrf."  &c.  &e. 


I 


My  Dear  Siry 


N  order  to  give  vigor  to  the  Laws,  power  to  the  Rights, 
increafe  to  the  Commerce,  improvement  to  the  Morals >  and 
fecurity  to  the  Property  and  Lives  of  our  Fellow-Subje&s, 
.your  efforts  have  not  been  wanting,  through  fupport  of  ah 
Union. •  To  be  connected  with  you,  in  fuch  things,  is 
a  public  fatisfa&ion,  to  which  my  mind  is  not  infcnfible. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  while  I  Value  your  opinions* 
to  depreciate  wantonly,  thofe  of  other  men.  The  judgments 
of  ignorance  fhouli  rather  be'lhakeh  off  in  filence;  or  let  to 
fall  of  their  own  accord,  like  dew  drops  from  the  lion's  mane. 
But  there  are  opinions  which  claim  notice,  becaufe  they  de- 
rive authority  from  the  rank,  of  their  author.  "Falling  from 
on  high  they  make  impreflion,  and  uttered  in  places  of  ;great 
confequence,  they  come  forth  with  importance.  Mr.  Foftet's 
fpeech  in  thei^ailiamentpf  Ireland.  v».of  {his  call. 

*  See  Mr.  Johnfon's  "Letter  to  Mr.  Spent**;  oh  the 
"  Union"  :  alfo,  his  "  Reafons  for  an  Union," 

B 
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"  It  i«  now  before  the  Britiih  public,  after  having  been  cor- 
re&ed  by  himfelf  j*  and  confequently,  it  refts  with  every  man 
Jtere  to  embrace  thofe  truths,  or  confute  thofe  errors,  which 
Mr.  Fofter  would  impreis  upon  us,  while  he  inflrufts  us  on 
amcafure  of  fuch  magnitude  to  the  empire.  I  feel  myfelf, 
however,  particularly  called  upon  to  do  juftice  to  myfelf* 
without  arrogating  a  claim  to  any  thing,  except  what  the 
fimpleft  humility  cannot  furrender — truth.  Becaufe,  if  thofe 
reprefentations  of  Mr.  Foyer's  on  the  commerce  of  Ireland  be 
true, — mine,  which  I  have  given  under  the  fan&ionof  official 
documents,  iriuft  be  faife  •,'.'-' 

In  order,  therefore,  to  judge  juftty  upon  -whofe  fide  the 
errors  lie,  the  fame  authority  fhall  be  reforted  to,  which  Mr. 
Fofter  quotes  to  accredit  his  affections:  I  mean  that  of  Mr. 
Irving,  Infpe&or  General  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Great 
Britain.  And,  accorttfffg  to'thir  evidence,  I  commit  the 
bufinefs  to  the  juft  tribunal  of  public  decifion. 

The  official  accounts  given  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Irving, 
will  appear,  however,  to  have  been  grofly,  I  do  not  fay 
wilfully,  miftated  by  Mr.  Fofter.  And  the  great  endjor 
condufions  which  this  perverfion  of  the  public  accounts  goes 
to  eftabliih  is:— firft ;  the  trade  of  Ireland  affords  fuch  advan- 
tages to  Britain,  that  all  apprehenfions  of  being  deprived  of 
it,  in  cafe  an  Union  be  reje&ed,  are  idle,  on  the  part  of 
Ireland* 

The  next  proportion  which  Mr.  Fofter's  arguments  pre* 
fent  againft  an  Union  is  one  that  is  founded  on  an  aflumption 
of  fads,  or  of  things  as  falls,  hut  which  have  no  exiftence. 
And  the  end  or  conference  aimed  at,  through  this  alTumption 
is—that  all  extenfion  of  the  commerce  of  Ireland,  in  the  eftab- 
liftmcnt  or  participation  of  the  great,  articles  of  Britiih  ma- 
nufacture, in  confecjuence  of  an  Union,  is  radically  im- 
poffible. 

*  According  to  the  PuMiihert  advertifememv  in  tjie 
New%aper*.      ,      .     ..  r  . 
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To  thefetwo  Heads  or  quefKons,  ajl  that  Mr.  Fofter's. 
book  contains  on  commerce  may  be  reduced;  one  of  which 
tells  the  Irifh  they  cannot  lpfe  their  trade,  if  they  refufe  an 
Union;  and  the  other,  that  they  cannot  extend  it,  if  they 
embrace  an  Union— therefore,  let  tbem  rejeS  it.  But  we  mall 
find  his  concluiions  prefehtly  crumble  all  about  him* 

However,  though  his  edifice  be  pulled  down  to  the  found- 
ation, 1 4o  not  mean  that  he  fhould  be  hurt,  by  a  Jingle  done 
of  the  ruin.  I  therefore  premise,  through  refpeel  for  even 
Mr.  Fofter's  erroneous  opinions,  that  his  miftatements,  I 
doubt  not,  have  arifen  from  mifconceptions.  For  that  muft 
be  called  a  mifconception,  which  differs,  unintentionally, 
from  the  reality  of  things.  That  muft  alfo  be  called  a  mif- 
conception, when  any  perfon,  (as  I  fhall  fhew  Mr.  Fofter,  has 
done)  gives  two  different  opinions  upon  one  and  the  fame 
point.  And  that  muft  be  called  a  miftatemenr,  where  a  man 
fwerves  from  the  fair  official  accounts,  which  he  tells  you  are 
his  authority:  and  tells  you,  that  he  quotes  them  accurately* 
while  he  fhifts  the  fums,  and  fhifts  the  denominations. 

Now  let  usconfider,  in  detail,  thofe  mifconceptions  and 
miftatements. 

Fust  Point*— •  Dees  the  trade  of  Ireland  afford f^cb  ad* 
wantages  to  Britain,  that  all  affrebenfions  of  being  deprived  of 
it,  are  idle  on  the  part  of  Ireland? 

The  reverie  of  this  is  demonftrated  by  the  Infpector 
General's  accounts,  as  clearly  as  arithmetical  evidence  can  do, 
and  as  incontrovertibly,  as  any  mathematical  proof  whatever, 
Thefe  accoontsiairly  and  obvioufly  fhew  that  the  trade  is  in* 
nuitely  more  beneficial  to  Ireland,  than  to  Britain:  the  fame 
accounts,  therefore,  cannot  £ro've  the  direct  contrary,  as  Mr. 
Fofter  fays  he  makes  them  do,  but  by  great  perverfion.  Let 
us  examine  this. 

In  the  trade  of  raw  articles,  which  are  certainly  of  the  firft 
conference,  becanfe,  being  the  materials  of  manufacture,  we 
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may  call  them  the  elements  of  induftry,  Mr.  Fofter  (Lies,, 
(p.  So.  of  his  fpeech  pjiblifhed  here)  that  there  is  a  "  balance' 
of  fupply  to  GreatBritain"  of  nearly  two  millions  and  an  half :\ 
(See  Table  A.)— If  this  were  really  the  cafe,  and  the  trade 
in  fact  fo  advantageous  to  Great  Britain,  I  muft  agree  with 
any  man  that  there  were  little  danger  of  Ireland's  being  de-1 
prived  of  it.     I  find,  however,  by  the  Infpector  General's 
accounts,  that  inflead  of  this  "  balance  of  fupply  to  Britain," 
this  part  of  the  tnute  is  moft  indifputably  a  Lo/s  to  her,  by  a 
balance  of  above  three  hundred  thou/and  founds:  (See  Jable 
B.)  So  that,  in  fact,  Mr.  Fofier*s  account,  is  two.  millions 
and  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds,  wide  of  the 
reality.     Does  the  trade  appear  thus  to  preponderate  with 
benefits  to  Britain?  ^ 

This  miitatement  arifes  from  a  mifconception,  in 
calling  articles  raw  materials,  which  in  reality,  are  not 
fuch;  nor  are  they  confidered,  or  ftated  as  fuch  in  the 
official  acconnts.  Raw  ancles  are  materials  which  may 
be  wrought  into  manufactures,  and  produced  in  another 
form.  w  Hides,  for  inftance,  are  raw  materials,  becaufe  they 
are  produced  in  another  form,  which  we  call  leather:  but 
beef,  butter,  and  provifions,  enter  into  commerce  only,  as 
fuch,  and  in  no  other  ftiape.  Mr.  Fofter,  however,  reckonso^ 
Irifli  provifions  as  raw  articles,  by  which,  htfwells  one  ac- 
count ;  and  he  counts  on  Eng\ifti  Pro*uifions,  cod,  ling,  herrings 
kc.  as  manufactured  articles,  .  by  which  he  diminijhes  the 
other.  And  again,  he  calls  Irijh  linen  yarn  a  raw  material ; 
but  he  counts  on  Bnglijh  cotton  yarn  as  manufactured  goods: 
yet  Mr.  Fofter  tells  us-^-"  I  have  detailed  thefe  ftatements  ac- 
"  curatelyfrom  the  printed  Reports." 

However,  that  we  may  not  be  deceived  by  names  of  things, 
•r  be  Jed  aibray  by  a  partial  view  in  one  branch  of  our  trade^ 
let  os  examine  the  whole  products,  both  raw  zodmanufacTured 
of  the  two  countries.  \ 

We  find,  ori.fcfpse&ing  the  public  accounts  referred  to  by  lOfr 
fofter,  that,  on  calculating  the  trade  carried  on*  between  the 
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twtf  countries,  with  their  reptftiw  Product  and  Manufactures  t 
Ireland  gains  a  balance  of  almoft  thrie  millions  and. 
•  a  n  m  a  L  f  yearly.  (See  Table  C )  Here  again,'  the»>  the  trade 
does  not  preponderate  with  benefits  to  Britain. 

Now  let  us  take' another  view  of  the  trade,  as  to,  all  the 
imports  and  exports  of tha  two  countries  i  and  wh  at  dowe 
perceive  ?  We  find*  on  a  fair  view  given  in  the  public  ac- 
counts, that  thefe  is  a  balance,  on  the  general  Import  and  Ex- 
port trade  9  in  favor  of  Ireland,  amounting  to  above  t  wo 
millions  gain  annually:  (See  Table  !D.)-f-Here 
again  then,  with  above  two  millions' Ms  before  our  eyes,  tjie 
trade  does  not^prep'bnderate  Witt' Denefits  to  Britain. 
.  Further,  tjiajt,  we  may  cojifidpr  the  trade  in  every  .pof- 
fible  fhape,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the,  whole,, truth;  let  us  ex- 
amine the  entire  trade,  revenues*  zn&  bounties.  And  what,  is 
the  refultTlt  is  proved  by.  Ae  public  accounts,  that  Ireland 
is  a  gainer,  by  a  balance  of  above  two  m i  l l  i on.  s  sev^k 

HUNDRED  and    SEVENTY    SEVEN   THOUSAND    POUNDS 

ann^aIly.  (Se^  Table  E.)  .  Now  Iaflc,  in  every  view,of 

this  ftade,  hew  does  it  appear  accordingf  to  the'  official  ac- 
counts of  the  Tnfpettbr  General,  that  the  advantages  are,  (as 
Mn'Fofter aferts,)  "  won  on  the  Jide  of  Britain— and  cer- 
tainly Jolmucbfo,  as  to  put  Kag  end  to  all  thefooli/hx  threats  which 

'  have  Been  made,  particularly  as  to  our  linen  trade  depending 
wholly  brilarifijh  bounty,  and  Brit i/h  difcretion" 

*Ai  to  the  latter  part*  of' this  aflertion  oh  bounties,,  we  fhajl 
fooh  fift  the  truth. 

.  But  as  to  tne  commerce  of  the  two  countries,  Mv.  Fofter 
cannot  make  it  appear,  that  the  balance  is  "fo  much  on  the  fid* 
of  Britain?  and  the  ixcefs  of  gain  prodigious  ^^Ix  is  utterly 
impofiibig,' according  to  the  official  docunfents.     And  there- 

'  for?,  his  eonclufion  againft  an  Union  falls  ^o  the  ground,  be- 
caufe  he  has  built  it  on  rniftafcements  which  exhibit  fuch  a 

.  perverjipn  of  the  Public  Accounts,  aq  could  originate  only. 

.  I  do  cdnceite,  in  mifconcepti<jn\ 
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I  now  come  to  the  linen  trade.  And  here  again  I  find  Mr. 
Fofter  deep  in  errors.  Some  lines  back  I  quoted  his  aflertion, 
relative  to  the  linen  trade  not  defending,  on  British  bounties, 
or  Britifh  difcretidn.  And,  in  page  84,  he  remarks  on  boun- 
ties,, "  when  their  operation  is  boafted  of  by  Mr.  Pitt,  as 
"  having  raifed  our  manufacture  to  its  prefent  Height,  he 
"forgets  the  fa3.  They  took  place  in  1743,  an4  operated 
««  as  the  rIetport"  (of  the  Board  of  Trade)  "  I  have  men- 
"  tioned  ftateoV.as  'twelve  per  cent  on  Britijh',  and  six 
«  and  ah  half  per  cent  on  trim ;  the  remaining  five,  and  an 
"  halfcompenfating  the  charges  of  freight,  commimon,  &c. 
•'  from  Ireland  to  Britain.'* 

"  Here,  you  obferve,  it  is'  ftated  by  Mr..  Poller  that,,  while 
the  bounty  on  Britifh  Linens  is  eftimatect  at  twelve  per  ceni, 
the  bounty  on  Irifh  Linens  is  eftimated  at  fix  and,  an  half: 
and,  therefore,  according  to  hisR.efort  of  tie  Board  of  Trade,, 
Britain  has  an  advantage  over  the  Irijh  exporter,  equaj  to 
five  and  an  half  per  cent.  Now,  remark  the  words  of  the 
Report,  as  they  ftand  precifely  in  (he  faffage^alludgd^to,  lyr 
Mr.  Fofter.  "  Ireland  will  be  able  to  export,  tjiis  article 
under  the  new  opening  given  to  her  trade,  to  an  advantage 
over  the  Englijh  exporter  equal  to/w  and  an  half  per  cent"* 
Thus,  therefore,  you  fee  a  dire&  contradiction  to  what  Mr. 
Fofter  puts  before  you  as  the  ftatement  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

I  (hall  here  explain  this  matter: — Britain  pays,  twelve 
per  cent,  bounty  to  Irifti  Linens  exported  from  this  country  : 
but  the  Britifh  Merchant,  who  exports  thofe  Infh  J^Jjens, 
is  at  a  charge  of  five  and  an  half  per  cent,  in  Britain,  for 
warehousing,  &c.  Sec,  before  he  can  export  them  :  whereas., 
•the  bounty  being  the  fame  in  Ireland  as  in  Britain,-  and  the 
Irijh  merchant  not  having  this  expenfe  which  the ]J$ritijh  mer- 
chant has  here,  the  Irifti  one,  therefore,  has  fo  much-aidvan- 

.  *  Copy .  of:  the  Report  •£  the  Lords  Cemiriiflioners,  con- 
tained in  the  Accounts  lai4  before  the  Houfe  of  hoxd$t 
Feb.  22,  1799.— —See  page  16,  paragraph  a. , 
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tage  (or  five  and  a  half  per  cent.)  over  the  Britift  exporter. 
So  that  Mr,  Fofter  tujns  the  J?ri7$  exporter  into'  an  irifi? 
exporter.  ^  former  may.  be  galled  an  exporter  of  Irifti 
linens;  but  thole  jrijb  linens  receive  twelve  per.  ceri*. 
bountj.--Cai  Mr.  Softer  deny  this?  $2p  he  deny,tjiat  Bri- 
tain favours  liifh  Hnens  imported  j)y  a  pfotefting  duty,  ajfo, 
equal  to  twenty-five*  jer  c? nt  ?.  Whereas  all  other  linens 
imported,  pajr  this)  tw,entv -foe  per  cent.:  wd/^ll-('oVhex 
linens  tefldes  Britifji,  exported,'  pay  about  fix. per  cent,*-* 
Confeijuently,  there  is  aji  .equity  ^A^irr  bwntf  pa$.  by 
^ritein, to  Irijb  and '  4"V^  H^s*  thcre^ 'is  an  advantage  of 
five  and  an  half  per  cent.  bpan.ty^  in  favour  .of  direijt  ex- 
portation fronx  Ireland,  ( tgainfl  Britain,*,  tjber?  is  twenty* 
*!?.  **r  *tr*;  V1  %ou5  of  l"1^*  0vcr/#r^  linens  im* 
ported^  and,  ijf  we,  add  twelye^per^ceht*  i»^yejpaj,d  to 
lrifli  Uneni  exported,  to-  fix  .per  cepti  duty  pajfl  fa  Fttfg* 
A*?^*  .^PS^^!:  ?*  # ak?*  **&?*&  cent,  in  fcvow  of  .the 
Irifli  exports.  How,  then,  can  Mr.  Fofter  fay,  that,  where 
.  ***  i8^;%P°rV  thcf?  is  not  dependence  -ancl  fJicV*"- 
7i«i/^  fujppo^i  there  is  not  difcretitnt  Cannof,  fhe  Bmifli 
Parliajnent  tajce  away  thisfupport  of  bounties  a^dproteaXng 
d^^m;thelri(h  linens  ?.  If  fo,  it  Is  difcretionary--lAnd 
Js  not  this /uppprt  of  bounties  and  protecting  duties*:  ned*fc 
fary  to  the  Irifh  Trade  ?  If  &,  it  is  dependent.  %t  *e 
fjf a  of  dependence  (hall  be  further  eftablilhcd  :-^Let  us 
confider, therefore,  the  o^ration  of  the  5«»//df. ' 

Mr.  Fofter  remarked,  as  we  quoted  before,  fat*  when 
^ir  operation  is  boaftcd  of  by  Mr.  Pit^  as  having  raifed 
'^our  mannfaclurcs,  htfirgeu  the/a*."  In.  order  to  over- 
turn  this  aflertion,  we  ihall  appeal  again  to  tjjatbkhancl 
"  Jecifae  evidence  »  to  which  Mr.  Fofter  himfclf  refers  us 

*  Mft  Softer  feirljr  ftates  according  to  the  Public  A* 
count.,  «tJ33/.  6,.  ad.  but  it  fhouttllt  aj|.  pt\x«L        ' 

■•■'••  .4 
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mort  than  once :  I  mean  that  of  the  Lords  Commiffioners  for 
TraaYahd Plantations.  -     : 

According  to  the  Report  of  thofe  Lords  of  Trade,  I  find, 

r(p»g«  14)  that  the  Import  of  Irifli  linens  into  fereat  Britain 
increafed,  between  the  years  1743  and  1773,  from  'fix  mil- 
lions^ tb  'feventecri I  millions  of  yards.     But  the  increafeof 

•Irifli  linen,  exported  under  favour  of  Britifli  Bounty,  far  ex- 

'ceeded  in  proportion  the  import  during  the  fame  fpace.  The 
quantities' exported  were,  in  1743,  above  fort/  tjioufand 
yards ;  and,  in  1773,  above  two  millions  of  yards.  The 
ificreafein  Impart,  therefore,  was  nearly  frorn vne  to  three  y 
ancLthc  increafc  in'  Export  titzily  from  one  tofeventj.*  Thus, 
we  fcave  the  fael '  of  irfcreafe  clearly  and  undeniably  efta- 

"blifhed.    Now,  the  next  feci  to  be  ascertained,  is,  upon. 

"what  did  this  increafi  depehf?    Accordirig  to  the  very  fame 

'evidence,  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  depended  upon  the  ope- 
ration bf  Bounties.    Theft  word's  ate,— (Page  14:  para. 

'  graph  4)— *  This  incrcafe  may  be  attributed  to  Bounties  and 

Duties."    •'       '    *  ■'  '-  :i  ;*;'  :  ,- 

Thafc  a  Report  of  *  Board  of  the  Lords  of  Tr*de  is  ™  de- 
cisive evidence,"  every  man  rhuft  agree  with  Mr.  Fofter  1 
and,  without  meaning  any  difrefpeft  to  this  gentleman, 
I'ccrtaiily  conceive  them  more  competent,  and  more  likely 
to  be  impartial  on  this  point,  than  Mr.  Fofter,  or  any  man 
circumstanced  as  he  is.5  Artd,  therefore,  according  to  their 
judgment,  and  their  teftimgny;  I  muft  believe  that  ftfrr. 
Fofter  either  mifconceived,  and  therefore  miftatcd^or  ejfe — 
forgot  the  ft&. 

Befide,  fi'nce  it  is  to  their  Report  he  applies  on  different 
points  of  the  linen  trade,  he  cannot  cdnfequently  refiuV  the 
teftimony  of  that  Report,  ftrongly  and  evidently  confuting 
1!  ■      •  •  i   -^  • 

*  But  if  we  mark  the  proportion  of  incrcafe  up  to  1700 — 
inMMPba'H,  it  is  from  one  to  fix,  and  in  Exports  from 
one,  to  one.  hundred  and  fifty  ;  The  number  of  :y»d*  in  the 
former  increafe,  Was  from  fix,  to  thirty-feven  millions  j  and 
the  latter  from  forty  thoufand,  to  fix  millions^ 
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him,  and  dire^ly  confirming  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt — that 
the  linen  nianvifaclures  of  Ireland!  have  flouriihed  upon  Bri- 
tifh  bounties*'.  Bat  if  he  fhould  ftill  have  an/  doubt  on  the 
bounties  being  Ji/cretionaryPi  I  trail  I  fhaU  remove  it  foonby 
his  own  evidence,  and  by  the  fur* her  corroboration  of  the 
Lords  of  Trade.  Anil,  as  thcirReport  was  macteih  1780, 
and  not  under  theprefcnt  Ad 'minift ration,  orprcitentcircum- 
dances,  nonobjection  can  betaken  to  the  nature  of  iubftance 
©f  what  Mr,  Fofter.  properly  calls  <c  dccifive  evTdence.'* 

What  However  will  Mr.  Fofter  fay  to  his  own  evidence,  when 
hi  bore  teftimony  to  Irifh  linens  depending  on  Britifh  Bounties 
and  Britifh  Df/creiien ?  His  words  were,*  "as  to  Bounties, 
'*  Britain  almpft  ruined  our  '''manufacture  of  jail-cloth,  by 
"  bounties  on  export  of  her  own  to  Ireland.  'In  17 co,  or 
41  thereabouts,  when  M4  Bounty  commenced1;  tue"ex~ 
"  ported  more  than  we  .f«pj^/V#;7aridV/in^ 
••'  NOMtf,  and*  imfoVied'  1 80,000  yards.**'  .  Such,  then',*  is 
$fr.  Forfeits  ftaitement  of  faBsl  which  confirm  the  total  de- 
pendenceof  one  branch,  and  cofifcgtientrjf'  of  another* ;  of  ttife 
Irifh  linen  manufacture  <m  Brltim  bounties,  and'  TJritlfh 
difcretibn.  For^  by  changing  the  fiounty,'  the  '  manu- 
facture was  utterly  deftroyed  \h  'Ireland/  and  fccured  tq'Brf- 
tain.  Let  him  fay  again^  "*wB,ol"  forgot  the  fact*  of  the 
operation  of  Britifh !  bounties !?  ' ' 

Aftef  initiating  (page  "94,)  the  Report,  as  I  have  pointed 
Out,  relative  .to  bounties,  he  proceeds,  and  fays,  "  by  this 
•*  unequal \  encouragement  j  tpe  export'  of  Britifh  .  bounty 
"  linens  role,  Sec.  &c.'*  You  will  remark,  that  the  fyftem 
of  Bounties  to  whicn  he  attributed  unequal  encouragement 
toward  Ireland,  is  what  the  Board  of  Trade  ftated  exprefly 
to  a/ford/ «« '  pdyanfagc  in  favour'  of Ireland,  equal  to 
n  five  and  an 'half  per'  cent.'-f"     Now,'  what  fays  the  Board 

*  WoodFalPs  Report  (page  1 10)'  of  the  Irifh  Debate  on 
the  Propositions  in  1 7 8  J. 

+  The  Reader  will  hive  fcc*  before,  according  to  the  #£- 
timony  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  (Report  1  p.  16,  paragraph  *), 
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further, on  this  unequal  encouragement ?^-Calcultfting  it$ 
fucctft  in  various  manners,  fhey  jftate  (pagf(  *6,  par.  4)  "^ 
^/ar.will  it  operate  tp  /  the  jJimirititton  of  Britim  export 
•*  tradte.  io  the  diminution  affo  .ol"  the  *  returns  for  that 
•/trade,  and  confequently  to  the  prejudice  of  par  nav»gav 
"  tion,,and  of  the*  commercial  Interefts  fa  general,''  (and 
they  add  further,  page  \%\  paragraph  1 )  /*  by  all  the  colla- 
•«  teral  confequeiices  of  a.  propbrti on abtp  transfer  of  out 
"navigation,  and  general  comtkerce  to  the  forts  of  Ireland" 

With  fuch  words  before  him,  and .  from  fuch  authority $ 
folemnly  dating  to  the  Lords  of  Council  the  difod vantages 
to  Britain  in  favour  of  Ireland,  arifing  from '  the  export 
bounty  Mem,  it  is  ftrange  that  he  could  call  fuch  ♦'  advan- 
u  tages"  unequal  encouragement,  and  reft  his  aflcruon  on  tpc 
authority  that  contradicts  him. 

But,  eonfider  the  fatt  of  the  Trifli  exports  haying  (p  Won- 
derfully increafed  from  Britain,  (as  from  one  tp  a  hundred 
and  fifty)  under  what  Mr.Fotler  calls  unequal  encoluragement, 
and  in  preference  to  a  dircft  export  from  Ireland,  where 
there  is  a  decided  fuperiority  over  the  Britifh  exporter  equal 
to  five  and  an  half  per  cent.  :*  and  wjiat  ftrpnger  argument 
can  be  produced  againft  Mr.  Fofter,  than  his. own,  to  (hew 
the  dependence  of  Irifh  trade  on  a  Britifh  market,  and  Bri- 
tifli encouragement  ?—  Or  eonfider  his  other  fact,  of  the  ex* 
ports  of  Britifh  linens  gaining  head  on  the  export  of  Irifh, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  fubftantial  fupports  to 
-^  keep  the  Irifh  on  a  level  with  them ;  and  then  let  him  tell 
us,  how  could  the  Irifh  manufacture  cope  with  the  growing 
progrefs  of  the  Britifh,  were  thpfe  fupports  taken  away  ? 

You  now  perceive  of  what  confequence  to  Ireland  this 
encouragement  from  Britain  ii,  and,  that  while  Mr.  Fofter 
ftates  the  Bounties  td  be  but  unequal  encouragement ,  towards 
Ireland,  Vis"  m  decifive  evidence,"  the  Report  of  Tbt  Lords 

that  there  it  a  decided  five  and  a*  half  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
direct  export  from  Ireland.  " 

*  See  the  laft  note. 
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§/  Trade,  jfate.tliereverfeV— Let  him  ferioujly  paufe  iiridn 

thofe  fads;  ancl  next  reconfider  his  own  ftatemerit.      — '     4 

Mr.  Fofter's  words  are,  (page  108,  of  WoodfaHf8  RepoH) 

«*  The  Honourable  (Jentleman  (Mr.  Floe*})  complains  of 

**  the  Report  of  the  Englifh  Privy  Council  who  fay,  that  to 

**  put  Ireland  ovl  a  footing  of  exaSt  reciprocity  as  to  linens, 

€t  Ireland  ought  to  give  a  Bounty  on  the  exportation  ^f  Erig- 

*c  IHh  linens,  becaufe  England  gives  a  Bounty  on* the  exf- 

€C .  portatiqn  of  Irifli linens.- — ; -C an  any  THric   be 

««  more  just?"' (adds  Mr.  Tofte>.p  ftefe,  isTtfr/Fofter  ' 

laying  down'  njsifolemn  opinion  to  Parliament",  that  the  i«- 

SQurageme'nt  given  by.  Britain,  in  fav6uf  (>t:  Ireland*,  is"  ritk 

toi€i\y  jit/l  toward. Britain;  tttat  it  is*  hdt  Reciprocal,  th^t 

it  is\ not  iptal*  fo  much  is  ft  in  fever  pf  Ireland: .^hH 

now''Mn  Totter*  folemnly  tells ''the   Parliament;  that' this 

fame  encouragement  is  unequal,  fo  much  is  it  agdiitfi  Efe- 

We :  have?  (ten  fcy  the  indifpurable  proofs  t>f  fa&sy'thaf*, 
with  advantages  in  favour  of  the  Irijh  Exporter,  he  fmbY'ft 
fieceuary  to  refbrt  to  theJBriti(h  market,  and  to.  the  Britrfh 
Exporter. 'I  fylr.  Fofter,  liowever,  tefls"  us  gravely  (page  8^, 
Speech  on  Union)  that  if  Ireland  lofes  the  Britifh  trade,-  (life 
can  find  other  fort's  for  her  linens/ "ft  may  very  fairly  be 
afted,  if  Ireland,  with  five  tad  a^hatf1  per  cent,  iri  her' fa- 
vor at  home,  has  not  found  them  now ;  when  ibis  advantage 
fcall  be  loft,  where  will  me  find  them  then  ?  No  where. -i 
~tt  is  utterly  in?^o(fil)le ;  as  I  could  prove  fatisfatlorily  to  J^ 
every  man,  were  it  not  too  tedious  fo"  enter  here  into  the 
general  commerce  an,d  manufactures  of  Europe.  But,  tl  do 
aflert,  that  thofe  new  ports  for  linen  trade  will  be  fouribf  no 
where.  Let  him  (hew  us,  with  all  the  advantages  of4, in- 
tlfti  encouragement,  what  new  ports  has  Ireland  ojteneA 
fincethe  acquiiition of  her  free  trade?— what  new  manurac^ 
tures  has  (he  cftablifhed?  But  take  away  firltifh  encourage- 
ment and  Britift  connection,  ariA  ad6pt  Mr.  Fofttr's  '"  o(he°r 
port"  arguments  in  favour  of  feparation ;  and,  I  tell  Mr. 
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toiler,  that  the  ruin  of  Ireland  will  be  utter  and  com- 
plete; and,  that  the  refources,  which  he  loofcly  aflerts  a* 
poffible,  cannot  be  proved  by  fair  deduction;  that  he  cannot 
detail*  them ;  no,  nor  perceive  them,  were  his  intelligence 
but  one  micrdfeopic  eye.  . 

He  informs  us,  that  the  Bounties  paid  by  Britain  to  Ire- 
land amounted,  in  1797,  to  about  twenty-four  thoufand 
pounds*  But  why  does  he  fix  on  this  year  ?  Let  us  refer  to 
the  fair  official  evidence. 

The  Infpeclor  General  tells  us,  that  in  1796,  the  Bounties 
amounted  to  forty-two  thoufand  pounds  ;  in  179$,  to  more 
than  forty-two  thoufand  j  (Table  9,  Official  Accounts} ;  and 
en  an  average  of  four  yean,,  that  the  bounties  were  annualfy 
thirtyfour  thoufand,  /even  hundred  and .  eighty-ttree  pounds 

(Table  17,  Official  Accounts). Is  Mr, Toiler's,,  then,  a 

fair  ftatement  ? 

But  he  rclls  us'  further,  withafneer,  that  it  was  this  great 
twenty-four  thoufand  pound  bounty,  (that  is,  this  fntall 
twenty-four  thoufand  pound  bounty  felefted  by  himfelf  ou.t 
of  fcveral  years,)  which,  on  ,three  million  of  yards  in  .1797, 
brought  the  linen  trade  to  its  prefent  height.  Not  fo,  how- 
ever, according  to  .his  official  evidence.  The  Infpe&or  Ge- 
neral (who  coincides  with  Mr.  Fofter  as  to  protecting, duties 
being  bounties,)  tells  us,  with  all  the  fairnefs  of  an  accompt- 
ant,  that  there  was  twenty-five  per  cent,  alfo  in  favour  of 
Ireland,  that  year,  on  nearly  forty  millions  of  yards  imported, 
(Table  8,  Official  Accounts).  Here,  then,  is  a  trifling  dif- 
ference between  Mr.  Fofter  and  his  official  evidence,  of  about 

THIRTY-SEVEN  MU.LIONS, 

.  .  In  page  85,  Mr.  Fofter  tells  Mr.  Pitt,  that  his  "  is  an 
"  idle  threat,  and  that  the  Britiftx  Nation  will  never  confent 
*'  to  a  war  of  prohibitions  6r  duties."  But  does  Mr.  Fof- 
tei  forget,  that  he  has  himfelf  proclaimed .  that  war ;  that  - 
he  was  the_  menacing  herald  in  1785?  Who  announced  the 
war  of  bounties,  wherein  Ireland  could  not  cope  with  Bri— 
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tain?"*  Let  os,  however,  in  this  in  (lance,  a&  with  the 
mercy  of  the  law,  which  makes  no  man  criminate  himfelf. 
We  (hall,  refer,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Fofter's  *«  decifive  evi* 
dence"  on  this  point. — The  Lords  of  Trade  pronounce  dif- 
tinclly  on  this  war  of  bounties  or  duties  "  a  fmall  reduc* 
*'  tion  on  thofe  Duties,  (on  foreign  linens)' would  enable 
"  Britain  to  fupply  herfelf  with  linens  as  cheap  as  ever,  and 
••  with  advantage  to  the  revenue"  And  the  Lords  of  Trade 
obferye  alfo,  that  this  reduction  «'  might  probably  obtain  in 
40  return  a  larger  confumption  of  woollen  manufactures,  and 
"  other  goods  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe"  (P.  17,  par. 
2*)  here,  then,  you  will  obferve,  Firft,  the  Lords  of 
Trade  point  directly  to  the  war  of  duties ;  but,  It  calls  it 
Mr.  Pitt's  idle  threat:  Secondly,  the  Lords  of  Trade,  do- 
liberating  with  folemn  wifdom,  to  promote  the  interefts  of 
Britain,  authorife  this  meafure,  of  the  war  of  duties ;  but, 
Mr.  Fofter  fays,  for  Britain,  "  its  wifdom  and  intereft 
would  forbid  it:"  Thirdly,  Mr.  Fofter  feoffs  at  Mr.  Pitt's 
infinuation,  that  Great  Britain  lofes  revenue  by  the  prefcAt 
fyftem ;  but  the  Lords  of  Trade  declare  exprcflly,  that  it  not 
Only  lofes  revenue,  but  commerce ;  and  that  by  what  Mr, 
Fofter  has  long  fince  proclaimed,  namely,  the  war  of  duties, 
the  revenues  might  receive  advantage^  and  the  commerce  and 
manu/aSum  increpfe.  Will, he  call  this  but  Mr.  Pitt*s  idle 
threat  and  infinuation  ? 

Again*  he  points  to  Mr.  Pitt,  as  led  into  a  labyrinth  by 
miftakes.  We  are  prefented,  however,  by  Mr.  Foftert 
official  evidence,  with  a  clue  which  may  fcrve  to  guide  us 
through  his  maze  of  error. 

That  we  may  proceed  cautiouily,  however,  through  fuck 
'an  operation,  forne  previous  remarks  are  neceflary.  We 
(hall  beg  leave  to  confuler  as  manufactured  articles  in  one  coun- 
try, what  have  been  claflTed  as  manufactured  articles  in  ano- 
ther;; we  (hall  be  guided  by  the  diftinftions  made  in  the  offi- 

.  *  See  Woodfall VReport;  •  p.- 2 1 r*      '.    .   ... 
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ciaj  accounts,  which  Mr.  Fofter  has  quoted,  bljt  not  fol- 
lowed, Yet  it  will  not  be  difputed,  I  believe,  that  articles 
of  a  limilar  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  provifions;  and 
yarn,  &c.j  having  hce.i  clafled  under  any  denomination  in 
the  public  accounts,  with  refpecl  to  one  country,  ought  to 
be  clafled  under  the  fame  denomination  with  refpeft  to  the 
other.  This,  however,  (as  I  obferved  in  a  former  inftance,} 
Jtf  r>  Fofter  has  not  done.  I  fliall  beg  leave,  notwithstanding, 
to  conform  to  thofe  public  accounts,  which  be  has  brought 
forward  as  evidence,  but  of  which  the  details  and  general 
objett  are  altogether  perverted. 

He  dates,  that  the  linens,  on  an  average  of  the  laft  three 
years,  amount  to  2,600,000/.  But  the  Infpecxor  General's 
accounts  authorife  roe  to  fay,  that  the  Linen  Trade  amounts 
to  2,1844,4021.*      Here,  then,  is  a  miftatement  of  above 

TWO  HUNDRED    AND    FORTT-FQUR    THOUSAND    pounds, 

by  Mr.  Fofter. 

t  It  is  alfo  afljerted  by  this  gentleman,  that,  the  linen  trade 
forms  not  one  half  of  the  Exports  of  Ireland :  but,  accord, 
ing  to  the  Infpeftor  General's  accounts  which  are  now  before 
me,  I  perceive  that  it  exceeds  the  half,  by  about  Eighty. 

EIGHT  THOUSAND,    NINE  FUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY-NINE 

pounds*. 

Yet  thefe  are  the  official  accounts,  which  Mr.  Fofter  tells 
the  Parliament,  and  the  two  Nations  at  large,  he  has  accu- 
rately detailed  ;  "  and  you  may  fee  (fays  he)  the  advantage 
of  arriving  at  truth  by  fuch  a  detail." 

Again  Mr.  Fofter  tells  us,  page  85, — '«  Mr.  Pitt  feems 
to  have  got  into  a  labyrinth  on  this  fubjeft ;  his  miftakes 

—  •  Official  Accounts,  No.  4— LINEN  TRADE. 
Plain  ihirfingand fheeting,  at  isi  $d.  per  yard,    2,600,101 
Other  linens  \  -  -  -  .  -  320 

Linen  yarn  .   -  .  -  243,981 

£.2,844,402 
+  No.  1 5. — Total  amount  of  the  products  and  manufac- 
tures of  Ireland,  exported  to  Great  Britain,  £.5,5 1 0,825* 
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and  threats  are  very  curious :  he  (Mr.  Pitt)  fays,  Great 
Britam  takes  from  Ireland  manufactured  froduCi, 
to  the  amount  of  between  four  and  five  millions; 
whereas  even  the  Britifh  ftatcment,  at  the  price  current, 
makes  the  linen  1,600,000  /•  and  it  is  the  only  manufactured  \ 
fredute"—^QU  will  bbferye  Mr.  Fofter  ftates.  that  linen  is 
the  only  manufactured  produce,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt,  .fgid, 
the  manufa&ured produce  Amounted  to  between  four  and  fi<ye 
millions.  Now,  remark  Mr,  Pitt's  words,  (page  48,  third 
edition) — ««■  Gteat  Britain  imported  from  Ireland  to  the 
amount  of  near  thrbs  .millions  in  the  manupac- 
tured  article  of  linen,  and  linen  yarn.'*  Thus,  you  fcei 
the  fum  is  not,  as  Mr.  Fofter  quotes,  for  manufactures  : 
it  approaches  three  millions  inftead  of  five: — but  Mr.  Pitt 
proceeds,  and  fays,  that  Great  Britain  imported  alfo  to 
the  amount  of  "  between  tyvo  and  three  millions  in  pro*vifions 
and  cattle,  befides  corn  and  other  articles  of  produce," 
Thus  you  fee  alfo  a  plain  diftinftion  between  tjie,  articles  of 
manufaSure  ^nd.  produce,  and  different  fums  ftattd  for  them 
refpcdivelyL  which  different  fums  make  Mr.  Pitt's  totaL 
But  Mr*  Fofter  confounds  all  together  under  one  head  of 
Mtanufaclured  produce,  and  then-  tells  us  there  is  none  other 
but  that  of  linen,  which  amounts  to  2,600,000/.  and  that 
t  Mr.  Pitt  fays,  .««  Britain  imports,  of  tnanitfa#ured  produce, 
%\  to  the  amount  of  between  four  and  five  millions." 

So  fax  for  the  accurate  juftice  of  quotation  :  now  as  to 
the  fair  value  of  the  articles. 

Mr.  Fofter  fays,  "  even  the  Briti(h  ftatemcot,  at  the 
.'f  price  current,  makes,  the  linen  2,600,000  /•" 

The  Britifh  ftatcment  is  now  before  me,  and  makts  the 
linen,  and  linen-yarn,  as  dated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  to  amount  to 
2^844,402  /. :  and  even  this  is  an  eftimnte,  at  as.  5d#  per 
yard  on  the  linens :  a  more  true  eft i mate,  perhaps,  might 
be  taken  at  three  millions.  However,  that  we  may  be 
convinced  whether  Mr.  Pitt  has. erred,  or  Mr.  Fofter,  I  (hall 
fubmit  to  you  the  Britifh  ftatement,  or  that  of  the  Infpcttor 
General,  f 
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No.  4..— Linen  trade  —  •  —  1,844,401 

Provifions  .  ■—       —  2,448,404 

No,  4.— Cattle  —     •  —  .168,242 

Are  not  thofe  precifeljr  the  articles  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Fitt  ?  Do  they  not  amount  to  above  between  four  and  five 
millions  ?  Where  is  the  miftake?  Or  who  appears  to  be 
in  a  labyrinth  ?  : 

,  However,  in  the  next  paragraph,  Mr.  Fofter  again 
*fferts,  (page  85)  Mr.  Pitt  fays,  ««  our  linik  conftitutes 
*«  four  fifths  of  our  export  to  all  the  world." 

Mr.  Pitt's  words  are  (page  49)  "  The  increafing  produce 
* c  of  the  chief  article  of  maxufaclure  *  (linen  J  A  n  d  four  fifth 
**  of  her 'whole  export,  are  to  be  afcribed  not  to.  that  inde- 
"  pendent  lepflature,  but  to  the  liberality  of  a  Britifli  Par- 
•*  Kament/'  Surely  this  docs  riot  ft  ate  that  linen  conftitutes 
four  fifths  of  the  Irifh  export. 

Mr;  Fofter  proceeds,  (page  85)  "  The  Britifti  paper 
*«  ftiews,  that  Avhat  goes  to  Britain,  which  taktfs,  as  he  (Mr. 
"  Wit)  fays,  feven  eighths  of-all  our  linen,  is  not  Me  half 
*'  eien  of  our  exports  to  /w-^-much  lefs  can  it  hi  four  fifths 
•'  of  our  exports  to  all  the  world." 

«  Now  the  Britifh  £aper,  or  the  In fpeclor  General's  ac- 
counts prefent  to  my  eye,  at  this  inftant,  that  the  linen 
'trade  exceed*  the  half  of  the-  whole  export  to  Britain  by 
eighty  eight  thoufand>  nine  hundred  and  eighty >  nine  pounds^ 
I  have  detailed  it  before  in  page  14. 

And,  as  Mr.  Pitt  fays ;•  Britain  does  take  feven.  eighths  of 
the  Irifll  linens,  and  more  by  €53,824  yards  *. 

^g^in  :^As Mr.  Pitt  really  toy*  (not,  however,  as  quo- 
ted  by  Mr.  Fofter,  that  the  linens  are  four  fifths  of the  Irifc 

•  Annual  medium  during  four   years    preceding  2cth 

March  1798.  '    "    -.  « 

Ifo  America  arid  foreign  ftates  of  Europe 

and  Africa  -*--.:.      — .  4,904,119 

To  Great  Britain  ~  — .         39>8$5>77^ 
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txports  IpM  tjic  world,  hijtj  that  the  2r*j&  Jtnens^  apc^  a  fa 
four  fifth?  of  the  whole  Irilll  export*  depend  on  Brhain ;  the 
fadjt  is  decidedly^  fo.  As^to  Hneirs,  it  lias  .been  abundantly 
demonstrated  already.^  And  t  as io^eTjwhole.  export s>[\i  ap- 
pears., by  the  cuftom-houle  boqks"ot^R?LAND/ tfet  thev 
amounted  on  an  average  of  the  laft  four  years  to  £.4,091 ,634 
and  Jier  exports  to  Britain  amounteiitb  .  .  ""*"■*  '4,1)75^160 
Confequently  tier  exports  to  Britain  ate  more  .than  ten  parts 
of  eleven*  .     .  , 

I  bejieye,r  fherefofe,  it  is  (^vfcus,how. far  Mr.  Pitt  is 
wide  of  miftatement,  and  Mr*  Fofter  of  accuracy.^ '  *'"'  ' 
.  But  this  Gcntleman^aflTeit^^hat  Mr.  Pitt  again-. forgets  a 
faftr»in  ftatine  that/*  Articles  wnicji  are  enentialto  net 
!c  Trade*  and  to  her  fubfiftence,  or  ferveas,raw  materiail 
"  for  her  manufactures,  are  lent  from  hence  YBrttainY'ftee 

Let  Mr.  Fofter  infpeclfc  the  Tables,  in  tjic  6fficial  AccoWs. 

and  .1. behove,  he  will  tf/fev  there  are  articles  which  are  eflen- 
-,'•  *  *  ^  -  v  ^  •*  •••  V{''  "•i-'it  riLt.  •  :«i  -'"*!f,utn3"'^  ' 
tial  to  ttade.  and  to  fubfifterice.  or  ierve.  as  raw  .materials! 

that  are  fentrtp  Ireland  free  of  duty  •  and  from  uiY  trade  of 
many  of  iwjijjch  other  cguntrie^  ari  actiialfy,'  prohibited  in, 
f  avou^  of  JreJand.  Bu£ .  to  *  $tisfy  thev  public,  T fhaff  gi  ve 
the. Tables- from  theofficial  documents,  and'then^yerymati 
may.himfelf  iud.ge  how,  far  Mr."  Fofter  has  been  candia. 
(See  Tables  F.  and  G.)  ,      _     ,        *  ;    :"'T  J  ]  * 

Jp  oxderto  Ihow  the  great  advantages  to  Britain,  k¥rpm^thve 
Iri^h ■,$Tg$fot$Afo  ^°?e^iUVy.a  iffitfo  vicw'o'f  her'epmnierce, 
teUsvus^lfoft  (Rage  i9jfd^ 
>"  ma^a^u^JfroiR  ^ryaifl.t<^;xeja^,jsbe^ 

„  Qn3a^:,randl/r^r.  coroparatiy,^  yjew^^owever^of  tte 
commerce  of  Britain  with  Ireland,  what  fays  the  Wpe&or 
•  Gtmeril  T  fie  ittl^ms  the  iPariikineotro^<Gfcat  Sn A&,  that 
^n  an  average' of  forif  years  pr(£3?dint  JJaSuary  "i^^thc 

4  ••  '■  " 1 1  *  -  V         "I  : :±  Kt  .7/  sji'j  ^o; ^ 
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Ifbtal  texpoittof  Brittjh  fianufdawre  amounted  to  about 
f&Wy  millions  and  an  half?  arid  the  British  manufactures 
exported  to  Ireland,  amounted  to  about  /w*  millions  and 
«*  &*y, — that  is,  a  twelfth  part  of  her  export.'*  Such 
I  conceive*  with  thelnfpcftor  General,  to  be  the  juft  arid 
accurate  comparative  view. 

I  flull  not  t  trouble  you  further  on  this  head  with  long 
details,  but  (hall  Rate  to  you  foroe  of  the  rerults  of  thofe 
figures  now  before  me,  and  the  truths  eftablifhed  by  the 
official  documents.  And  1  defire  Mr.  Foiter  to  coifttradidt, 
me  if  he  can. 

Ireland  depends  upon  'Briifaln  fbr  lthe  file  of  eight 
partsout  of  nine,  of  aH  the  articles  of  her  trade.  Thofe 
eight  parts  of  Iriih  exports  are  deceived  by  Great  Britain 
almoft,  the  whole  of  them,  duty  free.  '  Wnereas,  Ireland 
charges  duties  on  them,  and  raifes  a  revenue  for  herfelf  at 
home,  at  the  expenfe  of  Britain}  becaufe,  the  purchafers 
and  confumers  in  Britain  rhuit  pay  thofe  charges  In  the  price 
of  the  articles.  A  great  part,  howevet,  of  What  Britain 
fends  to  Ireland*  fhe  impofes  no  duty  on ;  but  Ireland  raifes 
revenues  on  them.     Ireland  raifed  during  {tit  lift  year, 

SEVEN    HUNDRED,   Eff   THiRTV-ONE    THOUSAND    Pounds, 

REVENUES  on  the  BriiffiTradc  i  and  ori  the  Trade  with 
all  the  world  beside,  but  One  Hundred  and 'Seventeen 
Tboufand  Founds,  Revenues  A 

Although  Britain  carries  on  about  1-9'th  of  her  commerce 
with  Ireland,  yet  the  Britirrt  revenue  by  no  means  derives 
from  this  commerce  with  Ireland  one-ninth  of  its  profits* 
For,  if  we  dedutt  from  the  annual  revenues  received-  by 
Britain,  through  Irifh  cbmnierce,  thofe  bounties  which 
Britain' pays  to  trifli  linens  annually ;  we  fliallferceive,  that, 

+  Oftcfel  acebnnts,  No, .  17,  Exports  ;  to  ,  Ireland, 
^^3il899TTota]  pports,  r.jp^g.goa.      §.  p  % 

+  Lord  Auckland, — Table  VI. 
Revenues  derived  to  Ireland*  .from  Jier  Trade 

with  Great  Britain         '—  —         £.731,966 

From  the  World  befide        "\^  —  1 171454 
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Britain  receives  *  but  One  pound  from  Irifh  trade,  where 
935/.  is  the  due  proportion.  Such,  then,  is  die  troth,  ac- 
cording to  the  accurate  accounts  of  the  Infpedtor  General  of 

Great  Britain,  (No.!  17,)— But,  if  Mr.  Fofter  be  right 

the  Cuftom-Houfe  books  of  Great  Britain  difplay  to  die 
Parliament  of  this  Kingdom  a  pofitive  falfebood. 

The  dilemma,  which  enfues,  i3  ■  that  we  muft  difcredifc 
either  Mr.  Fofter,  or  this  evidence  to  which  he  appeals. 
We  cannot  aflent  to  contradictions'.  In  thofe  accounts, 
however,  to  which  he  has  referred,  and  which  alt  now 
before  my  eyes,  the  total  reverfe  appears  of  what  Mr.  Foftet 
aflcrts.  ■  ■  Yet y  he  fells  us,  and  puts  it  before  11s  in 
various  fliapes,  that  the  exifting  ti;ade  is  much  more  beneficial 
to  Britain  than  it  is  to  Ireland !  But  I  moft  obvioufly  and 
unerringly  fee,  and  I  do  aflert,  on  no  equivocal  authority, 
that  it  is  not  even  mutually  beneficial.-— He  afiures  us, 
that  if  the  Hoife  of  Commons  whereof  he  is  now  Speaker, 
be  incorporated  with  the  Englifh  Commons,  this  Union, 
will  injure  your  trade  and  manufactures.  The  direct  con* 
trary  of  all  this,  has  been  demosftrated  through  the  irrefifti- 
ble  arguments  of  different,  and  moft  'able  men ;  fome  of 
whom  have  been  the  guides  and  ornaments  of  paft  times; 
others  of  whom  have  been  the  political  prophets  of  our  own 
days,  and  the  admiration  of  the  good  and  wife.  I  fee  an 
Union,  therefore,  through  fuch  mediums,  without  being 
diftorted  by  the  fallacy,  or  dimmed  by  the  (hade  of  intereft, 
as  the  true  and  only  meafure  that  can  give  ft  ability  of 

*  Revenues  received  04  an  average  of  four  years;  prect,d» 
»ng  January  5,  1790. 

,    By  Britain  from  Ireland,        -         /.40.911 
Bounties  paid  by  Britain  to  Ireland,     34,733 

•  —    . ,      <i. 
Remains    6,128 
We  fhall  find,  therefore,  that  6,000/.  revenue  from  Ireland*, 
lean  a  proportion  to  the  revenues  of  Britain  which  arife  from 
trade,  and  amount  to  £,734, $25/.  as  one  pound  to  nine 
handced  and  thirty  4we  founds. 
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itnfrmenwit  to.  fhqfe  eminent  advantages  which  Ireland  now 
enjoys. .  ^Ttefermift  be  utterly  loft,  if  (he  does  not  become 
one  with  Britain*  without  diftin&ne/s  of  views  or  repara- 
tion of  injtef  efts,  Thus,  therefore,  I  do  fee,  and,  1  doabt 
not,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  will  moft  plainly  fee,  the 
4J«rccV*EyE$SE  of  what  M?.  Fofter  would  imprefs  upon  us. 

— — rThe  trade  of  Ireland  does  not  afford  fuch  advan- 

tagesrtp  Great .  Britain,  that ,  all  apprehenfioh  of  its  lofi  is 
idje  on  the  part. of  the  former ;  an"4  therefore  we  fliduld  not 
agree  with  him  to  keep  the  ftoufe  of  Commons  in  Ireland,  in 
manifejj  qppofitiofi  to  national  profperity,  and  Imperial 'good. 
/The  next  Queftion,  to  which  jtie'  arguments  of  Jvlr# 
Fofter  may  be  .reduced,  is  as  follows :  ".  '  \   '    \    j 

•3*eo«rDJ*Pdi>ir(r«~ //  alLexUnfito  of  tbeztrade -of  Ireland* 
Under  Uhio/r,  ■ty-an-eftahlijbmenbtr  \participatimof  the  great 
tranches  ofBritifi  t*amfa&ure,>rmdicnttf  impoJJSbk  ?  *    . 


■  r.  i    z 


In  fupport  of  this,  point,  fylr.  Fofter  ftates  (in  page  ,68 ») 

tliat  iron>  woollen,  cotton,  and  pottery  wares,'  cpnJhtute 

the  principal  mai^ufaftures  of  Great  ^Britain.  .  ^ndhe/pro- 

;  ceeds  to  ihew,  that  injn  Js  imported  into  Ireland*,  at  only 

r*a/.  ^'gertoj^i^anoVinto Britain,  at  near  $L  tfcw,  in  ftft» 

r.at  $/,  #.  64.1-yet  Britain,  raanufaclufes.and  exr*ort.s,  this  iron 

i; to  Ireland.*  to  the.  amount,  of  it  fyooef*  annually,  ^ugh 

1  ,fte  pays  a,:$flft£er  duty  ^importation  into,  IrejanoV.of 

t.i2i  14A  pet/qqntv  And  thiski  extraordinary  power,  and  fu- 

periority  in  traiie,  arife,  fays  Mr.  Fofter,  from  the  vicinity 

'ofcoalstb'UleBHtiflitaaMficViM;  '  •*>      '     V""-     1  ~ 

Now  tha,t  this  is  not  the :  cafe,  tWiII^  clearly  appear" ;  and, 

confeo^iently,  r\«.affetfion.,9.f:tbe,y^  of 

Ireland's  not  -extending  her  manufactures  under  an  Union, 

«becau(e  fheAas  not'  CQals  in  her  vicinity,  .muft.fall  .to  the 

aground.         _.  .    .  ^,,yi^,  ,;      ..  ..4J  ,,  .„    t 

*      Itis  not  fo|ely.the  vfckrity^  c^afo  bu*.Ae.,  Vja^ipus^ela- 

tions  of  commerce  that  pr&frtote^nfaliufaftdfefc/u  If  it  were 

the  vicinity  of  coals,  why  fliould  fuch  extenfive  manufac- 
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toferof  ifbh,  and  even  thofetaf  tfecoaf&ftjrfnd, : be  carried 
on  in  London,  and  not  in.Newcaftle?  why  are- they. pcf 
carried  onr  in  the  latter  place,  rather  thank;iB:^n,e^ge^five 
metropoHs  ?  by  .which  mean*  heavy  wages  fqr  labour,  .heav^ . 
charges  for  diftant  carriage,  and  the  heavy  .duty,  of  9*.  $J. 
per  chaldron  for  coals,  would  be*  faved.     It  is  evidently,, 
therefore,  net  folely  die  ■  viiintfy-  of  coals, i  which  caufes  the  . 
eftablilhment  or  extenfiou  *t  manqfaftures,;  ^of/cua  $he  want  - 
of  this*  vicinity,  ..be  a  radical  jprWentiqn  */:,},)  ,;.;>.    ;, , 

Forif  it  were  folely' the.  vicinity ,  of  c,oaW  the.  mjmafac-  . 
turing  places  of  Ireland,  are.  nofcfodfiUnt  from  Whitehaven, 
and  from" the  wefrern  coafts  of  Great  Britain,,  wjience.,  they 
receive  their  { apply ,  as  we^re  m*  this  fpfo, v  Jkfide,  we  aje 
charged  g& "3^.  duty  f«r  chaldron  on  opals  here,  .while  there  • 
is  impofed  lput  1  j.  2^  per  ohalckon  on  coal*,;;feat:  to  Ire- 
land. And  notwithstanding;  this  heavy  expenfe  fox  fuel,  and 
the  great  price  of  food,- labour,  rjaxea,  ancj.'ftlj!  the  necefla- 
riesdfiife-j:  various  and  exrenfiye  manufa&Ujtffc  are  carried 
on,  in  and  about  this 'metuopplis.  »•.  *  •      ;  ; .;      ,    .* 

vi  hp  inference,  .therefore,  is- obvious,  Jt  is  wajrt  of  capi- 
rafl,  and  of  the  invigorating  influence  of  commerce,  and  not . 
want 'of  ^coah,  that  produces  the  prefent  effect  with.refpecV 
to  the  iron  manufacture  in  Ireland.  Confe<]uemiy,  we  find 
no  arguntant  whatever,  under  this  head,  wjiich  proves  the 
imptffibility  of  the  tftablijhnunt  or  txtenfton  of  manufactures ;  • 
but  arguments  to  prove  the  revcrfc.  Get  capital,  by  giving 
fecufify  to  the  Britiih  manufacturer, — which  fecurity,  is 
Union  ;  and  then  folid  fuccefswill  foon  confute  Mr.  Fofler'a 
vifionary  alarms. 

A  ftronger  body  of  facia  cannot  be  adduced,  to  overturn 
Mr.  Fqfler's  aifrrtions  on  this  queftion,  than  his  own  fta$e» 
meets  fumifh.     Let  us  however  hear  Mr.  Fofter,  upon  thie- 
very point,  whereon  all  the  prcflure  of  his  arguments  l?ear$. 

He  gravely  admoniihes  Corlq,  with  refpeft  to  woollens, . 
Sec.  and  allures  them,  tjiat  thefe  manufactures  can  never  be 
promoted  in  Ireland,  by  the  meafurc  of  an  Union,  for  th< 
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retfons  which  he  hadaffigned,  and  to  which  he  refer*  thenu 
His  reafins  and  his  words  arc,  (p.  67,)  "  it  is  ftlf-evidcnt, 
"  that  thcfe  manufactures  never  can  travel  from  the  country 
"  which  has  the  coal ,  to  that  which  has  it  not,  w*.  from 
"  Great  Britain  to  Ireland.'*  Again,  (p.  87,  which  is  ten 
pages  farther)  he  fays,  "  Neceffity  may  compel  us  to  fearch 
"  for  coals,  which  do  exist  in  Ireland."  And  again 
(in  p.  194  of  Woodfaira  Report)  he  warns  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  with  this  fad:  "  Werefre"  (England)  «  even  to 
"  raife  the  revenue  on  coals  to  you,  that  (he  does  on  her 
"  own  coaft  carriage,  what  would  become  of  you  B  You 
«c  have  not  Irijh  coal."——"  To  fuch  wretched  (hifts  arc 
"  Gentlemen  driven,  who  attempt  to  fupport  what  is  not 
"  fupportable."— It  is  Mr.  Fofter's  rebuke  to  Mr.  Flood, 
—-uttered  by  himfclf,— page  107,  Woodfali's  Report. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  with  refpect  to  coal,  becaufc, 
it  is  the  great  bafis  of  argument,  upon  which  he  would  fob- 
ftantiate  the  radical  impoffibility  of  the  eftabliflunent  or 
cxtenfion  of  Irifh  manufactures  :  but,  by  which,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Fofter  abfolutely  proves  nothing.  It  is  equally 
contradictory,  with  refpeft  to  the  other  manufactures,  as 
well  as  iron.— —Were  I  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the 
great  feat  of  the  foperfine  broad  cloath  manufacture  at  Brad, 
ford,  and  of  the  kerfeyraere  and  fancy  goods  at  Trow* 
bridge,  and  then  into  the  particulars  of  the  weftern  parts  of 
Ireland,  I  could  demOnftrati very  (hew,  that  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Fofter  are  totally  invalid  and  inconclufivc— I  (hall 
but  generally  obferve,  however,  that  in  all  calculations 
relative  to  the  eftablifhment  of  manufactures,  it  is  highly 
erroneous  to  confider  only  one  branch  of  expenfe ;  we  are 
to  Calculate  all  the  great  branches  of  expenfe— »fuel,  food* 
labour,  taxes. 

I  find,  therefore,  that  the  ton  of  coals,  containing  thirty- 
two  bufliels,  cofts  in  Iri(h  currency  about  it.  12/.  at  Brad- 
ford*  and  Trowbridge;  and  in  London,  upon  the  general 

*  About  One  Shilling*  Ixilh,  the  bufhel. 
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average,  about  i/.i8j. — at  the  prefcnt  moment,  the  average 
is  th  14J*  ii/{.   whereas  the  ton  of  coals  in  Ireland  coda 

about  20/.  or  one  guinea. Where,  then^Js  his  ground  for 

the  impoifibility  of  extending  manufactures  in  Ireland?—* 
Food  is  in  her  favour,  being  very  much  againftN  England— 
Labour  at  leaft  double  the  price  againft  England ;  and  TaXet 
infinitely  more. 

It  is  demonftrable,  that  his  argument  of  coals,  is  not  only 
a  local,  but  a  radical  error;  becaufe  not  founded  upon  true 
principles,  as  might  be  fhewn,  by  manifeft  proofs  drawn 
aifo  from  (he  feats  of  the  cloth  manufacture  in  France,  before 
the  Revolution.*— For  in  Champagne,  and  other  places  where 
fancy  goods,  fuperfine  cloths  and  kerfeymexes  were  made, 
fuel  was  extremely  dear :  yet,  notwithftanding  this,  they 
rendered  kerfey  meres  at  $s.  6d.  per  yard,  wlille  Englifh  ker- 
feymeres,  with  the  advantages  of  coal,  as  ftated-  by  Mr, 
Fofter,  amounted  to  from  9/.  to  10/.  per  yard.  Since -this 
then  is  the  cafe,  and  f  do  aflert  it  as  a  f%6\,' iv&tnce  arofe 
this  great  difproportion  between  the  dearnefs  of  the  manu- 
facture in  the  coal  country,  and  its  cheapnefs  in  the  country 
where  fuel  is  expenfive  ? — From  three  advantages  which 
Ireland  poffefles — cheapnefs  of  food,  and  cheapnefs  of  labour, 
and  low  rate  of  taxes.  Were  we  to  fift  this  matter  in  every 
pofflble  fhape,  it  would  prove  but  more  and  more  the  reverie 
of  what  Mr.  Fofter  would  enforce.  The  Ml  aHb  is,  not- 
withftanding  Mr.  Fofter's  contradictions  of  exiftence  and 
non-exiftence — there  are  coals  in  Ireland,  and  in  abundance. 
But  there  is  not  capital 'to  dig  them,  nor  to  explore  the  mines 
of  lead,  filver,  and  copper,  of  the  country;  nor  to  cut  canals, 
nor  to  ered  machinery  for  great  totum  works,  nor  to  drive  a 
foreign  trade.  And  as  to  the  other  article  of  Pottery,  fincc 
the  very  coarfeftkind  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, where  coals  are  fodear;  why  is  it  not  made  in  Dublin  ? 

Mr.  Fofter's  argument,  with  refped*  to  coal  evidently  does 
not  apply  here :  and,  if  I  be  rightly  informed,  materials  for 
the  fined  China  are  abundant  in  Ireland.— But  lapijpjl  Jails. 
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And  thisjs  tfre. reafonjapon  which  Mr.  Fofter  night  bu|14 
biscqmplaint,;  that  "  theie.is.not  a  fingie  pottery  in  Ireland." 
Get  capital  therefore,  by  unitinq  with  the  £rft,pa,rtner  in, 
ih&worldj,  in  opulence,  character,  and  commerce.  ; 
,  j.  have  now  before  me,  in  a  manufcript  with  which  I  hay^ 
juft  been  favoured,  a  corroborative  fupport,  of  .wljat  I  before 
maintained  againft  Mr.  FoSxfi  arguments,  as  not  being 
founded  upon  true  principles.  .  It  it  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Ejayid  Hume,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Kaims,  and  of  Dean 
Tucker  on, the  fame  /ubje&.  You . will  perceive, jtbat  the 
views  of  thofe. celebrated  men  were  comprehensive,  and  not 
limited  to  a  Jingle  article,  for.confiderations  on  commerce. 
.  Mr.  David  Hume's,  letter  rfo  Lord  Kaims,  relates  to  a 
trad  of  Dean  Tucker's,  and  contains  the  following  pafTage : 
-y*  AIL  the,  advantages  which  the  author  (Dean  Tucker) 
*S  infills*  upon  :as*  belonging  to  a  nation  of  extenfive  con> 
c*  merce,  \  are  *  undoubtedly  real :  Great  capital,  extenfive 
"  %,correJjfrrtatffce,  Jkilfii}  expedients  of  facilitating  labour,  dex~ 
* [•  ferity,. tnduftry,  &C,  &C." 

Herein  you  fee,  on  the  authority  of  two  of  the .  Jfirft  men 
of, our  age,  how,  numerous  arc  the  relations,    which  invigo- 
rate and  prompt?  trade.    And  does  not  Union  fecure  partici- 
pation .pf.  all  thefe  to  Ireland  ?  .Surely  then,  the  authority  of 
liume,  and  Tucker  are  no  weak  opinions  .in  its. favour. 
S(  But''  ft/jr-Hume  proceeds  and  fays  to  Lord  Kaims,  and  it 
.i^wej},.  worthy,  of  particular  remark  on   this  occafion— 
/c.  Amopg.j^e  advantages,  we  may  reckon  the  di a r  price 
#cf,:of.BR9yisi9Ms  and  labour,  which  enables  the  poorer  ' 
/V,  country  to. rival  them,  ,(.tbe.riclj,)   firft  in  the  Qoarfer 
^/.jmanufa^ures^  and  tfienin  thofe  which  are  more. elaborate," 
,   Can  an  opinion  more,,  pointed  or  more  weighty  be  given 
<  in;favoux  0/  an  \Jnion  ?    Mr.  Hums  fays  further — *€  I  in- 
t*([d\dgc  myfe^fin  tbe^hopes,  that  we  in  Scotland  a)fo  poflefs 
r"  fa^-sJfvantagefstVihic\^ft^y  cna\>Je  us^jo  Jbare  with  them 
• f  f  f^tl^people  of  Britain)  in  wealth  and.  in^ujlry."  ...    , 
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.  Mr,  Huape's;  opinion  has  .proved  well  founded  even  upoa 
"  fome  ^dtfanlpges"—^^^.  where  there  are  numerous  and 
extraordinary /advantages,  /or  $heA  fame  end,  Mr.  Fofter 
aflerts  it  is.au  imfyjfihility.  J^s%opinion  too  of  Mr.  Fofter's 
is  in  dire &  oppofition  to  a,  maxim,  laid  down  by  Dean  Tucker, 
in.  this  remarkable  correspondence  now  before  me. 

We  are  anxipu^  to  eftajbliJfi  $n  Union  between  the  two 
countries,  &t  a  .moment  that  the  .commerce  of  Britain  is 
become  great  beyond  example ,  an4  when  it  is  wife  for  her 
to,  communicate,  ^nd  more  fo  for  Ireland  to  receive  a  por- 
tion rpftha>.  commerce.  /This  cannot  be  done  with  policy, 
bnt  by  Uo&u^i  ^nd'when  an  Union  takes  place,  this  event  • 
^uft  .unavoidably  fojlow,  .notwithstanding  the  impoflibility 
..urged  by  Mr.  Fofter.  For  it  is  certain,  according  to  Dean 
Tucker — ts.  That, the  richer,  that  is,  the  more  induftri- 
**  ouis  a}l.countrie$  are,  the  more  beneficial  tney  will  become 
"  to«eaph  other."-  The  more  abundant  the  commerce  of 
Britain,  and  this  more  sxtenfive  its  induftry,  the  more  will  r 
theyJbotl}  expand  their  benefits  to- Ireland,  when  the  channel 
can  be  opened  with  (afety  to  her  capital,  and  to  her  com- 
mercial an4,manufa&uring  interefts,  by  an  Union. 

Upon,  the  high  authorities  of  thofe  celebrated  men  in  my 
favour.  I  might  reft  this  point— but  I  mall  call  in  Mr.  Fofter 
himielfjtomy  fupport.;  and  no,  better  words  or  ideas  than 
Mr.  Fofter's  are  requifite  to  confute  him  upon  die  radical 
impoffibility  of  extending  the  Jrifti  trade.  He  fays ,  (page 
in,  of  WoodfalPs  Report)  "  Vw  a  man  to  look  for  the 
*f  country,  mofi  advantageous  tQ  fettle  manufacture  in,  what  . 
4t  njwtldb+hu  choice?—* where  labour  and  provifions  are 
"  cheap — that  is,  Ireland.  And  what  would  he  next 
"  look  forf-^-why;  to  a  rich,*  fteady,  and  extended  market 
f "  near  him.— which  England,  ftretched  alongfide,  affordsVU- 
"  and  it.  is  impoffitjle,  but  that  in  time,  with  as  good  ^imate, 
*'  equally  natural  powers,  cheaper  food,  zxA  fewer  taxes,  we 
"  muftbe  able  to  fell  to  them."  Here  we  fee  Mr.  Fofter, 
proving  to  every  man,  that  Ireland  is  the  moft  advantageous 
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country  to  fettle  manufactures  in ;  and  which  «mft  even  out- 
rival England  and  fell  to  her.  Bur  to  day,  he  fays  it  is  n© 
fuch  thing:  commerce  cannot  be  extended  in  Ireland;  no 
Engliih  merchant  ought  or  will  come  to  fettle  in  it  (that  is 
in  the  country  which  Mr.  Fofter  has  proved  to  be  fe  advan- 
tageous for  manufa&ure) :  the  merchant,  of  The  Speaker  for 
the  merchant,  fays,  it  is  all  an  imposition  on  the  Irifh  Nation  ; 
it  is  all  a  dupery.  But,  if  the  Parliament  be  in  Ireland — ay, 
then  indeed,  the  Engliih  Merchant  ay///  hazard  his  capital 
(page  69,  Mr.  Toiler's  late  fpeech)'. 

One  iimple  queftion  fhatl  be  afked  here-*— How  long  have 
Parliaments  been  in  Ireland  ? — and  what  Engliih  Houfe  has 
been  eitabliihed  there  ?  Yet  we  find  Engliih  Hemfes  in  every 
country  throughout  Europe,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  I  (hall  femmit  this  to  your  own  comments, '  and  only 
tequeft  you  may  caft  your  eye  on  Dean  Tucker's  arguments 
in  the  Traft  of  "  Union  or  Separation™  to  be  convinced  of 
the  futility  and  hollownefs  of  thefe  opinions  of  Mr.  Fofter, 
as  to  the  reiidence  of  Parliament.  It  is  always  a  preemptive 
proof  in  favour  of  a  meafure,  when  its  adverfary  contradict 
himfelf. 

But  can  the  extenfion  of  commerce  be  promoted  \>y  com- 
parative cheapnefs  in  Ireland,  if  as  Mr.  Fofter  maintains,  the 
taxes  will  be  increafed,  and  Union  is  but  a  meafure  of  taxa- 
tion ?  Here  again  his  own  words  will  anfwer,  "  that  he 
"  ftrangely  conftrues  the  means  of  revenue,  into  giving  reve- 
nue;" (Woodfall,  page  107.)  Difproportions  in  Taxation 
mult  ever  remain,  if  the  fuperftru&ure  be  equal  in  both  coun- 
tries. And,  as  a  great  portion  of  the  revenues  of  Britain 
arifes  from  the  *excife  duties,  and  the  difproportion  in  thefe 

*  The  accounts  of  the  year  1797  being  now  before  me, 
I  (hall  ftate  them,  as  it  will  anfwer  fairly  the  purpofe  of 
comparifon.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  grofs  product 
of  tuf  excife  is  nearly  half  of  the  whole  ordinary  revenue ; 

an4 
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duties  upon  necetiaries  in  Britain  and  Ireland  is  extreme :  if 
therefore,  upon  this  bafis,  fo  unequal  now,  future  additions 
be  made  exa&ly  equal  in  both  countries,  confequently  the 
inequality  in  taxes  upon  neceflaries  of  life  will  ever  remain  in 

FAVOR  of  Ireland.-- But,  if  the  fuperftru&urc  be 

unequal,  on  any  manufacture  in  both  countries,  and  be  pro- 
portioned by  the  growth  of  that  manufacture ;  confequently, 
the  taxes  in  both  countries  can  never  be  equal,  until  the  ma* 
nufa&ures  in  both  countries,  be  equally  profperous.  And* 
God  grant,  for  the  happinefs  and  power  of  every  portion  of 
the  Empire,  that  this  period  may  foon  arrive ! 

Thefe  are  my  anfwers  to  the  radical  impoflibilityof  ex- 
tending manufactures  under  an  Union,  becaufe  there  Is  no 
coal  in  Ireland ;  and  becaufe  there — is  coal,  as  afferted  by 
Mr.  Fofter. 

I  fhall  now  call  your  attention  to  fome  points  arifmg  out 
of  the  two  preceeding  propofitions,  and  fhall  confide r  them 
under  the  following  head : 

Third  Point . — What  is  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the 
Commercial  Intereourfe  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland? 

On  looking  over  the  Commerce  between  the  two  countries, 
I  find,  that  it  confifts  of  a  few  great  articles,  for  which  Ire- 
land could  not  find  a  market  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
to  any  extent. 

The  firft  of  thofe  is  Linens  : — the  whole  export  of  which 
amounts  to  about  forty  millions  of  yards :  and  of  thofe,  about 
thirty-five  millions  are  taken  by  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Fofter, 
however,  afferts,  that  the  linen  manufactures  may  find  other 

and  the  net  produce  more  than  half  of  the  whole  ordinary 
revenue  of  Great  Britain. 

Whole  Grofs  produce  of  the  ordinary  Revenue  25,51  5,7 19 
Whole  Grofs  Produce  of  the  Excife  -  -  -  11,91 6,496 
Whole  Net  produce  of  the  ordinary  Revenue  -  1 8 ,48  8,607 
Whole  Net  produce  of  the  Excife    -     -     -      9>374>33f 
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markets, "  it  isimpofTible  (fays he)  to  forefee,  if  rhey'b6  prohi- 
"  bited  from  Britifti  ports,  what  ports  we  niay  find,  what  returns 
*f  we  may  get,  and  in  thofe,  how  much  of  what  fhe  now  fupplies 
" ,  us  with,  may  be  included.  We  know  our  linens  beat  the 
"Genrian  and  Ruffian,  in  the  American  market—they  are 
«  preferred  even  to  the  Scotch,  &c.  &c."— (Page '87,  Mr. 
Fofter's  laft  Speech.)  Now  let  us  fee  what  he  fays  in  a  former 
fpeech : — "  expect  a  market  to  favor  the  linens  of  Ireland? 
"  Where  will  he  find  a  market  under  Heaven  for  that  ma- 
€C  nufacture,  which  brings  two  millions  (about  three  millions 
€C  now)  annually  into  the  kingdom?  Will  Portugal  take 
"  them?  will  Spain  take  them?  will  France  take*  them?  < 
"  will  Ruflia,' Germany,  or  Holland  take  them? — they  are 
"  your  powerful  rivals,  and  able  to  underfell  you.  Where 
«  tjien  will  you  find  a  market,  if  England  (huts  her  ports?" 
&c.&c.  (Woodfall's  Report,  page  193.)  Here  again,  I  (hall 
leave  to  your  own  mind  all  comment  on  fuch  contradictions.. 

I  muft  obferve  further,  however,  on  the  linen  trade,  that 
it  is  admitted  duty  free  into  Britain,  in  direct  competition 
with  her  own  manufactures.  Britain  alfo  fupports  this  com- 
petition againft  herfelf,  even  by' bounties,  to  the  amount  of. 
34,oool.  per  annum:  and  moreover  (he  enables  the  Irifti  linens 
to  (land  the competition  with  foreign  linens  both  in  the  Britiih 
and  foreign  markets.  She  purfues  this  fyftem  in  favour  of 
Ireland,  and  much  to  the  detriment  of  her  own  manufactures 
of  all  kinds,  which  are  charged  with  reciprocal  duties  by 
foreign  nations;  and  in  confequence  of  which,  her  exports  to 
the  Baltick  and  northern  nations,  have  fuffeTed  materially. 
The  lofs  to  Great  Britain  through  the  Irifh  linen  trade,  has 
been  calculated  at  above  two  thirds  of  a  million  per  annum. 

Befide  this,  the  Linen  manufafture  of  Ireland  ftands  indebt- 
ed, not  only  to  Britifti  channels  for  foreign  trade,  but  to 
Britifti  capital  and  credit.-— It  (lands  indebted  to  this  capital 
and  credit,  not  only  becaufe  the  Britifti  merchant  pays  the  Irifti 
manufacturer  fpeedrly,  in  order,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his 
manufacture  at  home  j  but  becaufe  the  Britiih  merchant  gives 
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long  credit -to  all  ptfrchafers,  in  <frde'r  tt>rchcAurage  the  lite 
of  thefe  linens'*.  Iris  therefore,  info  matn,to  the  bounties, 
the  capital,  the'ctedit,  and  the  libertdity  <*f  Britain-,  tn*t 
the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland  owes  its  ptogfefs  and  prefcnt 

'flourifliing  date.       -  <<  r  -   :  :">f?r  •     :-  . 

Shfould  Great  Britain  -however;  be  dHpofedcoappfy  to  her 
own  liheri  manufactures  that  fylterirofpolicy;  which  4hVhas 
tfnifbrhily  'adopted  in ;  the  protection  of  all  her  other  <maM- 
ft&ufes,  arid  }pkde  the  Irifh  linens 'on  ttieftme  foatingns 

'  foreign  KnensV  by  charging  thetfi  wkh'twenty-fite  percent, 
duty,4  what  moft  follow?  This  impOrtahC'bi-anchV  ttott'gites 
bread tofo  gretfta  proportion 'Of  the  induftrkfes  pkrt-ofrtJie 
people  of  thatcountr^'' would  ifoot' annihilated,'  b**educed 
to  a  very  ruinous  ftate.  And  if  it  ibould  not  grained, 
Britain  would  add  toier  revenue^  65o,&8t4.  per  •  an&vtm  in 
duties  albne,  and  fave  34,000-U-  in,  boufttia*.'  Butyif  St 
mould  he  ruined,  Britain  would  lave  34*000!*  per  annum 
bounties,  and  pft/bkbly  gain  the'martufaaure  toitfelf,  as  in 
the  inftance  of  the  fail  cloth  bhntlif  quttdd  byMr.  Fofteri 
:    With -rieTpecl:  tA-the  arguments  held  out-byjthe  oppofers  of 

•  Union,7 in Tupp6?tvof  the  many  advantages,  which  the  com- 
"*  mercd  and  *man&ftcWres  of  that  comttty 'have 'derived  -ftom 

*  the  watcm^la^teTftioinfof  their  oWn-Legiflature,  they  are,  in 
truth,  unfounded.*  'Not  that'-Lmean  to  derogate  from  the 

»  high  fcharafte¥  an#  merits  of  your  Legiflature*  but1  this  is  an 
act  not  within  your  competency;  because  it  is  beyond  the 

•'•  faculty •oftne^I<at^onfi?,, The faftmdeeJ ovttrttirns tht*  afleftion, 

4  For  were  tfftHe^en^emen  Wked  iff  candor  and  honor  to  fay. 

with  all'  "thteldgai  {invlle*ges  of  Ireland  for  general  import 

*  If  Tbe  rightly  irtfbrmedbyBrhim  Merchants,  they  pay 
for  Irifh  Linens?  by.  Bills  Of  twd)0£.thtee  months  credit ;.  but 
'  *  which  are  immediately  difcoudted.  for  the  Irifh  Trader  by 
Britifh  Bankers,  .  Whereas  the.Bri^ilh  retail  dealer  in.thofe 
linens  feldom  gives  left  to'hi'Teuftomers  than  one  year's  credit; 
and  the  Britifti  exporter  from  i' 2  to  1 3,  fand  24  months  credit 
to  the  purchasers.  •  * 
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*nd  export,  wtan^r  rnanufa&ure  has  been  created,  or  what 
manufacture  dp  the  Irifh  poflHs  of  any  confluence,  at  leaft, 
which  creates  an,  export  trade,  befide  the  manufacture  of  linen.3 
The  reply  would  be,  none. 

If  they  compare  their  Foreign  Trade  before  the  freedom 
.  of  their  Legiflatuf  e  with  the  foreign  trade  >  at  prefent,  they 
mutt  exclude  the  trade  to  the  States  of  America^  becapfe.the 
States  in  the  frit  period  constituted  a  part  of  the  Britifh  domi- 
nions, and  the  trade  having  exited  with  it  as  fuch,  did  not 
..appear  diftinft  as  now.  If  they  next  compare  the  amount  of 
the  trade  tp  the  Continent  of  Europe  before  and  after  the  free- 
dom of  the  Legiflatnre,  the increafe  which. has  been  attributed 
to  its  watchful 'attention  will  be  found  very  trifling,  if  it  be 
not  altogether  invifible. 

Whoever,  therefore,  will  investigate  this   fubjefi  wkh 

.  fairnefs  and  accuracy,  will  find  that  the  increafed  commex- 

.  cial  prosperity  of  Ireland  has  arifen  perhaps  folely  from  its 

.increafed  trade  with  this  kingdom ;  and  has  been  promoted 

by  the  credit  and  capital  of  Britain. ' 

The  next  great  article  in  the  commerce  of  Ireland*  is  the 
Previjto*  trade  and  what  muft  enfue,  were  this  trade  cut 
off?— Ireland  would  lofe  thirty  \tbtmfand  pounds*  per  an* 
numiniter  revenues,  from  the  export  alone— and  nearly  f 
two  millions  and  an  half  inherfale,  for  which  (he 
could  not  refort  to  any  other  market.  But  it  may  be  aiked, 
whjat  would  Britain  lofe? 

It  appears,  by  my  Lord  Auckland  on  the  Union  (page  35  * 
table  7.)  and  no  man  is  more  fair  or  more  accurate  in  his  de- 
tails,   that  though  all  the  beef  furnifhed  to  the -fleets  be  }n- 

•  Lord  Auckland  on  Unions-Table  6, 
Dudes  collected  in  Ireland  on  Beef,  Butter,  and 

Pork  fent  to  Great  Britain— 1798  -  £.  $3>49S 

.  f  Annual  Amount  of  Provifion  Trade  with 
Great  Britain,  on  an  average  of  the  lad 
four  years.        -        -        -       ■•    £.  2*448,404    13  "  q 
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eluded,  Britain  would  not  lofe  a  fupply,  equal  to  one-t&if* 
of  what  is"  fold  at  a  jingle  market  in  London— ^SmitWidd. 
Such  a  portbn  iiigcneral  confumption  is  of  fiiiall  comparative 
magnitude.  *  And  as  to  the  Britifh  colonics,  America  won!*! 
foon  fuppty  them,  a'nd  be  grateful  for  the  boon,  if  permit^ 
ted.  iFrideFthe'prefenf  preflure,  and  the  great :  demand  o? 
provifeons^fbr  our  fleets,  this  permiffion  has  been  partfedlf^ 
given,  "aid,  if  extended,  the  trade,  which  has  been  a  manCK 
poly  to  Irehnd,  muft  be  loft  to  her. 

Thpfe  two  articles  constitute  almoft  the  whole  of  the  com- 
merce of  Ireland!  And  of  what  nature  and  extent  its  Lines 
trade  is  with  Britain,  you  may  judge, -when, ^nit  of  forty 
millions  of  yards,,  tbirty-^v*  are  token -by  Britain:  and  of 
what  confequence.its  Provifion  trade  is,  you  may  alfo  judge, 
wjien  its  export  to  Britain  is  about  2*400,000 J.  nand  to  the 
rtft  of  the  world  about  20o,qoo  I. 

If  thofe  twd  branches  of  commerce*  be  cut  off,  Ireland  is 
ruined.  For  as  to  Mr.  f- oiler's  "  new  port"  argument,  how- 
ever it  may  flatter  thje  views  *f  Separates,  it  is  abford- 

With  all  its  fuppprt  and  indujgeacies  from  Britain,  and  tib*. 
relaxation  of  the  navigation  laws,  why  does  mu  Ireland  open 
new  ports  now  ?  why  have  her  ports  flood  fo  long  idle  and 
ufelefc  to- herfelf  ?  why  4o  not  the  Emories,  tfcft  fchool  *£  ma- 
riners, occupy  and  fave  to  her  113,000  1.  annually,  which 
fhe  pays  to  Britain  for  fifti  ?  why  does  me  import  circuitoufly 
by  Britiih  means,  ar^d  under  heavy  expenfes,1  indigo, 'fug*r*, 
wool,  cotton,  idd  other  Weft  India-prbducts,  to  the  amount 
cflf  541,3^2  L  annually  ?— becaufe  me  has  faculty  to  import 
only  to  the  amount  of  165,665!.  annually.  >  T*ke  fcwty  ht» 
greatfupport,  and  rnfeeble  that  faculty,  will-flu  then  become 
more  vigorous,  extend  her  commerce,  open  «  new  ports,** 
and  become  more  flouriftiing,  wheri  ihe  becomes  more  ifeefcle  f 

Numerous  and  ilrong  proofs  could JJbe  adduced  here,  to 
mew1  the  inability  of  Ireland  to  carry  on,  either  her  trade  of 
manufactures,  without  the  aid  of  capital,  and  credit,  through 
the  Britiih  merchant. 
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You  have  teen  how  .Ireland  depend*  on  Grftft  Britain  for 
its  trade,  which  is  formed  by  linens  and  pr:oy$pns.  You 
have  fcen  its  want  of  faculty  to  profit  of  the,  freedom  of  pade 
which  it  obtained  with, the  Britifh  colonies.  Bu{  X  fhall*nour, 
lay  before  you  the  whole  ftateof  its.  Exports,  Imports,  and. 
Revenues;  in  order  to  afcertain  what  it  owes  to  Britain t 
or.,  in  .other  words,  what  it  gains.at  prefent,  and  xnpy  hereafv 
tcr  lofe,  by  the  lofs  of  Union*    .  .  r      f    , .  r 

According:  to  the  eftimated  value,  in  the  Cuijtom-houfe 
bppksoflaRjL and, it  appears  that  ;   «r  .A  » 

The  Exports  from  that  country  to  all  farts    '  '  *° 
*  of  the  world,  amount  on  an  annual  average 
of  the  laftthree  years;  to        -        *      \-'  £.  4,691,634 

Of  which  fum  her  experts  to  Britain and  her 

colonies  amounted  to       "  -  /      -».     , ,  -  4,175,166 

Confequently  me  depends*  upon  Britain  for  the  THibteof 
her  export  trade,  except  about  %aifi.  milHon,  m  above*  four 
millions  and  a  half    j  lT  "' "    :        -" 

According  to  the  fame  authority,  the  Cuftamyhbuft  books  of 
Ireland,  it  appears  that  .1 

T)ie  Imports  into  that  country,  front-all  !:vr  :  •  4-  r, 
Parts  of  the  World,  amount  qn~an  average.  w;  .;*  >,.- 
of  the  la£b  three  Years  to  > .    -       ;  -  "  ....  -  .  £ .  4>*97»$  r*« 

Of  which  fum  the  imports  from  Britain  mA%r** 

her  colonies  amount  to    -    -  *:      -     •"  -  *  •"  '^  3»54^7^* 

Cpnfeqpently  file  depends  upon  Britain  for .$$,  wHO^E-of 
her  imports,  except  about  yfow*  hundred ^W.^ty.thQu/and 
poinds,  in  above  ,  four  motions :  twQ , ,  hfln^ej^  thoufand? 
pounds*  r     ,    •;„  ,  .    :  ,  ,,],..    .ri  ... 

.  :.    <  But 
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But  it  is  ftill  mare  important  to  remark  hefc,  that 

The  total  value  of  all  Foreign  Merchandize 
imported  into  Ireland  (befide  the  native  pro- 
duds  and  Manufactures  of  Great  Britain) 

»  amounts  to  *  -  -     £.  3*080,387 

And  of  this  fum,  thefe  Was  imported,  through 
the  medium  of  Great  Britain  *  -         1,205,952 

becaufe  tbisfaS  furnifhes  rk&ftrongeft  proof  of  the  depindtnct 
of  Ireland  on  Britijh  capital* 

When  Mr.  Poller  fpeaks  of  the  freedom  of  Ireland  for 
foreign  trade,  who  difputes  it  ?-— When  he  fpeaks  of  other 
ports  and  other  refpurces  than  Britain,  I  doubt  it*  .  Becaufe, 
according  to  the  foregoing  obfervations,  it  appears  that  Ire- 
land has  not  faculty  at  this  moment  to  import,  from, the 
States  of  America  and  all  the  world,  but  to  the  fmall  amount 
of  about  750,000  1. 

The  protected  and  -favoured  ftate  in  which  (he  appears, 
with  refpeft  to  he r  a  e  v  e  n  u  e  s  alio,  is  not  lefs  finking.  If 
We  firft  confider  what  revenue  me  draws  from  her  trade  with 
the  world,  except  Britain,  it  amounts  *  to  but  117,454 
Whereas,  frbm  her  trade  with 

Great  Britain,  (he  derives  f  -  -        ^.731,966 

Such  is  the  comparative  profit  gained  in  her  trade  by  Ire- 
land with  Britain,  and  with  all  the  world.  Now  what  is  the 
comparative  profit  of  Britain  and  Ireland  in  their  mutual 
trade  with  each  other,  in  the  year  ending  January  1798. 
It  appears    that  Britain  draws    a*  revenue  from  her  Irifh 

trade  amounting  to  J  -  -  -  -  £  .47,326 
Whereas  Ireland  draws  a  revenue  from  the  Britilh 

trade  amounting  to  634,405 

■'■  s 

Balance  in  favour  of  Ireland        *  -  587*077 

•  Lord  Auckland,  Table  6.  f  The  fame. 

t  Official  Account,  No.  14.  D 
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But  if  we  deduc\  the  medium  of  fouryejirs  bounties  [fetf 

Table  E.«]  from  four  years  revenues/ the  account  ftands  thus : 

Ireland  draws  Revenue  from  Britijb  Trade     -     £.634,403 

Britain  from  /r^  Trade,  after  deducing  Bounties,  j£.6,i  28 

-The  above  fadls  require  no  comment. 

You  fee  obvioufly  before  you,  and  upon  authority  not 
to  be  difputed,  how  much  Ireland  depends  on  Great  Britain ; 
that  four  parts  out  of  fix  of  her  Imports  depend  on  Britain — 
that  ten  parts  oat  of  eleven  of  her  Exports  depend  on  Britain 
—that  moft  of  her  Foreign  trade  depends  on  Britain — that 
feven  parts  out  of  eight  of  }ier  Linen  trade  depend  on  Great 
Britain — that  above  eleven,  parts  out  of  twelve  of  the  Pro- 
vifeon  trade  depend  on  Britain :  and  that  the  revenues  are, 
through  Britifh  liberality,  above  an  hundred  to  one  in  favour 
of  Ireland,  and  againft  Britain* 

Here  we  may  apply  the  words  of  Mr.  Fofter,  during  his 
difcuffion  of  the  propofitions :  "this  fubje&is  not  under- 
"  flood:  when  known,  and  Ireland  is  unprejudiced  and  in  her 
•c  calm  reafon,  (he  will  never  rejett  the  many  blejjings  it  holds 
*•  out  to  her  trade."  And  again,  (page  1 1 2,  WoodfalPs 
Report.)  "  commercial  jealoufy  is  roufed,  it  will  increase 

"WITH     INDEPENDENT     LEGISLATURES;    without  an 

««  united  intereft  of  commerce  in  a  commercial  empire,  politic 
**  cat  Union  will  receive  many  mocks,  and  separation  of 
*€  interests  muit  threaten  separation  of  connxx- 
««  ion,  which  every  honeft  Irifhman  moil  jhudder  ever  to 
«*  leek  at  as  a  poflible  event.  I  will  only  add,  that  if  this 
«<  meafure  be  refufed,  Ireland  will  receive  mqrefolid  injury 
"  than  from  any  'other  evil  that  ever  befel  her."  Such  were 
Mr.  Fofter's  words;  and,  beyond  doubt,  if  any  diffention 
arife  between  the  two  countries,  Ireland  hazards  the  whole 
of  this  trade,  which  Great  Britain  has  in  her  power  to  com- 
mand, and  cut  off  as  fhe  fees  fit.  But  by  Union  this  trade  is 
fecured :  it  is  not  only  fecured,  but,  by  forming  a  clofcr  po- 
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litW  connexion,  Ireland  eftablifliesa  new  fund  of  capital  and 
credit,  the  want  of  which  is  evidently  the  fole  and  grsat  dif- 
ficulty, that  fhe  labours  under  in  her  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures. .  .  .  _ 
Since,  therefore,  Ireland  depends*  without  contradiction* 
.  af  this  moment,  upon  Britain  fpr  her  Trade,  her  Revenues, 
and  her  Protection;  for  without  this  protection,  witere  would 

•  be  her.  trade  ?— fince  this  is  the  cafe,  with  the  loofe  band  of 
connexion  nowTubfifting  between  the  two  countries, .  were  it 
not  an  aft  of  common  Jfenfe,  to  fecurd  all  thofe  advantages  in* 
.  diflolubly  ?  were  it  not  an  act  of  honorable  pride,  to  po#efs 
them  as  a  right  which  cannot  be  torn  trom  her,  rather 
than  as  a  faon  .which  degrades  into  dependence,  and  may 
be  annihilated  by  caprice  ?  Surely  with  its  quick  and  high 
feelings:,  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  mould  combine*  and  pru- 
dently and  proudly  proclaim,  with  one  voice — Vniw*  - 
Having  now  fully  considered  the  proportions,  formed  by 

. .  Mr.  FoAer's  opinions  againft  Unkm, -namely— that  the  trade 
of  Ireland  is  not'  dependent  o*  Great  Britain,,  and  cannot' be 
lojl ;  and  that  her  commerce  and  manufactures  cannot  be  ex- 
tended^ I' tr nil  thefe  erroneous  aflertions  appear  confuted  in 

.  all  their&eaarings.  There  remains  but  one  great  queftioh  more 
to  which  the  reft:  df  his*  book  teridf — the  neieffity  of  tn  Union* 
Tfhatt  pafs  ovw  that  wafte  of  ingenuity*  which"  labour  at 
a  fallacy  in  rtfpeA  to  'Parliamentary  power  oyer  Treaties, 
bat  which  no  Parliament- whatever  poileflfes  *$  and  mush  lefs 
an  Irifh  Parliament  ovgr  Britifh  treaties.— There  is-ohe  mode* 
however,  and  only  one,  whereby  that  power  maybe  obtained 
in  fubftance  by  the  Irifh  nation :  it  is  through  Union.  For 
then  no  partial  Britifn  treaty  can  take  place,  nor  partial  em- 
"  bargo  belaid  on. 

j  .  •  •  •  •  *'     •     T.       i     * 

As  to  the  queftion  of  neceffity ;  his  arguments  endeavour' 
to'  fhew, — firft,-  that  an  Union  is  not  only  unnecejfary.  b»t 
next,  that  it  ii'neceffary  to  reject  it.  , 

V*     ■ 
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FOURTH  POINT.— Is  an  Union  meeffary  t 
Mr.  Fofter  labours  through  nearly  fifty  pages,  to  prove 
thA  the  Union  is  unneceflary,  on  account  of  the  Adjuftment 
of  1782,  which  he  calls  final. 

The  true  queftion,  however,  on  fiich  an  Adjruftment,  as  a 
bar  to  ah  Union,  feems  to  be  this— ils  h  efficacious?  What 
is  the  political  and  civil  ftate  of  the  country ,  under  its  opera- 
tion? Are  the  people  happy  and  content  ?  Is  there  individual 
iecntity  and  public  profperity  ?  Becaufe  if  this  be  not  the 
cafe,  the  meafurc  is  clearly  not  efficacious  r  and  whatever  is 
not  efficacious,  aught  not  to  be,  nor  can  it  be,  final.  Let  ug 
not  difputc,  like  cafuifts,  about  words,  when  we  are  in  fearch 
of  things.  What  I  mean  here  by  not  final,  is,  that  no  con- 
ftitutional  adjuftment,  which  fails  in  thofe  effects,  can  bar 
Mother  arrangement st ,to  accomplifo  fuch  great  and  neceflary 
purpofes.  Any  portion  to  the  contrary,  tends  to  violate 
the  eternal  principle  of  all  laws*  which  is  the  good  of  the  peo~ 
fie :  and  lays  wade  at  once,  the  eflence  of  all  power,  which 
is  necejfity,  immutable  neceffity,  to  eftabliih  the  good  of  the 
people. 

..  .  Befide,  no  laws  whatever,  whether  political  otcommercial, 
if  they  be  laws  of  regulation,  are  in  their  raXutt final*  Had 
it  been  otherwife,  the  adjuftment  of  1782,  could  not  have 
taken  place :  but  having  taken  place,  it  is  a  demoRftrative 
proof  againfi,  and  not  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fofter.  If  he  argues 
this  point,  therefore,  on  the  principle  of  compacts,  as  a 
lawyer  or  a  ftatefman,  he  is  altogether  wrong :  and  if  he 
argues  it  on  the  grounds  of  faQ  he  is  equally  erroneous,  for 
his  own  words  recoil  upon,  and  defeat  him.— Let  us  follow 
this  point. 

He  tells  us  (page  3,  Late  Speech)  that  «•  Mr.  Pitt's  argu- 
"  ments  (if  they  deferve  that  name)  are  matter  of  furprifc; 
«•  for  they  either  reft  on  mijrecolle&on  of  facts,  or,  fo  far 
"  from  being  borne  up  by  the  authorities  he  refers  to, 
«•  are  dearly  and  incontrovertible  overturned  by  them.'* 
And  (in  page  27,)  he  maintains  on  the  ground  of  "  many 
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•*  F^oora^—any  sw  of*  which,' hi  fays,  isfufficrent  to  jn£ 
tify  his  ajftr turn, —that  the  fetllement  of  1782  was  final  5 
——he  adds,  that  thofe  authorities*  which  overturn  Mr. 
Pitts  ftatitkent,  are  ••  the  opinions  of  the  Britifh  Parliament 
*'  and  Briti/b  Ministers,  who  conducted  the  meafure  :" 
and  in  page  31,  he  fays,  "  Mr*  Pitt  contradicls  the  King, 
€<  Lords*  Commons,   Viceroy,  and  bimfelf." 

Obferte,  that  the  fad  in  queftion  here— is,  whether  the 
adjuftment  was  confidcred  in  178a  as  final  or  not  ?  the  autho- 
rities referred  to  on  this  queftion,  are  the  Minifters  and  Vice- 
roy: *nd  the  contradiction,  as-  dated  «by  Mr*  Fofter,  is  from 
thofe  authorities  to  Mr*  Pitt,  and  from  Mr.  Pitt  to  them. 

Now,  I  find,  that  the  authorities  which  this  Gentleman  has 
quoted,  clearly  corroborate  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
incontrovertibly  overturn  Mr.  Fofter's  aflertions.  Tht 
records  of  the  Britifh  Parliament,  the  folemn  and  concurrent 
declarations  of  the  Minifters,  and  that  very  Viceroy  to  whom 
he  has  referred  you,  maintain  the  contrary :  for,  from  thofe 
very  lips,  /  have  beard,  in  the  Britiih  Houfe  of  Lords,  on 
March  19,  1799,  a  pofitive  and  unqualified  contradiction  to 
what  this  misconceiving  Gentleman  has  ajjertcd :  And  this 
I  teftify  in  the  face  of  day.  What  are  then,  his  fifty 
pages  of  Arguments,  and  "  Many  Proofs  V*  According  to 
the  following  exprtfs  words  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, for  the  intentions  on  that  meafure  of  1782,—"  th* 
"adjustment  was  not  FINAL."—  ■  ■  Where  are 
Mr.  Fofter's  authorities — where  his  proofs  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
contradictions  to  his  Majesty  ? — I  mention  the  name  of  my 
Sovereign  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  duty,  and  all  the  feelings  of 
juft  attachment ;  and  I  refer  to  his  gracious  meffage  on  the 
prefent  occafion,  as  to  an  alt  of  uniformity,  that  eftablilhes 
the  Royal  intentions  in  1782  :  I  refer  to  it  as  a  corrobora- 
tion, that  no  contradiction  in  word  or  act  exifts,  on  the 
point  of  the  adjuftment  being  not  final. 

There  is  another  appeal,  fet  up  by  this  Gentleman,  of  a 
ftjll  more  facred  nature ;  it  is  an jiwful  one  to  Heaven.—* 
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1  deplore  tjhe  introdiwflioj)  of  Rdfigiociy  as  a  proof,  when  it  * 
proves  nothing,,  Thjr  befHnftruments  are  injured  by  inju* 
dicrous  application.  In  all  times,  but  chiefly  in  the  prefent, 
evidence  of  this  nature  fliould  not  be  lightly  reforted  to ••;  and.  . 
never  for  the  purpofe  of  faHaey,  left  it  be  degraded  by  the 
confeqpent  difrepute.  Not  t#  endeavour  Vo  fhield  it  from 
this,  were  a  dereliction  of  all  reverence  for  .my  religion,  and 
of  that,  duty  which  I  peculiarly  owe  to  the  great  eaufe  of 
God  and  man,  under  the  eircumftances-  of  our  days* 

However,  though  at  iiTue  on:  the  faft,  I  ibalLbut  concifely 
remark,  and  with  pain,,  on  the  futility  of  Mr.  Fofter's  proof, 
This  Gentleman  aflerts,  that,  the  National  Thankfgtving*  on 
the  adjuftment  in  176a,  is  a  proof  of  its  being,/**/';  I  am 
furprifed  at  a  pofition  fc  devoid  of  force,  though  not  of 
fallacy. 

Its  force  Is  that  of  a  mere  fhadow,  which  the  broad  light 
of  legislative  principle  difperfes.  Will,  however*  its 
champion  maintain,  againfi  reafbn,  that  this  adjuftment  of  ' 
17S2,  not  only  removed  all  errors  of  pair,  but  comprehended 
all  perfections  for  future  times  ?  Thisis  contrary  to  common 
fente,  and  the  melancholy  evidence  of  calamities  which  dcfoi 
late  a,  nation  that  is  dear  to  us. — It  argues  alfo  an  affumption 
of  wifdomand  power  that  belong  but  to  the  Deity. 

Mark  the  fallacy :— A  folemn  thanksgiving  was  offered  up 
for  a  final- adjuftment,  fays  Mr.  Fofter.  Agreed;  buta/W 
adjuftment  of  what  ?— of  a  Britilh  claim,  a  degrading  law  to  *  * 
bind  Ireland  in  legiflatave  chains.  It  was  on  breaking  this 
power  of  bondage  over  Ireland,  on  fnapping  the  fetters  :of 
usurpation  afunder,  aiidonfome  other  fubordinate  points, 
that  the  adjuftment  was  confidered/W.  This  was  the  great, 
and  important  occafion,  which  reftored  its  liberty  to  Ireland, 
and  caufed  a  folemn  Thanksgiving  to  be  made  to  the  Great 
Giver  of  all  bleffings. — The  three  other  objects  ofthofe  days, 
Poyning's  Law,  the  Appellant  Jurifdiclion,  and  the  Mutiny 
Bill,  were  fubordinatc.  But  (o  far,  and  no  farther,  did  the 
idea  of  final  adjuftment  reach;  and  upon  this  happy  and, 
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glorious  deliverance  frem  .bondage  was  that  pious  return  of 
gratitude  offered  by  an  entire  peoplev 

When,  however,  Mr.  Fofter  aflerts,  in  order  to  prove  an 
Union  unnecejfary,  that  the  adjuftment  went  further,  in  fo 
much  as  to  bar  future  regulations,  he  Firft,  maintains  an  utter 
impoflibility  not  only  in  principle,  but  in,  obje^ ;  becaufe,  as 
Lord  Lanfdown  well  pbferved,  there  was  a  precife,  point 
then  in  agitation — becaufe  it  was  impoflible  it  could  he  final 
upon  other  points— becaufe  it  was  impo&b.le  it  could  be  final 
upcou  a  ppint  direftly.  the  reverfe  of  the  one  in  viow,  which 
was*,  in  1782,  a.  Separation — now  it  is  an  Union  of  the.  Par? 
liaments.  Secondly,  he  mifconccives  ajjw^  miita^g  &ja8. 
Thirdly,  he  would  melt  and  mould  what  Wt.pafJkularly 
final*  into  uni<ver/ally  final ;  and,  we  fhall  now  fee,  that  his. 
arguments  %  this  purpofe  begun,  as  they  have  concluded, 
in  errors. 

The  fecond  page  of  Mr.  Fofter's  Speech  appears  thus— - 

Speaker.:—*  The  Noble  Lord  (CaftlereaghJ  has  faid,  that 
?  the  evUHke  mentioned  arofe  out .  of  the  fettlement  of 
"  1782-;  becaufe  until  then,  this  kingdom  acknowledged  the 
"  power  in  the  Britifh  Parliament  to  bind  Ireland." 

It  is  unnecefTary  to  ftate  to  a  man  of  your  known  difcrimi- 
nation  at  the  bar,  that  by  power  here,  can  be  meant  only 
authority* 

Lor4  Qafllereagb.-*-"  I  did  not  mean  to.  fay  acknowledged '; 
«  but  that,  before  the  adjuftment  of?  1782^  thU  country  was 
"  in  the  habit  of  paying  obedience,  to  that  power," 

Here:,  y#u  perceive,  his  Lordfhip  clearly  fhews,  by  his 
explanation,  that  Ireland  obeyed  an  authority  which  had  Ibeen 
ajfumedy  but  did  not  acknowledge  it  asy«/£. 

Speaker. — "  The  Noble  Lord  copies  his  brother  Minister 
«*  in  ambiguity  of  exprefllon,  as  well  as-  in  ail  his  pofttjons* 
"  The  Minister  fays,  what  putt  an  end  to- any -thing  i»  not 
**  final" — Be  fo  good  as  to  remark  this  artibjgmty  -of  ex- 
preflion.  The  adjuftment,  as- you  have  feen,  was  cdrtamly 
final  on  fom  points ;  but,  becaufe  Mr.  Fofter  cannot  have 
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It  final  upon  every  conftitutional  point,  he  fay*  ft  was  not 
final.  He  proceeds—"  And  his  LonUhip  tells  us,  that  pay- 
"  ing  obedience  to  a  ponver  is  not  an  acknowledgment  of  that 
"  power."    Now  what  manner  of  reafontng  is  this  ? . 

Mr.  Fofter  argues  here  that,  paying  an  obedience  to  a 
power,  IS  an  acknowledgment  of  that  power.  Consequently, 
therefore,  as  Ireland  did  actually  pay  obedience  to  that  power, 
he  eftablifties,  by  bis  own  reafoning,  that  Ireland  did  acknow- 
ledge that  power  or  authority.  So  that,  while  he  attempts 
to  prove  that  Lord  Cafilereagh  maintained  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  authority,  he  eftabliihes  it  upon  his  own  argu- 
ments :  whereas  Lord  Cafilereagh  makes  a  clear  and  found 
diftinftion,  without  any  confufion  or  cafuiftry  whatever,  but' 
which  is  warranted  in  truth  and  fad-— that  Ireland  did  pay 
obedience  to  an  a/fumed authority,  but  did  not  acknowledge 
it  as  *jufi  right.  And  upon  this  principle,  and  this  ground 
only,  the  adjuftment  of  1782  took  place.  Thus  you  fee, 
Mr.  Fofter  fubftantiates  by  his  arguments  that  charge  ex- 
prefly  agaiaft  himfelf,  which  he  brought  againft  Lord  Caf- 
ilereagh :  but  to  which  his  Lordfhip  took  exception,  and 
tohich  exception  Mr.  F.  refilled,  maintaining,  that  paying 
obedience  and  acknowledgment  of  a  power  were  one  and  the 
fame  thing.  Here  Mr.  Fofter,  however,  Jiolds  up  a  falfjb 
principle  in  the  Law  of  Nations;  whereas  Lord  Caftlereagh 
argues  againft  it  with  the  able  difcrimination  of  a  Publicift, 
Ireland,  fays  his  Lordfhip,  loft  its  juft  and  Jble  legiflative 
jurifdi&ion,  but  it  never  loft  its  right.  So  too  fays  the  law  ; 
and  fo  fays  the  maxim  of  that  great  Publicift,  Vattel :  "  If 
««  any  Sovereign  Power  be  ftripped  unjuftly  of  its  authority 
«  by  an  ufurper,  it  ftill  prefer ves  its  right/*  (Book  IIf 
chap,  iz.) 

But  follow  Mr.  Fofter  a  little  further,  and  you  will  fee, 
when  Gentlemen  endeavour  to  fupport  what  is  not  fupport, 
able,  that  not  only  falls  and  authority,  but  their  very  word? 
and  arguments  contradift  then. 
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Mr.  Fofter  has  attempted  to  maintain,  that  JLord  Caftle- 
reagh's  explanation  of  "  paying  obedience  to  a  power"  was 
**  an  acknowledgment  of  that  power."— -Now,  it  jiay  be 
afltcd  here — Did  Ireland  pay  obedience  ?  becaofe,  if  it  did,— 
nnqueftionably,  according  to  Mr.  Fofter's  argument,  it 
acknowledged  that  power.  •  If  Mr. Fofter  therefore  will  not. 
deny,  (and  I  am  Aire  he  will  not,)  that  it  did pay  obedience; 
confequently  he  cannot  deny  his  own  argument  that  it 
acknowledged  that  power.  Now  if  it  acknowledged  that 
power,  he  will  not,  I  expect  alfo,  deny  his  own  words  in 
the  next  fentence— "  The  meafures  of  that  year  arofe  out  of 
"  the  dijawowal  of  that  power :"  yet,  in  the  preceding  fen- 
tence,  he  maintains,  paying  obedience  to  a  power  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  that  power ;  and  in  two  fentences  from 
this,  he  maintains, — Iceland's  *«  denial  of  the  BritUhclaim." 
S#  that  while  Mr.  Fofter  in  one  breath  is  paying  obedience  to  • 
a  power,  he  is  acknowledging  it ;  and,  while  in  another,  he 
is  paying  obedience,  he  is  d/favowing  it;  and,  while  he  is 
acknowledging,  he  is  denying  it.  This  is  logical  prccifion, 
clearnefs  of  reafoning,  and  accuracy  of  fads. 

Fifth  Point. — //  it  neceffmry  to  rejecJ  an  Union? 

The  next  point  that  Mr.  Fofter  aims  at,  is  to  (hew  the 
abfolute  necejfity  of  rejecting  an  Union.  There  is  fcarcely 
an  argument,  however;,  made  ufe  of  by  him  againft  an 
Union,  that  is  not  a  logical  demonftration  of  Its  necej/tty. 

He  details,  in  frightful  exhibition  for  the  electric  fpiritof 
Irifh  patriotifm,  the  lofs  of  liberty,  the  lofs  of  independ- 
ence, and  the  lofs  of  the  purfe,  together  with  the  lofs  of 
Parliament.  To  thefc  four  principal  exceptions  of  Mr, 
Fofter,  which  are  formidable  if  they  were  founded,  I  (hall 
give  a  ftiort  but  diftinft  anfwer.  Firft,  as  to  the  lofs  of 
liberty  by  an  Unioo  —I  recur  to  the  only  proof  we  can  have 
on  this  occafion,— that  of  example.  I  afk,  therefore,  is 
Scotland  enflaved  by  the  Union  ?  certainly  not. — Scotland, 
as  a  nation,  is  as  free  as  England.    And,  with  refpect  tq 
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individuals,  *'  Union  has  broken  afunder  the  bands  of  feudal 
vaflTalage,"  fays  Mr.  Dundas;  under  whofe  chains  the  people 
groaned.     The  application  is  obvious.  4 

Secondly :  As  to  the  lofs  of  independence, — Ireland  is  at 
this  moment,  completely  dependant  as  a  nation,  in  her 
crown,  commerce,  revenue,  and  protection.  And,  as  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  Were  there  is  fuch  a  frightful 
dhtinction  in .  the  extremes  of  opulence  and,  poverty,  there 
nroft  be  individual  dependence,  and  all  its  abjedt  and  immo- 
ral conferences.  Whereas  Union  will  give  unrivalled  inde* 
pendance  to  the  nation,  by  an  identity  in  all  things  with 
Great  Britain.  And  as  to  individuals,  it  will,  as  it  has 
done,  through  the  uniform  refults  of  commerce,  in  all  times 
and  countries,  bring  back  the  high,  and  advance  the  low  in 
Ireland  to  that  point  of  political* morality,  where  both  will 
be  happy. 

Thirdly:  As  to  the  lofs  of  the  purfe,  what  does  it  conT 
tain  ?  The  opulence  of  a  State  depends  upon  the  opulence  of 
its  individuals.  And,  according  to  the  unqueftionable 
authority  of  your  near  Relative  before  Parliament,  there  are 
above  two  millions  of  perftms  out  of  three,  who  aieexcufed 
through  poverty  from  paying  four-pence  per  annum  each  to 
the  State.*  IJniori,  however,  will  throw  open  to  induftry, 
all  the  means  and  treafures  of  commerce.  Look  to  Scot- 
land, "  and  who  would  wifh  (fays  Mr,  Dundas,)  to  change 
their  prefent  fituation  for  all  the  pomp  and  pwerty  they 
enjoyed  previous  to  the  Union  ?" 

Fourthly:  As  to  the  lofs  of  the  legiflature:  Mr.  Fofter, 
indeed,  may  lofe  his  Chair,  but  the  Catholics  will  gain  a 
Parliament. — Union  will  (hake  off  the  (hackles  of  hide- 
ous diitinclion  from  three  millions  of  mankind  ;  it  will  give 
power  to  tights,  wealth  to  poverty,  extent  to  liberty,  and 
happinefs  to  all. 

*  Speech  of  Robert  Johnfijn,  Efq.  May  24,  1795,  in  the 
Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons.    Dublin,  printed  by  Mercicr. 
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The  lkft  point  relative  to  the  neceffity  of  rejecting  an 
Union,  is  an  argument  built,  firft,  upon  efFecl  shy  analogy  : 
and,  fecondly,  upon  effedb  tjy  affumption. — I  muft  obferve, 
however,  in  Mr.  Fofter's  words  to  Mr.  Flood,  «  thar  it ' 
"  would  be  abfurd  to  follow  him  through  all'  his  errors  ; 
"  many  of  tbem  the  moft  ignorant  child  would  be  afttem^d  ' 
*•  to  advance ;  but  I  will  point  out  a  few,  not  perhaps  fo  **  * 
"  obvious    without    examination."      (Woddfall's  Report/"* 
pageipy.) 

He  remarks  in  his  late  fpeechv  (page  103) — it  is  Stated  by  • 
Mr.  Duhdas,  that  under  Union,  the  linen  trade  of  Scotland  * 
increafed  as  one  to  w twenty-three.'  But,  adds  Mr,  Fofter,  rhe<: 
linen  trade  of  Ireland,  without  Union,  increafed  as  one  to1 
eighty-eight:  then,  (afks  Mr.  fofter  exultingly,)  has1  Mr/ 
JDundas  any  more  such  arguments  to  produce?  '         * 

I  anfwer  Mr.  Fofter,  and  tell  him,  that  Mr.  Dtmdas  pro- 
duced no  fuch  argument.  And  further,  I  do  believe*  that 
Mr.  Foflfef  himfelf  would  not  have  been  fo  uncarfdti,  as  to 
produce  this  unfair  comparison,  had  he  paufed  a  moment 
for  reflection.  Did  Mr.  Bundas  enter  into  any  comparative 
view  of  the  Scotch  linen  trade  with  the  Iri(h  ?  moft,certainly 
not :  yet  Mr.  Toft'er  details  a  comparifon,  and'  afks,  if  Mr. 
JDundas  has  any  more  fuch  arguments  ?  " 

•  The  fimple  faft  is  rhis— Mi/Dundas  ftates  the  Increafe  of 
the  Scotch  Knen  trade  under  the  Union,  •'  becaufc  linen-  is 
'*  the  ftaple  manufacture  of  Ireland*— and*  becaufe  a  celebrated 
'*  character,  (Mr.  Potter,)  had-  defended  fo  fW  as  to'  create  an* 
"  alarm  on  this  fubjecV'—  (Page  20,  Mr.  Dundas**.  fpeech.)1 
Mr.  Dandas's  object  was   to  (hew  to  the*  world,'  tfftt  there 
was'  no'  ground' for  Mr.  Folrer's  alarm  :   becaufe  if 'the  linen : 
trade   of  Scotland  increafed  fo  much  under  the  Union,  how 
much  tnore  muft  it  increafe  in  Ireland,  where- it  is  the  ftaple^ 
manufacture.      We  fee,    confequently,  a    facl  w;s  ftated, 
ivhicti  related  iimpiy  and  folely  to  the  increafe  of  the  Scotch' 
Jinen  trade. 

But  what  does  Mr.  Fofter  ?  he  pervertSthisfadtintO  jr  molt 
unfair  compartfon  of  the  greater  portion  of  Irifh  trade,  with 
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an  infinitely  lefs  portion  pf  Scotch  trade,  as  to  their  pafi 
increafe :  I  fay,  mod  unfairly  ;  becaufc  I  fhall  prove  it  immc* 
diately.  If  he  had  argued  juftly,  he  would  have  ftated 
commerce  againft  commerce,  as*  I  (hall  now  do,  and  con- 
vincc  hint,  there  are/a/>  arguments  io  be  produced,  which 
will  utterly  defeat  him  on  his  own  ground,  though  he  has, 
with  all  the  meditation  of  his  flu  11,  chofen  it,  out  for . 
triumphs— Were, I  however,  to  follow  his  example,  I  fhould 
trll  him,  that  'if  we  compare  the  commerce  of  Ireland  in 
1 707,  with  only  one  country,  which  is  England ;  and  now 
with  two9  England  and  Scotland:  which  coraparifon  will 
give  no  inconfiderable  advantage  in  his  favour;  we  (hall 
find  that  Irifh  commerce  has  not  incrcafed,  even  thus  confi- 
dercd,  as  one  to  ten  5  whereat,  fince  the-  fame  date,  tht  linen 
trade  of  Scotland  has  incrcafed  with  Union,  as  one  to  twenty- 
three.     (See  Table  O.) 

This  is,  however,  Mr.,  Foster's  mode  of  dating  compari- 
fons  by  partial  views, — I  decline  it.  It  is  altogether  unfair 
in  companions,  and  ineonclufive  in  argument*  The  plain 
and  juft  quedion  is,  how  mu<:h  has  the  trade  of  Ireland 
incrcafed  fmce  1707  without  Union ;  and  how  much  has  that 
of  Scotland  increafcJ  with  Union?  With  the  advantages 
which  we  have  given  Mr,  Fofter  in  the  foregoing  comparifon* 
the  trade  of  Ireland  has  certainly  increafed  ytiy  confiderably, 
—from  one  to  nine  :  but  the  trade  of  Scotland  has  increafed 
infinitely  beyond  this— -from  on b  to  forty-two.  Now, 
J  might  fairly  aft.  Mr.  Fofter,  has  he  any  more /uch  argu* 
ments  to  produce  ?    (See  Tabic  P.) 

Thus  we  fee,  that  his  argument  againft  an  Union,  upon 
this  ground  ofejfecls  by  analogy,  turns  out  a  deraonftration  in 
its  favour. — Let  us  next  examine  his  effeBs  upon  ajfumpticn, 
and  try  his  force  in  that  quarter. 

When  I  alked  if  Mr.  Fofter  had  any  more  fuch  arguments 
to  produce  as  his  laft,  I  was  aware  that  he  advances  amidft 
hofts  of  fimilax  array  5 — but  they  are,  like  modern  ConfcrifU, 
unfriendly  to  the  caufe. 
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Two,  however,  of  his  chofen  fupports  againU  Unidtf, 
appear  formidable ;— the  fplendor  of  talents,  and  the 
power  of  all-de&roying  time.  With  the  one,  he  would 
guide  and  grace  his  trio  reprover  Union  ;  and,  by  the  other* 
hollow  out  anabyfs,  to  ingulph  it  in  for  ever.— Let  us, 
however,  advance,  and  meet  him  upon  the  ground  whereon 
he  attempts  this. 

Mr:  Fofter  fay*,  if  an  Union  takes  place,  all  Talents  will 
pafs  away  from  Ireland.  Bat  here  I  aft,  and  not  without  a 
tribute  of  mourning  for  the  caufe  of  an  injured  empire  and 
the  keen  fulferingsof  departed  genius— what  hat.baniihed, 
during  ages,  from  Ireland  talents,  that  have  enlightened  and 
adorned  other  nations?  Was  it  an  Union?  No;  it  was 
.Difunion,  oivil  and  religious  Difunion;  a  political  poifon, 
for  which,  I  truft,  we  have  fonud  out  the  antidote.  It  was 
by  this  difgracefal  and  impolitic  Difunion,  the  Arms  of  Spain, 
the  brow  of  Auftria,  and  the  throne  of  France,  have  been 
croWned  with  laurels,  gathered  by  Iriih  )hahds.  Was  it  b/ 
Union,  that  talents  of  another  order,  and  no  lefs  brilliant, 
have  paffed  from  Ireland  ?  Was  it  thus  the  Genius  of  Britain 
<  (pftered  the  ftrength  of  Denham,  the  elegance  of  Rofcommon, 
and  the  talents  of  Steel  ?  Was  it  thus  the  reafon  of  Britain 
was  inltrufted,  or  its  fancy  amufed  by  the  wit  of  Farquhar, 
the  wifdom  of  Swift,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  Parnell  ?  Was  it 
thus  its  mind  was  enlightened  by  the  genius  of  Goldfkith — 
its  heart  touched  by  the  fentiment  of  Sterne— or  its  foul  ex- 
alted by  the  fublimity  of  Burke  ?  No,  Sir,  there  was  an  at- 
traction in  Britain  which  can  never  grow  up,  and  flouriih  in 
Ireland,  but  under  the  (hade  of  Union.  Its  widely  fpreading 
protection  will  add  another  monument  to  that  truth,  which 
has  been  eitabliihed  fine?  the  hiitory  of  fcience  began — that 
the  ieats  of  commerce  are  the  feats  of  learning. 

Since  the  beginning,  knowledge  has  kept  pace  with  wealth, 
extended  with  induftry,  and  flourjfhed  with  commerce — fuch 
has  been  its  progrefs  fince  creatiojj  over  the  globe..    The 
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Monarchies  of  Egypt  and- Aflfyria,  the  hiftoryofthe  Phae* 
niciaas,.  the  Grecian  colonies*  the  Empire  of  Rome,  and  the' 
1  Eaft  under  the  Caliphs,  all  deinonftrate  this  truth.  Thus  has 
knowledge  .pervaded  Europe ;  always  aban»1e>ning  the 
poor  -or  impoverished,  and  uniformly  abiding  with  the 
rich.  We  have  but  to  open  our  eyes,  and  the  proofs"  raft* 
in  Upon  the  mind.  We  behold  the  fplendor  and  opulence  of 
BritHh  commerce  attracting  and  remunerating  the  igenius  of 
the  civilized  world  to  day.  Will  then  Mr.  Fofter  deny,  that 
like  caufes  will  produce  tike  efFe&s  ?«r-If  fc,  he  may  deny 
the  exigence  of  light  amidft  the  fplendor  of  the  fun* 

Now  let  us  view  Mr.  Fofter's  argument  of  Time.  He" 
fays*— if  the  Parliament  be  removed,  it  wULnot  be  able  to 
didminifier  in  time  to  the  wants  and  w  i  s h  b  s  of  the  people, 
or  to  guard  againft  exceffes  or  discontents*  Does  this 
gentleman  argue  upon  time,  without  one  moment's  reflexion  ? 
Let  him  paufe  upon  the  memory  of  long  generations  of  his 
anceftors,  who  have  patted  away ;  and  let  him  aiffwe*  if  Par- 
liaments had  not  time  to  adminifter  to  the  wdntt,  wijhes,  and 
woes  of  the  labourers,  manufacturers,  and  poor  of  Ireland? 
Were  not  thefe  people,  and  are  not  their  defendants  at  this 
day  badly  lodged,  ill  fed,  and  worfe  clothed,  than  any  other 
men  in  the  civilized  world  ?  Have  they  not  cried  to  part 
Parliaments,  throughout  ages  ?  And  are  not  ages  time  to  ad- 
minifter comforts,  which  are  the  juil  and  common  rights  of 
every  member  of  a  civilized  community  ?  Have  not  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  exprefled  their  wants  and  wipes  in  the  loud 
murmurs  of  di/content,  and  all  the  fury  of  excefs  ?  Why  then 
have  not  former  Parliaments  adminiftered  to  their  wants  and 
wilhes/and  guarded  againft  thofe  exceffes  and  difcontents, 

throughout  ages  ?- Mr.  Fofter  will  anfwer,  They  had  not 

time  ! — but  who  will  be  fo  weak,  as  to  be  deluded  by  words, 
when  there  are  fuch  melancholy  facls  before  him  ?— A  nation, 
bleeding  at  every  pore,  appears  in  the  face  of  heaven,  as  evi- 
dence againft  Mr.  Fofter! — but-  I  truft  in  God,  the  //Wis 
fwwcome,  when  we  fhall  aft  like  men!  and  live  like  brethren* 
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Thus,  Sir,  I  have  confidered  all  the  prominent  argument* 
of  Mr.  Fofter's  fpeech.  And  I  hope  I  have  eftablifhed,  as  far 
as  moral  demonftrationcan  be  founded  upon  fa&s,  which  are 
intelligible  to  the  meaneft  capacity,  and  the  ableft  cannot 
controvert ;  that  the  trade  of  Ireland  may  be  loft  without  an 
Union— that  it  muft  be  extended  with  an  Union — and  there- 
fore, that  an  Union  is  the  great  charter. of  Ireland's  political 
salvation  and  aggrandisement.  All  aflertions  to 
the  contrary,  on  the  part  of.Mr.  Fofter,  Ltruft,  are  fully  and 
fairly  confuted.  And  I  muft  here  remark,  in  Mr.  Fofterfs 
own  words,  that  upon  this  fubjeel,  he  has  indeed  "  obferved 
*«  largely,  but  nothing  was  ever  fo  miftated,  mifreprefented, 
«'  mifiinderftood."  There  are  certain  miftatements,  however, 
that  are  irreconcileable.  The  moft  able  and  honeft  men,  in- 
deed, may  have  different  opinions  upon  one  and  the  fan%e 
Aibjecl :  but  that  one  and  the  fame  individual  mould  fupport 
different  opinions  with  himfelf,  on  the  fame  point,  is  fcarcely 
to  be  credited. 

Yet  you  havefeen  before  how  Mr.  Fofter,  in  1785,  told 
the  Irifh  Parliament,  in  confirmation  of  his  objeft  then,  that 
there  were  no  coals  in  Ireland.  And  in  the  year  179$, 
he  tells  them,  in  confirmation  of  his  objett — there  are  coals. 
Mr.  Fofter,  in  the  year  1785,  gravely  admonifhed  the  Par- 
liament, and  informed  them,  that  they  could  never  have  (ait, 
bark,  or  hops,  but  through  the  medium  of  Great  Britain.-*- 
In  1799,  he  promifes  them  fait,  bark,  and  hops,  through 
other  mediums. 

Mr.  Fofter,  in  1785,  menaced  Ireland  with  the  war  of, 
bounties  from  Britain. — In  1799,  he  infpirits  Ireland  to  feoff 
at  the  war,  and  defires  Britain  to  beware  of  its  war  of  bounties. 
Mr.  Fofter,  in  1785,  told  the  Irifh  nation,  that  the  linen 
trade  depended»upon  Englifh  protection, — In  1799,  he  tells 
them,  it  is  no  futh  thing. 

Mr.  Fofter,  in  17  85,  cautioned  the  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  northern  landlords  of  Ireland,  to  fecure  their  trade 
And  rents  by  a  folemn  compacV — In.  1799,  he  threatens  p©- 
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Vtfrty,  and  lofs  df  liberty,  if  their  trade  and  rents  be  hint? 
fecured  by  a  compact,  infinitely  fuperior  in  fubftance,  though 
Hot  the  fame  in  form. 

Mr.  Fofter,  in  1785,  told  Ireland,  that  the  bounty  fyftent 
was  unjuftly  in  it*  favour.— In  1799%  ke  te^s  Ireland  that  iti 
is  an  unequal  encouragement  againft  it. 

Mr.  Fofter,  in  1785,  (hewed  that  the  linen  manufacture 
of  Ireland  depended  upon  Britain,  b/  the  ruin  of  its  fail 
cloth  branch  when  Britifh  bounties  were  withdrawn.-^-Iff 
1799,  he  aflerts*  that  the  Irifh  manafa&urc  is  not  dependent 
On  Britifh  bounties,  Or  Britifh  difcretion, 

Mr.  Fefter,  in  I785,  proved,  that  the  trade  of  Ireland 
muft  be  extended,  and  new  manufactures  eftablifhed,  by  a 
compaA  with  Britain. — In  1799,  teaflerts,  that  it  is  radi- 
cally impoffible  under  any  compact. 

Mr.  Fofter,  in  17S5,  faid,  there  were  nd  markets  under 
heaven  for  the  Irifh  linens  but  Britain*— In  1799,  he  fays, 
there  are  §tber  markets. 

Mr.  Fofter,  in  1785,  gravely  told  the  Parliament  of  Ire-, 
land,  that  the  very  exiftence  of  that  nation  depended  on  its 
beneficial  connexion  and  commerce  with  Britain.— In  1799, 
he  aflerts  upon  evidence,  which  he  has  ftated,  that  this 
connexion  is  much  more  beneficial  to  Britain. — This  evidence, 
however,  proves  to  be  but  a  tuTue  of  mi&onceptions,  inter- 
woven with  miftatements.  I  have  examined  it  with  pain,  and 
often  with  farprife ;  it  contains  falfe  policy,  falfe  law,  falfe 
reafoning,  falfe  rhetoric ; — it  is  a  work  of  melancholy  error, 
and  fraught  with  bad  practical  conferences. 

Upon  a  queftion,  however,  the  rnoft  folemn  in  its  refults* 
and  which  involves  the  fate  of  an  empire,  and  of  millions  in  x 
the  remoteft  regions  of  the  Globe;  all  paffionand  prejudice 
muft  be  put  down.  Solid  and  fober  Reafon  mould  fpeak 
with  its  profoundeft  toke,  and  be  guided  by  its  rnoft  conr- 
pvehenfive  combinations.  This  is  not  a  bufinefs  of  Party, 
nor  of  Oppofition:— it  is  the  caufe  of  a  bleeding  world;  ft 
g  judgment  upqu  xhg  queftip^  of  gnr  exifteacck    Is  th* 
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Empire  to'  ftand  of  fill?  For^  if  the  kingdom* do  rtdv 
,u'K'Ite— they  sepaVat*.  And  ftiould  that  awful  day 
arrive,  it  dates  the  death* warrant  of  Ireland,  and  decides, 
perhaps,  the  ultimate  fate  of  Britain.  J 

As  to  Ireland,  the  cafe  is  obvious :— it  cannot  fubfift  witli- 
out  connexion*  '  If  not  connected  with  Britain*  it  muft  be 
connected  with  fome  ojher  power.  Ireland,  however,  fyas 
grown  up  and  flourifhed,  underthe  fheker  of  the  Britijb  Oak : 
—but,  if  engrafted  upon  the  French  tree  of  liberty,  one  of 
two  events  muft  follow.—- It  will  become  a  poor,  meagre,' 
Hunted  arm,  that  will  wither  of  itfelfy  or  be  cut  off  and  caft 
away  to  perifh,  according  to  French  intereft,  or  French  ca- 
price.—Or,  it'may  become,  perhaps,  a  vigorous  member 
of  France,  or  a  ftrong  and  noxious  excrefcence '  replete  with 
poifpn,  and  emitting  peftilential  vapours,  deadly  to  its  neigh* 
bouring  Britain.  In  order. to  fave  herfelf,  therefore,  Britain 
muft  lopp  it  off  for  even 

It  is  the  policy  of  prefervation.— View  that  remarkable  de- 
claration of  deftrtMStion  towards  nations,  which  was  drawn  up 
by  Condorcet,  arid  prefented  by  the  Affembly  to  the  King.— 
It  Hates,  that  the  French  <'  do  not  mean  to  attack  territories 
*'  by  Fireznd  Sward,  Hut  by  what  will  be  more  dreadful 
«  _/&  introduction  of  FRENCH  LIBERTr." 

1  traft,  however,  that  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  will  fave 
its  Country,  invigorate  the  Empire,  and  immortalize  itfelf 
by  an  incorporation  with  the  Britifh  Legiflaturc;  and  foon 
remove  the  exifting  monuments  of  human  mifery  in  Ireland ; 
under  the  unrivalled  and  widely  diffufed  liberties  of  a  confti- 
tution  the  mod  perfe&  ?  amidft  fcenes  of  nature  the  mod  fer- 
tile; and  means  of  opulence  beyond  calculation. 

•  -  E  I  miff. 
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I  trufo  .QatmiiftaDdjng  Mr>.  Fofteris  qppofition,  that  ifc 
Parliament  of. Iceland,  -thus  incorporated,  will  check  the. gaze 
of  millions  upon.thQfe  ravilhed  rights  which  had  been  given, 
to  them  by  God  and  Nature,  fiat  the  wiih-holding  of  which 
has  long  marked  out  the  grounds  tor  diflention,  kindled  the 
flames  of  tumult;  and  has  enabled  inhuman  traitors  to  mad- 
den the  people  inta  excefs,  deipair,  rebellion. 

I  truft,  al/b,  notwithftanding  Mr.  Fofler,  that  through  the 
wifdom  of  the  prefent  Parliament  of  Ireland,  neither  the  zeal 
of  bumble  indujlry,  nor  the  fplendor  of  exalted  talents ,  will  be 
feen  henceforth  to  pafs  into  foreign  lands,  among  unopprcfled  - 
people. 

The  people  of  Ireland,  however,  have  not  been  oppreffed  by 
the  Government  :-^-I  proteft  a,gainft.the  auertion.  But,  I  re- 
peat it,  the  barbarous  fplrit  .of  feudal  times  looked  down 
upon  the  cottage,  and  imperioufly  above  the  throne : — and 
thus  the  government  was  governed,  and  its  fubje&s  were  flaves. 
This  it  was,  Sir,  which  furnifhed  you  with  a  fpeclacle,  that 
you  have  well  (tefcribed  to  be  "  fuch  as  Ijpmai^ity  rauft  dc- 
"  plore,  and  philofophy  regret  ;"*  for  hence  **  the  people  were 
"  divided  and  ferocious:"  hence  "the  gentry  ignorant  and 
•*  corrupt  \"henee  "  the  ariftocracy  infolent  and  overbearing"? 
hence  "  thefe  evib  overfpread  a  feemingly  devoted  land  :  and 
**  religious  feuds  and  political  animofities  divided  the  nation.* 
Let  us,  therefore.,  bear  m  mind  what  I  have  before  eftaUiihed 
upon  the  proofs  of  ages  and  nations,  that,  as  commerce  ^en- 
riched, knowledge-  enlightened  mankind.  Let  us  remember, 
that  through  commerce,  the  lordly  yoke  of  feudal  tyranny 
has  been  broken  throughout  Europe,  Ki  ngs  freed  from  ty- 
ranny ,  and  p eop l e  from  oppression.    Let  us  be  allured, 

#"  Letter  on  an  Union,"  by  William  Johnfon,  Efq.Mem- 
,  ber^f  the  Irifh  Parliament — Load.  Edit.  page.  5. 
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that  if  Union  be  loft,  die  commerce  of  Ireland  is  loft :  that 
if  Union  be  eftabliflicd,  the  commerce  of  Ireland  is  efta* 
blUhed ;  and  upon  a  firm  bafis  for  incalculable  improvement. 
And  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  and  imprefled  upon  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  IrHh  nation,  that  it  is  through  com- 
merce, and  only  through  commerce,  the  barbarous  fpirit  of 
feudal  power  wtil  finally  depart  from  Ireland. — Thus  will  the 
old  and  corrupt  body  of  civil  defefts  find  a  sirvLCHfts  in 
the  UNION. 


I  am,  Dear  Sir,  &c.  *c, 

THOMAS  B.  CLARKE. 
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TABLE     A. 
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-**.■»»,.:     v  -•    *  ...»       ••■.  .•.?»  :  .   .:?vc*;^;.  ) 

Ra\R.  Materials— Beef,  Butter,' ^Jc;;foppBed<    •-•   r    -o  r;:v; 

by-Ireland  to  Britain  £ .  2,910,724 

Ditto-  by  Britain  talrdwid..  -,.o,n    :     .   -;'.!•     .447,277 

Excefs  of  Supply  to'&dawdl     a  1   £.  «>463*447) 

TABLE      B,    ;      f>;;^ 

An  Account  of  the  Value  of  Raw  Materials  imported  from 
Ireland  into  Great  Britain,  on  an  average  of  the  laft  Three 
Years.     [No.  4.  Thomas  Irving,  Infpe&or  General.] 

.     ,    „  Real  Value. 

Copper  Ore  -  *  -  .  '•  C  il  -l  -  £.  3,196 
Ditto,  unwrought         -         -•  -         -         -    41848 

Feathers  for  JJjjds  . ,  .-  rJ  -  ., ,  -  -  . .-,  "-8,727 
Flax,  rough  ""-"  -  -'  -  **"  -"  *  -  '-1,260 
Hides,  Ox  or  Cow  ...  66,37c 

Kelp  -  -"  \  '  %  ■  '  •■*-  ".■■-•  \v;»* 
Seeds,  Rape    '   '      .  -;    ^r^'-'"     V   "  «M  19,900 

Skins,  Calf;  *aw  ,  -       ^      ,    ?\f  -^      -?  >  '43,293. 

',     ,   ,  Total     a    ./.  146,061 
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Raw  Materials  [No.  5.  Infpe&or  General] 
From  Great  Britain  -  -     •  447*477 

From  Ireland*  as  above  ...  146,064 

In  favour  of  IrWand  £%  301,413 


TABLE      C. 


[No,  15.  Thomas  Iryjngj,  Jnfpe<3pr  General.] 

An  Account  of  the  true  Value  of  the  Produ&s  and  Manu- 
factures of  Ireland,  imMited  into  Gr^t  Britain  annually** 
on  an  average  of  the  Mt  Three  Years'  ~  '"  £.  5,510,825 

Ditto  of  Great  Britain  ^khirclandf        ..  z#9j,6jz 

Annual  Baknce  in  favour  of  belaud       £>  5,4^3,153 

(Bknpd)  Thomas  ravine*, 
'     Impe£tor-Gen'eral    of    the 

Imports    and    Exports    of 

Great  Britain. 
March  5,  1799.' 


TABLE     D. 


r[No.  16.  Thomas  Irving,  InipeAor  General,] 

Total  Value  of  Imports  into  Great  Britain  from 
\  Ireland,  on  jui  average  of  Three  yean  pre- 


.ceding  5th  Jan.  1799.  ■.-  -         £.  5,612,689 

Ditto  of  Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland       1,555,845 

Annual  excels  of  Balance  in  favour  of  Ireland  £.  2,056,844 
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TABLE      E. 


Annual  Amount  of  Revenues  to  Ireland  from 
Britifh  Commerce,  on  an  Average  of  three 
years  preceding  March  25,  1798.  [Lord 
Auckland  on  the  Union,  Table  $.  extracted 
from  the  Official  Accounts.        '  -  -         £*^9l&l4 

Annual  Medium  of^  four  years  Bounties  from 
Great  Brfeaip,  to  Irifli  kin*ns,  [Thomas. 
Jrving,  Infp;eaor  Genwal,  Nb.  17.]        -       -      34,7*3 

Imports  frorfi  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  [Thomas 
Irving,  Infpe&a*  General,  Ni>.  16*}        --        5,6*3,689 

Totai  £-  fc339-»S« 


Revenues  of  Great  Britain  from 
Irilh  Commerce,  on  an  annual 
Medium-  of  Four  Years  pre- 
ceding Jan.  5 , 1 799,  [Thomas 
Irving^  Infpedor  General,  No. 
17.}        -         -        -         -        £.  40,911 

Bounties  us  above      .    -  .  34*783 

Remaining  pfofit  to  Revenue    6,128 

Total  Value  of  Exports  from  Great 
.Britain  to  Ireland,  on  an  average 
of  three  years  preceding  March 
z$t  *799>  [Thomas  Irving,  In- 
fpecltar  GeneraJ,  No.  16.]     -     3>555>84J 

Balance  in  favour  of  Ireland     -    ^.^777,178 
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-No.  12,  Official  Accounts. 

.» .,  .  i.       j  .'    .  « 

A  List  of  the  principal  Articles  of  the  Produce  and 
Manufacture  of  Ireland,  which,  in  the  year  1792, 
were  favoured  in  the  Duties  on  Importation  from, 
that  Kingdom,  together  with  the  Rate  of  Duty. on 
each  Article  imported  from  thence ;  and  alfo  on  the 
like   Articles   imported,  from .  Foreign  Countries : 

.  Likewife  a  -Lift 'of  uich'principal  Articles,  as  were 
in  the  above  period,  prohibited  from  being  imported 
from  Foreign  Countries,  but  which  might  be  im- 
ported from  Ireland, 


Tee  Frtduce  of 


Ireland.  O'dkr  Countries. 


Bacon,  per  cwt*  u  .    - 

Beef  -     ;.      -  - 

Butter,  per  cwt.  -    - 

Cattle        '-'•..!,-       -v.     ''  •- 

Flax  drefled,  per  cwt. 

Hemp  ditto,  ditto  - .    J    .   - 

Ditto,  undreffed  ditto        -, « 

Any  fort  of  Flax  whatever,  .or  of 
Hemp  the  Produce  of  Ireland, 
and  all  the  pro^o&ipn  thereof, 
as  Thread,  Yarn,  and  Linen, 
th&  Manufacture  of  Ireland, 
impqprted  dire&ly  from  thence 

Hides,  Cow  or  Ox,  undreffed,  the  Hide 

Iron,  un wrought,  per  ton 


£<    '•   d. 

£.    s..J. 

free 

2  •  7    0 

free 

prohibited 

free 

026 

free 

•  prohibited 

free 

5    4    6 

.  free 

2    4    p 

free 

0    l    8 

free 
free 
10 


IO 


OOO 
009 

a  16    2 
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Ditto,  flit  or  hammered  into  f  from  o    4 
Rods,  per  cwt.      >-         \.  '  »   o   '9 
Linen,  under  22J  inches  in  breadth, 


5 

11 


from  911 
to  10    3 


the' 120  ells 
Ditto,  between  22^  &  $il  do.  do. 

Ditto,  ditto       3 if  &  36    dp.  do. 


free 
free 

free 
free 


Ditto*  above     36  do.  do. 

Damafk  Tabling,  per  yard        -       free 

Diaper  ditto,  ditto        -         free 

Towelling  and  Napkining,  per.  120  f     <  f  from,  or:  15 

.  *°*m         \r  ,        .'.  ~  I    to  14    7 

Plain  Linen,  not'  otherwife  enume- 


0 

1 

from  1 

L  t<>.  3 
from  3 

to  4 
from  o 

to  o 
from  o 

to    o 


»«.  s 

%  * 

TO  II 
I 

9 

*+' 
I'" 

10 

I 

4 

5 


5 
11 

3 

4 
1 

8 

1 


rated  or  defcribed,  per  cent. 

ad  valorem 
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P   R  E  F  A    C    E. 


THE  following  Expofition  of  the  Terms 
of  Union,  and  its  probable  effe&s  on  Ire- 
land, is  particularly  addrefled  to  the  mid* 
die  clafs  of  the  community. 

This  country  has  been  moving  for  thefc 
two  or  three  laft  ye^rs  to  a  political  crifis — ». 
one  event,  deftru&ive  of  peace,  property, 
and  fafety,  was  turned  afide  by  the  vigi- 
lance  of  government — to  give  a  firm  fecu- 
rity  and  lafting  tranquillity  to  the  ftate  it 
is  now  neceffary  to  adopt  fome  great  poli- 
tical meafure  j-r-that  meafure  is  another 
crifis    in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,    and  the 

country 
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II  PREFACE. 

country  is  called  upon   to  give  her  fober 
judgment  on  a  Union  with  Great  Britain, 
(from  whofe  loins  the  Protcftants  of  Ire- 
land-fprung,)    who    proteds    her  in  war, 
who  nurfes  her  commercial  ability  in  peace, 
and  without   whofe  powerful  aid,  Ireland 
would  probably  at  this  moment  have  con- 
stituted a  Province  of  the  French  Repub- 
lid,  experiencing   all  the  bleffings  of  un- 
principled tyranny,  and  expiring  under  the 
gratifying  weight  of  perpetual  requifition. 

To  give  the  poor  man  his  bread  in  peace 
— to  give  the  artift  the  price  of  his  inge- 
nuity—to give  the  manufadurer  occupa- 
tion—to give  the  merchant  opportunity — 
to  give  the  rich  fecurity— -and  to  give  all 
content,  fomc  meafure  produdive  of *  fettled 
tranquillity  muft  be  adopted. — Great  Bri- 
tain propofes  a  legislative  union,  to 
confolidate  and  render  one  your  ftrength, 

your 
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PREFACE..  IlX 

your  refources,  and  your  exigence. — Look 
at  the  ruinous  divifioos  of  your  country  j — • 
look  at  the  infanity  of  your  political  refor- 
mifts  \ — look  at  their  bias  and  tendency  to 
feparajtion  j — -look  how  absolutely  neceffary 
the  power  and  commercial  ability  of  Great 
Britain  is  to  your  profperity ; — look  at  the 
propofal  Ihe  makes,  and  remember  your 
decjfion  will  involve  not  alone  your  happi- 
nefs,  but  the  happinefs  of  your  latejl  pos- 
terity. 

Marc^ 
7  800. 
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A  N 


EXPOSITION, 

&e.  &c. 


1  HAT  a  propofal  of  fuch  jnagnitude  as  a 
Legislative  Union  between  Great  Britain  and 
*  Ireland  fliould  occafion  agitation  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  is  not  aftonifhing  j  but  upon  this, 
as  upon  all  fubjeds  of  political  importance, 
when  reafon  returns,  and  inveftigates  coblly 
apd  deliberately  the  point  propofed,  difficul- 
ties feem  to  vanifh,  and  what  before  appeared 
infurmountable,  is  clearly  feen,  as  we  ad- 
vance in  the  enquiry,  not  only  to  be  eafily 
accomplifhed,  but  that  its  accomplifhment 
offers  new  fcenes  for  induftrious  exertion  and 
profitable   eftablifhment. — Every   man   who 

b  hat 
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has  travelled  knows  that  when  his  road  lies 
over  a  mountain  he  regards  it  at  a  diftance  as 
almoft  inacceffible ;  but  as  he  approaches  the 
difficulties  feem  to  fink  before  him  ;  he  is 
furprifed  at  finding  the  afcent  fo  eafy,  and 
the  labour  of  the  journey  is  amply  repaid  by  . 
the  rich  and.  extended  profpedt  before  him. 

The  queftion  of  Union,  as  was  naturally 
to  be  expe&ed,  created  infinite  clamour  ;  the 
loweft  can  reprobate  without  reafon  ;  and  as 
the  paffions  bad  fo  fine  a  field  for  difplay, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  lie  dormant  $ — the 
public  mind  has  indeed  been  fuccefsfully 
roufed,  and  the  queftion  has  had  this  good 
effed,  that  it  has  called  forth  the  refle&ive 
talents  of  the  land  :*— the  fubjedk  has  been 
can  vailed  with  the  very  fpirit  of  freedom,  and 
no  one  inftance  has  occurred  in  which  the 
government  of  the  country  has  ftepped  for- 
ward to  fupprels  (as  at  another  period  it  would 
have  been  bound  to  do)  the  dangerous  floods 
of  licence  and  of  fadtion  which  have  been 
poured  from  the  prefs. 

Government  were  right— fuch  a  meafure1 
could  not  be  too  freely  difcuffed  ;  the  more 
it  is  truly  known,  the  more  its  necejjity  will 
be  admitted,  for  if  a  ftrong  me&fure  had  not 
been  compelled  by  the  ftrong  efforts  .  of  fac- 
tion and  defperate  democracy  to  feparate  Ire-' 
land  fr6m  England,  a  Legiflative  Union  would 

not 
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not  at  this  day  have  been  an  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  policy  for  the  prefervation  of  the  con- 


nexion. 


At  firft  it  was  faid  the  Parliament  was  not 
competent  to  cnad  for  the  falvation  of  the 
Proteftant  power  in  this  land  5  trat  driven 
from  that  feeble  hold  the  oppofition  then  ap- 
pealed ti  the  paffions  of  the  people — they' 
fled  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Parliament  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  community,  and  found 
their  reward  in  the  huzzas  of  a  mob. 

At  length  the  terms  of  Union  have  been  fub- 
mitted  to  the  reprcfefttative  body,  and  to  the 
nation  at  large  ->  they  were  ftated  to  the  Houfo 
with  Angular  perfpicacity,  and  they  are  now 
before  the  people  of  Ireland,  not  for  decifion, 
for  the  Parliament  is  the  conftitutional  voice 
of  the  land,  but  for  their  ferious  and  fober 
investigation  ;— let  us  then  deliberately,  with- 
out prejudice,  without  paflion,  without  paityt> 
look  into  the  terms  of  Union  propofed  by 
Great  Britain ;  if  they  are  found  liberal,  we 
cannot  hefitate  ;  if  they  require  modification, 
the  Parliament  can  modify,  can  alter,  can  im- 
prove— but  Union  is  necejfary^  and  our  duty 
is  to  fecure  the  beft  conditions  : — it  is  not  like 
a  befieged  citadel  that  nraft  furrender  at  dis- 
cretion— no— you  can  *hold  out ;  you  can 
negociate  the  terms  of  admiffion  upon  equa- 
lity of  right,  and  upon  the  power  of  poffeffion* 
you  can  fafely  rcfofe  this,  alter  that,  and  in 

fhort 
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fhort  new  model  the  whole,  if  the  whole  upon 
inveftigation  fhould  appear  defe&ive  to  the 
end  propofed  ^  but  ftill  that  end  muft,  for 
our  own  good,  be  kept  in  view ;  it  is  a  ne- 
gotiation between  two  mep  of  equal  right 
but  not  of  equal  power,  yet  whofe  united 
flrength  is  reciprocally  effential  to  the  well- 
being  of  both,  but  particularly  fo  to  him  who 
is  naturally  the  moft  feeble  •,  this  Union  of 
flrength  is  the  guardian  of  his  exiftence,  while 
to  the  being  of  the  ftronger  it  gives  additional 
fecurity.  ,It  is  a  matrimonial  contradfc,  where 
there  is  a  complete  community  of  goods,  and 
where  the  ftronger  is  bound,  not  only  by  the 
written  terms,  but  for  his  own  happinefs,  to 
nourifh  and  proted  the  weaker  veffel  $•—  it  is  a 
partnerfhip  for  reciprocal  benefit,  where  the 
parties  conjoin  their  capital  and  their  induf- 
try  for  the  attainment  of  prefent  fecurity  from 
want,  and  of  future  wealth  for  thcmfelves 
and  their  pofterity  \ — it  is  a  perpetual  peace, 
agreed  and  ratified  between  two  powerful  and 
jealous  neighbours,  in  which  the  interests  of 
both  are  eternally  fecured,  and  the  .  tranquil- 
lity  of  both  eternally  confirmed  > — it  is  a  peace 
which  enables  the  hufoandman  to  fow  in 
fafety  and  to  reap  in  fecurity^  in  which  the 
artifan  may  work  undifturbed  and  enjoy  the 
honeft  fruits  of  his  labour  ;  in  which  Science 
may  flourifh,  and  fhelter  her  children  from 
the  benumbing  blafts  of  penury  *  in  which 
Commerce,  moving  by  right  under  the  pro- 
tection of  power,    muft   expand  her   wings, 

and 
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and.  vifit  with  confidence,  with  fafety,  and 
with  profit  the  remoteft  regions  of  the  globe ; 
— it  is  the  fhield  raifed  by  the  arm  of  Mi- 
nerva for  the  fupport  and  protedion  of  na- 
tional liberty  ;  it  is  the  ^Egis  of  reafon,  de- 
ftrudive  of  democratic  daring,  and  inftru- 
mental  to  the  happinefs#  of  man  ! 

I  haye  called  it£  political  marriage — it  is 
fo — and  death  alone  can  diflblve  the  con- 
trad.  In  this  point  of.  view  it  appears  ad  - 
vantageous  to  Ireland,  for  fhe  is  the  wfeaker 
veffel,  and  although  fhe  brings  a  .great  con- 
nexion along  with  her,  yet  her  portion  of 
property  is  trifling  compared  to  the  riches, 
the  poffeflions,  and  the  immenfc  power  of  her 
hufband. 

Let  us  look  into  this  fubjed  ;  let  us  exa- 
mine the  population  and  trade  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  population  and  trade  of- Ireland  ;  let 
us  place  the  one  oppofite  the  other,  and  fee 
pn  whofe  fide  the  benefit  of  Union  will  be 
confpicuous ;  let  us  then  examine  the  terms 
propofed  by  Britain  to  accomplifh  that  Union, 
and  let  every  honeft  man  who  already  pof- 
fefies  property,  and  every  induftrioqs  man 
who  is  endeavouring  to  acquire  it,  calmly 
and  coolly  look  into  the  ftatement,  and  con- 
vince himfelf  whether  by  Union  his  property 
would  be   fecured  to  himfelf  and  his  pofte- 

rity, 
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rity,  and  His  induftry  more  certain  of  its  me- 
rited reward. 

Population  of  Great  Britain,         9,000,000 
Population  of  Ireland,  4,600,000 

Difference  in  favour  of  Britain,    5,000,000 


I  take  the  population  of  Great  Britain  at 
nine  millions  ;  it  has  been  calculated  at  ten. 
— -I  take  the  population  of  Ireland  at.  four 
millions ;  it  has  beeh  called  five — and  Dr. 
Duigenan  with  laborious  ingenuity  makes  it 
but  three — truth  may  lie  between. — Mr. 
Bufhe  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  as 
precifely  as  pofliblc*  to  afcertain  the  point 5 
his  public  ftation  gave  him  great  opportunity; 
he  had  returns  repeatedly  from  every  pariih 
in  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  year  1788,  his 
calculation  exceeded  the  number  I  adopt  in 
forty  thoufafcd  fouls.  In  the  laft  twelve 
years  of  profperity  the  progfefs  of  population 
muft  have  greatly  increased,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  war  with  France,  and  the  recent  par- 
tial rebellion. — I  adopt  the  medium  number 
as  the  moft  reafonablc  ;  here  then,  we  find 
that  in  four  millions  uniting  for  focial  fecu- 
rity with  nine  millions,  Ireland  has  an  ad- 
vantage of  more  than  two  to  one  over  Great 
Britain  ;  and  by  the  confolidation  of  their 
phyfical  power,  fhe  has  treble  fecurity  for  her 
property  and  her  peace  j  fhe  has  the  fecurity 

of 
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of  her  own  phyfical  force,  to  which  is  fuper- 
added  the  double  phyfical  force  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.—It  is,  therefore,  palpable  that  the  ,con- 
folidation  of  the  population  of  thetwo  coun- 
tries would  be  decidedly  advantageous  to  Ire- 
land, in  as  much  as  three  „are  numerically  fu- 
rior  to  one. 

The  commerce  of  Great  Britain  is  im- 
menfe;  prote&ed  by  the  moft  powerful  navy 
that  ever  was  known,  it  moves  in  the  midft 
of  war  from  port  to  port  and  from  clime  to 
clitae,  with  all  the  fafety  and  pun&uality  of 
peace; — hence  the  iriexhauftible  ability  of 
Great  Britain  to  continue  a  conteft  which  has 
for  its  objed  the  prefervation  of  focial  order, 
not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  every  regulated^ 
ftate  in  the  world.— Her  trade  is  univerfal, 
and  its  increafe,  afcertained  by  public  record, 
is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  hiftory  of  any 
other  commercial  country.  Let  us  look  for  ^ 
moment  at  the  rapidity  of  its  progrefs. 

In  1697,  her  imports  and  ex- 
ports produced        *          -  £-7>oo8,49!i 
In  1783,  they  produced  27,803,729 
In  1798,  they  produced  59>454>ooo 

Let  us  now  examine  the  a&ual  {late  of 
Irifli  commerce ; 

Her 
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Her  exports  to  all  the  world, 
taken  on  an  average  of  the  years 
1796,  1797,  and  1798,  produce  - 
a  total  of  -  -  >C-4>69 1,634. 

Herimportsfrom  alltheworld, 
taken  on  the  fame  average, 
produce,         -  -  -  4,297,812 


Total  annual  produce,  8,989,446 

.  Of  which  fum  her 
exports  to  Britain  and 
her  colonies  amounted 
to        .    -  -  ;  £.^17^166 

And    her    imports     . 
from  Britain  and  her 
colonies  amounted  to      3,546,762 

Making  a  total  of  -  7,721,928 

And  thus  the  Irifh  commerce 
with  all  the  rejl  of  the  world* 
produces  but  -  -  1,267,518 

The  above  is  a  fair  ftatement  of  the  general 
trade  of  Ireland,  and  proves,  that  for  7~8ths 
of  it  fhe  depends  upon  the  confumption  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. — What  then, 
would  be  the  confequerice  were  (he  to  lofe 
thefc  markett ! — It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that 
of  all  the  foreign*  merchandize  which  Ireland 

imports, 


#  Britain  not  included. 
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imports,  land  which,  On  tKe  given  average* 
jproduces         -  -  -        £-2,080,387 

Of  that  furii  there  is  imported 
through  the  medium  0$ Britain,  .      *jio5i95£ 

And  this  fad  proVes  entirely  arid  com- 
pletely thbriece/fitj  of  firitifh  capital  to  Irifh 
commerce. 

With  *efpe&  16  the  particular  but  fuperior 
branch  of  Iri&  commerce,  the  linen  manu- 
facture^ the  (tatement  of  another  fad  will 
.  place  it  in  its  ttue  point  of  view  before  the 
eye  of  every  man  who  feads  with  an  iippaf- 
tial  fpirit,  and  who  wiflies  to  dire&  his  jvidg- 
jnent  by  the  Beft  informatiofe. 

Br  the   report   of  the   BritifK 
Infpe&or  General,  it  appears  that   * 
the  total  export  of  linens  from  Ire- 
land, upon  ari  average  of  feven    Tards. 
years  t6  1798,  amounted  annually 
to  -  *  -  41,690,659 

Of  which  Britain  atld  het  colo^ 
nies  took  *  -  36,908,574 

r 

And  the  reft  of  the  world         4,782,085 


This 
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This  fad  proves  more,  than  yolumes  the 
value  .of  the  Britifh  market  to  Irifli  manufac- 
ture.—II  has  been  "vaguely  faid  By  Mf.JFofter, 
that  if  Irifh  liijen  were  prohibited  from  Bri- 
tifh ports,  it  is  rmpofliblc  to  forefee  what  ports 
ii'may rfind;— this  is  a  dangerous  iriffnuatioh, 
and  tends  to .  encourage  the  idea  of  Jepamte 
mtereft  ; — let  every  rational  man  judge  for 
himfelf. 

The  foregoing,  ftatements  are  not  to  be 
controverted;  the  mercantile  part  of  the 
community  are  beginning  to  open  their  eyes 
to  tjie  unanfwerable  evidence  of the  extended 
official  details  which  have  been  laid '  before 
then?,  but  there  is  an  honeft  and  induftrious 
clafs  of  the  people  who  have  no  time  for 
lengthened  inveftigatibn  *— it  is  to  them  par- 
ticularly that  thi&  mort, and  plain  ftatement  is 
directed  ;  they  are  ferioufly  warned  not  to  be 
the  tools  t)f  party,  but  to  hften  to  reafon>  and 
be  dire&ed  by  th^ir  own  intereft. 

,The  neceffity  of  the  Britifh  market  (which 
embraces  her  colonies)  to  Irifh  export  has  been 
fhewn ;  the  neceffity  of  Britifh  capital" to  the 
foreign  imports  of  Ireland  has  been  proved  ; 
we  all  know  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries,  has  been  recently  threatened,  and 
was  very  nearly  put  to  the  chance  of  a  die : 
feeing  the  advantage  of  Britain  to  Ireland, 
and  knowing  that  it  is  impoffible  for  Britain 
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to  refign  the  connexion  intp  other  hands,  let 
any  Irifhman  of  common  fenfe  esercife  his 
feafon,  and  he  will  fee!  and  acknowledge 
that  an  -entire  political  incorporation  of  tnc 
two  kingdoms  is  the  only  efFe&ual  means  to  • 
continue  for  ever  to  Ireland  the  Britifh  mar- 
ket, and  to  place  the  connexion  on  fo  firm 
,a  bafis  as  that  nothing  but  the  utter  ruin  of 
both  (hall  hereafter  be  able  to  diffblve  the 
Union. 

Some  perfons  have  afle^ed  to  compare 
the  prefent  queftion  with  the  American  dis- 
pute, but  they  bear  not  the  fmalleft  analogy. 
America,  or  right  or  wrong,  contended  againft 
the  legiflative  fupremacy  of  Qreat  Britain  * 
but  Ireland, has  oq  fuchconteft,  her  indepen- 
dent .legiflative  is,  fypreipe,  and  it  is  called 
upon  by.  the  Sovereign  of  both  countries,  in 
its  fupreme  legiflative  capacity  to  eriad  a 
meafure  whicli  has,  and  caji  only  Jiave  for  its 
objedi,  the  profperity  of  the  united  king- 
doms, and  the  indivifibility  of  the  Empire.. 

Jt  is  a  Ample  proppfition  :— rwill  you,  fays 
Great  Britain,  politically  unite  with  us  in 
prder  to  fecure  that  connexipn  which  you 
have  fo  often  and  fo  foiemnly  declared  to  be 
eflential  to  your,  exjftence  L— Our  being  is  ib, 
interwoven  with  yqurs,  that ;fepafation  w<wld 
inevitably  deftroy  or  one,  or  the  other,  or 
/  '  .  both  5 
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bpth ;  attempts  hayc  been  made,^  and  the 
Strength  of  a  moft  pcfwecful  people  has  been 
encouraged  to  tear  us  afunder ;  happily  for 
us  bpth  the  plan  proved  abortive !  Provi- 
dence, as  it  were,  Interfered,  and  weJ  are  now; 
recovered  frorti  the  dpprehenfion  of  imme- 
diate danger  j  it  behoves  us  cordially  to  pre- 
pare againft  any  future  fimilar  attempt  •,  we 
all  fee  the  open  that  encouraged  our  enemies 
to  confpire  againft  v%y  while  that  of  en  re- 
mains our  danger  continues  ,  we  cannot  al- 
ways calculate  upon  the  winds  of  heaven  for 
our  fafety  \  it  is  the  province  of  wifdqm  to 
forefee  apd  to  prevent ;  we,  therefore,  the 
?vegiflature  of  Britain,  propofe  finally  to  fhut 
tip  every  interftice  in  our  political  fabric  that 
may  admit  an  enemy;  we  propofe  union, 
entire  anp  cpiyrpLjBTE,  as  the  only  human 
means  to  prevent  separation  ;  this  in  itfelf 
is  a  confummation  which  you  have  often  de- 
voutly Wjfthed, ;  tj nipn  will  ap  complifh  that 
confummation— for  Ireland  blended  into  the; 
being  of  Britain  they  muft  ftanrf  or  fall  toge- 
ther.—We  know  .our  fuperiority  in  popular 
tion,  manufacture /comjmercev riches,  but  we 
alio  kntiw  that  your  coal/t}on  is  neceffary  to 
our  fafety,  and  we  therefore  feel  that  our 
Union  to  be  lafting  mufl:  be  liberal;  we  are 
one  in  conftitu'tion,  and. you  fay  one  in  inte^ 
t eft,  we  propofe  for  ever  to  fijc  this  unity  by 
baving  for'  both  kingdoms  one .  Parliament ; 
1    ':,-:  •""'  '/  '      "    •■■""" '  ;        it 
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it  is  poflible  for  two  fepar^te  independent 
powers   tp  differ  in  #&ion,    that  difference 

.  might  prove  definitive  to  their  'mutual  rn- 
tereft,  Union  will  prevent  this  poffibility,  and 
therefore  Union  is  politically  jieceflary  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  connexion.  In  our  Union 
with  Scotland  flie  was  pontent  with  a  lppre- 
fentalion  of  fixtecn  Peers  and  fortyrfive  Com- 
moners; we  propofe  that  you  (hall  be  repre- 
sented in  the  united  Parliament  by  thirtyrtwo 
Peers  and  one  hundred  Cbjnmoners  \  but  this 
has  been  pppofed  upon  the  ground  that  the 
numbers  bear  no,  juft  proportion  to  the  numr 
bersconftitiiting  the  two  fimilar  branches  of 
Britjfh   legiflature ;  numerically   this  is  true, 

T)ut  reprefentation  ponftitutionally  looks  to 
property,  and  on  that  principle  we  calculate ; 
we  fhall  prefe;ntly  fhew  that  your  proportion 
pf  taxation  cannot  be  effeded  by  your  pro- 

.  portion  of  reprelentatives.  We  pxqpofe  to 
unite  the  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land  for  ever  into  one,,  by  which  means  thp 
Proteftant  Afcendancy  in  Ireland  will  befixeil 
upon  a  rock.  We  propofe  to  make  the  two 
people  onfe  in  point  of  trade  ajtd  navigation 
in  their  rcfpe&ive  ports  and  dependencies, 
and  that  their  privileges  fhall  be  the  fame  in 
all  foreign  ftates.  We  propofe  that  prohibi- 
tions and  bounties  on  export  between  the  two 

countries  fhall  ceafe,  and  that  all  goods, 
(fome  few  articles  excepted)  the  produce  and 

manufa&urc 
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manufaSiire   of  cither  country  ftjall  beim- 

{>orted  into  the  other  duty-free.  There  arc 
efs*  points  which  now  lie  on  the  table  of 
youf  Parliament  for  confideration — -we  pafs 
them,  and  come  to  the  great  point  of  taxa- 
tion, to  the  fyften;  of  whjch  we  beg  your 
candid  and  impartial  attention :  but  fifft  it 
iriay  be  proper  to  ftate  our  idea  of  the-difpo- 
iif iori  of  our  mutual  debts ;  we  therefore  pro- 
pofc  that  each  country  fhall  pay  tl><p  princi- 
pal or  iritereft  pf  her  own  exifting  debt  fepa- 
rately,  and  that  all  loans  hereafter  raifed  by 
the  united  Parliament  fhall  be  a  joint  debt^ 
and  the  intereft  paid  by  each,  country  inprq- 
portion  to  their  fefpedtiye  rate  of  taxation.-— r 
We  propofe  that  for  twenty  years  the  taxes 
fhall  be  proportioned  as  r  jl.  for  Oreat  Britain 
and  2I.  for  Ireland;  after  the  expiration  of 
that  period  the  proportion  of  taxation  fqr  each 
country  fhall  be  ftruck  from  a  juft  average  of 
the  value  of  their  refpedtive  exports  amj  im- 
ports. ;  or  upon  a  comparifon  qf  the  yalue  qf 
their  refpe&ive  confumption  of  beer,  fpirits, 
fugar,  wine,  tea,  tobacco,  malt,  fait,  and 
leather  ;  or  *upon  a  comparifon  of  income, 
if  fuch  tax  fhall  pfevipufly  take  place  in  Irer 
land  \  and  that  fucceedii>g  tspces.  fhall  be  re- 
gulated in  like  manner  at  periods  not  more 
diftant  than  twenty,  or  lefs  than  feyen  years 
from  each  other.  We  alfo  fix  that  no  article 
in  Ireland  can  be  taxed  Higher  than  fhe  fame 

article 
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article  (ball  be  taxed  rn-England  \  and  when 
the  debts  of  each  country  fhall  be  liquidated* 
or  when  the  amount  ihall  be  to  each  other  in 
proportion  to  her  refpedive  contributions,  we 
propofe  that  the  united  Parliament  may  then 
enad  equality  of  taxation-— Of  this  fyftem 
we  take  leave  to  obierve,  that  fuppofing  it 
to  become  law  no  augmented  number  of 
reprefentatiyes  from  Ireland  could  reduce  the 
amount  of  her  proportional  taxation :— it  is 
clear  that  this  fyflem  of  future  contribution 
is  juft  and  equitable,  and  muft  remove  all 
the  fears  of  the  Irifh  people  on, .  perhaps,  the 
moft  momentous  branch  of  this  imperial  ar- 
rangement— for  it  fixes  the  proportion  of  their 
taxation  for  the  firft  twenty  years  of  the 
Union  fo  low  as  one  to  feven-one-half,  af- 
ter that  period  it  taxes  them  according  to  their 
ability,  and  that  ability  afcertained  by  irre- 
fragable proof,  i.  e.  the  proof  of  their  own 
trade,  or  adual  confumption  ->  arhd  lailly  it 
f^cures  the.  continuance  of  taxation  according 
tQ.ability,  till  that  ability  has  enabled  you  to 
liquidate  your  debt,  and  by  confluence,  till 
your  general  profperity  gives  you  ftrength  and 
power  tp  fland  with  Great  Britain,  \xi  propor- 
tion .  to  your  population  and  profperity,  on 
equality  of  taxation  Thefe  are  the  leading 
terms  on  which  we  Qffer  tp  unite  for  ever 
our  political  exigence  with  you  \  a  part  of 
you  urge  we  arc  already, united,  trot  where  ' 
.    .     .        ,  Union* 
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Union  is  theoretical  reparation  may  be  reaL 
We  acknowledge,  with  candour  that  you  are 
iieceffary  to  ourfafety,  and  we  conclude  from 
proof  that  we  are  neceffary  to  your  commercial 
pfofperity  and  to  your  conftitutional  being. 
We  again  mention  your  grand  ftaple,  your 
Linen  *  we  call  upon  you  to  fecure  for  ever 
the  poffeffion  of  our  market  and  our  colonies 
for  its  confumption ;  we  wifh  not  to  adl  on 
the  ruinous  policy  of  prohibition*  we  wifh 
to  deftroy  the  very  poflibility  of  fuch  policy 
by  deftroying  the  poflibility  of  commercial 
jealoufy  and  conftitutional  feparation  ;-we 
have  nurfed  this  ypur  noble  manufa&urp 
from  its  infancy  to  its  adual ,  ftrength  and 
vigour ;  to  boaft  of  our  liberality  would  be 
ungenerous,  but  we  may  with  a  modeft  and 
becoming  pride  record  the  fad,  in  order  that 
it  may  operate  upon  the  cool  and  honeft 
Irifhman  who  fifties  the  profperity  of  his 
country  and  the.infeparability  of  the  con-1* 
nexion. — We  therefore  fay,  that  to  Britain 
and  to  Britain  alone  you  are  indebted  for 
your  linen  manufa&ure;  through  her  ports 
and  by  her  bounty  the  increafc  of  its  con* 
fumption  is  folely  attributable.  She  receives 
it  duty-free  ;r-in  its  favour  (he  lays  a  duty  of 
thirty^threc  per  cent,  on  foreign  linens  ;  and 
thus  fhe  confumes,  or  rather  fhe  buys  from 
you  7«8ths  of  your  total  export. 

A  CRISIS 
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A  crisis  is  paft; — we  arc  floating  upon 
the.bofom  of  another  ;— -we  clearly  f$o9  we 
are  deeply  imprefTed  with  the  political  necef- 
fity  of  our  entire  incorporation  j-rwe  propofe 
certain  terms  of  .Union  $  we  think  them  juft, 
we  think  threm  liberal  j— rif:  there  fhould  in 
your  judgment  appear  parts  incomplete,  we 
are  open  to  conviction,  and  willing  to  rpcon- 
lider  and  improve  ;— our  Union  is  for  life, 
and  it  is  our  duty  and  our  intcreft  to  give  you 
a  juft  participation  in  our  power,  in, our  trade, 
in  our  eftablifhments,  and  in  our  capital  ;— - 
you,  too,  muft  make  fome  facrificcTr-like  a 
virgin  that  refigns  her  maiden  honours  for 
the  legitimate  embrac^  and  neceflary  protec- 
tion of  her  natural  fuperior.  You  fhall  enter 
the  firm  upon  the  moft  honourable  footing  ; 
ybxt  are  confefledly  deficient  in  point  of  ca- 
pital ;  you  cannot  therefore  exped  an  equal 
fhare, — we  offer  you  an  equitable  prdportion 
~while  you  trade  on  your  own  bo.ttpro  you 
lie  open  to  combination  and  ruin  ;  our  incor- 
poration will  give  your  \  mduftry  its  full 
fpring,  by  producing  interior  tranquillity — 
and  never  lofe  fight  of  this  great  political 
truth,  that  our  unton   will  be  the   best 

SECURITY  Tb  YOUR  PROPERTY* 

JJ  So 
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So  fays  Britain,  and  fhe  addrefles  a  people 
who  will  refle&and  decide  according  to  the 
wifdom  of  experience  and  the  evidence  of 
feds.  She  addreffes  the  Proteflant  power, 
the  property  of  the  land,  and  the  Proteftant 
will  accede,  and  render  his  power  immovea- 
ble, and  his  property  fecure  to  his  lateft  pos- 
terity. 

The  Scotch  Union  Was  oppofed  by  prejudice 
*— fo  is  the  Irifh  Union. 

.   The  Scotch  Union  was  oppofed  by  party- r 
fo  is  the  Irifh  Union, 

The  Scotch  Union  was  oppofed  hy pajjion — 
£o  is  the  Irifh  Union. 

The  Scotch  Union  was  oppofed  by  pride— -. 
fo  is  the  Irifh  Union. 

The  Scotch  Union  was  ena&ed  by  a  majo- 
rity of  thirty-three — fo  will  the  Irifh  Union  by 
a  majority  o£ forty -f even. 

.  The  Scotch  Union  left  a  turbulent  agita- 
tion on  the  public  mind — fo  will  the  Irifh 
Union.  I 

This 
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This  turbulent  agitation  in  the  Scotch  mind 
broke  out  into  partial  infurre&ion  and  petty 
rebellion — fo  may  the  agitation  in  Ireland. 

.  The  partial  infurre&ions  and  petty  rebel- 
lions in  Scotland  were  foon  fubdued— fo  will 
they  be  in  Ireland. 

The  Scotch  Union  at  length  produced  gene* 
ral  tranquillity — fo  will  the  Irifh  Union, 

In    Scotland  general  tranquillity  produced 
s    general  indujlry — fo   will  tranquillity  a&  in 
Ireland, 

\  In  Scotland  occupation  has  producedy^r/V/y, 

'    and  fobriety  and  indujlry 'joined  have  given 

property  ->  on  property  Unicn  has  fet  the  feal 

of  feciirity •,  and   Scotland  is  now,  if  not  the 

Xlichelt,  perhaps  the  happiefl:  portion  of  Great 

1  Britain. 

In  Ireland  Union  will  deftroy  prejudice, 
party,  paflion,  and  pride  ;  indujlry  will  pro- 
duce Jobriety^  and  both  will  produce  property^ 
on  which  union  will  fet  the  feal  of  Jecurity  ; 
her  honeft  people  will  then  not  be  houfed 
with  the  fwine — they    will   be   comfortably 

lodged, 
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lodged,'  warmly  cloathed,  and  well  fed  j  arnd 
they  will  fcarcely  believe  it  pofliblc  that  any 
of  their  forefathers  ferioufly  oppofed  a  mea- 
furc  which  had  produced  fuch  happy  effe&s 
to  pofterity. 


THE      END. 
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Friends f  and  Fellow  Citizens* 
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F  there  be  any  thing  that  can  conciliate  attention, 
or  create  confidence  in  the  appellations,  with  which 
I  accoft  you,  by  that  I  adjure  you,  to  give  this  addreft 
\  patient  hearing.  I  have  the  fame  intereft  with  you 
in  the  fubje&  of  'which  it  treats.  Do  not  conclude 
that,  becaufe  I  may  fee  it  in  a  different  light  from 
that  in  which  the  generality  of  you  feem  to  have 
^oniidered  it,  I  mud  be  your  enemy.  If  I  am 
your  enemy,  I  mud  be  my  own  enemy,  the  enemy 
of  all  that  ought  to  be  dear  to  tpe.  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  wrong  in  my  opinions  ;  but  I  can  do  you  no  injury, 
by  defiling  you  to  hear  what  I  have  to  urge  in  their 

favour. 
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favour.     If  I  catfnot  induce  you  to  think  with  nie^ 
you  will  only  be  where  you  are. 

I  own  I  cannot  fee  the  wifdom  or  the  prudence  in 
liftening  only  to  one  fide  of  the  queftion.  In  what 
tranfa&ion  of  trade,  or  bufinefs,  would  any  of  you 
think  himfelf  juftifiable,  if  he  refufed  to  lift  en  to  a 
matter  propofed  to  him  for  his  advantage,  with  an  at- 
tention equal  to  its  importance,  and  to  weigh  well  what 
might  be  urged  for  it  as  well  as  againft  it  ?  Would  it 
be  right  in  him  to  confident  through  no  other  me- 
dium  than  that  of  prejudice  and  violence,  and  paiTiqn  ? 
Or  to  run  the  rifle  of  facrificing  his  own  beft  in- 
terefts  to  the  partial  and  felfilh  views  of  men  having 
a  different  intereft  from  his  in  the  event  ? 

■  On  the  advantages,  or  difadvantages,  of  an  Union 
with  England,  the  great  bulk  of  you  muft  take  the 
opinions  of  others.  The  complicated  interefts  that 
are  involved  in  all  fuch  greit  political  queftions,  re- 
quire a  very  different  line  of  application  to  that 
which  you  purfue.  The  wifdom  of  our  conftitution 
has  provided,  that  all  fuch  queftions  fhould  be  dif- 
cuffed  and  fettled  by  your  two  Houfes  of  Parliament* 
advifinjr  the  king's  government.  One  of  thefe 
Houfes,  is  the  creature  and  the  organ  of  that  de- 
scription of  the  community,  in  which  you  are 
claffed  ;  it  is  peculiarly  employed  in  watching  over 
your  interefts,  andproviding  for  what  will  beft  promote 
andfecure  them.  But,  in  the  prefent  queftion  of  an 
tfnion,  the  perfons  who,  in  the  fuccefs  of.  the  mea- 
fufe,  forefaw  the  deftrudion  of  a  fyftem  which,  for 
centuries,  has  facrifitqed  the  peace  and  profperity  of 
the  great-body  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  the  pow- 
er and  aggrandizement  of  individuals,  would  not  truft 

'■"*-*'  their 
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their-canfe  toihe  great  deliberatiyecauTifel/ that  thus 
reprefents  you*,  when  Called"  upon  by>  the  father  of-his 
people,   to  remove  this  inveterate  abufe,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  happinefs,   without  any  regard  t<* 
the  ufurpationsof  any  peculiar  description  or  clafc  of 
ipen..    Thfcyinewthey  could  hav  e  np  chance,-  if  the 
matter  was  left  to   reafon.  and  argumeat,  and  plain 
fenfe:  And,  as  it  happened,  unfortunately,  that*  from.: 
local  circumftance6,  there  was  more  room  for  mifre- 
prefentation  in  the  effeds  which  a  Union  might  have: 
on  your  city,  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  Jdngdaov 
they  dire&ed  all  their  arts  and  intrigues  againft  you. 
They  laboured  to  feparate  you  from  your^arliament ; 
they  drove  you  to  take  this  great  queftion  into  your 
own  hands,  and  to  .decide  on  it  from  the  impulfeof 
paffions,  which  they  had  themfelves  excited. 

,  To  accomplifli  the  triumph  of  paffion  ovefrcafon, 
and  of  rafihnefs  and  precipitancy  over  caution  and 
deliberation,  a  few  fa&ious  words  thrown  in,  as  oil 
to  a  flame,  are  fufEcient  to  prodace  an  effe&  which 
it-  requires  a  long  train  of  fads,  and  a  lengthened 
chain  of  reafon,  to  counteract,  and  do  aWay,  Hence, 
"  That  Dublin  muft  be  ruined  by  the  Union  ;  k*. 
"  manufacturers  deprived  of  bread,  and  its  ihop- 
"  keepers  beggared"— Hence,  "  that  grafc.  fhould 
"  grow  in  Sackville-ftreet ;,  and  that  we  fhonldihoot 
"  fnipes  in  College-green,"  has  excited  an  universal, 

"frenzy  from  Kilmainham  to  the  Pigeon-houie  j  and 
every  oyfter-woman  in  the  ftreet  cries  out,  that 
her  trade  will  be  ruined,  and  that  Dublin  is  to  be  a 
defart. 

This  dreadful  calamity  is  to  be  the  unavoidable  ef- 

fe&  of  the  removal  of  our  Parliament— fo  it  is  baldly 

.    .       *  afferted ; 
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aflerted  ;  hit*,  to  give  this  affcrtion  any  weighty  your 
agitators  ought  to  prove'  to  you,  that  the  pf  efent  ftate 
of  your  capital  in  buildings,  in  population,  artd  in 
wealth,  has  been  entirely  owing  to  its  being* the  feat 
of  Parliament.  If  they  can  prove  this,  the  quef- 
tion,  ■  no  doubt,  would  be  foon  decided  in  their  fa- 
vour. But,  if  no  proportion  can  be  more  falfe,  or 
contrary  to  fad,  then  all  the  clamour  they  have  raif- 
ed  on  that  pretext,  has  been  the  effccV  of  grofs  mif- 
rrpxefentation,  and  an  unpardonable  abufe  of  the' 
confidence  you  have  placed  in  them. 

»  I  will  now  lay  a  ground  for  you  to  judge  of  this 
matter.  From  a  furvey  made  by  order  of  Govern- 
ment in  1753*  the  increafe  of  inhabitants  in  your  ci- 
ty fince  1711,  was  ftated  at  32, boo.  It  was  immedi- 
ately after  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  that 
the  great  increafc  began.  No  lefs  thon  1200  houfes 
were  that  year  pn  the  Stocks  at  once.  After  the 
Peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  the  encreafe  was  dill  greater.* 
All  this  Js  within  living  memory.  During  the  whole 
of  thefe  periods,  .and  until  1782,  the  Parliament 
-aflfembled  only,  once  in  two  years.  They  aflembled, 
even  then  oijly  for  a  -very  fliort  feffion.  Every  fecond 
winter  the  Members  of  either  Houfe  were  under  no 
neceflity  of  reforting  to  the  capital  in  their  character 
of  Legiflatbrs.  They  never  did  refort  to  it  in  that 
dhara&er.  Dublin,  therefore,  did  not  owe  its  flou- 
rifhing  ftate  to  the  mere  circumftance  of  having  the 
feat  of  Parliament  within  its  walls,  and  to  account  for 
it,  you  muft  look  to  forae  other  caufes. 

Now,  I  take  it,  that  what  thefe  caufes  arc,  it  re- 
quires no  great  depth  of  obfervation  to  trace.  I  ihall 
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clafs  them  &  they  appear  to  hie,  under  four  principal 
heads.   - 

.  ift.  TiU  within:*  period. of  sboitf  fifty  years,  pujr 
chief  Noblemen*  and  pjur.  v^ry  weaUhisft  ^ooamoners, 
refrted  chkEy  *t  -their  country  fejits,,  ex^rcitin^Uq^ 
pijt^iry»  *&4  ^qg&fcuog  a  cpflftan* ifltersourfe  with 
ifcejr  frjends  and  pqighbours>  Very  fei^  ampog  ffycqi 
h^  fa  fettled  bpfe  ,i$.  QuJMn  £yep  the  members 
of  ParliamexUr:d^i^g  .the  ftiQrt,  period  of  their;  air 
tern^te .  feitpn,  epnjepted  therafelyes  with  lodging*, 
.  or  took  up  their  tempQrary  refidence  in  fhofe  houfe^, 
which,  fince  your  modern  improvements  in  building, 
h^ye  been  configned ,  (q  the  better  fort  of  tradefmen 
and  mechanics.  Th?  fiddling  ^en^ry  fcarcely.ev ^r 
vifitedi  the  capital,  except  when :. dragged  to  it  by  a 
lawfuit,  or  fonjp  bi^neijs  of  unavoidably  exigency; 
and,  jt  wa$(  thpp  confuted  ,as,  a.  gqcat  diftin&ioa 
for  f  /amiiytp  take  lodgings  in  towa  for  a  PariU- 
mentjwjn^pf.  .-.,-. 

Butr  witlyn  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  all  this 
.has  heea  gradually  changing* ,  The  couptry  is  deferr- 
ed every  .-printer*  nof  pqlyoby  our  nojnlity  and  ehief 
gentry,  but  }>y  evxery  femily  jn  what  are  called:  the 
gqnteeler  ranks  of  life  5  and  eve^mppg  ^wealthy 
pfthe  pt^r.oqJers,  there  is  an  emuUtion.of  the  man- 
ners aijd  jc^ftqms  of  their  fetters,,  that  at^ra^s  thc^n 
aqd  their  families  jnfo  tfccSzms  vortex  pf  pleafure 
van4di<SpafioR.  .. 


2d.  The  commerce  of  the  country,  and  its  conse- 
quent wealth,  have  increafed  v^thin  the  fame  period 
to  x  degree,  feldom  equalled  j  n,  the  snnal?  tq{  a«y  .peo- 
ple*   Dublip  h*$  ncccflarily  had  a  com  (Panning  PJ$- 

portion 
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portion  of  their  increafe.  Befides  the  derhaBdj&  of  hct; 
own  inhabitants,  whether  fettled  or  occafional,  fhehad 
the  wealthieft  counties  of  the  kingdom  to  fupply 
with  many  of  the  articles  of  thef  moft  neceffary  con- 
film-ptioa,  and  with  all  the  articles  of  luxury  and  re- 
finement, whether  of  domeftic  or  foreign-  produces, 
from"  her  vicinity  to  the  Englifh  Coaft,  and  other  lo- 
cal cfrcfcmftaiices;  fhe  £lmoft  entirely  engroffed  att 
the  objfefts  of  fupply  from  Great  Britain ;  ind  ihe 
had,  befides,  a  monopoly  of,  the:  many  '  lucrative 
manufactures,  either  eftablfthed  of  old  within  he* 
pre'cin&s,  or  recently  fet  up  in  her  vicitiity. '  -         •  • 

Tn  proportion  as  her  merchants,  and  others,  fm>- 
proved  their  fortunes,  they  left  the  inconvenient 
Houfes;  built  m  other  days  for  the  mere  purpofe  df 
•fcufinefs,  to  their  clerks,  or  "their  Subordinate  part- 
ners, and  they,  either  built,  or  fwcbafed,  ;  others 
more fuited to  theirencrealed fortunes?.  They  crowd- 
ed into  the  ftreets  and  fquares  inhabited  by  perfonsdf 
the  higheft  rank  ;  and  they  vied  with  them  in  (hew, 
equipage,  and  all  the  luxttry  of  entertainment.  The 
relaxation  of  the  Popery  laws,  and  the  liberty  allow- 
ed to  Roman  Cathblics  to  take  leafesfbr  ever,  and  tb 
purchafe  fee  fimple  eftateS,  greatly  contributed  to 
this  emigration  from  the  old  to  the  new  city  ;  and, 
although  it  wta  apprehended  that  the  quays," jatfti 
other  quarters,  where  perfohs'  of  this  defcriptioii 
formerly  refided,  might  fufifer  by  the  change,  ;the 
fa&  proved  that  the  houfes  in  thofe  quarters  had  even 
encreafed  in  value,  and  were  inftantly  re-oceupi- 
cd/  •'    '  '...:/. 

*"-  ■    .  •*..•{.;,.      ,v  .♦.    .  *  - 

The  wealthier  and  the  more  enterprifing  fhop- 
kcepers,  were  equally  anxious,   though  from  other 

views* 
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views,  to  purfuc  the  courfe  <?f  fafhiop,  as  it  fliifted  its 
abodes.  The  Liberty,. and  the  old  city,  weredeff  to 
new  occtipiers  ;  and  the  builders  could  fcarcely  run 
*ip  boufes  with  fufficjent  celerity,  to  anfwer  the  im- 
patience of  tradesmen,  contending  tor  fituations  in 
the  new  ftreets. 

3d.  The  increafe  of  wealth  caufing  gn  increafa  in 
the  transfer,  and  fhifting  of  property  of  every  kind, 
necef&rily  multiplied. the 'members  of  the:  Bar,  and 
all  that  defcription  of  perfons  who  live  by. the  Law. 
Thefe  men,  with  their  families,  are,  by  their  pro- 
feffion,  obliged  to  rcfide  where  the  Courts  of  Law 
are  permanent.  They  too,  as  they  rife,  quit  ^he 
quarters  of  the  city  inhabited  of  old  by  the  profcf- 
fion.  They  move  from  the  old  ftreets  to  the  new, 
in  a  gradual  progrefs  with  their. bufineft,  and  the  fuc- 
ceffion,  daily  encreafing in  its  numbers,  is  never  known 
to  fail.  In  their  train  appear  their  clients,  coile&$d 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  leading  after  theni 
all  who  are  neceflary  to  their  refpeftivecaufes ;  and  this 
great  influx  rolls  incefiantly  into  your  capital  at  ftated 
periods  throughout  the  year. 

4th.  You  have  a  Vice-Royal  Court  eftablifhed  in 
the  centre  of  your  city,  of  very  great  fHte  and  fplen- 
dour,  fuch  as  becomes  the  dignity  of  the  nation.—* 
This  Court  is  at  once  the  feat  of  fafhion,  and  the 
feat  of  the  government— In  all  that  is  connected  with 
the  refinements  of  pleafure — in  all  that  is  connected 
with  the  (late — in  all  eftablinhments,  whether  civil  or 
military — in  the  different  public  offices  :  the  exche- 
quer, the  treafury,  the  cuftoms,  the  poft-office,  in 
the  great  directing  departments  of  the'  army  ;  in  the 
various  boards,  as  well  for  general  purpofes  as  for  the 
v  B  internal 
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internal  regulation  of  the  city,  in  whatever  is  con- 
ne£ted  with  the  government,  the  revenue,  the  police 
of  the  country,— -all  hare  contributed  to  the 
prefent  extent,  heauty,  population,  and  wealth  06  the 
capital. 

Thefe  I  take  to  be  among  the  principal  caufes  of 
your  prefent  fkrarifliing  .ftate.  They  are  obvious  to 
yourfelves-  Now,  the  queftion  is,  to  fee  how  they 
are  to  be  affe&ed  by  removing  the  feat  of  Parliament. 
How  will  that  circum  fiance  tend  either  to  rob  you  or 
thefe  fources  of  your  protper ity, .  or  to  interrupt  their 
operation  ?  If  it  can  be  proved*  not  merely  by  any 
Speculations,  but  by  evidence  not  to  be  rcfitfted^  that 
they  are  totally  unconne&ed  with  the  refideace.of  your 
•Parliament,  and  that  in  no  poffible  way  they  can  be 
affeded  by  its  removal  to  any  other  part  of  the  em- 
pire* you  will  judge  of  the  alarm  into  which  you 
have  been  thrown,  and  you  will  be  enabled  fairly  to 
eftimate  the  raotive^pf  thofe  who  have  raifed  it. 

In  carrying  on  this  inquiry,  I  will  reverfe  the  or- 
der in  which  I  clafied  the  different  heads. 

The  Union  is  to  make  no  change  in  the  eflfablMh- 
ment  of.  your  Vice-Royal  Court ;  it  is  ft  ill  to  diftin- 
guifh  and  adorn  your  city,  and  to  remain  among  you 
.in  all  its  fplendour,  a  nek  with  all  its  (late.  It  will 
ftill  continue  to  draw  within  its  circle,  from  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  the  rank  and  the  iafhion,  the 
gaiety  and  the  amufement,  that  contribute  their  part 
in  giving  employment  to  your  tradefmen  and  manu- 
facturer s^  and  that  require  your  prefent  fupply,  as  well 
q{  the  luxuries  as  of  the  neceffarics  of  life.  You 
are  to.  have  your  Lord  Lieutenant  at  the  head  of  his 
prefent  exteriiive  and  fplendid  eftablifhment.     You 

arp- 
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arc  to  have  your  exchequer,  ybugt^fcfiifjr*  yo^r  civil 
and  war  offices,  your  pott-office*- your  board  of  cuf* 
toms,  in  all  its  high  eft  as  well  as  lowe$  o$Lces,  in  all 
the  numerous  ramifications  into  whi<ah  *  ifc  brai^hef 
out.  The  various  departments  connected  with  the 
regulation  of  the  army,  with  its  ctet&igj:  *$d  victual- 
ling, and  the  feveral  boards  they  i^^M^^ilJi.ftill  be 
permanent  amongft  you;  and  it  would  be  an  idle 
abufe  of  your  time  to  detail  to  you  the  advantages 
you  are  to  continue  to  derive  from  the-,  numbers,  as 
?well  of  commiffioners  of  thfc  firft  rank  a**d  confc- 
<juerice,  as  of  other  officers  of  a  more  fubojdinatc 
defcription,  attached  to  fodiverfififcd  an  eft*Wi(fc«ateti 
or  the  confutnption  they  create. 

Your  courts  of  law  areftijlto  be  ftatiqnary  in  your 
capital.  Its  great  officers,  with  alt  their  train,  fts 
judges,  its  members  of  every  name  and  defcription, 
mutt  neceflarily  refide  among  you,  and  with  them 
their  crqpds  of  clients  and  litigants,  increasing  with 
the  inercafed  wealth  of  the  natioq,  will  continue  to 
pour  regularly  into  your  ftreets,  * 

With  refpe&  to-  your  commerce,  your  trade,  and 
your  manufactures,  I  have  heard  niMch  declamation, 
but  not  one  word  of  rational  inveftigafion.  or  inquiry* 
In  the  very  outfetof  thisbufinefs,  and  before  the  terms 
of  the  Union  could  be  fubmitted  to  Parliament,  your 
merchants  and  your  bankers  were  amongft  the  firft  to 
affembie,  ^nd  declare  their  opinions  again  ft  the  mea- 
fure.  They  gave  to  the  public,  with  all  due"  folem- 
nity,  the  refolutions  on  which  they  agreed.  You 
would,  naturally,  have  expected  that  they  {hould  have 
entered  into  fome  invert igation  of  the  trade  of  the 
country,  as  it  was  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  Union  ; 
That  they  would  have  pld  you  how  the  mercantile, 
JJ  %  and 
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and  manufa&uritig.  interefts  were  ro.  be  injur- 
ed by  it.  Not  a  word  of  the  kind  appeared  upon  the 
face  of  their  proceedings.  They  gave  you  a  firing 
of  political  maxims,  and  prefcribed  the  form  of  all 
thofe  violent' -and  inflammatory  refolutions,  which, 
without  the  interference  of  cooler  heads  and  wiftr  men, 
would  hare  longefre  this  deluged  your  ftreets  in  blood: 
:>;*jc  • 
An  interval  of  inveftigation  and  reflection  produced 
that  fortunate  change  of  opinion  on  the  fubje&in  other 
parts  of  the 'kingdom,  that  obtained  a  majority  in  fa- 
vour of  the  meafure  ii^  Parliament,  in  January  laft, 
and  the  terms  were  detailed  and  propofo4  for  difcuflion. 
What  was  the  conduit  of  your  agitating  Merchants 
and  Bankers  in  confequeoce  ?  Did  they  calmly  and 
difpaffionately  weigh  thcfe  terms  ?  Did  they  give 
themfelves  time  or  leifure  to  enquire  how  they  were  to 
affect  the  mercantile  interefts  of  the  kingdom  at  large, 
and  particularly  of  this  great  commercial  City  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind  appeared  in  their  new  refolu- 
tions* The  terms  were  no  more  mentioned  by  them,  or 
alluded  to,  than  if  they  were  ftill  to  be  conjectured 
and  guefled  at  for  condemnation  and  abufe  by  the  com- 
mittee of  fcribbling  lawyers,  who  excited  your  paf- 
fions  to  frenzy.  They  continued  to  addrefs  you  in 
the  fame  ftile  of  declamation  without  reafoning,  of  af- 
fertion  without  proof,  and  of  menace  and .  violence 
without  piudence  or  difcretion,  which  difgraced  their 
meetings  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  Seflion  of  Par- 
liament. 

They  tell  you,  indeed,  what  it  required  none  of  thefe 
ghofts  to  tell  you,  that  "  the  commerce  of  Ireland 
"  and  her  manufactures  have  improved  beyond  ex- 
**  ample  fincethe  year  1782  ;"  and  hence   they  ar- 
gue, 
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gue,  that  an  Union  will  be  their  ruin.  But  how  do 
they  prove  this  ?  •«  Becaufe  it  was  the  virtue  of  the 
**  Irifh  Parliament  that  eftablifhed  the  Conftitution 
"  of  178a.  It  is  to  that  Conftitution  we  owe  all  our 
"  commercial  advantages  and  improvements  :  and  if 
41  the  Irifh  Parliament  be  removed,  Vc  muft  lofe 
"  that  Conftitution  and  all  its  advantages  together." 

I  will  not  here  enter  into  a  political  inveftigation 
of  the  do&rine  that  aflerts,  that  the  Union  is  to  an- 
nihilate the  Conftitution  as  fettled  in  1782.  I  con- 
fine  myfelf  in  this  Addrefs  to  the  confideratibn  bf  the 
intereftsof  your  City,  in  the  event  of  the  ineafure. 
On  this  ground  I  affert,  that  it  is  not  to  the  fettlement 
of  1782,  that  Ireland  owes  her  unexampled  increafe 
'in  her  commerce  and  manufa&ure.  The  monopoly 
which  England  granted  to  our  linens  in  her  own  mar- 
ket, and  the  bounties  fhe  gave  on  their  re-exportation 
into,  the  very  fpring  and  fountain  of  our  national 
wealth  and  profperity,  were  granted  long  before  that 
period.  The  grant  of  a  participation  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  Englifli  colonies,  the  next  great  fource 
of  our  profperity,  was  previous  to  that  period ;  how  then 
can  the  Conftitution,  fettled  "  by  the  virtue  of  the 
Irifh  Parliament"  at  that  period,  have  been  in  any  way 
inftrumentai  iq  thofe  fignal  inftances  of  Britifh  libe-, 
rality,  or  if  you  choofe,  of  Britifh  Wifdom, 
that  have  laid  the  foundations  of  your  prefent 
profperity  ?  The  colonies  were  the  purchafe  of  the 
blood  of  England— -they  were  the  acquifition  of  her 
own  treafures,  the  work  of  her  own  induftry — they 
were  her  offspring,  nurtured  and  matured  by  her  into 
a  ftate  of  manhood.  She  had  entered  into  fuch  a 
cpmpadt  with  them,  as  that  relation  authorifed.  She 
engaged  herfelf  to  purchafe  their  commodities,  to  the 
exclufion  of  ajl  fimilar  productions  in  every  otl?er 

country ; 
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Country  ;  and  they  pledged  thcAifelves  in  return,  to 
carry  their  commodities  to  no  market  but  her's. 
A  tradewith  them  of  any  kind,  or  to  any  extent,  was 
therefore  a  favor  granted  to  Ireland  by  the  Briti/h  le- 
giflature.  It  is,  therefore,  to 'that  favor,  and  not 
to  the  virtue  of  the'Irifti  Parliament,  that  your  mer- 
chants ought  to  have  attributed  the  advantages  which 
they  fo  highly  extol,  and  hi  which  youi  capital  has 
Jhared  beyond  any  other  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  fome  other  advantages,  and 
thofe  very  considerable,  by  which  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Ireland  have  been  benefited  fince  the  peri- 
od of  178a  ;  but,  as  they  depended  on  England,  it  is 
to  her  Parliament,  and  not  your's,  that  you  are  to 
attribute  them.  They  were  owing  to  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  Englifh  minifters  amongft  you.  They 
•were  extorted  by  no  compulfion,  no  menaces  from 
your  Parliament,  no  alarming  ftate  of  the  public  mind. 
They  were  conceffions,  which  England  faw  were  due 
to  you  in,  juftice  and  found  policy*  Hence  the  tri- 
umph of  the  anxiety  of  that  country  for  the  welfare 
of  Ireland  over  her  moft  ancient  prejudices,  when 
by  an  aft  ef  her  Parliament  fhe  relaxed  the  fyftem 
of  her  navigation  laws  in  our  favor ;  when  by  an 
afl  of  her  Parliament  (he  permitted  the  produ&ion* 
of  her  colonies  to  be  imported  through  Ireland  into 
her  home  market  j-— Hence  the  conceffions  fhe  made 
by  an  aft  of  her  Parliament  relative  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  fail  cloth,  from  which  this  country  had  rea-» 
fon  to  expeft  fuch  extenfive  benefits. 

All  thefe  conceffions,  producing  all  the  advantages, 
to  which  you  are   in  fo  great  a  degree  to  afcribe  the 
prefent  flourishing  (late  of  your  capital,  your  politi- 
cal 
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cal  meeting  of  merchant  agitators^  would.  m*ke  yo* 
fuppofe  were  not  cowceffions  but  extort  ions  from  Engr 
Jand.  Tbtey  would  represent  them  as  c<>nquefts, gain-r 
ed  overker  by  the  exertions,  of  your  virtuous  repre? 
fentatives,  when  they  -adferted  .  the  independence  pf 
your  legiflatwe.  I  have  laid  undejmble  fads  hefbx? 
you,  by  which  y©»  may  :ytaurfelve&ju%e  of  tbe.tr uth 
or  falfehood  of  thefe  affiamptians.  .  I  will  only  qhfi?£y$ 
to  you,  that  if  you. had  nfr  Separate  legiflaxure, ,  yo* 
would -have  been  many  years  ,previo,us,jto  17^2  ify 
pofTeffionof  tbefe.and  of  ev^ry  other,  fource  of  wealth 
connected  with  the  commerce  of.  England.  There 
would  have  befen  no  room  for.  demands  on  the  one 
hand,  or  for  conceiSons.  on,  the  other.  The  wife  po- 
licy of  Cromwell  had  defigned  tkefe  bleiTmgs  for  you  ; 
and  had*  not  the  Union  he  formed,  between  the  thre? 
kingdoms,  as  the  moft  effedtuaL means  bis  great  and 
comprehenfive  mind  could  devife  to  fecure  their  fa- 
lid  and  permanent  interefts,  been,  unfortunately*  in- 
cluded-among  the  regulations  of  this  the  rnofr  £agar 
cious  of  all  politicians,  which. were  fet  afide  at. the 
Reiteration,  we  fliould  not  have  experienced  any  of 
the  miferiesf  that  have  fo  long  retarded  the  advaacer 
ment  of  cur  country. 

But?,  fuppofing  thefe  infinuations  to  be  founded — 
fuppofing  that  all  thefe  great  advantages  had  been  ex- 
torted from  England — what  then  ?  How  would  tr^is 
affefttheprefent  queftion  ?  How  are  you  to  be  de- 
prived of  them  by  thd  proje&ed  Union  ?  They  were 
extorted  from  England — Granted.  But  England  now 
comes  forward  with  a  voluntary  offer  to  ratify  and  con- 
firm them  to  you  forever.  They  have  all  been  granted 
under  certain  regulations  and  conditions  ;  they  are  re- 
vocable by  the  fame  power  that  granted  them,  and  no 
one  will  be  hardy  enough  to  maintain,  that  our  two 

Houfes 
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Houfes  could  compel  England  to  continue  them  to 
u$.  She  now  comes  forward  to  relinquish  all  power 
of  revoking  them— fhe  comes  forward  with  a  propo- 
ftil  to  mix  and  blend  all  our  political  and  commercial 
interefh  together;  fo  as  never  hereafter  to  leave  any 
room  for  thofe  jealoufies  and  miftinder  (landings,  which 
have  fo  often  fubiifted,  and  in  the  councils  and  pro- 
ceedings of  your  agitators,  at  this  moment  fubfift 
between  the  two  country  to  change  or  abrogate. 
She  offers  to  make  them  as  much  our  own,  as  they 
are'  her  own  ->  to  inveft  us  with  as  unalienable  a  right 
in  them,  as  (he  herfelf  poffeffes,  and  to  impart  to 
us  a  full  and  independent  pofleffion,  not  only'of  thofe, 
but  all  the  other  benefits  of  that  commerce  that  has 
raifed  her  to  her  prefent  pre-eminence  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  has  made  her  the  wonder  and 
the  envy  of  the  world* 

When  the  famous  Irifh  Proportions  wiftre  framed 
in  this  country,  one  of  the  principal  fources  of 
wealth  they  propofed  to  open  to  you,  was,  what 
was  called  the  Channel.  Trade.  By  the  arrange- 
ments then  in  contemplation  for  accomplishing  this 
object,  not  only  the  Engliih  market  would  he  open 
to  us  for  thofe  produ&ions  and  manufactures  of  our 
own,  en  the  importation  of  which  into  England, 
there  are  duties  amounting  to  a  prohibition,  but  alfo 
feveral  articles  wanting  in  our  markets,  and  effential 
to  our  manufa&ures,  on  the  exportation  of  which 
from  England  to  this  country,  high  duties  are  laid, 
or  with  duties  confidcrably  lowered. 

It  cannot,   as  yet,   be  forgotten  in  what  founding 
terms  certain  perfons  amongfl  us  extolled  the  advan- 
tages which  IrelaiJfl  was  to  derive  from  the  regula- 
tions 
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tions  thus  propofed  in  1785.  I  will  not  enter,  into 
details.  Their  *  fpceches  are  printed,  and  to  them 
I  refer  you  for  what  thole  gentlemen  thought  of  the 
Propofitions,  as  they  were  to  affeft  the  manufafiture 
of  your  cottons,  your  worfted  and  mixed  fluffs,  your 
low  woollens,  as  they  were  to  fecure  you  againft  all  fu- 
ture prohibitions  on  coals,  rock-falt,  bark,  tin,  hops, 
and  other  articles,  moft  of  which  could  be  got  only  from 
England. 

It  now  fuits  the  views  and  interefts  of  thofe  very  men 
to  depreciate  what  they  fo  highly  extolled^  They  re- 
prefent  the  boon  now  offered  to  us  by  England,  although 
heightened  by  many  additional  advantages  of  t|je  greateft 
magnitude  beyond  what  were  propofed  in  that  day,  as  of 
no  value.  They  are  men  of  great  verfatilify  of  parts, 
of  great  ingenuity,  plaufible,  infinuating;  they  will  ne- 
ver be  at  a  lofs  to  reprefent  what  they  wifh  you  to 
believe  in  the  moft  impofmg  colours.  But  your  plain 
fenfe  would  tell  you,  if  you  would  but  give  it  fair  play, 
that  what  it  was  madnefs  to  reje&  in  1785,  as  they  then 
afferted  it  was,  it  cannot  be  wifdom  to  rejeft,  when  in 
,  1800  it  is  again  offered,  highly  enhanced  in  its  value,  and 
with  many  additional  advantages j  that  what  was  to  procure 
you  only  conditional  benefits,  granted  by  a  Power  that 
was  independent  of  you,  on  aTreatyof  Commerce,  which 
although  calling  itfelf  final,  depended  on  the  will  and 
caprice  of  the  refpe&ive  Legiflators,  and  which  was 
formed  on  terms  that  might  not  be  obferved  on  either  fide, 
cannot  be  of  equal  value,  as  when  thefe  advantages  are 
made  your   own  in  full,  and,   I  may  fay,  natural  en* 

*  See  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  John  Fostsr,  on  the  Irifh  Pro- 
portions, in  the  printed  Debates,  taken  down  by  WooBFACtr;  «nd  reviled 
ky  the  different  Speakers,  as  Mr.  Woodfcil  afferts. 

C  joyment 
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-joyment  and  fruition,  depending  on  no  conditions  j  fe- 
,  cured  to  you  exa6ily  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are  fe- 
curcd  to  the  country  that  grants  them  to  you ;  and  that 
if  there  is  any  change,  it  muft  be  in  the  interefts  and 
views  of  thefe,  men,  and  not  in  the  thing  itfelf. 

But  leaving  thefe  Hon.  Gentlemen  to  reconcile  their 
own  inconfiftencies,  and  to  anfwer  for  them  to  their 
country,  whofe  confidence  in  them  they  abufe  to  deceive 
and  miflead,  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  laying  before 
you  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  ftrongeft  proofs,  that  in 
many  of  the  manufa&ures,  in  which  Dublin  is  moft  inT 
tcrefted,  the  opening  of  ythe  Englifh  market,  under  the 
propofed  terms  of  the  Union,  will  become  to  you  a 
iburce  of*encreafing  wealth  and  profperity.  I  will  fub- 
mit  to  you  the  opinions  of  the  beft  judges  on  the  quef- 
tion ;  the  depofitions  given  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  of  England,  by  the  moft  wealthy  Engliih 
manufaflurers,  in  their  interefted  and  felfifh  alarm  at  the 
propofal  of  throwing  open  the  Englijh  market  to  the 
manufa&urers  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Robert  Peele,  a  Calico  manufacturer  an4  printer, 
depofed,  that  he  then  paid,  in  excife  duties,  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  From  this  circumftance 
you  will  form  fome  judgment  of  the  extent  to  which  he 
carried  on  this  manufadiure,  and  his  opinions  will  have 
t  proportionate  weight  with  you.  This  gentleman  being 
aflced  what  he  conceived  would  be  the  effeft  of  permit-? 
ting  the  articles  in  which  he  dealt  to  be  imported  fionri 
Ireland  into  the  Britiih  market,  anfwered, .  "  If  the 
<c  Irifh  are  allowed'  to  fend  their  goods  to  the  Engliih 
cc  market,  they  will  not  only  injure  us  in  our  home  trade, 
"  but  we  have  great  reafon  to  fear,  that  they  will   draw 

"  fo 
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u  fo  much  ready  money  from  this  country,  as  ta  enable 
*s  them  to  give  credit  to  foreign  countries,  and  very  ma- 
cc  tcrially  injure  that  trade."-- — Being  afked  if  Eng- 
land had  not  a  fuperiority  in  the*  cotton  manufactures  ? 
he  anfwered,  "  The  fuperiority,'  if  we  have  it,  is  of 
"that  nature,  that  it  can  be  eafity  removed  into  a  neigh-* 
"  bourrng  kingdom;  and  fo  touch  am  Ifatisfied  of  it, 
cc  that  fince  the  Irifh  refolutions  came  before  the  Hottfc, 
cc  I  have  wrote  to  a  principal  houfe  in  Ireland,  :ta  ha>te  a 
"  connexion  with  it,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the  con- 
"fumption  of  Bnglarii"  He  was.  afked,  if  England 
could  lofe  her  cotton  manufa&ure  in  any  way  but  by 
{he  lofs  of  herin,duftry?  he  anfwered,  "That  he  thought 
"  England  might  lofe  hertmanufa6tory,  by  the  Englifh 
et  pianufa6hirer  of  property  employing  his  capital  in 
<c  Ireland*  Thflt  he  would  certainty  employ  it  there  himfclf% 
"  if  the  Britifh  market  fhould  be.  opened  to  Ireland.  That 
<c  he  ha4  hard  many  perfons  in  the  manufacture  declare  the 
€e  farm  intentions  land  his  oznm  deter mi  nation  wa$  to  remove 
et  part  of  his  manufacture^  and  employ  part  of  hi*  capital 
"  there  immediately" 

This  gentleman,  from  having  been  a  witnefs  at  the 
bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  is  now  a  member  of  it  j 
having  by  his  induftry,  and  his  (Spirit  of  commercial  en- 
terprife,  raifed  himfelf  to  that  honourable  diftinc- 
tion.  In  his  fpeech  on  the  Vaion,  which  he  has  printed, 
he  maintained  the  fame  opinions  which  lie  delivered  in 
.1785. — He  acknowledged  that' the  principal  manufac- 
turing towns  in. England  wquld  be  injured  by  the  roea? 
furc;  but  with  all  thp  enlarged  views  of  a  Bririfh  mer. 
chant  aod  lcgiflator^jjc^prejerred  the  general  inicTcfte  to 
all  local  confideratiohs. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Jofeph  Smith,  a  gentleman  in  the  fame  bufinefs, 
and  who  alfo  paid  upwards  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds 
inexcife,  made  fimilar  depofitions ;  and  expreflcd  fimi- 
lar  intentions  of  employing  his  capital  in  Ireland ;  and 
he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Peele,  fupported  their  opinions  on 
this  fubjeft  by  reafons,  which  it  would  fwell  this  Addrefe 
to  too  great  a  length  to  tranferibe  from  the  printed  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  one  of  the  wealthieft  men  in 
the  fuftian  trade,  and  who  was  delegated  by  the  town  of 
Manchefter  to  look  to  the  interefts  of  that  trade,  being 
aflced,  if  he  did  not  think  that  on  the  cotton  manufac- 
turers of  Ireland  having  the  Englifh  market  open  to 
them*  they  would  underfell  the  manufa&urers  at  Man- 
cheft  He  anfwered  :  "  In  the  fuftian  trade,  in  which 
€C  lam  concerned,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  could  at 
"  this  time  do  it ;  and  I  have  every  reafon  to  believe  that 
"  in  a  ftiort  time  they  would  underfell  us  in  other 
€i  articles."  The  fame  he  faid  of  the  cheque  trade,  and 
of  the  fmall  ware  trade,  that  is^  tapes,  garters,  bind- 
ings, &c.  &c. — and  he  added,  that  ne  had  been  told  by 
the  fivft  manufa&urer  in  Manchefter  in  the  (ilk  way, 
"  that  if  the  Irifih  refolutions,  as  they  affefled  the  home 
cc  market,  were  to  pafs  into  a  law,  he  could  not  cany  on 
( c  his  trade  in  England." 

Mr.  Walker  further  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith,   of  Manchefter,  in  which  was  this 

paffage : — €t  The  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  fmall 

6C  ware  manufa&uve  may  be  three  thoufand,  who  will  be 

"  foon  compelled  to  emigrate,  if  the  Englifh  market  be 

fC  opened  to  Ireland.     F*r  my  own  fart,  I  cannot  hefuatt 

"  a  moment  to  declme  my  firm  intention  of  going  to  Ire- 

"  fond".  i 

\  Depofitions 
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Dcpofitions  and  declarations  of  a  fimilar  nature  were 
made  before  the  Englifh  Houfe  of  Commons  on  this  oc- 
cafion  by  the  fi Ik- weavers,  and  the  workers  in  mixed 
filks;  by  the  ftationers  and  paper  manufacturers;  by 
perfons  engaged  in  the  export  of  (hoes  ;  by  tanners  ; . 
by  fadlers;  by  the  manufacturers  of  cut  glafe  and' 
earthen-ware ;  by  the  iron-mongers ;  by  the  foap-boilrrs 
and  tallow-chandlers ;  but  I  pafe  thefe  to-  come  to  the. 
evidence  laid  before  the  Houfe  in  fupport  of  a  petition 
from  the  low  woollen  and'  the  worfted  fluff  manufac- 
turers. This  petition  ftated  it  as  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  thefe  manufacturers,  that  the  opening  of  the  Englifh 
market  to  fimilar  articles  of  manufacture  in  Ireland, 
would  beliighly  injurious  to  that  trade ;  that  they  em- 
ployed in  their  manufa6ture  large  quantities  of  Irifh  yarn, 
as  Irifh  wool  was  particularly  well  adapted  for  making 
fuch  goods,  and  as  they  could  not  procure  fufficient 
Englifh  yarn  for  the  extent  to  which  they  then  carried 
on  the  manufactory;  that,  therefore,  if  the  Englifii 
market,  in  which  there  was  the  greateft  demand  for  fuch 
goods,  as  they  formed  the  chief  drefs  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  labouring  orders,  fhould  be  opened  to  Ire- 
land,' the  Irifh  manufacturers  would,  of  courfe,  work 
upon  their  own  materials;  and  having  them  at  a  rata  io 
difproportionabty  cheaper,  they  could  not  fail  to  under- 
fell  the  Englifh  manufacturer  in  his  own  market,  even 
if  there  was  nothing  elfe  in  their  favour.  The  purport 
of  this  petition  was  fuppoited  by  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Richard  Sharp,  a  conliderable  woollen  and  woifted  ma- 
nufacturer; and  he  concluded  his  depofition  by  ob- 
ferving,  tc  that  he  had  it  from  the  beft  poffible  infor- 
*c  mation,  that  fhalloons  wrought  in  Ireland  were  better 
"than  any   that  were  ever   manufactured  at    Rumfey, 

€C  which 
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ff  which  is  the  beft  manufactory  in  England,  and  that  it 
<c  was  brought*  conliderably  lower." 

But  it  was  not  only  the  manufacturers  of  low  wool- 
lens and  worfted. fluffs  that  were  thus  alarmfcd:  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  the  finer  cloths  came  alfo  forward  to  ex- 
prefs  their  fears.  It  was  not,  they  faid,  that  they  were 
under  any  apprehenfion  that  this  branch  of- the  manu- 
facture would  be  immediately  affected  by  the  new  fyftern, 
as  the  Irifh  manufacturer  was  not  as  expert  as  the  Eng- 
lifh.  But  "thefe  reflecting  men  did  not  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  impofed  upon  by  that  fpecious  argument,  which 
you  all  admit  implicitly,  and  by  which  you  are  chiefly 
mifled,  that  under  o\xx  preffnt  circumftances,  and  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  our  manufactures,  we,  cannot  pretend  to 
meet  the  Englifh  manufacturer  in  his  market,  or  fuffer 
him  to  come  into  our  own.  To  enable*  us  to  do  fo,  is 
the  great  object  of  the  propofed  Union,  as  it-  was  then 
of  the  original  Irifh  Propofitions ;  and  it  was  under  this 
impreffion  that  the  woollen  manufacturers  Mated,  that 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  two  countries,  the  facility  with 
which  flcilful  Englifh  weavers  might  pafs  into  Ireland, 
and  the  great  encouragement  that  would  not  fail  to  be 
given  to  them,  this  advantage,  from  the  inferiority  in 
the  Irifh  finer  cloths,  would  not  long  fubfift.  As  to  the 
raw  material,  England  would  poffefs  no  advantage  over  , 
Ireland  in  that  eifential  particular.  Ireland  makes  cloths 
of  her  own  wool,  as  high  as  twelve  {hillings  a  yard. — 
This  wool  is  fit  to  mix  with  the  Spanifh  wool,  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  finer  and  coarfer  Englifh  wools  are 
mixed  with  it  to  make  the  fecond  cloths.  The  fine 
cloths' of  the.  Devizes,  and  the  country  about  it,  are 
entirely  made  of  the  Spanifh  wool.  This  the  Irifh  ma- 
nufacturer can  purchafe  in  the  fame  way  as  the  Englifh ; 
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he  pays  only  the  fame  original  price  for  it,  but  he  pro- 
cures it  at  a  lefs  expence  of  freight.  From  all  thefe 
circumftances,  the  woollen  manufacturers  concluded, 
that  if  the  Irifli  manufacturers  had  not  yet  turned  their 
attention  to  any  plan  of  improving  their  manufacture 
of  fine  woollen  cloths,  to  an  extent  to  alarm  England, 
it  was  chiefly  becaufe  the  exclufion  from  the  Britifh  mar- 
ket gave  them  no  encouragement  to  divert  any  part  of 
their  capital  that  way;  but  they  contended,  that  when  the 
Britifh  market  fhould  be  opened  to  them,  with  all  the 
encouragement  of  fhortcr  conveyance*  quicker  fale,  and 
fpeedicr  returns  than  the  other  markets  could  afford  them, 
they  would  fpeedily  have  their  proportion  with  the  Bri- 
tifh raanufa6lurer  in  this,  the  great  obje6t  of  their 
wifhes. 

(  Jf  fuch  were  the  apprehenfions  of  thefe  manufac- 
turers from  the  propofed  treaty  of  1785?  under  which 
the  exports  of  Britifh  wool  were  to  remain  prohibited, 
what  would  they  have  felt,  if,  as  is  to  be  the  confequence 
of  the  Union,  the  ftaple  commodity  of  Englifh  wtoo1, 
that  lafting  objeel  of  *  Englifh  jealpufy,  had  been  con- 
ceded to  Ireland,  and  fecured  to  the  Iiifli  manufacturer 
for  ever  ?  and  the  Britifh  market  opened  to  Irifli  wool- 
lens of  all  kinds  at  low  duties. 

The  laft  manufacturers  whom  I  fhall  mention  as  hav- 
ing come  forward  on  this  alarm,  arc  the  manufacturers 
from  Norwich.  From  their  evidence  it  appeared  that 
they  could  buy  in  Norwich  fuch  Irifli  worfted  yarri 
as  is  cflential  to  that  manufacture,  cheaper  than  the 
Englifh,  although  it  was  fubject  to  four  or  five  duties 
before  it  reached  them,  and  was  alfo  fubjc6l  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  voyage,   and  of  the  carriage,   in  addition 
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fo  the  internal  daties  in  Ireland.  From  thefe  circum- 
fiances,  one  of  their  manufacturers  depofed,  that  upon 
a  fiir  and  juft  calculation,  Ireland  could  manufacture  her 
worried  yarn,  in  fimilar  articles,  45  per  cent',  cheaper  than 
.England.  Was  it  not,  therefore,  he  faid,  obvious  to  con- 
clude, that  Ireland  would  turn  her  attention  immediately 
to  this  manufacture,  and  that  either  the  Irifh  or  the 
Englifh  capitalifts  would  be  able  to  underfell  England 
even  in  her  own  market? 

If  I  were  to  write  volumes  in  anfwer  to  the  men 
whofe  views  jt  now  fuits  to  depreciate  the  opening  of  the 
Englifh  market  to  out  manufactures,  and  to  whom, 
through  all  their  felf-contradictions,  you  are  infatuated 
enough  to  give  implicit  unenquiring  credit, I  could  not  do 
it  fo  effectually  as  by  fubmitting  to  you  the  opinions  and 
declarations  of  perfons  fo  deeply  interefted  in  the  quef- 
tion>  and  fo  competent  to  decide  upon  it.  They  did  not 
require  to  be  told,  that  if  the  Englifh  market  was  to  be 
thrown  open  to  Ireland,  the  Irifh  market  wduld  be 
equally  thrown  open  to  England;  they  knew  it,  but 
they  alfo  knew,  that  in  many  effential  branches  of  manu- 
facture they  polfelfed  no  fuperiority  over  us  ;  and  that 
in  thofe  in  which  they  excelled^  it  was  the  ver  object: 
of  the  fyftem  to  raife  us  to  a  level  with  them,  and  that 
this  would  be  its  neceffary  operation* 

The  event  is  too  recent  that  you  fhould  be  reminded  of 
it  The  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh  manufacturers,  and 
the  clamours  of  the  oppofition  in  this  country,  prevailed 
with  the  Englifh  parliament^  It  refufed  to  confirm  the 
fettlemeiit  to  which  the  parliament  of  Ireland  had  car- 
ried it ;  and  Ireland  rejected  it,  as  it  was  fent  back  al- 
tered and  amended  by  the  Minifter. 
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But  the  fyfteirf  of  the  propbfed  Union,  as  ii  is  to  afc 
fe£t  your  trade  and  your  manufactures  ftands  upon  very 
different  ground,  and  holds  out  much  higher  ad- 
Vantages,  1  will  proceed  to  ftate  this  to  you,  and  to 
apply  all  I  have  advanced  on  .that  iubjeft  to  the  piarticu- 
lar  intereft  of  your  city. 

BefideS  the  jeailoufies  of  the  Englifh  mariufa&urersi 
alarmed  at  the  introdu&ion  of  the  manufa&ures  of  Ire- 
land jnto  their  own  market,  there  #ere  many  other  ob- 
jections on  the  part  of  England  to  the  ratification  of  the 
propofitions  in  1785,  in  the  original  form  In  which  they 
had  patted  both  our  Houfes  of  Parliament.  Thefe  ob- 
jections principally  arofe  from  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  countries;  A  moft  formidable 
rival  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  markets  of  England* 
without  any  fecurity  that  this  rival  flhould  contribute  any 
adequate  part  to  the  expences,  by  which  that  market  was 
to  be  fuftained  and  protected.  Ireland,  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  original  propofitions,  could  not  make  a  An- 
gle acquifition  without  a  proportionate  lofi  to  England. 
She  would  injure*her  revenues  in  proportion  as  (he  either 
encroached  upon,  or  brought  over  (o  herfelf  the  princi- 
•pal.obje&s  of  cuftoms  and  excife  i  arid  England  would 
in  her  turn,  become  the  complaining  fitter.  England* 
therefore,  reje&ed  the  fyftem,  unlefc  under  feme  con- 
troul  from  her  own  Parliament  confulting  her  particular 
interefts.  This,  in  the  pride  ofher  new  fcttlement,  her 
new  conffitutiorr,  as  it  is  called  of  ijtz,-  Ireland  refnifed> 
as  encroaching  upon  her  independence,  and  for  this  your 
Parliament  was  branded  with  every  imputation  of  ridi- 
cule ami  folly,  and  befoftednefs,  by  the  principal  frainer 
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of  thofc  propofitions,  jpho,  in  a  late  fpeech,  has  dis- 
claimed and  vilified  them* 

But  I  have  already  laid  that  I  fhall  leave  this  gentle- 
man to  reconcile  his  inconliftencics  to  himfelf  and  to  his 
country,  in  the  beff  way  he  can.  However  highly 
advantageous  the  fyftem  he  then  framed  and  upheld 
would  have  been  to  this  nation,  the  propofed  fyftem  of 
the  Union  (lands  upon  very  different  grounds.  In  your 
trade  and  commerce,  as  in  your  religious  diffenfions,  it 
Is  calculated  to  confer  every  benefit,  and  procure  every 
indulgence,  without  the  dangers  by  which  every  fuch 
coneeffion  might  be  attended  under  the  prefent  ftateof 
things.  England  now  comes  forward  with  a  voluntary 
offer  to  abolifli.  all  diffenfions,  all  clafhing  of  interefts. 
She  comes  forward  with  a  propofai  to  cut  off  all  the 
fources  of  jealoufy  and  rivalfliip  at  once  and  for  ever ;  tp 
leave  no  further  room  for  confiderations  of  the  more  or 
the  lefe,  which  either  nation  may  gain  on  the  other.  She 
wifhes  to  have  but  one  market  with  you  ;  and  if  there  are 
any  articles,  in  which,  at  prefent,  her  manufactures 
might  poffefa  an  advantage  over  your's,  fhe  gives  you  the 
boon  on  fuch  terms  as  may  make  it  mod  beneficial  to 
you;  and  agrees,,  that  thofe  manufactures  fhould  be  pro- 
tected by  countervailing  duties* 

It  is  m  longer  a  bargain  that  (Tie  propofes  to  make  with 
you,  as  with  a  feparate  diflincT:  ftate ;  as  with  a  people 
whom  fhe  wifhes  to  fee  enriched,  though  not  at  her  owa 
expence :  She  propofes  that  you  fhould  make  her  trade 
your  own,  and  contents  that  all  the  fources  of  wealth  fhe 
commands  may  be  common  to  both. 
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In  return  for  all  this  {he  does  not  requird  of  you,  ad 
has  been  falfely  infinuated,  that  you  fliould  be  bur- 
dened with  a  finglc  flailing  of  her  debt ;  and  for  the  fu- 
ture expences  of  the  empire,  ihe  confents  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  folemn  unalterable  agreement,  by  which  you 
fhall  only  pay  fuch  a  proportion  as  your  own  refources, 
compared  with  her's,  by  unalterable  criterions,  can 
bear.    % 

In  aid  of  thofe  refources,  fhe  propofes  to  .grant  you  out 
of  the  revenues  paid  by  the  Eaft  India  Company,  from 
territories  fubdued  by  Britifh  arms,  and  which  never 
coft  you  a  farthing,  58,0001.  a  year.  She  propofes  diat 
ihefubje&s,  and  the  produce  of  either  country,  fhoiild 
be  put  upon  an  equal  footing  for  ever,  as  to  all  privi- 
leges, encouragements,  and  bounties.  This  gives  us  the 
continuance  for  ever  of  the  Britifh  and  Irilh  bounties  on . 
the  export -of  Irilh  linens,  and  affords  a  full  participation 
in  -the  great  article  of  fail-cloth. — If,  is  at  prefent  pro- 
vided, that  the  fail-cloth  ufed  in  the  Britifh  navy,  and 
the  firft  fet  of  fails  ufed  in  Britifh  merchant-fhips,  fhould 
be  of  Britifh  manufaSure ;  by  the  terms  of  the  Union, 
no  diftin&ioji  will  be  made  between  Irilh  fail-cloth  and 
Britifh  fail-cloth,  and  thus,  in  addition  to  the  other  great 
branches  of  our  lyien  trade,  we  fhall  have  the  imrnenfe 
market  arifing  frpm  the  Britifh  navy,  and  the  fupply  of 
Britifh  (hipping,  open  to  a  manufactory,  the  fuperiority 
in  which,  I  need  not  obferve  to  you,  we  are  fure  to  com- 
mand, both  from  the  nature  of  ,our  foU  and  the  fkill  of 
our  workmen* 

From  the  regulations  which  England  propofes,  refpeS- 
ing  the  export  from  either  country,  Ireland  muft  further^ 
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reap  incalculable  advantages.  All  articles  are,  for  ever, 
to  be  exported  duty-free.  This  provifion  fecures  to  Ire-* 
land /or  ever  the  raw  materials,  which  (he  receives  from 
Great  Britain,  and  which  fhe  can  procure  no  where  elfe. 
It  fecures  to  her  for  ever  coals,  tin,  bark,  allum,  hops, 
and  fait.  Under  it  (he  will  not  only  enjoy  for  ever  the 
Britifh  markets  for  her  linen  trade,  but  (he  will  receive 
the  raw  material  of  England  for  the  improvement  and 
extenfion  t>f  her  woollen  trade,  at  the  fame  time  that,  by 
other  regulations,  (he  will  have  BritHh  bounties  to  favour 
the  re-exports  of  the  former,  and  low  Britifh  duties  to 
encourage  the  import  of  the  latter.  , 

With  refpeft  to  future  taxe$,  provifion  is  to  be  made, 
that  in  no  cafe  the  Imperial.  Parliament  fhall  be  enabled 
to  impofe  higher  taxes- after  the  Union,  upon  any  article 
in  Ireland,  than  the  fame  article  fhall  fee  liable  to  in 
Great  Britain^  and  with  refpeft  to  debts,  Ireland,  fo  far 
from  being  charged  a  farthing  of  the  exifting  debts  of 
England,  will  have  towards  the  payment  of  her  own  debt 
a  faving  of  1,000,000  a  year  in  time  of  war,  and  of 
50o„oool.  in  time  of  peace. 

Such,  in  part,  is  the  Union  which  England  offers 
y#u  ;  yet  the  very  men,  (I  cannot  too  often  repeat  it) 
ytho  reproached  Ireland  with  folly  and  infatuation  for 
rejecting  the  fyftem  of  1785,  on  what  they  called  the 
fanciful  ground  of  entrenching  on  her  independence,  and 
from  liftening  to  a  popular  clamour,  artfully  raifed  for 
party  views,  arc  now  the  moft  violent  in  fpiriting  up  Ire- 
land to  reje&  the  Union,  on  grounds  ftill  more  fanciful. 
pf  encroaching  on  our  independence,  and  by  a  popular 
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glamour  raifed  by  intierefted  and  defigning  men  to  ferve 
their  own  partial  ends.  ' 

Is  jt  poffible  that  you  can  always  fabmit  to  be  impofed 
on  by  thefe  men?  That  you  can  continue  to  give  im«p 
plicit  credit  to  their  affertions,  without  prfcof  or  argument, 
inftead  of  examining  and  judging  for  yourfelves,  at  leaft 
in  fuch  points  as  you  are,  yourfelVes,  particularly  compe- 
tent to  decide  upon  ? 

Are  not  moft  of  the  manufactures,  on  which  I  fubr 
mitted  to  you  the  depofitions  and  declarations  of  the 
Bnglifh  manufacturers,  thofe  in  which  your  city  is  prin- 
cipally interefted  ?  Is  it  not  within  your  city,  or  its  vici- 
nity, that  they  have  been  eftablifhed  of  Old  ?  And  is  it 
not  in  your  city  and  its  vicinity,  that  they  are  ftill  likely 
to  be  eftablifhed,  and  carried  on  in  their  greateft  ex- 
tent ? 

Do  you  not  form  the  point  of  immediate  contaQ  with 
England  ?  Are  you  not  then  certain  to  become  the  em- 
porium between  the  two  kingdoms  ? — the  repository 
wfiere  the  manufactures  and  the  produce  of  both  coun- 
tries fhall  be  depofited  for  the  regular  fuf>ply  of  both  ? 
Look  to  the.  canals,  that  are  already  branching  to  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  from  your  city,  as  from  a  central 
point;  t'irough  thefe  you  will  have  a  fpeedy  and  cheap 
^communication  with  the  inland  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
through  thefe  you  will  convey  every  article  of  Irifli 
manufacture,  or  Irifh  growth,  into  your  warehoufes, 
to  be  fhipped  to  the  Englifh  ports,'  and  by  the  fame 
Canals  you  wall  float  into  the  country  the  commodities 
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you  fcall  bring  in  return  from  England,  as  well  as  the 
produce  of  the  colonial  and  foreign  markets,  Thefe 
returns  will  be  quick — Englifh  capital  will  flow  in  with 
then^..  Rwill  diffufe  itfelf  through  every  defcription 
of  your  manufacturers—- your  principal  merchants  and 
traders,  enriched  by  their  proportion  in  the  general 
erurreafe  of  cpmmerce,  jp  well  as  by  their  local  advan- 
tages, will  continue  to  extend  and  to  ernbellifli  your 
city,  and  by  the  extenfive  increafe  of  population  which 
trade  and  manufa&ure  can  alone  produce,  and  the  in- 
creafed  confumptibn  this  population  will  require,  they 
will  neceffarily  raife  the  value  of  lands  within  your  cir- 
cuit and  in  your  vicinity. 

Your  poor  Qarving  manufacturers  in  jthe  Liberty  will 
fee  their  trade  not  only  revived,  but  carried  oh  to  an 
extent  hitherto  unknown.  They  will  be  no  longer  left 
as  wretched  mendicants  on  the  luxury  and  diflipation  of 
your,  contra  fled  circles  of  fafh  ion,  to  folicit  temporary 
employment  from  balls  and  aflemblies,  and  caftle  galas, 
the  miferable  expedients  to  which  you  now  look  with 
exclufive  confidence,  and  whi9h  you  tremble  to  lofc* 
They  will  feel  the  influenct  of  that  regular  and  unin- 
terrupted demand,  which  feeds  the  thoufands  that  are 
employed  in  the  Britifh  manufactories  ;  and,  as  occasi- 
onal diflrefs,  and  occasional  want  of  employment  fo 
often  drive  them  intp  diforder  and  riot,  if  not  rebellion, 
the  fettled  and  increafing  comforts  of  fuccefsful  induftry, 
fed  by  thef  fame  uninterrupted  ftream  that  feeds  Britifh 
induftry,  will  reftore  them  to  (juiet:  a/id  peace. 

But  how  can  you  be  fure  that  Britifh  capital  wiH 
flow  in  upon  us  in  confequence  of  an  Union  ?  I  have 
already  laid  before  you  the  pofitive  declarations  to  that 
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effeft  of  thegreateft  Englifh  capitalifts,  looking'forward 
to  a  fettlement,  infinitely  lefs  advantageous  to  them  and 
you,  than  that  now  propofed.  But  there  are  other 
grounds  on  which  you  can  yourfelves  form  a  judgment 
as  to  that  point. 

It  is.  notorious  that  all  the  commerce  of  the  world 
centers  at  this  moment  in  England.  It  is  notorious* 
that  almoft  all  the  money  in  Europe  has  found  its 
way  there. 

This  enormous   commerce  now  requires  to  be  as 
enormoufly  fed,    and  together  with  the  unexampled 
annual  demands  of  the  government,  for  carrying  on  the 
public  fervice  on  its   prcfent  feale,  enables  the  money- 
holder  to  employ  his  capital  to  the  fuil  gratification   of 
his  avarice.     But  when,  on  the  conclulion  of  a  peace, 
commerce  will  return  in  a  great  degree  to  its  old  chan- 
nels ;  when  the  minifter  will  no  longer  require  an  an- 
nual loan  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  millions,  and  the 
money-holder  can  no  longer  look  to  the  prefent  wants 
of  the  government,  and  the  prefent  profits  or  govern- 
ment fecurities   to  employ  his  money,  where  can  this 
redundancy  of  capital  difcharge  itfelf  ?     Trade  in  Eng- 
land has  been  long  gorged  ;  manufacture  is  full  in  all  its 
branches  ;  land  is  at  its  higheft  price.— Will  an  Englifh-  •• 
man  ever  look  to  France,  or  Germany,  or  Spain,,  or 
Italy,  or  any' part  of  the  Continent,  for  his  eftabliffi- 
ment  ?     Will  he  expofe  himfelf  aad  his  Yamily,  and  his 
property,  on  an  adventure  to  America,  in  preference 
to  a  nearer  fettlement  ?     No  ;  this  immenfe  accumula-. 
tion  muft  overflow  upon  us ;  it  muft  throw  itfelf  on  our 
commerce,  our  manufactures,    our  lands.  • 
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But  it  will  be  afked,  might  it  riot  do  fo  equally  under 
our  prefent  eftabli{hment,as  under  the  fy  ftem  of  an  Union  ? 
Certainly  not.  The  idea  of  fecurity  will  be  wanting.  At 
prefent  no  Englishman  will  advance  a  (ingle  guinea  for 
your  loans,  unlefs  the  paymeht  of  the  intereft  be  gua- 
ranteed to  him  by  his  own  Parliament.  The  idea  of 
peace,  and  tranquillity,  and  good  order,  will  be  want- 
ing. At  prefent  there  is  not  an  Engliflunarf  who  does" 
not  confider  Ireland  as  in  a  ftate  of  a&ual  rebellion, 
and  who  is  not  irnpreffed  with  a  convi&ion,  that  as  long 
as  we  have  a  legiflature  feparate  and  diftind  front  the 
legiflature  of  England*  we  muft  ever  be  expofed  to 
thofe  internal  diflenfions  and  divifions  that  have  fo  long 
convulfed  our  wretched  country,  and  retarded  her  ad- 
vancements .  But  give  them  a  Unicm— let  them  fee  that 
the  country  is  one,  the  ftate  one,  the  legiflature  one,  and 
you  will  give  the  Engiifli  capitalifts  the  fame  truft  and 
confidence,  and  fecurity,  with  a  convi&ion  of  which 
they  are  irnpreffed  under  their  own  Parliament:  There 
will  be  then  nothing  left  to  check  their  fpeculattion.— • 
They  will  have  here  no  Incojne  Tax,  no  Horfe  Tax* 
no  Dog  Tax,  no  Powder  Tax,  no  Armorial  Bearing 
Tax,  no  Toor  Rates,  no  Land  Tax— they  will  have 
labour  at  ^cheaper  price,  provifionsat  a  cheaper  price, 
land  at  a  cheaper  rate  of  purchafe.  On  thefe  advan- 
tages they  wiU  fpeculate,  and  the  enterprifing  fpirit  of 
Britifli  induftry  will*  by  degrees,  diffufe  its  Weffingaf 
through  every  clafe  of  our  people. 

And  yet,  you  ace  to  be  deceived*  and  ialked  out  of 
thefe  profpe&s.  You  are  to  be  impofed  on  by  falfe 
flatements,  and  amufed  by  fanciful  calculations,  fron* 
the  defies  of  political  barriftcrs,  oA  many  of  whom  you 
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would  think  a  guinea  thrown  away  in  Conducing  A 
(imple  fuit  for  a  book-debt.  In  oppofition  to  all  the 
advantages  I  have  detailed  to  you,  thefe  men  affect  to' 
calculate  to  a  fraction  What  money  is  to  be  fpent  out  of 
the  kingdom  at  large,  and  out  of  your  city  in  particular, 
by  a  given  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  refiding 
for  a  part  of  the  year  in  England.  As  if  a  far  greater 
number  than  your  proposed  representation  did  not,  un- 
der the  prefent  fyftem,  refide  there  every  year  for  a 
longer  period  than  their  attendance  on  their  parliamen- 
tary duty  can  require,  as  if  the  troubles,  which  have 
lately  agitated,  and  threaten  again  to  agitate  this  ill-fated 
country,  did  not  drive,  and  mutt  not  continue  to  drive 
more  families  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  out  of  your  capi- 
tal, than  if  both  your  Houfes  of  Parliament  were  to 
emigrate  in  a  body. 

What  miserable  fluff  have  l  feenthruft  upon  you  in 
thefe  crude  calculations?  So  ignorant"  is  one  of  the 
Barrifters,  who  took  the  lead  in  this  mode  of  deception, 
of  every  thing  connected  With  the  fubjefl,  that  he  fup- 
pofes,  that  infinitely  more  money  will  be  tranfmitted 
out  of  this  kingdom,  for  the  fupport  of  his  emigrants 
each  year,  than  our  whole  circulating  fpefeie  amounts 
to. 

But  thefe  dafliing  calculates  boggle  at  no  absurdity. 
They  at  once  aflume  it  as  an  indifputable  faft,  that  all 
the  propofed  reprefentatives  of  your  nobility  are  for 
ever  to  defert  their  family  feats,  and  all  the  fpiendor, 
all  the  comforts,  by  which  they  are  there  furrounded, 
that  they  are  to  abandon  all  care  and  attention  to  that 
property,  by  which  alone  they  can  be  enabled  to  fupport 
their  ftate,  and  to  give  up  all  attentions  to  thofe  interefts 
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which  have  raifcd  them  to  the  pre-eminence  they  enjoy 
among  their  fellow-fubje&s. 

They  aflame  it  as  an  indifputable  fafit,  that  your  re- 
prefentative  commoners,  the  great  proportion  of  whom 
are,  comparatively  with  thofe  of  England,  men  of  mo- 
derate fortunes,  will  fix  themfelves  and  their  families 
for  their  winter  eftablifhment  in  the  Britifh  metropolis, 
and  for  the  fummer  in  fome  of  the  country  parts  of 
England,  either  to  ruin  their  fortunes  by  an  emulation 
in  cxpence  with  the  great  Englifh  commoners,  or  to 
fink  into  a  .place  below  their  natural  level,  and  mix 
with  a  fociety  for  which  they  and  their  wives,  and 
their  children,  are  unfitted  by  their  education  And  their 
habits.  " 

They  affume  it  as  an  indifputable  fa&  that,  like  the 
representative  noblefc,  they  will  abandon  their  property 
and  their  family  eftates  to  the  management  of  others; 
that  they  will  negkft  all  regard  to  their  condiments, 
all  the  attentions  they  owe  them,  all  means  of  conciliat- 
ing a  continuance  of  their  favour,  pr  of  recommending, 
themfelves  to  their  future  fupport,  by  refiding  amongft 
them,  by  living  with  them  in  the  interchange  of  the 
ufual  civilities  of  fociety  and  good  neighbourhood,  that 
produce  affe&ion,  and  fecure  efteem  and  confidence. 
They  affume  it  as  an  indifputable  fa&,  that  they  are  to 
be  followed  by  all  our  pri||ipal  gentry  leaving  the  capi- 
tal, leaving  their  own  eftates  to  bankrupt  merchants, 
ftarvingfhopr keepers,  tillers  of  the  ground,  without  a 
market  for  their  produce,  mechanics  without  w6rk,  and 
labourers  without  employment. 
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Is  it  in  fimplicity  itfelf  to  be  airiufed  by  fuch  fup- 
pofitions  ?  It  was  by  fimilar  deception^ka^the  people 
of  Edinburgh  fuffered  themfelves  4erifc>e  mifled  and  in- 
flamed at  the  time  of  the  Union  with  Scotland  "  againft 
*'  all  manner  of  reafoning,"  fays  an  eye-witnefs  in  his 
hiftory  of  that  tranfaclion,  <w  againft  nature,  againft 
"  intereft,  fighting  againft  their  approaching  freedom, 
tf  infuiting  the  promoters  of  their  happinefs,  and  with 
"  inexpreffible  uneafinefc  receiving  the  bleffmgs  of  uni- 
"  verfal  peace/'-— Yet  what  has  been  the  event  ?  The 
city  of  Edinburgh  is  tripled  in  point  of  extent  fince  the 
Union.  It  is  computed  that  within  thefe  laft  thirty  years 
the  new  buildings,  public  and  private,  the  new  ftreets 
and  fquares,  have  coft  above  two  millions  fterling.-*- 
The  public  offices,  the  courts  of  juftice,  the  regifter- 
houfe,  the  offices  of  excife  and  cuftoms,  the  new  uni-  * 
verfity,  the  theatres,  affembly  rooms,  bridges,  &c  do 
v  not  yield  in  magnificence  to  thofe  of  any  capital  in  EiK 
rope.  Can  what  has  enriched  Edinburgh  impoverifh 
you?  Edinburgh  was  proud  and  poor,  diffolute  and 
idle,  while  fhe  continued  to  be  the  feat  of  her  parliament. 
Vrom  the  day  that  by  her  Union  with  England,  her  par- 
liament removed  to  the  Britifh  capital,  and  became  part 
of  the  Imperial  legiflature  of  Great  Britain,  her  peace 
was  fecured*  her  trade  and  her  commerce  increafed,  her 
incitements  to  her  nobility  and  principal  gentry,  to 
make  her  the  refidence  of  their  families,  were  mul- 
plied  from  day  to  day  ;  and* -thus  uniting  the  wealth  of 
landed  income,  with  the  wealth  of  Commerce,  and 
the  expenditure  of  fucccfsful  induftry,  with  the  expen- 
diture of  rank  and  ftate,  {he  raifes  her  head  among  the 
mc  ft  beautiful  and  flourifhirig  capitals  of  Europe. 
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Where  the-  cirenm  fiances  are  the  fame,    the  fame  don~ 
.  fequences  will  follow;  and  the  removal  of  her  pari  ia*- 
xhent  will  no  more  operate  againft  Dublin,  than  it  lias 
Operated  againft   Edinburgh.     You,  with  your  Union, 
flartfrom  a  more  advanced  poft;   you  are  already^  as  far 
as  the  fplendor  and  the  /appearance  of  your  capital  go, 
what  the  Union  rras  made  Edinburgh,  and  in  point  of 
commerce  you  are  greatly  beyond  what  fhe   was  at  that' 
period ;  your  progrefs,  therefore,  will   be  the  more  Va* 
pid  and  brilliant,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  advantage* 
you  enjoy.     You   will  have  an  attractive  for    your  no- 
bility and  gentry  to  refort.to  ybii,  which  Edinburgh  had 
not,  the  court  of  your  Lord  Lieutenant  >  your  courts  of  law , 
•will  be  more  crowded  in  proportion  to.  the  more  exten- 
Jive  population  of  your  country,,  and  its  greater  mafs  of 
"  ilu&uating  property  ;  all  the  rank,  and  all  the  fafhion  of 
the  kingdom  will  find  in  you  from  the  outfet  thofe  incite^ 
mentstto  reiide  within  your  capi&alj  which  it  took  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  procure  to  Edinburgh..    They  willconr. 
iinue  to  crowd  to  you  in  the  winter,  with  their  families* 
to  enjoy  that  fociety,  partake  in  thofe  amufements,  and 
procure  thofc  advantages  for  their  children,  as  well  with 
refped  to  their  education,  as   fa  their  eftablifhcaem  in 
life,  which  no  other  place  oan  hold  out  to  them.     Your 
country  towns  are  not  like  the  great  provincial  towns  in 
France,   where  thefe  advantages,  collect  the  neighbouring 
gentry,    inftead  of  referring  to  the  capttal ;   and  be  af- 
fured  that  your  nobles,  and  wealthy  commoners,  will  not 
revert  to  the  manners  of  the  hft  century,  when  they  con- 
tented themfelves  with  the  hofpitality  of  their  refpeclive 
country  feats.     They  will  ftili  inhabit  your  ftreets  and 
your  fquayes,  while,   at  the  fame  time,   your  wealthy 
merchants,   incrcafing  daily  in  number,  will  exhibit  to 
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you  the  ftate  and  fpkndor  of  that  clafs  in  England,  to 
whidh  you  have  been  hitherto  ftrangers,  and  will  foon 
indemnify  you  for  the  abfence  of  a  few  titled  men,  who 
may  chufe  a  fixed  reficlence  in  England,  and  whofe 
names,  thofe  of  you  who  are  fliopkeepers,  arc  now  fo 
wonderfully  proud  to  fee  figuring  on  your  books. 

A  FREEMAN  OF  t>UBLIN. 


EHB» 


POSTSCRIPT. 


SINCE  this  Appeal  went  to  the  Prefs,  the  oppofers 
of  the  Union  have  poured  in  upon  the  bar  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  a  nulnber  of  manufacturers,  to  fhew  how 
Tumous  the  meafure  muft  prove  to  their  ,refpe&ive 
branches  of  trade.  Having  exhaufted  all  their  ammu- 
nition of  bsrr  eloquence,  all  their  ftores  of  threats,  and 
inve&ive,  and  abufe,  they  bring  forward  this  new  en- 
gine of  oppofition/as  their  laft  defperate  attempt  to  drive 
the  people,  and  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  your  city* 
into  aStive  refiflance  to  the  nreafure.  The  evidence  of 
thefe  men,  &s  it  was  to  be  expe&ed,  is  equally  prophe- 
tic of  ruin  and  beggary  to  the  country,,  as  the  petitions 
which  precede  them,  and  you  have  had  it  retailed  in  all 
their  inf.ar^r,.  tory  publications,  and  through  all  thtir 
agitatin,   r  .  i. '  rs.  •     , 
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For    my   own    part,  I   fee  nothing    in  the    depo- 
fitions  of  thefe  men,     to   make  me    change  opinions 
I   have  delivered ;  I  fee  nothing   in    their    evidence, 
bat  the  fame   mifreprefentations   with  which   the   pro- 
pofcd  Union  has    been  exhibited  to  your  view,  fince 
the  Gift  difcuffion  of  the  queftion;   I  fee  nothing  in  it, 
but  a  fympathy  of  alarm,  for  a  monopoly  of  the  feveral 
manufaflures  on  which  thefe  men  are  engaged,  withthofc 
who  tremble  for  the  danger,  that  hangs  over  another  fpe- 
cies  of  manufacture,   in  which  a  monopoly  has   long 
been     enjoyed    to    the  detriment    of    the    country  at 
large— I  mean    the   manufa&ure    of  political     power* 
and    political   confequence;    a   moil    lucrative  branch 
of  trade,   by  which  fo  many  of  the  great    leading  Anti- 
Union  ifts  have    enriched    themfelves,    and    their   con- 
nexions; and  in  which  the  reft,  encouraged  by  their  exam- 
ple, have  greedily  embarked,  and  which  they  tremble 
to  lofc* 

In  proof  of  what  I  affert,  let  us  take  the  cotton  maT 
nufafiurers*  What  is  the  purport  of  their  evidence?— 
<c  That  they  muft  be  prote&ed  by  duties,  to  the  amount 
fC  of  50  per  cent,  againft  the  Euitifh  manufa&urer,  or 
*c  that  the  trade  muft  be  ruined."  That  their  trade,  that 
is  their  monopoly,  muft  be  ruined,  I  readily  grant,  but 
that  the  manufadure  of  cotton  in  this  country  muft  gain* 
by  it,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  This  lucrative  branch 
of  bufinefs,  which  has  been  the  fource  of  fo  much 
wealth  to  Great  Britain,  will  be  no  longer  confined  to 
the  few  individuals  who  have  had  capital  fufficient  to  un- 
dertake it  in  this  country,  and  who  have  been  the  little 
tyrants,  inftead  of  the  prote&ors  pf  it.  It  will  be  open 
10  Englifh  capital,  and  Englifh  (kill*  from  the  moment 
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that  the  Englifh  manufacturer  can  fee  fecurity  for  the 
property  he  fliall  embark  in  it,  and  a  fufficient  market 
for  the  fale  of  his  wrought  goods.  The  men  who  have 
made  the  moft  fplendid  fortunes  in  the  feveral  branches 
of  this  manufacture,  and  who  carry  it  on  to  its  greateft 
extent,  have  already  declared  their  opinions  to  this 
effect ;  you  have  read  their  depofitions  and  their  de- 
terminations, faithfully  felefted  from  the  evidence  before 
the  bar  of  the  Englifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  printed 
by  authority.  It  is  by  thefe  depofitions,  anil  thefe  de- 
clarations, that  this  alarm  has  been  raifed  ;  your  politi- 
cal and  manufacturing  monopolies  have  equally  caught 
it,  and  both,  as  you  fee,  play  with  great  dexterity  in^p 
each  others  hands. 

But,  for  God's  fake,  do  you  attend  only  to  your 
own  interests,  and  let  tne  aflc  you,  what  is  the  mighty 
evil,  either  to  the  kingdom  at  large,  or  to  your  capital 
in  particular,  if  thefe  manufaflurers  fhould  ceafe  to 
have  their  goods  protected  againft  fimilar  articles  from 
England  by  a  tax  of  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  confump- 
'  tion  ?  That  is,  if  they  fliould  ceafe  to  put  fifty  per 
cent,  into  their  pockets,  which  they  are  to  raife  upon 
every  one  of  you  that  buys  and  wears  their  goods  ? 
What  general  evil  will  accrue,  if  from  encouraging 
competition,  and  introducing  fkilful  workmen,  w'hich 
the  Englifh  manufacturers,  the  perfons  immediately 
concerned,  tell  you  muft  be  the  confequence  of  fuch 
regulations  as  the  Union  purpofe,  the  public  will  be  no 
longer  obliged, -and  particularly  the  lower  orders,  to 
take  whatever  fluff  thefe  monopolifts  chufe  to  manu- 
facture, and  fell  to  the  people,  and  when  they  ceafe  to 
have  fo  large  a  premium  for  precluding  the  public  from 
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a  larger  and  better  market?  Will*  your  city  lofe  in. 
wealth  or  population,  if,  inftead  of  two  or  three  cot- 
ton manufa&ories,  •  bringing  in  enormous  profits  to 
their  cqndufitors,  at  the  expence  of  every  perfon  con- 
fined to  the  wear  of  their  goods,  by  the  exclufion  of  ' 
fimilar  articles  from  England,  you  fhould  have  en- 
couragement given  to  numbers  to  embark  in  the  fame 
bufinefs,  either  within  your  city  or  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ?  Numbers,  who  by  introducing  capital  and  flcill, 
would  in  a  fliort  time  do  away  the  difadvantages  under 
which  this  ricketty  manufacture  has,  from  its  firft  birth 
laboured  in  this  country  ?  Will  your  city  lofe  in  peace 
and  good  order,  if  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  different 
branches  of  this  bufinefs,  inftead  of  being  in  the  abfo- 
lute  power  of  two  or  three  companies,  who  can  play 
into  each  other's  hand,  and  reduce  their  wages,  ordif- 
charge  them  altogether  from  employment,  as  it  fuits 
their  temporary  views,  fhall  have  always  a  choice  of 
employers,  and  a  certainty  of  work?  " 

There  is  not  one  of  thefc  observations  that  does  not  . 
equally  apply  to  the  other  manufacturers,  who  have 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  They 
apply  to  all  your  dealers  in  commiffion ;  all  your  mo- 
ney jobbers,  all  who  get  rich  by  their  enormous  pro- 
fits on  the  lower  fhop-kecpers  and  tradefmen.  How 
long  then  will  you  fuffer  yourfelves  to  be  deluded  by 
interefted  men  working  upon  your  credulity,  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  facility  with  which  you  liften  to 
every  deceiver  that  wifhes  to  miflcad  you  to  his  own 
purpofes  ?  How  long  will  you  lend  your  affiftance  to 
every  monopolift,  whether  in  trade  or  politics,  whofe 
tobjefl  it  is  to  facrifice  the  -public  good   to  perfonal  in- 
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terefts  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  fugar  refiners  im- 
pofe  on  every  one  of  you  the  enormous  charge  of  fix- 
pence  or  feven-pence,  fometimes  eight-pence,  for  every 
pound  of  fugar  you  confume,  beyond  what  that,  now 
neceffary  of  life  is  fold  for  by  the  Englifk  refiners  ?  yet 
they  alfo  have  had  the  effrontery  to  appear  among  the 
reft  before  Parliament,  to  claim  a  perpetuity  in  this 
robbery  on  the  public ;  yet  their  claims  have  been  backed 
by  the  whole  gang  of  Anti-Unionifts,  who  make  you  a 
party  in y  this  grofs  impofition  on  yourfelves,  and  fpirit 
you  againft  a  meafure  that  puts  an  end  to  this  fcandal- 
ous  monopoly— a  monopoly  that  raifes  a  greater  tax 
upon  the  public  than  your  Parliament  would  dare  to 
impofe  on  it.  And  w^at  are  the  grounds  ?  Blufli  to 
hear  them.  Becaufe  in  this  manufa&ure  there  are  20 
proprietors,  and  about  %%o  workmen.  In  what  con- 
tempt qauft  the  great  mover  of  thele  puppets,  the  great 
Anti-Union  fliewman,  hold  your  underftandings,  when 
he  attenrpts'fuch  things  ! 

A  FREEMAN  OF  DUBLIN. 
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N  Incorporating  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  a  meafure,  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  which 
have  not  only  engaged  the  moft  feriout  confiderttion  of 
the  fubje&s  of  the  BritHh  Empire,  but  hare  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  of  the  other  ftates  of  Europe,  as  wdl 

friends  as  enemies.  *  ^  . 

"    s*.  ♦-*  f^»*   ' 

♦  ■  '■ 

Although  I  hare  been  for  many  years  the  avowed  friend 
of  the  meafiwe,  *nd  m  the  year  1793  declared  in:the  Wfli 
Houife  of  Commons  hfy  fettted  opinion  on  the  fiibjeft, 
and ;  was  then  tike  only  nam  who  did  fo,  ftating  at  thie 
fame  time  feme  of  Ae  reaibn»  on  which  my  opinion  was 
fourtded  •,  arid  although  I  have,  bythe  occurrences  of  every 
thy  finc^,  beeri  more  and  more  confirmed  in  myfentiment* 
Iijnm  it,  and  convinced  not  only  of  the  expediency,  bat 
•  of  the  neceffity  of  the  meafure;  yet  I  do  not  mean  to 
trouble  my  readers  with  any  arguments  on  the  fubjeft: 
*r:<  "  .     \       '      b   '  my 
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my  defign  in  the  prefcnt  publication  is,  to  cxpofe  the  bale 
falf$hood  and  malignant  mifreprefentations  of  the  State 
of  Ireland,  contained  in  fome  pamphlets  which  hare  lately 
appeared,  profefledly  written  on  die  fiibje&  of  the  Unions 
but  i^  truth  for  a  very  different  piirpofe  {  «md  to  add  a 
few  obftrvations  on  other  pamphlets  publiflieSJ  in  England, 
as  the  fubftance  of  Speeches  fpoken  in  the  Britifli  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  on  the  fubje&  of  an  Incorporating  Union,  hy- 
men in  thehjgheft  ilatioQs'  ia, Britain ;  front  which  it  wauKI 
feem,  that  thefe  great  m«fi  entertained  very  erroneous  ideas 
of  the  Prefent  State  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Strength,  Views, 
and  Intercfts  of  the  different  clafies  of  its  inhabitants:  and 
I  am  not  without  hope  that  I  may,  by  fcir  and  honeft  repre- 
fentations?  conduce  to  the  fuccefs  of  a,  jneafure  which  has 
for  many  years  beeiitl*  ofoc&xtf  all  my  feeble  exertions 
in  the  political  world. 

-  .  < 

y 
.    In  Sqgknd  the  proJeA  of- axr  Incorporating  IJnion  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  been  entertained  with  an 
almoft^Wt-rfal  approbation;  the  good  fesfedf  the  na- 
tion has  el*  >irly  pointed  out  to  ierery  honeft  jnind,  the  ma- 
nifeft  advantages  to  the  BritHh  Entire  in  general  of  fuch, 
ameafus*;  it  has  been  there  oppofed  only  by  a  handful 
of  Jacobins.  In  Ireland  the  cafe  i*  different  ^  it  has.  been 
there  oppofed  by  many  men  of  great  loyalty,,  abilities,  and 
rank,  and  has.  given  rife  to  much  difcontent  and  diflen- 
fioo  among  perfons  p£  the  firft  political  influence.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  in.  Ireland,  that  all  traitors  and 
Jacobins  are  unanimous  in  their  reprobation  of  themea- 
fure,  while  the  well-afie&ed  are  divided  in  their  opinion^, 
.  fbme  (I  dunk  the  majority)  approving,  arid  others  disap- 
proving of  it.  Perhaps  I  may  be  in  fome  meafure  able 
in  the  conclusion  to  account  for  this  difference  of  opinion 

amotg 
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among  thelrifh  Loyalifts ;  at  prefeht,  however,  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  remark,  that  their  difienfion  has  given  an  ad* 
vantage  to  the  Jacobins  which  they  have  eagerly  availed 
themfeives  of.  All  their  confpiracies  dete&ed,  their  falfe 
treafonable  libels  expofed  and  confuted,  their  rebellion 
fupprefTed,  their  French  allies  chafed  out  of  the  ocean, 
they  lay  grovelling  on  the  earth,  difabled,  difmayed,  and  . 
deje&ed,  till  the  heat  pf  this  conteft  between  their  con- 
querors on  the  fubje£t  of  the  Union  again  vivified  them, 
as  the  heat  of  the  fun  does  the  infefts  on  a  dunghill ;  again 
the  buzz  of  thefe  hornets  was  heard  in  every  part  of  the' 
nation  j  and  of  all  their  ncfts,  Popery  fent  forth  the'bufieft 
and  moft  numerous  fwarms, 

A  clafs  of  writers  of  that  perfuaCon  have  of  late  been 
indefatigable  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  publifhihg 
the  moft  audacious  falfehoods  refpefting  Irifli'FHrteftants, 
their  religious  and  political  conduft,' principles,  numbers, 
ftrength,  and  influence ;  nor  are  their  falfehoods  left 
daring  and  notorious  refpe&ing  the  fame  qualities  in  the 
Irifli  Romanifts,  debafing  and  vilifying  the  firft  clafs,  and 
magnifying  the  laft,  with  the  ijaoft  lingular  contempt  of 
truth.  No  artifice  of  malignant  mifreprefentation, '  of 
flander,  of  degradation  on  the  one  fide,  or  of  applaufe^  ce- 
lebration, aggrandizement,  and  exaggeration  on  the  other, 
ha*  been  omitted. 

^  Thefe  writers  never  entertained  the  leaft  hope  that  their 
calumnies  would  gain  any  credit  in  Ireland;  their  falfe- 
hood  was  too  notorious  there :  they  publifhed  them  for 
the  meridian  of  England*  where  the  ignorance  of  the  bulk 
.of  the  Nation  o£  the  real  ftate  of  Ireland  might  caule  a 
temporary  belief  of  fi£Hons  fo  boldly  and  fo  impu4ently 
:t  j  b  2  dated; 
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ftated:  this  temporary  belief  in  the  prefent  crifis  they 
knew  they  could  turn  to  the;  advantage  of  the  political 
purfuito  of.  their  fe£k,;  btfcaufe  it  would  naturally  incline 
the  leading  men  in  the  Britifh  Admiriiftration  to  favour 
their  ruinous  claims  in  the  negotiation  of  ah  Union  of  the 
two  nations,  and  enable  the  Irifh  komahifts  to  obtain  a 
fupport  in  the  treaty  For  prfetenfions  radically  inimical  to 
every  Proteftant  government,  but  more  particularly  fo, 
where  part  of  the  fovereignty  is  a  popular  affembly ;  and 
this  treaty  might  be  brought  to  a  conclufion  before  the  Bri- 
tifh nation  (hould  be  apprized  on  what  a  rotten  foundation 
their  pretenfions  were  erefted. 

The  degradation  and  afcufe  of,  the  Irift  Prpteft'ants  by 
thefe.Romifli  writers,  and  vaunts  of  the  (Irength  and  im- 
portance^ p£  theiRown  fe£t,  were .  particularly  adapted  to 
alienate  the.  rriinda  of  the.  Britifh  Froteftants  from  their 
brethren  in  Ireland,  and  to  induce  them  to  acquiefce, 
perhaps  to  aflift,  ,iri  the.fubvesfioh  of  the  Froteftiht  efta- 
blifhment  in  that  kingdom,  which  if  they  can  once  sffe€t% 
they  very  juftly  confidef  that  the  fcheme  of  the  Separation 
of  the  two  countries  will  be  more  than  half  accomplished, 
though  a  treaty  for  an  Union  fhall  be  concluded :  the  Pro* 
teftahts  of  Ireland,  as  the  Romanifts  well  know,  tfompof- 
ing  the  principal  links  of  the  chain  of  conneriorr  between 
the  two  nations. 

I  fliould  have  left  thefe  malicious  Romiih  fables  to  me- 
rited contempt  and  oblivion,  hor  would  I  have  'conde- 
scended to  have  taken  the  flighteft  notice  of  fhefn,  had 
I  not  perceived,  from  reading  thk  fubftance  'of  -certain 
Speeches  of  very  eminent  perfonages,  dfelrtfered  in  the  Bri- 
tfh  Jloufe*  of  Lonls  and  Commons,  fately  putfltfced  oh 
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the  fubjeflt  of  Union,  that  the  grofs  falfehoods  and  mifre- 
prefentations  of  thefe  Romifh  writers  had  been  adopted  by 
thefe  great  men*  and  that  tHey  had  been  fo  fat  duped  by 
them,  as  to  repeat  them  in  the  Britifh  Senate,  and  to  rea-i 
fon  upon  them,  as  if  they  had  beep  fa€b}  grounding  fomrf 
of  their  arguments  in  favour  of  an  tTnibn  on  fuch  deceit- 
ful phantoms  conjured  up  by  thefe  magicians  of  fraud  and ' 
malice,  and  deferring  the  powerful,' convincing,  andirre^. 
fragable  arguments  for  an  Incorporating  Union,  grounded 
on  the  fituation  and  prefect  connexion  of  the  two  iflands, 
the  ftatc  of  Europe  in  general,  and  the  ttianifeft  benefit*  > 
which  mull  neceflarily  accrue  to  each  ifland  in  particular, 
and  to  the  Britilh  empire  in  general,  from  fuch  an  Union  j 
and  thereby  raifmg  in  the  breafts  of  all  the  Protectants  itf 
that  empire,  the  faithfed  fubje&s  of  Iris  Majefty,  the  moft 
alarming  apprehenfions  of  innovation  in  their,  conftitutiori 
both  in  phurch  and  ftate,  aijd  rendering  Irifh  Proteftants 
particularly,  in  whom  is  for  tfce  prefent  veiled,  e^cfufivcly, 
th^s  whole  political  power  of  that  kingdom,  difmclined  t<* 
an  Union,  by  giving  them  caufe  to  fufpeft  that  fuch  an 
Union  is  proje<9ted  Solely  for  the  depreffion  of  their  rdi* 
gion  in  Ireland,  and  the  elevation  of  Popery  on  its  rums. 

Two  of  thefe  pamphlets,  manifeftly  the  produ&ions  of 
Romifli  Writers,  though  they  have  concealed  their  names, 
I  mall  particularly  notice,  becaufe  they  contain  a  genera) 
collection  of  all  the  falfehood  and  mifreprefentation  re- 
ipe&ing  the  ftate  of  Ireland,  the  riumbers,  phyfical  and 
political  ftreagth,  the  influence,  principles,  and  defigns  of 
the  different  cjafles  of  its  inhabitants,  which  have  been 
pubtifhed  in  all  the  pamphlets,  magazines,  reviews,  an- 
nual regifter3,  newfpaperc,  &c.  by  Romifh  writers  and 
their  allies,  tht  Infidel*,  Republican,  and  jacobins,  from 

the 
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the  time  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  the  modern  apoftle  of  Fo«r 
pery,  began  his  operations  for  the  fubvcrfion  of  the  Pro- 
tectant religion  in  Ireland,  to  the  prefent  day*    One  of 
thefe  pamphlets  is  entitled,    '  The  Cafe  of  Ireland  Re-can* 
€fidered>   in  Jnfioer  to  a  famphUt  entitled,    "  Arguments  for 
*%  and  againft  an  Union  confidcredf    The  other  is  entitled, 
*  Confiderations    on    the   State  of   Public   Affairs    in    the    Year 
4  il$$<— Ireland.'    The  author  of  the  firft  of  thefe  per- 
formances pretends  to  argue  againft  the  Union  of  the  two 
kingdoms ;  the  author  of  the  fecond,  to  fupport  it  with 
the  utmoft  zeal  \  but  -the  real  purpofe  of  both  is,  to  de- 
grade, vilify,  and  traduce  the  Proteftant,  and  magnify, 
aggrandize,,  and  elevate  the  Romifh  inhabitants*  of  Ire- 
land, by4*very  fpecies  of  falfehoodj  mifrepreferitation,  and 
m^UcC* ■•••:.  -•.' 

The  reputed  auth&r  ®f  the  firft  is.  a  Romiffi  gentleman  of 
a  competent  landed  eftate  in  Ireland,  who  was  educated 
from  his  early  years  jn  France,  where  the  rudiments  of.  dif- 
:  ^ffeftion  to  tjie  religion,  conftitution,  and  government  of 
his  country,  early  implanted  in  his  mind  at  home, ,  were 
carefully  cheriflied,  cultivated,  and  reared  ta maturity: 
deeply  read  in  the  works  of  D'Alembert,  Voltaire,  Rouf- 
feau,  Diderot,  Condorcet,  arid  other  philofophers  of  the 
new  French  fchool,  on*  his  return  to  his  native  country, 
lie  took  care  further  to  improve  his  flock  of  modern  phi- 
iofophy,  by  a  diligent  perufal  of  the  works  of  Fame,  Price, 
Prieftley,  Godwin,  &c.  Though  hy^the  laws  of  every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  and  by  the  common  hw  of  the  Britifh  em- 
pire, a  natural-born  ftibjeft,'  who  fights  in  the  ranks*  of  a 
hoftile  nation  againft  the  troops  of  his  natural  Sovereign, 
is  a  traitor ;  and  although  by  the  ftatute  law  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  a  natural-born  fubjeft,  Britifh.  or  Irifli, 

ferving 
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"lefyio^ia  Ac  Frcdjeh  or  Spanifh  armies*  even  in  time 
of  pease*  as  a  teakor  i  yet  this  philosopher's  hoftility  to  his 
country  obliterated  from  his  mind  all  ideas,  of  natural  alle- 
giance,  and  even. of  common  prudence, and  impelled  hixa, 
in  the  courfe  of  .the  French  fcnd  American  war,  to  ferve^ 
in  the  armies  of  France,  and  fight  againft  his  King  and   , 
country  in  the  Weft  Indies,  though  he  at  the  fame  time 
drew  die  revenue  of  a  competent  eftate  out  of  Ireland  ^ 
which  eftate,  had  the  law  been  properly  executed,  would 
have  by  his  treafon  .become  a  forfeiture  to  the  Crown. 
The  Irifli  gentlemen  ferving  in  the  armies  *of  Fiance,  on 
the  fubverfion  of  the  monarchy,  withdrew  from  that  fcr- 
vice  almoft  generally,  and  joined  the  f oalefced  powers 
with  the  exilc4  French  princes;  they  were  all  fcldiers  of 
fortune,  and  had  no  fubfifteace  4are  what  they  could  Catye 
<¥*t  by  their  fwords :  they  excufed  thefr  Serving  in  the 
French  armies,  by  alledg&g,  that  they  were  generally  poor    ' 
gentlemen,   who  weTc  precluded  by  Ac  laws  of  *hefr 
country  from  fewing  in  its  armies  {thefe  laws  are  now 
repealed  in  Ireland),  and  that  they  ferved  in  the  French 
armies  for  bread  j  yet  they  abandoned  Ac  femce  of  the 
i*famous  French  usurpers,  twaved  penury  and  diftrefs, 
and  preferred  poverty*  aodifgratse;    This  gentleman  had  no ; 
fuch  excufc ;  he  had  -a  competent  fortune  in  his  uwn 
country,  yet  on  theFkench  resolution  he  did  not  follow 
the  example  of  his  aforefaid  gaHant  countrymen.    As  a 
thorough  initiated  French  phibfopher,  he  inlifted  in  the 
fervice  erf  the  French  ufoqpers,  and  fought  in  the  ranks  of 
their  fanguinaiy  pillaging  hordes  in  the  prefent  war  in 
Flanders,    Notwithftanding  all  his  treafons,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  ftill  enjoys  his  eftate  unmo- 
lested.   Perhaps  it  may  be  prudent  in  Government,  if  it 
te  •determined  not  to  -profecute  him  for  his  treafons,  tq 
*4 
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keep  a  ftri£t  watcH  over  his  conduct 5  ;foj?  a  perfon  taking? 
up  his  refidence  within  the  Britifli  ^qminions,  under  fuch< 
circumftances,  may  be  reafonably  fufpefted  of  connexion 
and  correfpondence  with  that  enemy,  in  whofe  fervice  he 
has  heretofore  rifted  his  life  and  fortune. 

!  have  ftated  this  gentleman  to  be  a , Romanift  >  indeed . 
he  ftates  himfelf,  in  page  58  of  his  pamphlet,  to  be  fa;  and 
I  may  be  perhaps  accufed  of  roconfiftency  in  fupppfipg 
any  man,  inftituted  as  he  has  been,  to  be  a  Romanift,.. 
which  implies  his  being  aChriftian:  to  clear  myfejf  of 
any  imputation  of 'that  kind,  it  is  neceffary  that  J  ihould 
briefly  explain  my  meaning,  which  I  cannot  do  better 
than  by  nearly  copying  part  of  Swift's  character  of  the 
>JEarl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Wharton,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Four  laft  Years  of  Queen  Ann :  he  there  obferves,  that 
the  Earl's  father  was  a  rigid  Prefbyterian,  that  die  JJarl 
adopted  his  father's  principles  in  government,  but  dropt . 
his  religion,  and  took  up  ho  other  in  its  room,,  but  that 
in  all  other  refpefts  he  was  a  firm  Prelbytcnan.    Now 
the  gentleman's  father  I  ,am  writing  of  was  a  rigid  Ro- - 
manift ;  he  dropt  his  father's  religion,  and  took  up ..  no 
other  in  its' room,  but  in  all  other  refpefts  Jie  is  a  firm 
Romanift.    And  fuch  a  character  is  not  fingujar  ;  i  -have 
wafted  fome  attention  on  feveral  pedbns  bred  Romaniils, 
who  have  conformed  to  the  Frotcftant  religion,  and  who 
have  attained  honourable,  confidential,  and  lucrative  ap- 
pointments by  their  conformity  5  and  on  others  bred  in 
that  perfuafion,  who  both  in  theory  and  practice   have 
profefled  Deifm 5    and  fcarce  ever  knew  one  of  them, 
who,  in  all  political  purfuita  of  tha$  (b&,  did  not  prove 
himfelf  to  be  a  firm  Romanift:  feme  of  tbeto,  in  whofe 
bjeafts  a  fewhalf-fmothcred  ffwks  of  jChriftianity  ftill 
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glimmered,  hav^.  had  them  kindled  into  a  fort  of  lambent 
flame  of  devotion  by  the  unequivocal  fymptoms  of  ap- 
proaching death,  and  they  have  uniformly  died  in  the  * 
Romah  perfuafion. 

Th«  author  of  the  fecond  pamphlet  I  have  mentioned 
>  is  not  afeertained »  many  have  been  the  candidates,  pro- 
claimed by  the  pofterior  trumpet  of  Fame,  for  the  eminent 
turpitude  of  being  the  parent  of  this  deteftable  produ&ion. 
The  author  of  the  flrft  endeavours  to  conceal  the  natural 
deformity  of  falfehood  and  malice,  by  clothing  them  in 
fomething  of  a  gentlemanly,  garb  >  the  author  of  the  fecond 
aggravate*  that  natural  deformity,  by  arraying  them  in  ail 
thtfliaggy  horror*  of  the  favage:  his  unrelenting  jnalig-  . 
nant  abufe  of  Iri(h  Protectants,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
*ad  of  his  performance,  fufficicntly  demouftrates  his  poli- 
tical creed  at  leaft  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  author  . 
of  the  firft  pamphlet.  But  I  have  perhaps  detained .  the 
reader  too  long  by  perfonal  remarks  on  thefe  two  authors  j 
I  will  therefore  now  proceed  to  examine  the  contents  of 
their  pamphlets,  ...,...„. 

The  author  of  the  firft  grounds  all  his  arguments,  for  Commence- 
advancing  Irifh  Romaiufts  to  an  equality  of    political  Striftww* 
power  in  the  Britifli  empire  in  general  with  their  Pro-  JStetem?" 
teftant  feliow^fubjeas,  on  two  pofitions.    The  firft  and  ctfc  ofTre- 
principal  is,  that  men  fincerely  attached  to  the  whole  Rmi/k  ^^' 
creed  may  be  as  good  and  faithful  fubjeds  of  the  Britijh  em- 
pire   as   Protefiants.      The   fecond    IS,    that  property    by    the 
Britifi?    (JoHftiiittw    entitles  t/ie  poffejfors   to    'political  power  in 
proportion  to  tlu  property^    and  that    it    is  therefore  uneouftitu* 
tional  to  exclude  Romanifts  from  a  /hare  of  political 'power  in 
.the  fate  proportioned  to  lkir  property.     Theft  are  the  two 

grand 
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grand  pillars  On  which  he  propofcs  to  rebuild  the  gaudy 
palace  of  Romifh  tyranny  and  ufurpation  in  the  Britifh 
empire,  at  the  fame  time  not  negleffcing  to  prop  it  with 
numberlefs  buttreffes  of  menaces,  flanders,  malice,  falfe- 
hgod,  fophiftry,  and  deceit. 

His  argument  on  the  firft  of  thefe  propofitions  he  intro- 
duces in  the  following  modeft  manner : 

«  The  next  is  a  very  old  obje&ion,  which  I  never  could  un- 
der fiand  how  any  ivell-informed man  could  make  tzvics. 

cThe  moft  numerous  religious  fe£t  1[i.  e#  Romanifts) 

*  does  not  acknowledge  the  fupremacy  of  the  ftate,  but 

*  profeffes  to  be  fubjedl  to  a  foreign  jurifdi&ion.  Their 
'*  religion  could  not  be  eftablHhed  without  deftroying  the 

*  conftitution,  which  is  founded  on  the  principles  of 
«  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  liberty,  and  the  exclufion  of  fc- 

*  feign  interference  and  jurifdidion^  "*        """''• 

After  thus  ftating  the  objeftion,  and  with  rio  fmall  degree 
of  petulance  obferving  that  no  well-informed  man  could 
fupport  it,,  or  urge  it  twice,  he  argues  thus  :  c  This  may 

*  be  an  objeftion  to  their  having  a  religious  eftablifh- 
f  ment,  but  not  to  their  being  admitted  to  a  (hare  in  the 
c  Legiflature,  the  King  and  Peers  being  Prot«ftants,  and 

*  (property  being  the.baGs  of  reprefentation)  nine-tenths 
1  of  %  the   Houfe  of  Commons.      Romanes  do  not  deny  the 

*  file  rig/a  of  tip  fate  to  manage  the  concerns ,  eflahlijhment% 
4  faithy  and  difctpline  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  they 
4  do  not  admit  the  King  of  England  to  be  fpitftual  head 
'  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  nor  do  the  Prtfhyterians 

*  admit  him  4o  he -the  head  jf  their x.    This  was*  not  a  r^a- 

f  fon 
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1  Ton  for  excluding  the  Scotch  from  a  fhare  In  the  legit 
1  lature  of  the  country  they  were  united  to ;  whf  mould 

*  it   exclude  the  lrifh  ?    The  fpiritual  authority  which 

*  the  Romifh  Church  pofleffes  has  no  fan&ion,  nrf  co- 
€  erchre  power  in  this  lif$,  and  can  in  no  way  come  hi 
4  cpntaft   with    civil    exiftence.       The  Pope  nominates    tit 

*  lrt/h  Romi/h  bijhops,  but  this  gives  him  no  real  or  eflen- 
f  tial  jurifdi&ion  in  the  lrifh  (late;  he  2hd  the  whole 

*  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  not  in  the  lrifh  ftate, 
1  nor  pretend  to  have,  the  power  of  the  meanefij  veftry. 

€  Cujas,    a  French  lawyer,    and  Cardinal  Fleury,  have   - 
•declared,  that  the  Pope,    nor   the  whole  Church    to- 
gether, cannot  inflid  any  coercive  punifliment  on  any 

*  man,  whatfoever  his  crimes  may  be,  unlefs  the  Em- 
€peror  gives  him  power  to  do  it.  The  power  which 
€  Popes  have  been,  accufed  of  arrogating  over  the  princes  of 
€  Europe  was  entirely  foreign,  to  their  fpiritual  authority, 

*  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  no  country  in 
€  the  world  can  any  tribunal  exift  deriving  from  'the 
c  Rqman  Catholic  religion,  or  any  fentencc  be  enforced 
4  affecting  a  mail  in  any  way  whatfoever  in  his  liberty, 
1  life,  property,  or  any  part  of  his  civil  or  natural  ex*. 

*  iftence,  without   the   permiffion  of  the  Sovereign   of 

*  that  country :  fuch  is  the  doftrine  of  Spain,  Portugal*, 
«and  all  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  in  the  world! 
'Magna  Charta,  the  foundation  of  civil  liberty,  as  well 
4  as  the  Statutes  of  Praemunire,  which  fecured  ecclefiat 

*  tical  liberty,  were  afts  of  Roman  Catholic  Parli*- 
'  ments.     If  a  foreign  jurifdi&ion  exlft,    to  that  con- 

*  fpit,    and    not  to  the    Roman  Catholic    religion,    of 

*  which  it  is  no  inherent  part,  are  the  inconveniencies  of  it 
f  to  be  afcribed.  'All  this  the  author  concludes  with  ah 
pppo|jte  and  moil  delightful  allufiqn,  purloined  from  Mon- 
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Jieur  Voltaire,  with  a  trifling  alteration  5  to  wit,  €  Philo- 
4  Sophy  enters  as  much  into  the  common  concerns  of  life 
4  as  divinity.    It  would  be  a  fiirange  objc&ion  tp  the  fyf? 

*  tem  of  Ariftotk  or  Copernicus,  that  it  was  a  foreign  in* 
<  terference.'    Bravo  I  -  J 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  expofure  of  this  diffufive  kind 
►of  argument,  partly  falfe  and  partly  fophiftical,  it  will 
b£  neceflary  ^o  infert  here  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  which 
3II  Rpmanifts  abfolutely  refufe  to  take,  and  have  done  for 
fince  the  firft  framing  of  it \  and  alfo  an  Extraft  from 
the  Decrees  of  a  general  Council,  the  decifions  of  which 
all  l^omanifts  now  hold,  as  articles  of  faith,  immutable 
and  irreverfible,  not  being  the  decrees  of  Popes,  but  of 
their  univerfal  church ;  the  Oath  taken  by  RornHh  Bi- 
ihops  at  their  confecration :  and  I.fhall  alfo  add  a  few  e*- 
traces  from  the  recent  publications  of  their  molt  authentic 
writers  rsfpe&ing  the  prefent  immutable  Articles  of  the 
RomiOi  Creed, 

The  Oath  of  Supremacy  is  as  fqllows  : 

*  I  —  do  fwear,  that  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor^ 
(  deteft,  and  abjure,  as  impious  and  heretical,  that  damn- 
4  able  do&rine  and  pofition,  that  Princes  excommunicated 

*  or  deprived  by  the  Pope,  or  any  authority  of  the  See  of 

*  Rome,  by  be   depofed  or  murdered  by  their  fubjefts, 

*  or  lay  any  other  pcrfon  whatfoever :  and  I  do  declare, 
'that  no  foreign  Prince,  Prelate,   State,   or  Potentate, 

*  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  ,any  jurifdidion,  power,  fuperl- 
4  ority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclefiaftical,  or^fpi- 
4  ritual,  within  this  realrm.    So  help  me  God.' 
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Exfra&  from  the  fhird  Chapter  of  the  fourth  Council  of  La- 
teran%  held  %undir  Pope  fmtocent  til.  in  1*15,  trctnjkttef 
into  t.ngU/fii  ^ 

f  We  excommunicate  and  anathematize  alt  fa-Wry, 
1  'riifing  itfelf  up  againft  the  holy  ott&odos,    catholic? 

*  faith,  which  we  have  above  fet  forth,  condermuag  att 
'heretics,  of  whatfoever  titles,  having  divers  faces,  but 

*  connected  and  knitted  together  bV  their  tails;  for  in 

*  rcfpetl  to  the  vanity  of  iheir  pretentions  they  agree  \xC 

*  the  fame  thing,  a 

.  > 

f  We  lfcavte  the  condemned   to<  «m#gn  puk*/k***t  kf 

*  the  prefect  fecuhr  powers  Or-1  their  mag!ftife<nfc,faehx>f 

*  them    &s   ait  clergymen    being-  firft    degraded:   thd 

*  goods  of  filch  of  them  as  ate  laics  being  vottffci&J} 
4  of  fuch  as  are  clergymen,,  srpplied  to  tiifc  ufe  erf  th£ 

*  churches  of  their  rdjte&fve  oirek.        * 

4  But  we  deetee,  that  fitch  as  are  dnly  fufpe&ed  of 
9  herefy  be  ftrtrck  with  the  fword  of  erco»mimicatien> 
c  tVH  they  (hall  prove  Aw  innocence  rtjfpe&ivcty,  ao 

*  cording  to  the  nature  of  the  Jhfpidctt  and  the  quality 

*  of  each  perfon,  by  a  pfdperpurgatidft;  and  let  rlfciA 
■  be  avoided  by  all  perfons  till  they  (ti&l  make  Efficient 
c  fatisfa&ion:    and  if  they  (hall  continue  eicomnwmi-? 

**  -cated  for  the-fpace  of  one  year,  let.  them  be  confidered 

*  as  condemned  heretics, 

•  Let  all   fecular  powers,  whatfoever  be  £he   nature 

*  ^nd  rank  of  their  refpe&iye  offices,  be  admonifhed^ 
c  perfuaded*  and,  if  ncceflary,  compelled,  by  ccclefiaftical 
'<  cenfures,  that  as  they  defire  to  be  reputed  and  efteemed 

'faithful, 
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•faithful,  they  publkkly  take  an  oath,  that  the;  will,  t6 

*  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  endeavour  to  exterminate  all 

*  fuch  as  thall  be  denounced  heretics  by  the  church,  out 

*  of  all  their  dominions  and  places  fubje&  to  their  junk 
«  cfi&ion  i  and  let  them  take  this  oath  refpe&ively,  the 

*  moment  they  fhall  be  inverted  wkh  either  fpiritual  *or 

*  temporal  power.  •  , 

•  Butif  any  temporal  Lord  fhall  negle£t  to-  purge  his 

*  dominions  of  fuch  heretical  corruption,    after   being 

*  required  and  admoniflied  by  the  Church,  by  his  Me- 

*  tropolitans  and  his  other  provincial  Bifliops  fo  to  do, 
€  Jet  hhn  be  immediately  bound    in  the   chains  of    cxcomnmni- 

*  cation;  and  if  he  fliali  contumacioufly  refufe  to  make 

*  fatisfaftion  and  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  Church  within 
f  the  year*    let  this  fo  fignified  to  the  Popey  who  /hall  there* 

*  upon  declare  bis  fubje&s  aifdved  from  their  allegiance 9   and 

*  proclaim    his    mrr stories    open  to  the  jufi  feizure  and  occu- 

*  pation  of  Catholic  Powers,  wfc,   after    they  JhaU  have '  cx~ 
«  terminated  *the '  heretics,    /Ml   poffefs   them    -without    control, 

*  and  prejerve  them  in  the  purify  of   the  faith%  fiill  prefervm 
€  tug  the  title  of  the  principal   Lord,  provided  he  /hall  givc 

*  them    no    interruption,     or    oppofe    any    impediment    to    their 
«  proceedings;   and   let  the  fame  rule  be   obferod  with 

*  refpe&  to  thofe  who  have   no  principal  lords,   L  e* 

*  republics. 

•  Let  all  Catholics  who  fhall  undertake  a  cmfade  for 

*  the  extermination  of  heretics  have  the  fame  indulgence, 

*  and   the  fame  holy  privilege,  as  thofe  who  undertake 

*  the  crufade  for  the  expulfion  of  the  infidels  from  the 
•Holy  Land. 


We 
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*  Wcdcertc;  that  mt  only  thofcii^ifrofWs  hemicaf 

*  tenets,  but  all  receivers,  prote&or*,  and  favourer*  of 
f  heretics,    are   ipfi   fado   excommunicated;     and   we 

*  ftri&Iy  ordain  and  command,  that  after  any  fuch  (hall 
€  be  publicly  branded  with  excommunication,  if  fliey 
'  (hall  refufe  to  make  fatisfadfon  and  fubmit  themfetes 

,  €  to  N  the  Church  within  a  year,  they  /hall  be^infamma,  nor 

*  /hall  they  be  admitted  to  any  public  office  or  council,  nor  to 
1  elecl  any  per  fins  to  fuch,  nor  to  ghe  tefiimony  in  any  cauft; 

*  neither  Jhall  they  be  capable  of  making  any  wills,  nor  of  fuc- 

*  ceffiort,  as  heirs  or  reprefentati<ues9  to  any  efiate:  they  /halt 
9  be  incapable  of  fifing  in  day  court,  but  may  themfelves  be 
*■  fued:  if  any  fuch  per/on  Jhatl  happen  to  be  a  judge  of  any 

*  court,   his  fintence  /hall    be*  null    and  void,   nor  /hall   any 

*  caufe  be  preficuted  before  him  :  if  he  /halt  happen  to  be  an 
'  advocate,  he  /hall  not  be  admitted  to  praelice;  if  a  notary, 

*  ixftrunwtts  drawn    up,    prepared,    witnejfed,    or  executed   by 

*  him,  Jhall  aljo    be    void  and    of  no  effeA,   "but  condemned 

4  with  their  guilty  framer:  xand  we  command  that  the  fame 

*  rode  be    obferved    in    all  fimilar    cafes.      But   if  he  be  a 

5  clergyman,  let  him  be  depofed  both  ab  officio  et  bcneficio, 
€  that  as  his  crime  is  the  greater,  fo  thfc  greater  may  be 

*  hh  punifliment. 

*  And  if  any  fuch,  after  they  have  been  publicly  dc- 
.'  nounced  by  the  Church,  (hall  contumaciously  negle& 
c  to  fubrnit  and  make  fatisfa&ion,  let  them,  be  compelled 
€  aqd  driven  to  it  by  the  inceflant  operation  of  the  fen- 
'  tence  of  excommunication.  Let  no*  clergyman  admi- 
•.  ftifter  to. fuch  pd&ferit  wretches  the  facraments  of  th$ 
'  Church,  nor  pessst  their  bodies  to  Chriftian  burial, 
c  nor  deceive  their  akns  and  oblations.  If  they  (hall  aft 
4  otfeerwife,  let  them  be  fufpended  from  officiating,  and 

%  Met 
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*  Id:  tfefetn  not  be  reftoitid  btxt  by  the  fpecial  indulgence 

*  of  &e  Pbpe. 

;  *  We  alfc  add,  that  every  Archbiihop  or  Bifhojv  by 

<  himfe#F  or  his'  archdeacon,  or  other  refpe&able  per* 
*:  fiftft,  fhaU  twfcej  or  at  leaft  once*  in  every  year, 
«  Vifitea^h  patifl*  in  his  diecefe,  in  which  it  is  reported 
«  that  flfcy  heretics  dwell,  and  (hall  there  oblige  three  ot 
S  ft»orc  credible  perfons,  or,  if  he  ihall  think  proper,  the 
1  wh^e  w^&fcge,  to  ftrear,  that  if  any  of  them  fhaU 

*  k?iow  any  heretics,  or  any  perfons  holding  or  frequent* 

<  ing  fecr^Qt  c«aiveotieles>  or,  affe&ing  either  in  life  or 
f  manriete  to  dfiflet  from  tfce  -cotiuaon  converfation  and 

*  pra&ke  4n  life  of  the  faithf id*  «they  will  endeavour 
1  efioOnaHy  to  dlfttover  and  point  them  out  to  the  BHhop ; 

*  and  the  Bilh<$  AalLcfcU  the  aeeirfed  iato  his  prefence* 

*  and  i£  they  {hall  not  eflife&uaHy  parge  themfekea  from 

*  the  c*4me8  lai/t  to  their  charge,  or  X,  after  they,  feall 
f  have  wade  their  fravgattan,  they  ihall  perficfioully  re~ 
«  I^fife  into  their  fowjier  guik;  they  fliall  be  eaxuinkajly 
f  praUhed.  And  if  any*  Ithretegh  damaabje  obftjftfey^ 
?  declining  to  hinA  tberafelvcs  by  «he  re^ious  obligation 

*  of  an  oath,  ihall  perhaps  refufe  to  fweair,  let  them  be 

*  from  that  inftant  reputed  heretics. 

lieOfcth  fwotti  Ir^etery Roflilfti BSftbp. at  his coiife- 
cration  is  as  foficrws.  See  the  foft  vol.  of  Burnet's  Hit 
tttryoftheJftefcyrmation,  p.  123. 

'   f  J>-^-»  BHhop  bf  ■  >■■   ■    ^  do  faafliir  that  from-  this 

*  -tour  forward  I  fliall  be  faithful  and  *bedien«  to  St.  Peter, 

*  ami  to  Aee  holy  Church  af  4tem#,  W  utyl&dth*  Bop 

*  and  lis  furctffhrs  tamtnealfy.  entering.    1-ihailL  not  be  of 

*  counjcl 
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*  cqunfel  nor  CQjitcAt  *hat  they  fliall  Ipfe  either  life  or 

*  member.  6r  fe*l\.  be  t^or  fuf^r  $»y  y  ipjLet^e  jof- 
!  any  yiftug  by  aay  njsans.  Thei*  con^fel  t<?  me  cre- 
V  difed  Jby  tj^p,  4tyesr  ivflagcs  or  letter,  I  fl^U  n<tf 
willingly  fiifroyer.  to   ?xiy.perfppr     The  Papacy  of 

*  Rome*  the  rjijte  o£  thfc  Jtoty;  E&t%$,  f  1$  the  /#?#$> 
'.of  St.  P* tor,.  J.  %all  frelp,  ^iptjnfl,  a#d  &&«**  ,&?&*& 

*  ill  men,.  The  legate  tf  $&  i}ee  appftoJic*  ^oing  sg^L 
c:c$mmg,  I  ihall  ,hopiGjir$ly  enjtretf:  the.  rights,*  h<>r 
c  nours,    privilege^   and  authpriti^  of   the  £hurch  of 

*  Rome,  and,  of  the  Pope  and  his.  fuccejjcirs,  I  fliaU 
'jcau/e.ito  he  co$fenredt  defa^M,  augmented  apd  fro* 
«  AiftfeA    J  #?J1  not  he  in  %CQty&c5J>  t*eatj,  or  &y  3$. 

*  in  which  ;tny  thiq?  jftalj  be  un^iue^  ajpjn$  ^p  jpr 
l^JEhi#$i  ,of  Ro^  thrfir  pgbfs,  ieptf,  kqijo^g,  pr 
'  -JWMF*i  V*&  ¥  *  inCTW  ifech  tp  b?  moved  §jf  fqp, 

1  ptffedk  i  <Wft  »fift  #  *° J?y  W*P)  w*  p  -few  »  * 

*  Can  J  {bp#  ^fl^fe  .AW,  .ff  %&  V  W;JWP  M"» 
«  knpsrl^.  Tlbf  Nft  0/  &e  JvrfyfttJwrfr  |hf  degKSfs, 
^.,t>rdifia9Q5^  fcjiqfcce?,  qfptftffpw,  rsft??i«jp^  J£<* 
<,nftoqs,  iH^d ^Qmp^n^^,  jyaoftoJic,  Mtp >y  poy^  I 
c  fhpll  J^gp,  ^  <&ufe  to  be  je^t  9/  g^s.  ifo«rc/t 
«  fcM/mtfify    m4  rebels  #  cur  k^'f^ffo  y$  fh  J#cqjfyrs% 

*  I  /kail  rcRfl  an,/  ferfecute  to  my  power*  I  IJjaU  cqme  tp 
€  the  fyi^od  when  I  am  called,  except  I  be  letted  by  jl 

*  canonical  impediment.  fThc  threfholds  of  the  apipflye^ 
4  I  (hall  vifit  yearly,  perfonally  6r  by  my  deputy.  I  Ihall 
-*  not  alienage  or  fell  piy  pofleffion*'  without  the  dope's 
.'  cottdfef,  JSp  hdp  me  God  and  the  holy  firange^ft*/ 

;  '    '       \:  ;  '       •"*'-•      _  •      <••  -,    -  - 

In  i*?*  i©£  Tj»y>  Jfanifc  Atthbtftop  ,tf  R«S*n, 
W^lifre^  i&wS&t,  w#<$x  ljp  jfty^  .« A^aftprijJ  ^pt- 
^  .ter^it  i«  ifi.-tr^i  ^  »li|ip?l  t|a§?  HStt?i«i8g  jWf». 
r      „  •  c  mente 
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ments  not  a  little  hoftile  to  the  eftablifhed 
church  and  ftate.  He  endeavours  to  prove  the  juftice, 
expediency,  and  even  neceflity  of  the  admiffion  of  Ro- 
manifts  into  the  Legiflaturc,  and  into  all  offices  of  truft 
and  confidence ;  arid  takes  fpeciaf  care  to  fupport,  not 
without  fome  degree  of  addrefs*  his  arguments,  hy  me- 
naces <5f  the  effe&s  which  he  infinuates  muft  flow  from 
die  numbers  and  puiffance  of  the  Irifh  Romantfts,  mag- 
nified' by  him  infinitely  beyond  reality.  Any  reafonable 
man  would  expeft  that  the  Doftor  Would  have  endea- 
voured rather  to  extenuate  than  openly  to  aflert  and 
juftify  the  papal  jurifdi&ion  in  Ireland,,  which  he  knew  * 
Protcftants  held  to  be  one  great  impediment  to  the  ad- 
miffion of  the  Romifh  claims;  but  it  is  quite  otherwife. 
In  tiage  31  of  this  pretended  Paftoral  Letter  is  the  follow^ 
ing  paflage:  c  It  ii  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Roman 

*  Catholic  faith,:  that  the  Pope  or  Bifhop  of  Rome  is 

*  fiicceffor  to  St  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apoftles,  in  that 
*See;  he  enjoys  by  divine  right  a  fpiritual  and  ecclefi- 

*  aftidal  primacy,  not  only  of  honour  and  rank,  but  of 
*'  teal  jurifdittibn'  and  authority,    in  the   univerfal  chnrch. 

*  Roman'  Catholics  conceive  this  point  as  clearly  efta-» 

*  btifhed  in  the  fcriptures,  and  by  the  conftant  tradition 
*'  of  .the  Fathers  in  every  age,  as  it  is  by  the  exprefs  decU 

*  Jims  of    their  -  general  councils,    which    they   confider    as  in* 

*  fallible  authority  in  points  ofdocTrine. 

.    Same  author,  page  97.-**  CathoKcs  canaot  confeien- 

*  tioufly  abjure  the  ecclefiaftical   authority  of   the  Bi- 

*  fhop  of  Rome.    He  is  guardian  of  the  general  ca- 

*  nons,  and  can  alone  difpenfe  with  them  frtprio  jure, 

*  or  by  inherent  right.    Other9  enjoy  that  power  by  de- 
'*  legation  Sroin  him,-  The  «re#ion,    fiippreffion,    and 

*  »  -  (  union 
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*  Union  of  bishopries  and  other  benefices;  the  elevation 

*  of  fees  to  the  metropolitical  dignity  and  jurffdidtion ; 

*  the  inftitution  of  general  fails  and  holidays ;  difpenfaV 
'  tions  from  their 'obfervance;    the  regulation  and  in- 
rfpe&ion  of  our  liturgy;    appeals  from  inferior  eccltftafti- 

'  cal  ^courts    to    his    fupreme    tribunal ;  .  the    fufpenfum    and' 
€  re  flotation   of    bt/hops,    and    nUmberkfs    other   particulars   of 

*  of  our  general  church  difcipline  •  mentioned  in  the  canons, 
1  depend  on  the  Pope  as  our  ecckfiaftical  fuperior,  and 
c  are  conneded  with  his  primacy  jurifdi&ion  in  the 
4  universal  church.  Henry  Villi  of  England  was  the  firft 
€  Chriftian  *  prince    that   ajjumed    ecclefiaftical  fupremacy,    and 

*  commanded  an  enjlaved  Parliament  to  enacl  it  as  a  law  of  the 
1  ft  ate.  .  The  Catholics  confider  it  an  ufurfation. 

'  Same  author,    page    102.— €  The  Catholic    laity  of  , 

*  Ireland  tefpeflr  their  clergy,  and  confider  it  a  duty  to 

*  be  regulated  by  their  determinations  in  all  points  of 
1  religious  "do&rine.  They  are  attached  to  their  pallors 
'  and  fpiritual'  guides,  who  love  them  as  their  children 

*  in  Chrift.     Oergy  and  laity  are  united  by  the  mo  ft  tender 

*  and    interesting  confideratknsi      Every    effort    to    diffoboe    thit 

*  union  muft  prove  4  ineffectual ;  inter  eft  and  duty  continue  'to 
'  render  it  htdiffoluble.     In  adrerfity  and    proiperity  they 

*  muR.rife  and  fall  together** 

The  fame  author,  in  another  place,  dates,  *  that  the 

*  religious  principles  of  Roman  Catholics  being,  nn- 
f  changeable,  they  are  applicable  uxall  times/  .    .  > 

It. is  needlefs  here  to  inftxt  any  other  extx?&s  from 
recent  publications  of  Romifli  waters:  I  fliall  barely 
•bferve,  that  Ac  £anxe  ctaftirine^  are  .held  in  a  modern 

a  .    *  C    2  pub- 
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{ttUtattSo*  if  Mr.  Hdfty*  i  Rsmifli  prlett,  wRo  iaforms* 
q&  fat  it,  dug:  he  Ipd  bee*  appointed  Biffiop  of  Wator- 
focdiytfcfbpe.  Tbb  pabfickion  tealfoftffc*'*  £a£" 
torsi  better*  thongh  it  it  pejfaqp  as  ftditu*»  *  fdMfcatto* 
as/aojr  wfckh  lias  appeased  in  nrcxtenl  time**  provoking* 
fhsIriAftomanifts  to  ntfwrefifciaa*  a«d  <kawi«g  a  fee 
of  etewul  demarcation  bdrwsen  them  aid  their  frottftse* 
fettm-fuhpa*  fupportcd  by  tfce  Wfcok'  Rwtt  haft  of 
*4aatheaM9  and  cxtaMidHm£ali0*a» 

r  I  will  now  proceed  t*  anfwer  the  axgnment  of  the 
author  of  the  c  Cty*  if  Ireland  Re-confideredJ  hv&ftpwt 
«f .  hia  firft  jpofition*  to  wit^  *ktf  men  fincerely  attached  /* 
Mf  whole  Romi/k  creed  may,  be  as  good  and  faithful  fu}$%At> 
of  the  Briti/h  empire  as  Proteftants,  and  confeauently  as 
f$ty  wdmijjtik  -to   th*  fupreme   kfijlativc   and  ft^trifr ,  me- 

ffiritw  *af acmes,  Hit  difiufrge  argiment  on  this  he*l, 
^Ire^df  fiictttiaf  etj»  *wy  he  thas  candenfed :  *  la  a 
«  IUm(h  ftate,  the  Aqpaomyy  of  the  Church,  or  ita 
4  4fMfttoalaiithorHyt  ^asjao  fta&toa,  no  ooescire  powei 
«  in  this  li%  a*d  ^«fe  in  no  -to j  come  in  coataft  with 

*  <uvtt«ttfUnce  \  m*  €W  its  tribunal  raift,  &  as  to  i3Se<ft 

*  aay  num  in  hk  lH*«tw  lifew  «  ftfopert^  without  the 

<  pbrmsfiea  «f  the. rfbvcue^a  -of  that  country;  a«4  if  a 
f  foreign  jurifdi&ion  cxifts  y*  &ch  ctuatrg*  it  is  so  tha 
f  confent  of  the  foreieign  power,  and  not  to  the  Roman 

*  Catholic  «dfeft>%*f  <wfcitob#  itaoiflfcssent  £»ri^it  is 
t  *»  be  a&rdwk  fa  a  JVwUftaa*  fafe  &*b  a*  Jtafcad* 
«  the  King,   iters,  aad  ainc  itflnihs  ^f  the  Comif)n» 

<  being  Prpteftants,  the  confent  of  the  ftate  never  can  be 

<  obtained  Hs>  the^eaelcrffe  '*£  ftamiii  dcelsB^aT  jyif- 
«  «ftion;  *erefo*e  to  to&'Jfbfte  mo  mOUM  *&n**k 

*  though 
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*  diou^fe  RomanHis  fbould,  fet  is  P*rl*uwit,  *wi  h* 

*  admitted  to  the  higheft  etfiecfc  «f. the,  tot**  Though 
the  |nfcmi&s  ill  dbia  fyiJogHfck:  feffttmei*  be  admitted  *>; 
fas  trac,  yet  the  conclu&m  wfll  ^  no  m&m*  feHo*$i 
that  no  sufchief  will  arifc  in  a  PwtfiftaW  flate  fcy  *fce 
adraiffioncf  Romaaifts  into  fhe  ftgweiae  legiflativfc  tad*; 
apd  to  <jhe*xetri&  of  the  higheft  etecativte  office?  of  the 
ftoUe,  as  I  ihall  lraeaftt*  prove;  yet  the  peeaiifes  requite 
crasttaatioiu  FEhevi*tajar  ^jnapofaitov  to  .witp  «fe  ipi* 
ritual  m*hmi*y  rfdt  ity*  wt  i&ug  <an  bdtct&x  fmt  *f 
the  Hoitii/k  -  rdigm,  hds  m  fanAim*  mi  tftiMtf  4e  i*4rcifod 
wen  i*>pmijk  fiatfh  -hut  jfy  *he  jpmfent  *f  the  fimU,  is.*fe» 
trembly  -fopbiMcdi  it  >confifts  in  f*&  of  two  $sap«fr 
JtenB?  the  firft  £*,  *lfe  fiiritud  authority  *>f  the  JPtyc  U:m 
J*  inkewnt  fwt  +f  Hfo  Romifk  reK&in.  Thfe  frtOpofckon 
is  already  cieariy  peeved  to  foe  faMfe*  b$&e<eiet*a&s  from 
the  Latsrian  Council,  and  &ap*  Dr.  Troy,  art  Jbythc 
re/e&ion  of  die  Oath  of  Supremacy  by  *$2  flfcoliiafcWk. 
The  fe^owd  -patt  of  it,  «W  4kis  autarky  hits  m  fittmion 
in  -tMs  itfo,    and  eanmt   he  -exwcijfad,    xvt*  in   Romifi  sfi*tts% 

hut  fy  the  mftat  tfthe  Jl****  rc^wnesjcaqplanaiion. 

,Ja  a  Rpunflt  £#e>  $1$  &W&W  &>?»>  ftoAmU  1# 

cftnfcnt  io  the  e^ec^tkm  Utf  rfie  i^cgegs  "*tf-  their*  #^ii> 
cjutrck  jgf  wlii^h  ^ey,  a^i^k  ,yhe  Rppe  to  he  ?%**»£> 
head,,  Of  ^eftftn.    ~Ro«*ift  ^£>*#&H    J^d*  tf**03U|jg> 

their  rejigie%  bow^id*  :**K  **dy  **>  fopfafl*  -$p  the  i$iei2*l^ 
t|My  rW .  to  -e*^¥^  ^  4ipo*^B  pf  >ltetr  Dflterfth,  *s  lueU 
od  the  ^cJtfo»s  ^  o^  ^c  4*op^rtws  «f  tbmk  ^uhj^b: 
lieixce  in  JRpm^h  r%tes  die  /merenw&y  of  the  sEjxpe  ia 
fatituek  aoi^Hfi^  it^f  io»>  ^he  4*Wife  of  a^ofl:  «*- 
.!'...."  -"  c  3  tenftre 
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fenfire  temporal  jurifdi£fck>n,  the  date  either  refigniflg- 
to  ecclefiaftical  officefs  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of 
the  Church  on  the  perfons^md  properties  of  its  fubjefts, 
or  becoming  itfelf  the  executioner  of  fuch  decrees:  for 
inftance,  in  moft  Romifh  countries,  fuch  as  .the' Church* 
(teems  heretics,  or  even  fufpe&s  of  being  fo,  are  impri- 
foned  by  ecclefiaftical  officers  in  ecclefiaftical  prifons, 
and  they  are  burned  by  temporal  officers  when  the  Church 
pronounces  them  .heretics  irreclaimable,  and  delivers  them 
over  to  the  fecular  arm;  as. was  the  cafe  in  England  be- 
fore the  Reformation  and  during  the  reign. of  Queen 
Mary:  therefore  in  Romifh  countries,  the  Church  of 
Rome,;  and  its  fupreme,  bead  the  Pope,  have  real  jurif- 
diftion,  efficient  tribunals,  and  fanftions  to  their  decrees 
of  the. moft  powerful  efficacy;  and  their  decrees  reach 
tp,  and  are  executed  upon,  the  liberties,  lives,  and  pro- 
perties, and  moft  of  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  fub- 
je£ts ;  and  fuck  ftates  are  themfelves  the  executioners  of 
their  decrees.  This  jurifdi&ion  is  an  inherent  part  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  its  title  is  founded  in 
the  very  effence  of  that  religion,    Dn.Troy  ftates,  €  that 

*  the  rear  jurifdi&ion  and  authority  of  the  Pope  is  clearly 
'^ftablifhed  by  the  fcriptures  and  the  conftant  tradition 
f  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  expfefs  decifions  of  general 
€ -Councils,;  which  Roman' Catholics  confider  as  infallibly 
'  authority:     it   is  a  fundamental  article  vf  ike  Raman  Ca-* 

*  thdic  faith!  This  do&rine  is  comformable  to  the  La- 
teran  Council,  and  .to  the  opinions  of  all  Romifh  writers, 
ancient  or  modern,  on  the  fubje£t.-  If  a  Romifh  ftate' 
lhduid  rcfufe  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  Romifh  Church % 
in  what  are  deemed  fpiritual. matters,  foch  as  herefy,  and 
many  others  extending  to  the  liberties,  lives,  and  pro- 
perties 6f  the  fubje&s,    which  are   certainly  temporal 

*      •  '*.■'*  concerns* 
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«oncecm;  fuch  itates  would  ceafe  to  be  Roman  Catholic. 
l|n  fuch  (tales  it  is  of  no  moment  whether  fuch  power  or 
jurifdi&ion  be  exercifed  by  thcjChurch  itfelf,  or  by  the  tem- 
poral power  under  the  orders  and  diare£tionx>f  the  Church* 
or  by  the  permiffion  of  the  temporal  power,  as  long  as  the: 
acquiefceace  and  obedience  jp£  the  temporal  pojvqr  are  en-v 
^urqd  jby  the  very  tenets  ,q£  liheir  religion,. 

'  The  RomUh  do&rine  of  the  fupremacy  of  the  Pope, 
in  ecclertafttcal  matters  is  fupported  in  effe&  and  opera- 
tion by  Romiih  ftates,  however  in  political  theory  ftate£ 
men  or  lawyers' may  fometimes  prefume  partially  to  dif- 
ient  from  it,  admitting  it  is  practice,  and  being  themfelves 
ks  executioners.     But  in  a  Proteftant  ftate,  fuch  a  tenet 
direftly  militates -againft  the  very  exiftence  of  the  ftatCp  / 
is  utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  and  eflence  of  the 
government,  and  contrary  to  its  vital  principles,  both  in 
theory  and  pra&ice.    In  Romifli  ftates,  the  exclufive  ju- 
itfdteKon  of  the  Pppe  in  all  spiritual  matters,   (o  far  as 
the  cognizance  of  the  caufc  and  pronouncing  fentence,* 
either  in  the  firft  inftance  or  on  appeal,  is  admitted  to  exr 
HI;  but,  fays  this  author,  he  is  not  permitted  to  execute 
Iris  fentence,  where  it  aftefts  temporals,  without  the  appro- 
bation of  the  tempor&l  foyereignty  df  the  RomUh  ftates  * 
therefore  his  fupremacy  is  not  admitted  in  fuch  ftates.— 
This  is  a  miferable  fopKifm ;  for  as  long  as  fu£h  ftates  con- 
tinue Romtfh,  they  are  bound  by  the  tenets  of  their  reli- 
gion to  execute,  and  do  execute  his  fentences,  afic&ing 
both  the  lives  and  properties  of  their  fubje&s,   that  is,- 
-their  temporal  concerns  and  interefts,  and  do  thereby  ef-  * 
fc&ually  admit  his  fupremacy,  and  become  his  miiiiftexa, . 
fervants,  and  executioners. 
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As  to  the  minor  propofitWh  of  this  author  V  fyBogMKc 
argument,  to  Wit,  that  m  Ireland*  d  Froieflant  ft  ate,  tlf 
cdnfent  if  the  ft  ate  cannot  be  pruttred  io  the  cxertife  if  the- 
jurifdicTim  if  the  Romifh  Church,  and  $  Us  head  the..  P*pi  j 
I  believe  it  id  flow  true,  and  I  horie  it  UnVi  always  con- 
tiftfld  fo  •,  becaufe  I  hope  our  rulers  hi  this  Protcftant 
Britifh  empire  never  will  be  induced  by  farfebood,  frauds 
and  fophiftry,  to  transfer  W  Romanifts  the  political  .power 
df  die  rtate,  Which  they  ttoiifcl  not,  nor  could  not,  if 
they  continued  Romanifts;  fail  to  ufe  for  the  introduction 
of  their  own  faith  as  orthodox,  and  the  fuppreffiori  of  the 
Froteftant  faith  as  heretical,  and  confequently  for  the 
eftalriifhrneiit  of  the  Pope's  faprcrtiacy  among  their  other 
religious  errors.  To  give  this  miittr  propofition  the 
effefifc  which  this  author  'intends*  it  is  not  fafficient  thai 
it  be  admitted  to  be  now  true,  but  k  rntift  be  (uppofed 
that  in  Ireland  it  will  always  continue  true;  that  is,,  that 
though  Rbmanifts  be  admitted  into  the  fupreme  legiflstive 
and  executive  authorities  of  the  ftatt,.  yfct  they  never  will 
be  able*  dft  account  of  thei*  prefect  Wpaknefs  and  poverty, 
to  overturn  the -Protcftant  cftab]ifhmestt>  and  confequently 
that  it  jcannotf  be  hurtful  to  the  ftate  to  admit  xhem.-r- 
Hits  is  atbeft  a  negative  argument*  it  does  not  tend  to 
prove  that  it  would  be  ufeful  to  the  ftateto  admit  than, 
but  that  k  Would  not  be  pernicious:  or  detrimental  to  do 
for  and  it  at  the  feme  time,  in  feme  meafure,  ad|nU$, 
that  if  they  were  powerful  k  wpuld  be  dangerous-  for 
Protefbmts  to  admit  them,  and  confequently  that  Pro- 
teff  ants  have  a  gobd  rifcht  to  believe  that  they  tlrould  ftfe 
any  political  gptfrer  they  may  acquire,  for  the  fubverfipri 
of  die  prefent  eftablMnriient ;  ani.thfejthe  author  more 
explicitly  admits  in  more  than  one  paflage,  intimating  rq 
Irifh  Prpteftants,  that  if  they  will  admit  Rornanilts  tq 

.  *1 
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the  fupreme  fegiflative  .and  executive  tapaekiesj  thejr  may: 
batfe  .the  gwaraht?  of  £nglaend  for  the  feeturity  of  iheit 
chw'ch  eftablifhment  j  that  '&,  in  other  words,  c  Your 
church  eftabliflunent,  which- in  the.  prefent  conftitutidn 
of  the  ftate  is  fecure,  will  be  rendered  infecure  by  your  % 
admiffidn  of  us  into  the  fupreme  iegiflative  and  executive 
capacities  ;  and  in  thaj  cafe  you  mud  apply  to  your  frknJ 
and  neighbour  for  that  fecurity  which  you  had  in  your 
own  hands,  but  which  you  have  fooli&ly  relin^uifhed/ 
And  this  argument  he  makes  ufe  ofj  when  he  is  appa* 
rently  endeavouring  to  difluad*  the  Irifli  nation  from 
contenting  to  an  Incorporating  Union  with  Great  Britain, 
and  eonfc^uently  to  looffcn  the  bands  of  connexion  of  thfc 
two  countries. 

The  conclusion,  however,  drawn  by  this  author  from 
thefe  premifes,  is  not  warranted  by  them,  though  the 
truth  of  the  prcmifes  be  admitted ;  for,  even  in  that  qtfe, 
it  can  be  proved  that  much  mifchief  may  arife  to  the. 
Proteftant  ftate  of  Ireland  from  the  admiffion  of  -  Ro* 
manifts  to  the  legiflative  and  higheil  executive  capacities; 
and  firft  from  this  author's  own  ftatement.  In  the  fepond 
p#ge  of  his  pamphlet  he  ftates  the  proportion  of  lrifh: 
Romamfts  to  Irifli  Protectants  to  be  four  or  five  to  ohe. 
This  is  a  grofs  exaggeration  j  but  I  am  h6w.  arguing, 
from  his  own  aflertions*  In  a  coftiftiereial  cotmtrft  pro- 
perty is  continually  cftiiAginfc  hands;  landed  eftate% 
where  there  is  no  reftraiht  of  ffllftiathm*  change  ifoifters, 
not  fo  rapidly  «  jH-ffdrlal  &6pcf?f$  6#t  though  in'  a 
fowfer,  yet  not  left  efertaitt  jfrfbgrdlktfi:  in  the  eourfe  of 
trade,  the  ifiduftribifc  add  fitdigiril  atft  ^continually 
emerging  into  rjjmfcrice  J  landed  projrtfrty  in  this  country 
b  evtry  day  at  marker,  and  by  purchafe  cotoes  to  thfe 
•  pofleflion 
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poffcffion-  of  the  fuccefrful  merchant,  mechanic,  and 
former :  hence  if  in  Ireland  die  mafe  of  the  people,  that 
is,  five  to  one,  be  Romanifts,  though  at  prefentthe  bnlk 
<>f  the  property  of  the  nation  be  in  the  hajids  of  Pro-' 
leftants,  yet  it  will  fliift  into  thofeof  Romanifts,  by  a 
progreffion  certain,  and,  confidering  the  alleged  difpro? 
portion  of  numbers,  not  very. flow.  The  Ixifh  Roman- 
ills  iave  J>een  very  lately-  admitted  $6  eveiy  civil  fran- 
chife  enjoyed  by  the  Irifli  Proteftants,  exotpt  toother 
capacity  of  Suing  in  Parliament,  and  of  occupying  about 
thirty  of  the  grcateft  offices  of  the  ftate ;  they  are  even 
tendered  capable  of  becoming  members  of  all  corpora^ 
tions  in  the  kingdom.  If  then  they  Ihall  be  admitted  to  ' 
fit  in  Parliament,  they  muft  at  a  period  not  very  diftant, 
as  property,  admitted  by  this  author  to  be  the  bafis  of 
reprefentation,  fhifts  to  their  fcale,  be  the  reprefentatives 
in  Parliament  of  all  the  counties,  and  of  all  the  boroughs 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  pot-walloping,  and,  by  lefs 
rapid  degrees,  of  all  or  moft  of  the  other  boroughs  in  the 
kingdom  j  that  is,  they  will  in  a  Ihort  time  compote  the 
whole,  or  at  leaft  a  yaft  majority  k>f  the  Houfe  of  ComT 
mons.  Their  Peers  (at  prefent  indeed  very  few)  will  fit 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords;  fo  that  in  our  fupreme  legislative 
body  they  will  form  one,  and  infinitely  the  moft  powerful 
brand?,  and  have  a  ckmfidexable  influence  in  the  fccond, 
and  will  have  power  fufficient  to  force  the  third  or  regal 
tpanch  to  a  compliance  with,  all  their  fchemes,  and  oblige 
it  to  fiU  all  the  great  offices  of  the  ibte  with  Romanift^ 
acid  introduce  as  ma^y  of  thf  m  as  may  amount  to  a  maT 
jority  into  the  Houfe  of  Peers.  Hence  it  is  obvious, 
from  this  author's  own  ftatement,  that  by  admitting  Rck 
manifts.to  form  part  of  the  fupreme  legislative-  power  of 
the  ftate,  they  will  by  degrees  fwfcllqw  up  the  whoje, 
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awe  the  executive  \  into  thdr  meafur$s,  and-fufivert  the 
Protectant  eftabliihment  in  Ireland  from  the  foundation; 
for  a  Romanift  is  bound,  by  the  tenets  of  his  religion,  to 
the  beft  of  his  power  to  exterminate  all  heretics,  and 
deftroy  all  heretical  eftablifhrnents ;  and  this  author  will 
not,  I  Relieve,  deny,  that  all  Romanifts  hold  all  ProtefiV 
ants  to  be  heretics ;  and  as  he  is  alfo  by  the  fame  religion 
bound  to  eftablifli  it  in  the  roorh  of  the  one  fubverted, 
and  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and* 
of  its  head  the  Pope,  the  fupremacy  in  fpirituals,  to> 
which  a  vaft  temporal  power  is  annexed,  and  from  which 
it  is  infeparable,  will  be  in  effe£t  and  reality  torn  from 
the  ftate  and  veiled  in  the  Pope,  with  his  conGftory, 
nuncios,  and  minifters;  and  the  halcyon  days  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  of  the  bonfires  and  triumphs  of  Popery,  will 
return ;  the  writ  de  Heretico  comburendo  will  again  re- 
ceive the  fan&ion  of  Parliament:-  Such  is  the  ftatement 
by  which  this  author  endeavours  to  perfuade  Iri(h  Pro- 
tectants to  betray  the  political  power  of  the  ftate,  and  the 
fecurity  of  their « own  lives  and  properties,  into  Romifli 
hands! 

But  waving  all  advantage  which  the  grofs  exaggerations 
and  miftatcments  of  this  author,  or  the  weaknefs  of  his- 
arguments,  may  afford,  I  will  expofe  the  mifchief  to  the 
Proteftant  ftate  of  Ireland  which  muft  arife  by  the  ad- 
imffion  of  Romanifts  into  Parliament^  from  the  very 
nature  of  its  conftitution  and  government,  and  the  true 
ftate  of  its  population,  relative  numbers,  and  views  of 
the  different  clafles  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  fovereign  power  of  Ireland  is  vefted  in  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  ;y  and  whatever  prince  wears  the 
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Madera  of  Great  Britain,  he  id  ipf*  f*39King  of  Ireland*: 
its  population  cannot  much  exceed  three  millions  of  peo- 
ple; one  dur4  at  leaft  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protectants, 
turo  thirds  only  are  Romanifts:  upwards  of  two  millions 
of  the  inhabitants  are  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  poverty,  that  they 
cannot  pay  a  yearly  tax  to  the  (late  of  four-pence  per  hea4 
without  the  greateft  diftrefs,  and  nine  tenths  of  thefe  are 
.Romanift*.  (Jjee  Appendix,  No.  i.)  All  fotr}e£U  of  a  ftate, 
who  deny  that  die  fnpreme  power  by  which  that  ftate  is 
conftitutkttiaily  governed  is  exclufively  entitled  to  ena£t 
and  Execute  all  laws  for  the  good  government  of  that  ftate, 
<and  whemaintam,  'as  part  of  their  religious  creed,  that  a 
power  feafks  eaftranepus  and  fep&rate  from  that  ftate,  and 
not  under  its  control  and  dbminjpn/wkich  can  make  laws, 
dnd  enforce  tfceir  execjtttion  among  the  fuh&e&s  of  thai 
ftate  in  many  particulars,  are  enemies  to  ks  independent 
and  trtntbns.  irifc  Ronaantfts  imij^^Uy  maintain,  a^ 
an  fihatofcablc  *e>iet  pf  their  religion,  the  fupreinacy  of  thp 
Pope *n  aH  ifiritual  matters  within  fhis  kingdom.  §ee  the 
alfcrre  ^uot»i5c^s:fVpm  Dr.  I>^j(wh©ftyle«f  th<;  power  of 
the  ftate  to  determine  within  itfelf,  and  by  its  own  judi- 
catories, all  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  an  ufurpation),  and  all 
brrfer  Romifli  Writer?  pa  *e  fmfe  fdfr&.  "RpmanSts 
w*H  hot  fc*e  tfte  (Mh  *oi  Supremacy  before  ftated-  It  is 
utterly  ftnpofflbfe  "fend'  $mpra&icaHie  to  *para*e  a  v«ft 
pafti&n  6f*  ttrtf*al  powder'  and  influence  from  JfirMud 
ftijprentafcy :  hWefy  fcV*  #t*ituai  -oognizaatce,  fois  «*tti- 
rhfcny*  -R^maniftfe  ftoM  it  to  bera  fecrttoienti  and  «6  to 
"its  validity,  »&eir -€**K)HS  are*  in  m»nyittfl»ncea  different 
from  ours,  they  declaring  marriages  tell  and  void,  wfcich 
by  our  laws;  are  valid,  and  vice  ycrfd.  What  degree  of 
temporal  power,  and  influencfe  d6e&  fltetfupretiwrey  in  fci- 
rituals  derive  from  the  exchffive  Juiffliaion  ^6^8*8 
'  '  %  herefy? 
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hatfji    IfK/k  to  tfc*  £*tew  Council  $t&faf  jWOteJt 
Wfc*  4eg*ee  of  fenjpojaj  pew  ?n4  influence  dpe^tji^ 
«?^lui^e  J^^uwnial  juriidi£io»  confer?    kegftinjac* 
an4  fucceffionto  property  real  aad  gerfonal,  ajn4  aljwft 
every  combination    of  circunaftances  under  which  fud| 
fuoceffion  might  be  claimed,  depend  on  the  matrimoriiaj 
jurifdiftion..    A  tfroufand  other  inftances  can  be  adduced 
of  the  infeparability  of  fupreme  jurifdi&ion  in  fpirttual^ 
froni  vaft   power  and  influence    in  temporal  concerns. 
The  Popes  for  ages  have  ufurped  temporal  authority  as 
incident  to  their  fpiritual  fupremacy  in  various  Chriftian 
{Jates,  and  under  that  title  alone  5  and  as  to  the  e#ent  and 
influence  of  this-  jurifdi&ion,  the  decline  of  the  Pope's 
power  as  a  temporal  prince  does  not  in  the  leaft  dimiiiifc 
them  :  as  a  temporal  prince,  the  Pope  never  was  coiuider- 
able}  the  eflence  of  his  ufurpan&n'  is  yi  his  dpmipion 
ov^r  the  njinds  of  Romanics' in  the  ftate;  if  they  a^ever|' 
numerous,  they  muft  be  dangerous  in  proportion*  to  their 
^mbersj,  wealthy    and  influence  ui  a  Proteftant  ftate>    _ 
though  the  Pope  fhould  be  completely  ftr^pped  of  all  hi* 
dominions  and  territories.    The  tyranny  exerted  by  the 
Pope  ip  teaypraJs,  under  colour  of  his  Ritual  fupte- 
macy*  is  painted  in  oigr  biftories,  and  in  the-  preambles  of 
the  .flatuses,  tfna&ed  both  In  £n$land  and  Irefend  for 
^boUQwg  fete  ufoigatipa,    £ee  the  2^\foj&ti&<&  9^1 
Hewy  YJH.  *ha#  M*i   -j*d  Betsy  YJU.   rtyp.  3*.  ,5 
.lit  4rf  EKwbeiJ^  ^Aap.   *.;$    and    Irifl>   ftatitfcp   *$& 
W«ujr  -VW.  sh^g.  i^  3^  •,  ^jd  JEfony  VIJI*  si^p.  $.5 
*d  of  Eliz^tfe,  cjhap..  f,    The  late  JLord  Chefterfiel4, 
wfcom.no  man  will  accttfe  of  njuch  prejudice,  in  reli- 
jfious  naatters,  when  Lqx#  J^eut^nant  of  Ireland  in  1745* 
cxpreffed-himielf,  in  bis  fteech  fr^m  the  Throne  to  th* 
Irifh  Parliament,  in  the  fglJoWMij  jjnanrier  1  c  However, 

*  Heave 
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*  1  !ea*e  to  your  eonfidferation  whether  nothing  /urtW 

*  can  be  done,  cither  by  new  laws,  or  the  more  effeGuaf 

*  execution  of  thofe  in  being,  to  fecure  this  nation  againft 

*  the  great  number    of  Papifts,    wfofe  fpeculative  arms? 

*  would    qtfy    deferve  pity,    did   not    their   pernicious    Influence 

*  on  civil  focitty  require  and  authorize  rcflaint.'  *  This 
Lord  was  one  of  thofe  iriefr,  who,  according  to  the  author 
tot  *  The.  cafe  of  Ireland  re-confideredj  was  prejudiced 
and  ill-formed^  when  compared  with  hintfelf !  And 
now  t  aft  tliis  author,  whether  he  cafi  produce  a  fingltf 
inftance  in  which  a  ftate  having  fufficient  power  to  ex-» 
dude  all  traitors  from  its  fovereignty,  voluntarily  called 
them  to  the  exercife  of  fupreme  power  ?  This  would  be 
the  cafe,  if  Romanifts  in  Ireland  Were  admitted  into  thd 
Houfes  of  Lords  and  Commons ;  for  in  thefe  Houfes,  in 
conjunct  ion  with  the  King,  and  not  in  the  King  alone,  is 
lodged  the  fupreme  power  of  the  ftate  j  and  fuch  is  the 
peculiar  chara&eriftic  of  out  constitution,  which  is  a  li- 
mited monarchy:  if  the  Government  of  Ireland  were 
guilty  of  fuch  folly;  it  would  richly  merit  political  diflb*  ' 

,  lutioii,  and  might  he  juftly  termed  felo  de  fe.  Shall  we 
give  voices  in  the  fupreme  legiflati^e  affembly,  ihvefted 
with  the  fovereign  powfcr,  to  thofe  who  are^  taugh^  by 
their  religion  not  only  to  denounce  and  difobey,  but  to 
vilify  and  traduce  the  fupremacy  of  that  Legiflature,  and 
who  thus  ally  fuperftition  with  tre^fon,  and,  as  it  were, 
fan&ify  rebellion  ?  In  the  Britifh  empire,  experience  his 
ftdwn  the  folly,  nay  madnefs,  of  irtvefting  Romanifts  with 
fupreme  power.  Bang  James  the  Second,  who  was  per- 
verted from  the  Pfotcftant  religion  to  Popery  during  his 
exile,  no  fooner  afcended  the  Throne,  than  he  fet  every 
engine  to  work,  for  the  purpofe  of  eftablifhing  Popery  on 
the  nrins  of  the  religion  of  lus  country ;  he  was  a  prince 

not 
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not  deftkute  of  qualities  vfhich  might  have  fecurGd  to  hint 
the  afFe&ton  of  his  fubjefts,  both  as  a  man  and  a  mo* 
narch;  but  his  unfortunate  attachment  to  Popery  made 
him  fet  at  nought  all  political  and  moral  obligation;  re->> 
gardlefs  of  his  coronation  oath,  he  made  uje  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages whicfehis  fituation  afforded  him,  to  violate  every 
principle  of  theconftitution,  for.  the  fole  purpofe  of  fui> 
rendering , the  fupremacy  of, the  ftate. to-  a  foreign  judica- 
tory, attempting  to  fubjugate  the  independent  Britifh  em-  " 
pire  to.  £he  Papacy,  to  (hare  the  regal  authority  with  the 
Pope,  and  to  reign,  partly  as  his  vaflal :  the  obligation  of  a 
folemn  oath  yielded  to  his  bigotry,  and  he  reduced  to  prao 
tiee  the  Romifh  do£trine,  that  all  oaths,  the  obligations  of 
which  militate  in  anyrefpe£t  againft  the  tenets  of  their 
church,  are  in  themfelves  impious,  unlawful,  and  void. 
His  conduit  is  a  perpetual  leflbn  to  Protectants,  not  to 
rely  with  too  rnuch  confidence  on  the  oaths  of  Romanics, 
the  obligation*  of  which  operate  againft  their  religipu* 
opinions. 

The  above  arguments  alfo  prove  the  mifchief  which 
muft  arife  from  committing  to  Romanifts.  the  higher  ex- 
ecutive offices  of  the  ftate ;  they  would  be  thereby  en- 
trufted  with  the  execution  of  laws,  which  they  are  bound 
in  conscience  to.  refill,  and  whicfi  they  look  upon  as  im«. 
pious  and  heretical  Common  fenfe  exclaims  againft 
fuch  monftrous  and  deftruftive  proje&s  of  innovation! 
All  Proteftants  muft  for  ever  deprecate  and  oppofc  the 
granting  any  part  of  the  fupreme  power  of  the  ftate,  whe? 
ther  legiflative  or  executive,  to  Romanifts,  who  muft  ever 
dire#  that  power  unceafingly'tQ '  the  deftru&ion  bf  the 
Troteftant  religion,  and  the  eftablilhment'  of  their  own* 
and  this  they  can  nev#  hav?  any  reafonable  hope  tofeffe<a, 
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im  fcy  ataial  change  iri  the  ^aflto^km.  It  j*  imf^Cr 
fibk  thjtf  any  fii)i»a^ift  con  bonefUgr  ai#  2e4tyyufy4jfr^ 
viftw  rf»*few9f  *Pri*»ftan*  te^i  teiitoi#jca&  jp 
V  a  fteaeipft,  if  ht  did  not  ptytfpvmi&f  m\  gt  frfKe- 
a&y,  and  Ae^parwayoHnt  fiftablUhBttrt  of  the  ftamjg} 
^digioa.  Rooianifts  £fiduid  not  te  cda&*  to  Chase  equal 
'  power  mtfe  ifcofe  they  believe  io  be  heteticks*  the  moft 
faored  .engagements  (as  we  ibe,  am^ng  a  djoufand  jpftanerfi, 
in  the  conduct  of  James  «he  Second},  if  contrary  to,  or 
Hot  coinciding  with,  Ae  intevcfts  of  tbtir  chuwih,  are  by 
that  churcfe  difibbed,  a»d  dedase^  *oi|L 

the  Bmti*  ^onftituiian  fp  ia  t^e  fapu*  r^o,wi&  Jtfopejrtjr, 
that  Proteftant  popetty  is  io  that  xrf  fijoraiih  property  ia 
Ireland  in  the  pronation  of  tfit  <p  qne,  and  -that  eonfe- 
quendy  no  danger  can  aeenie  to  the* rtoteftaat  iatcreftby 
the  admiffion  of  Jtama&fts  into  Banfiameot,  i  Juuut  aa~ 
fwered  pretty  fully  already,  from  the  fluctuation  of  pro- 
perty in  a. commercial  date,  from  the" relative  numbers  of 
Irifh  Ptoteftants  smd  Romanifts,  and*  the  avowed  political 
creed  of  the  fctjer  clafi.  But  though  t  were  to  admit, 
that  property  jrad  qpnfequent  reprefentation  would  always 
remain  in  the  fame  rati?,  yet  J  can  jroirit  out  many  mif- 
chiefs  to  th?  eftatj}ifl\ment  in  church  and  ftate,  which 
would  moft  certainly  flow  ftc^m  $1$  acjmiffion  of  Romanifts 
Jo  jfeats  in  P^liagent.  V^hen  King  Tames  the^econd  un- 
§£tty°i  tfce  jTuteerJJon  $f  tljej^ote^int  eftablifliment  in 
$Rgl?j)4  y$  Irelfto^,  $*  two  fpe$t  branches  pf  tjic  fii- 
P^n)p  ^tbwt^  ftf  JiQt^  n^ipns,  to  wit,  the  Kfoujis  pf 
^^^Cftniwqn^,  .wpjfft&jof  £ro^#j.oplyv  The 

few**?  s^^wef  b&$g  Njr  opp  h»wb  sf-fe-ffv- 

Wgn  authority  of*  the  empire,  attempted  to  carry  into 

execution 
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ftxecHon  this  delperate  prcgcft:  hiftory  informs  us  U 
jwfis  very  neajr  fucceeding,  and  wpula*  with  cfertainfcy  have 
fucceeded,  at  leaft  in  Ireland,  had  not  a  great  continental 
power,  nearly  allied  to  the  Throng,  interfered  far  our  pre- 
fer ration,*  xoufed  the  energy  of  .the  empire,  and  defeated  '\  ? 
a  defign  founded  in  bigotqr,  and  confequent  perjury.    At  Jt  •- 

that  time  one:;branch  of  the  fupreme  authority  was  near 
efie&injr  fodefperate.an  enterprise;  what  mifchiefs  and 
innovations  may  not  b$  expe&ed,  in  cafe  the  other  two 
tranches,  or  cither  of  them,  and  particularly  the  popular 
branch,  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  fhould  become  even  par- 
tially corrupted  with  Romifh  Bigotry,  hoftile,,  and  in- 
curably fo,  to  the  cqnflitution  both  in  Church  and  State ! 
AH  perfons  know  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons*  if  unin- 
fluenced by  the  monarchy  and  ariAocracy,  could  fubvert 
the  ftate;  it  did  fo  once,  and  if, led  bydefperate  and 
wicked  politicians,  might  do  fo  again :  the  very  exigence 
of  our  political  eftabliihment  depends  on  the  constitu- 
tional influence  of  the  King  and  Peers  among  the  Com- 
mons }  and  is  it  confident  with  the  rules  of/  political  wif- 
dom  to  fuffer  any*partof  that  afiembly  to  be  compofed  of 
the  detenaiaasM,  deadly,  irreehAmatble  enemies  of  thfc  qpn- 
ititmion,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  empire?  Tfek 
author  fuppafe*  ;that  a  tenth  part  ef  that  Houfe  wt)uid  .be 
immediately  occupied  By  ItaotiAx  Jeprefentatkes,  in  fcafc 
-theywere  admitted;  to  fit  in.  .pacfiamenf ;  but-  yfki8L&t& 
theltf  nlimber-  might  ber  at  firft,  it  certainly  would  coiv 
ftantly  raxfeafe*  .ftotfr  the  fluftiag  pf  property  in  cfc>n> 
inrtdal  couwiei  to  that  chfk  *f  fubjeiU  which  is  moft 
-ftum&otu. '  Une  donoeffion  jthen  to  Romanifts  of  the  c*- 
pfcfck?;of  Jfitttog  Sa  &a*ltat*iamr  would  be  the  ithmed&te 
•adriwffion  of  AWy  mettters  into  the  Houfe  of  Cocnhkaw, 
detoinfc^ifttfifefrof  the  coiitfitutiottiitChttTch\aiidata*»> 
•'*•.'  JP  who 
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who  would  be  always  ready  to  join  any  cKfeontented 
party  in  Parliament  in  oppofition  to  the  Crown  and  its 
Minifters ;  any  fet  of  profligate  defperadoes;  the  profeficd 
patrons  of  two  oppofition  meafures,  dignified  with  the 
fpecious  and  impofillg  titles  of  Emancipation  and  Reform, 
fignifying,  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Irifli  Rebels,  Popery 
and  Republicamfm  (as  Is  fully  proved  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Secret  Committees  of  the  Britifli  and  Irifli  Houfe  of  Lords 
and  Commons),  or  in  any  other  meafure  for  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  constitution.  Romifh  Irifh  members  of  Par- 
liament would  fupport  emancipation  from  the  principles 
of  their  religion,  and  reform  as  ancillary  to  emancipation, 
becaufe  mod  of  the  boroughs  are  at  prefent  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Proteftants ;  arid  though  Romanifts  are  ren^ 
dered  capable' of  being  members  of  corporations  by  the 
aft  of  1793  in  their  favour,  yet  it  will  take  fome  time  be- 
fore its  operation  can  infure  to  them  any  domineering  in- 
tereft  in  boroughs:  befides,  the  Irifli  Romanills  are  now 
almoft  unrverfafly  determined  Republicans,  as  I  fhaH 
nereafter  fhew. 

-  It  is  pretty  certain,  if  Romanifts  weifc  admiffible  into 
'Parliament,  that  a  greater  number  of  them  would  obtain 
feats,  than  their  property  entities  them  to  espeel,  on  the 
fcale  laid  down  by  this  author;  for  the  lowed  orders  of 
the  Irifli  population  are  almoft  all  Romahiftsi  and  parti- 
cularly the  Irifli  peafantry.  Mr.  Tone,  in  his  State  of 
Ireland,  drawn  up  for  the  ufc4  of  the  French  Convention, 
-ftates  that  the  whole  of  the  Irifli  peafantry  may  be  laid 
to  be  Romanifts,  and  ferni-hajrbaropft.  The  Irifh  Pro- 
teftant  Nobility  arid  Gentry,  after  the  paflfrig  of  the  a& 
which  enabled  Romanifts  to  votej^t  ek&faqM  pf  members 
of  Parliament,  leaned  to  be  feised  witfi  a  mania  for  mat-  , 
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?  and  generous  for  the  Government  to'appfy  ftet  of  it 

*  "at  leaft  to  the  fupport  (that  is,  eftablifliment)  of  IrHh 

*  Romifh  pf iefts.' 

The  pofition  of  this  author,  the  inconteftable  tfuth  of 
'  'which  he  aflerts  with  fuch  dogmatic  afiiirance,  to  wit, 
Hat  every  fiat*  ought  to  efiabli/h  the    religious  feel    which   it 
n$oft  numerous,  if  the  utility  of  Religion  in  a  State  he  admitted, 
is  firft  to  be  examined ;  becaufe,  as  the  author  has  fre- 
quently ftated  the  Irifli  Roinanifts  to  be  molt  numerous 
in  Ireland,  he  in  fa&  lays  it  down  38  a  pofition;   the 
truth  of  which  cannot  be  difputed,   that  Popery  ought  to 
ie    efiabli filed  by    the  Irijb    Government,    and  the  revenues  of 
the  Church  ;  applied  to  the  fupport    of  Rotnj/h  pr lefts.      Here 
then  he  tells  Us  fairly  and  openly,  that  equality  of  privi- 
leges, and  a  (hare  in  the  fovereignty  of  the  (late,  will 
not  CPntent  bifli  Rpmanifts*  that  the  Proteftant  eflablijb- 
ment  muft  and  ought  to  be  defiroyed,   and  Popery  placed  in  its 
room;  and  that  the  truth  of  this  laft  propofition  is  irv- 
conteftable.     But  I  cannot  agree  in  the'  alledged  incon- 
teftable truth  of  this  pofition.     I  admit  that  Religion  is 
both  ufeful  and  neceffary  in  a  State ;  it  difpofes  the  minds, 
of  men  to  the  exercife  of  all  the  moral  virtues,  and  to 
a  cheerful    fubmiffion    to  that  degree  of   fubordination 
which  is  the  principal  link  of  connexion  in,  all  focieties j 
it  has  prime  influence  in  curbing  unruly  paffioijs,  and 
Teftraining   the  turbulence   of  inordinate  appetites   antj 
defires ;   it  therefore  ought  to  be  cherifhed  and  encouraged 
ty  all  rulers  of  States  and  Empires :  but  I  cannot  admit 
that  a  religipus  eftabli&mcnt  is  to  be  always  regulate* 
by  the  number  of  the  fubjeas  of  a  ftate  maintaining  patfi* 
cular  degmai,  if  fuch  dogmas  are  found,  by  the  beft  fat 
formed  aid  moft  lefpeftable  part  pf  the  ftate,   *9  be  :  ji* 
>  confiftent 
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#pn^fe«^  with  the  nature  and  tDnftfcuttert  of  the  foeiety* 
iBMAlVverfivc  pf  the  very  framsof,  it:  I  cannot  admit* 
that  Christianity  is  to  be  treated  as  a  men;  engine  of  Hate* 
though  true  Chriftianity  is  certainly  a  great  prop  of  the 
ftate:  nor  can  I  ever  admit,  that  ufiirpatlon  of  part* of 
the  fovereigiUy  of  the  ftate,  or  tnmflation  of  it  to  a  for 
feign  ppwer,  are  any  parts  of  Ghriftiamty ;  and  although 
grabble  of  a  country  fhould  maintain  fuch  z  pernicious 
doftriae  as  a  tenet  of  religion,  and  although  the  rabble 
in  dveiy  country  exceed  the  wealthy  and  informed  part  of 
the  community,  I  cannet  conceive  that  the!  government 
of  a  cotUitry  is  obliged  to  abdicate  part  of  its  fovereigm 
authority,  and  eonfent  to  tne  eftabttfliment  of  ftch  a 
divided  poller,  of  an  impermm  in  imfem,  though  the 
aabbfe  fhoiild  be  defirous,  art  the  fcore  of  religion,  to 
eftabfifh  fuch  a  kind  of  mixed  government,  as  in  h£t% 
in  its  very  nature,  contains  the  feeds  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fufidn. 

lite  defice*  or  wifbes  of  the  majority  of  the  fubjeas 
pf  a  State  ;canapt  be  complied  with*  without  evident  de- 
struction of  the  State*  in  majjy  inftances.  la  all  States 
ia  the  world,  the  poor  exceed*  the  rich  in  number,  and 
jfchey  univcrfalry.  wiih  for  a  divifion  of  the  property  of 
the  wealthy,  yet  laws  for  *n  equal  divifion  of.pror 
petty;  real  anc|  pcrfonal,  of  the  nature  of  agrarian  laws, 
ire  held  to  be  dritru&ive  to  aU  ftates,  and  fubverfive  of 
ail  in,daftiryr  arts,  and  fcietices:  and  furely  property,  its 
acquifitioti  and  prefenratio%  aft  as  powerfully  on  the 
paffioris  and  prejudices  of  the  people:  in;ge$e?»l  as  xpli*- 
gion,.  or  the  maintenance  or  fubrcxfioa  f£  i$tig}ou*  efta- 
M&hmehts  ?  and  political  writers  Jnigto  a*  well  maintain 
tfcat  laws  fo*  the  equal  divifion  of  p*of?e**y  fcould  be 
-  enacted 
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ena&ed  by  the  States  as  that  it  ftiould  eftablijflh  that  Se& 
of  Religion,  whofe  votaries  among  itsfubje&s  were  moft 
iitunefrdus. 

This  author  admits,  that  the  reprefeutatives  of  ths 
people  in  Parliaifcent,  or  the  Conations*  the  popular  and 
irioft  efficient  branch  of  the  fupreme  authority  of  the 
State-  are  to  be  ete&ed  by  the  people,  reckoned  accord- 
ing to  theii:  proper  tyi  not  their  number.  He  aftertax 
that  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  State  .can  juftly  apply 
the  Revenues  of  the. Church  to  the  fuppoit  andeftablifh- 
mej&t  of  any  religion  it  may  think  proper  ,  and  yet 
afferts,  in  contradiction  to  thefe  premifes,  that  the  State 
is  bound  to  eftablifih  that  fe#  whofe  votaries  are  mofl 
mime^us*  and  not  that  whofe  votaries  poflefs  raoft  pro- 
perty.. How  infinitely  jgreater  does  the  abfurdity  offucfi 
deglit&jon  appear,^  when  we  refle&*that  the  expediency 
of  the  efta>lifhment  of  a  Religion  fubverfive  of  the  inder 
pendenee  and  the  very  existence  of  the  State  is  fupporteji 
by  fuch  arguments ! 

.Governments  certainly  aft  wifely  in  fiiitihg  their  laws 
.to.  the  eftabliflied  op$ioijs  of  the  mafs  of  their  fubje&$.; 
but  jrt  colle&ing  the  opinions  of  that  jn&fs,  number  is 
not  fo  much  to  be  regarded  as  property,  ftation,  rank, 
and  refpe&ability*  The  multitude  is  even  proverbially 
ignorant*  Information  and  judgment,  the  refult  qf 
education,,  which  the  generality  of  mankind  never  attain, 
and  which  is  not  in  fa&  neceflkry  for  their  ftations  and 
occupations  in  life,  are  almoft  peculiar  to  the  wealthy^ 
or  at  lead  to  thofe  who  are  above  indigence  or  the  avo- 
cations of  manual  labour.  In  Ireland,  if  the  opinion 
of  the  ma&  of  the  fubje&s,  colle&ed  in  the  manner 

z  before 
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befoTC  mentioned,  is  to  determine  the  religious  eftablifh- 
jnehtjfhe  weight  of  the  Proteftant  body , though  inferior  in 
number,  would  infinitely  outweigh  that  of  the- Romanifts; 
and  the  Proteftant  ftuth  inuft  continue  to  be  the  eftabliflied 
religion,  if  the  predominant  opinion  of  the  fubje&s,  as- 
certained by  the  common  rules  of  reafon  and  true  poli- 
tical wifdom,  is  to  be  the  regulator  of  the  conduft  of 
the  State  in  point  of  religion.      Forty-nine  parts  out  of 
'fifty  of  the  landed  eftates  in  Ireland  are  in  the  poffeffion 
of  Proteftants,  and  nineteen  parts  out  of  twenty  of  per- 
fonal  eftates ;  fo  that  they  exceed  the  Romanifts  in  wealth 
in  the  proportion  of  forty  to  one  at  leaft  (See  Appendix, 
No.  i.J,  and  not  in  the  proportion  often  to  ©ne  only,  as 
'  this  author,  and  the  writer  he  undertakes  to  anfwer,  have 
"affumed.     Of  two  millions' of  Irifh  inhabitants,  fo  indi- 
,  gent  as  not  to  be  able  to  pay  a  tax  of  four-pence  per 
head  yearly  to  the  State,  nine  tenths  are  Romanifts  ;  in 
fa&,  almoft  the  whole  beggary  of  the  kingdom  are  Ro- 
manifts :  how  fuperlative,   then,   is  the  audacity  of  this 
Romifli  writer ,in  maintaining  that  Popery  ought  to  be  and 
jnuft  be  the  eftabliflied  religion  ?n  Ireland,  becaufe  it  is  the 
religion  of  thegreateft  number  of  Irifli  fubje&s  !   Is  the 
mob  of  a  nation  to  determine  its  religious  eftablifliment  ? 
Is  the  mob  to  fubjeft  the  nation  to  a  foreign  power  ? 

But  this  felf-evidently  true  pofition,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  writer,  that  Popery  ought  to  bethe  eftabliflied  reli- 
gion in  Ireland,  becaufe  Irifli  Romanifts  out-number 
Irifli  Proteftants,  may  be  very  eafily  refuted  even  on  the 
*  fcore  of  numbers,  and  even  admitting  that  fuperiority  of 
number  of  fubjefts,  reckoned  not  by  property  and  re- 
fpe&ability,  but  by  the  poll,  fliould  determine  the  efta- 
bliftipient  of  the  religion  of  the  State ;  for  Ireland  is  not  a 
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kingdom  feparate  and  diftinft  from  Great  Britain.    Even 
in  its  prefent  ftate  it  is  fo  clofely  connefted  with  Great  Bri- 
tain* that  the  ableft  writers  againft  an  IncorporatingUnion 
of  the  two  nations  found  their  ftrongeft  arguments  on  this 
pofition,  that  the  prefent  connexion  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  is  fo  firong  as  to  be  nearly  indiffoluble, 
and  they  deduce*  that"  the'refore  no  further  Union  is  ne- 
*   cefTary.    Certain  it  is,  thkt  the  prefent  connexion  of  th& 
two  iilands  approaches  very  hear  to  a  complete  Union. 
The  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  the  laws  of  the.  ltfnd,  is  for 
ever  annexed  to,  dependant  upon,  and  infeparably  united 
to,  the  imperial .  crown  of  Great  Britain.    Whoever  is 
King  of  Great.  Britain,  is  iffo  fafto  King  of  Ireland. 
No  A&  of  Parliament  can  pafs  in  Ireland  till  after  it 
has  been  fent  into  England,  and, has  there  the  great  feal 
of  England  affixed  to  it.    Ireland  is  notorioufly  part  of 
the  Britifh  Empire ;  the  King  of  Great  Britain  is  obliged' 
at  his  coronation  to  fwear  that  he  will  maintain  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion  in  Ireland*    The  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  are  almoft  all  Proteftants.    If  my  memory  does 
not  deceive  me,  an  inquiry  into  the  number  of Romanifts 
in  England  was  a  few  years  ago  made  with  great  accu- 
racy, by  the  authority  of  Government,-  on  complaints  of 
fome  zealous  Proteftants,  that  Romanifts  were  increafing 
in  number.    It  appeared  on  that  enquiry,  that  the  com- 
plaints were  ill-founded  ;  that  the  number  of  Romanifts 
had  confiderably  decreafed  in  England  fince  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  that  the  whole  number  of  Romanifts  in  Eng- 
land,when  the  inquiry  was  made,  did  not  exceed  eighteen, 
thoufand.    Adding  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  together,  the  Proteftants  will  be  found  to  out- 
number the  Romanifts  at  leaft  in  the  proportion  of  fix  to 
.one  in  the  Britifh  Empire  in  Europe ;    and  hence  this 
£  2  author's 
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author's  argument  for  the  eftablifhment  of  Popery  and 
fubveriion  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  on  the  fcore  of 
numbers,  in  any'part  of  theBrkifh  European  dominions, 
will  be  found,  like  many  of  his  other  arguments,  to  make 
dire&ly  againft  his  purpofe. 

As  this  author  could  not  ferioufly  entertain  the  hope, 
fanguine  as  he  is,  that  the  rulers  of  the  Britiftx  Empire 
would  be  duped  by  his  abfurd  arguments  to  overturn  the 
Proteftant  eftabliihment  in  Ireland  for  the  purpofe  of 
fubftituting  Popery  in  its  place,  he  proceeds  to  allege, 
that  the  eftabliihment  of  any  religion  by  the  State  is 
utterly  unnecefiary,  wifhing  at  leaft  to  deftroy  what  his 
party  is  hopelefs  of  obtaining  ;  and  this  modern  political 
principle,  a*de  ftates  it,  he  fupports  by  the  following 
affertion  :  Popery  has  anfioered  all  the  true  purpofes  of  reli* 
gion  in  Ireland  without  an  eJlaWflment.  From  his  con- 
federates, the  Atheifts  of  France,  he  has  borrowed  this 
modern  political  principle ;  bttt  his  fupport  of  it  from 
the  efficacy  in  Ireland  of  uneftabliflied  Popery,  alleging 
that  it  has  anfivered  all  true  purpofes  of  religion,  is  as 
glaring*  as  notorious  a  ftlfehood,  as  any  contained  in  his 
pamphlet,  or  in  any  other  publication,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern. The  author  admits,  in  the  fame  page  (40),  thai 
Religion  is  a  great  help  to  Morality*  Goed  Order  ^and  Govern- 
ments Let  us  now  examine  the  effefts  of  Popery  in 
Ireland  by  this  criterion.  The  Englifli  fettled  in  Ireland 
before  the  Reformation,  were  for  the  moft  part  always 
attached  to  England :  they  depended  on  England  for  fup- 
port. A  conftant  war  was  kept  up  between  the  Englifli 
fettlers  in  a  confiderable  diftrift  of  Ireland,  called  the 
Pale,'  and  the  native  Irifti :  they  would  not  mix  or  inter- 
marry with  them.    The  native  Irifh  and  thefe  EnglHft 
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fetilers  and  their  defendants,  though  inhabiting  that  part 
of  Ireland  for  fomc  centuries  before*  remained  two  dif- 
tjnft  and  feparate  nations  }n  the  fame  ifland,  and  perfe- 
curing  each  other,  in  a  predatory  and  deftru&nre  war, 
with  the  utmoft  rancour ;  but  no  fodner  had  the  Reform- 
ation been   introduced  into  Ireland,    which  it  was  not 
with  any  very  materia}  effeft  till  the  reign  Of  King  James 
thfc  Fxrft,  than  the  natives  and  thefe  Engliffi  fettlcrs  began 
to  unite  and  form  alliances.  Their  mutual  ehftwty  abated, 
and  they  joined  in  a  rancorous  hatred  of  the  Engtilh  na- 
tion, and  hoftility  to  it ;  the  old  Englilh  fettler  s  growing 
as  inveterate  as  the  native  Irifh  againft  the  nation  from 
which  they  fprung,  joining  in  all  the  fchemes  for  fevering 
theifland  from  England  for  ever,  and  rendering  it  aft 
Independent  State.  Sueh  a  proje&  indeed  had  been  always 
cherifhed  by  the  native  Irifh  *  but  was  always  oppofed  by 
the  Englif(i  fettlers  till  after  the  Reformation*  From  this 
darling  purfuit  of  the  native  IHflh  before  the  Reformat 
tion,  ftrengtheried  by  the  jun&ion  of  the  Engltfh  fettlers 
with  them  after  that  period,  a  junftion  entirely  ieffe&edby  - 
their  common  attachment  to  the  doflrines  of  the  Romiffv 
Church  ;   and  from  fuch  confederacy,  cemented  by  bi-% 
gotry,  and  inflamed"by  religious  fury  againft  their  fellow- 
febj$6fo,  fprung  Defmond's  and  Tyrone's  rebellions  i« 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth*  the  horrible  rebellion  and 
maffacre  in  that  of  Charles  the  Firft,  and  the  obftinate 
and  deftru&ive  rebellion  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary.    In  each  of  thefe  rebellions,,  the  moft  horrible 
cruelties  were  exercifed  by  the  Romifli  infurgents  on  all 
Eroteftants  who  fell  into  their  hands ;  and  the  nation  was 
three  times  fufceeffively  defolated,  and  the  Komanifts,  as 
van<juiflfied  rebcll3,reduced  toabjeft  poverty, from  which 
that  have  not  yet  emerged.  Above  one  half  of  the  inhabit- 
£  3  ants, 
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$nts,at  each  time,  periflied  byfamine  and  the  fword  ;  mul^ 
titudes  deferted  the  kingdom ;  all  improvements  were  de- 
liroyed ;  the  progrefs  of  induftry  was  effe&uallyimpeded; 
3xts  and  fciences  weye  banifhed  j  and,  Ireland,  by  fuch 
means,  though  intijnately  consented  with  the  ritheftjmoft 
^ivili  zed  and  indjuftrjous  na^iop  in.  th^  world,  is   now  a 
century  behind  the  reft  of  Europe  .in  cixilization  and 
every  fpecies  of  valuable  improvement,  all  owing  to  the 
•  fuperftitious  £tta<?hment  of  a  sonfidei;able  portion  of  its 
inhabitants  to  theRomiih  faith,  in  pppqfition  to  t^ePro- 
teftant  eftabliftiment.     A  large  portion  of  its  natives, 
all  Romanifts,  is  by  the  fame  eaufe  cpntiriued  in  a  femi- 
barbarous  itat^.  (See  Tone?s  State  of  Ireland,  for  the  ufc 
qf  the  French  Convention.)    In  fhort,   all  the  calamities 
yrhich,for  acourfe  of  twohundred  yearspaftand  upwards, 
have  overwhelmed  this  unhappy  country*  WHhe  catalogue 
<$£  which  muft  be  included  the  late  rebellion  (which  this 
author,  with  fufficient   confidence,  averts  was  not  a 
jflomtfh  rebellion),  and  {be  jnurder  in  sold  Wood  of  all 
Proteftants   who  fell  imp  the  hands  of  the  infurgents, 
have  had  their  real  fourcejn  \ht  Popery   pfpart  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland.     $wh  is  thea/jR/lance  which  Popery 
iuithoul  an  ejlabUpiment  has  afforded  to  Morality,  Good  Order 9 
Qtid  Government ,  within  tits  kingdom  !  and  fuch  the  true  pur^ 
fofes  of  Religion  which  it  has  anfwered  I 

This;  author's  next  pofition  is,  that  the  Revenue  of  the 
Church  is  part  of  the  common  ftock  left  to  the  difcretion 
of  th^  State  to  employ  to  the  beft  advantage  of  the  Com- 
ntimity  ;  from  whenqe  he  deduces  that  it  may  juftly  with- 
hold it  from  the  fupport  of  the  Profeftant  eftablifliment ; 
not  without  throwing  out  a  ftrong  hint  of  the  wifdfm 
suid  gencrqfity  of  applying  it,  or  at  leaft  a  part  of  it,  to 
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thefupport  or  eftablifhment  of  RomUh  priefts  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  Revenues  and  Property  of  the  Church  are  by  the 
BritilhConftitutionjuft  as  far  difpofable  of  by  the  State 
as  the  revenues  and  property  of  the  Laity,  and  no  further. 
The  State  has  a  right  to  demand  a  reafonable  part  of  the 
property  of  all  its  fubje<5ts,  laity  and  clergy,  by  way  of 
tax,  for  the  fupport  of  civil  and  military  eilahlifhrnents, 
Sufficient  to  fecure  the  nation  in  peace  at  home,  and  caufe" 
it  to  fce  refpe&ed  by  foreign  nations*  to  repel  and  puniflh 
their  aggreffions.    Until  of  late  years,  when  the  regular 
fittings  of  convocations  of  the  clergy  came  to  be  discon- 
tinued, they  taxed  themfelves,  and  were  not  fubjeft  to 
taxation  by  the  Commons.      But  this  author  means  by 
his  pofition,  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  feize  on  all  the 
revenues  and  property  of  the  Church  at  its  pleafure,  and 
to  apply  it  to  what  ufe  it  pleafes,  that  is,  to  confifcate  it. 
This  doftrine  he  very  explicitly  avows  and  maintains  in 
the  31ft  page  of  hjs  pamphlet.    The  State,  being  efta-- 
blifhed  for  the  prote&ion,  and  not  for  the  deflru&ion  of 
property,  has  no  more  right,  by  the  Britifli  Constitution, 
to  Z&.  in  fiich  a  manner  in  refpe£t  to  the  Church,  than "  v 
has  to  feize  oh  and  sonfifc^te  all  the  eftates  and  proper   * 
of  the  Laity  ;  neither  has  the  State,  by  the  fame  Ccn^  - 
tution,  any  right  to  lay  any  greater  tax  on  eeclefir '  ^pal 
than  on  lay  property.     Some  of  our  countrymen      vho 
have  been  educated  in  France,  are  conftantly  debsfi  r*  bur 
language  by  introducing  Gallicifms  into  our  phrafr^ogy : 
in  the  fame  way,  thofe  who  have  learned  their  -  olitics 
in  the  modern  French  fchoal,  are  for  ever  obtruding  the 
flagitious,  anarchical,  political  principles  of  the  French 
Athqifts  upon  us>  as  if  they  were  part  of  our  conftitu- 
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tibnal  principles,  endeavouring  thus  to  corrupt  and  de- 
bafe  our  conftitution.  This  author  betrays  his  French 
inftitution  and  politics,  and  his  utter  ignorance  of  the 
conftitution  of  his  country,  in  numberlefe  inftances,  one 
of  which  is,  his  do&rine  refpe&ing  the  inexpediency  and 
inutility  of  a  church  eftabiifhment,  and  the  juftrceof  the 
confiscation  of  all  church  revenues.  Under  the  influence, 
or  rather  pretended  influence,  of  this  doftrme,  the  French 
Atheifts  robbed  their  national  clergy  of  all  f upport,  an4 
then  exterminated  them,  and  all  Chriftianity,  with  fire 
and  fworcf;  juftifying  their  robbery  and  facrilege  by  this 
do&'rine ;  their  murders  and  banishments,  by  the  neceffity 
of  ridding  themfelves  of  the  people  they  had  robbed  : 
indeed  it  has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  praftice  of  French 
robbers  to  murder  thofe  they  have  plundered.  Such  are 
a  few  of  the  unconstitutional  do&rines  which  this  Romiffy 
writer  has  publifhed  for  the  perufal  df  the  fubjefts  of  the 
Britifli  Empire  !  and  fiich  the  arguments  by  which  he- 
attempts  to  recommend  and  juftify  the  fubverfion  of  ou.r 
conftitution  in  Church  and  State,  and  the  ere&ion  of  Po- 
pery on  its  ruins ! 

Further  to  convince  my  readers,  that  admiffion  into 
tie  Senate  and  great  offices  of  the  State  will  not  con- 
tent the  Romanifts,  and  that  they  aim  at  nothing  lefe 
than  the  overthrow  of  the  Proteftant  eftablithment  in 
Ireland,  I  will  quote  fome  of  this  author's  complaints 
on  the  fubjeft  of  tithes,  almoft  the  whole  fupport  of  the 
parochial  Proteftant  clergy  of  Ireland :  and  will  at  the 
fame  time  note  their  falfity  and  malice,  thinking  this  the 
proper  place  for  doing  fo*,  as  I  am  expofing  his  unfounded 
aflertions  refpe&ing  the  property  of  the  Church.  In 
page  30  he  obferves, «  The  religion  of  one  man  out  of 
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*  four  is  Protefhutt,  This  religion  is  endowed  with  the 
5  tithe  of  the  whole  kingdom^    befide  great  property  in 

c  land,  an  immenfe  church  edablifhment.'    In  page  31  * 
be  write*  thus : , '  Among  the  peafantry,  the  proportion 

*  of  Roman  Catholics  is  much  greater  (than  four  to  one). 
«  After  paying  a  tithe,  exaftei  generally  with  great  rigour  % 
f  to  fappOTt  the  eftablifihcd  religion,  of  which  they  never 
f.h*ar  but  by  thf  tithe  pro#or,  they  muft  out  of  their  po- 
f  verty  pay  fomething  to  their  own  prieft,  who,  nearly 
f  as  poor  as  themfelves*  lives  with  them,  and  renders 
f  them  many  feryices.*  In  page  56,  with  t${pe&  to 
tithes,  he  thus  exprefles  himf&lf :  f  This  tax,  and  the 
f  feverity  ;with  which  it  is  colle&ed,  is  one  of  the  grea$- 
f  eft 'grievances  th^  people  labour  under;'  fo  that,accord-* 
itig  to  this  writer,  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  Proteftan^ 
^lergy  by  the  Irifh  Romanifts  is  a  grievance  %o  them  as 
heavy  at  leaft  as  exclufion  from  the  Senate  and  the  great 
offices  of  the  State,  an4  consequently  muft  be  alfo  re-> 
dreffed  before  they  will  content  to  an  Union.  Very 
happy  it  is  for  Protectants,  and  fWfident  to  put  them  on 
their  guard,  that  thefe  Romifh  writers  in  general,  whe* 
they  plead  for  an  extenfion  of  privileges  to  Romanifts, 
before  a  Proteftant  tribunal,  are  fo  far  tranfportcd  by  the 
jancour  of  their  faft,  that  they  cannot  refrain  ft-om 
venting  theiir  venom  againift  the  Protectant  religion  *nd 
its  paftors,  even  by  the  very  intereft  of  the  feft  whofc 
caufe  they  a*e  pleading,  nor.  conceal  their  projects  of 
iubveriion  of  the  Proteftant  eftablilhment  on  the  attain- 
ment of  thefe  privileges,  at  the  very  time  they  arc  {eli- 
citing for  them ;  nor  their  intentions  to  ufe  them,  in 
cafe  they  fhall  be  invefted  with  them,  for  the  deftru&ion 
Of  the  very  people  from  whom  they  are  foliciting  them. 
Their  indifcreet  impetupfity  makes  their  claims  appear 
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*  as  reafonable  as  the  folicitation  of  a  murderer  would  be, 
who  fhould  humbly  requeft  you  to  give  him  your  fword 
for  the  purpofe  of  plunging  it  into  your  heart.  I  will 
now  proceed  to  examine  the  complaints  of  this  writer 
yefpc&ing  tithes. 

In  the  firft  place  he  ftyles  Tithes  a  Tax,  to  expofe  them 
to  popular  odium ;  the  mafs  of  the  people  in  every  country 
being  adverfe  to  the  payment  of  Taxes.    Taxes  are  cer-» 
tain  fums   of  money  affeffed  on,  and  levied  from,  th« 
fubjefts  of  the  realm,  by  the  lawful  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  be  applied  to  the  fupport  of  Government  and 
other  public  purpofes.    Tithes  predial  and  mixt,    the 
only  tithes  paid  in  this  kingdom,  are  certain  duties  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  produce  and  profit?  of  lands,  and  beafts 
fed  on  lands,  in  nature  of  rent ;   but  to  be  paid  in  kind, 
as  all  rents  were  heretofore  paid  in  this  nation,  before 
money  became  fo  plentiful  in  Europe  as  in  the  prefent, 
and  for  a  few  immediately  preceding  ages.    In  faft, 
tithes  are  a  rent  with  which  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom 
are  chargeable,  for  time  immemorial,  by  the  common 
law  of  the  realm  ;  and  the  clergy  have  been  endowed 
with  them  by  a  title  more  ancient  by  ages  than  the  title 
of  any  fubjeft  of  this  or  any  other  kingdom  in  Europe, 
to  his  particular  landed  eftate.     The  only  difference  be- 
tween tithes  as  a  rent,  and  the  rent  of  any  man's  landed 
eftate,  is,  that  the  rents  referved  on  landed  eftates  in  this 
kingdom  are  certain  fums  of  money  to  be  paid  in  lieu 
of  a  fliare  of  the  produce ;   and  tithes  are  an  uncertain 
duty,  being  one  tenth  of  the  produce  payable  in  kind, 
and  therefore  varying  in  quantity  every  year,  as  the  crop 
Varies,    being  greater  or  lefe,   as  the  crop  is  greater  or 

lefs  annually.    Every  perfon  whofe  lands  are  subje&  to 
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tithes,  if  he  purchafed  the  lands  himfelf,  bought  them 
fubjeft  to  the  duty  or  rent  of  tithes;    if  he  inherited 
,them  from  his  anceftors,  the  purchafing  anceftor,  who-* 
ever  he  was,  took  them  fubje<Sl  to  the  payment  of  tithes ; 
from  hence  may  be  discovered  either  the  ignorance  or 
malice  of  this  author,  or  both,    in  ftyling   tithes  a  tax. 
He  next  dates,  that  this  tax  (that  is,  tithes)  is  exaStcd  zuitk 
great  rigour  and  feverity.    This  is  a  very  direft  and  im- 
pudent falfehood ;  and  as  this  writer  has  himfelf  a  landed 
eftate  in  Ireland,  it  is  a  falfehood  to  his  own  knowledge. 
It  is  a  faft  too  well  known  to  every  landholder  ^n  this 
kingdom,  that  the  Irifti  Proteftant  clergy  in  general  da 
not  receive  above  one-fifth  part  of  what  they  are  by  law 
entitled  to,  of  the  value  of  their  tithes;  that  is,  one 'fif- 
tieth part  of  the  annual  value  of  the  produce  of  the  lands, 
fo  the  tithe  of  wh^ch  they  are  entitled;    for  one  third  of  the 
tithe  of  the  whole  kingdom  is  in  lay  hands,  and  many 
parts  of  it  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any  tithes 
whatfoever  ;   thg  Proteftant  Diffentefs,  as  well  as  the 
Romanifts,  pay   tithes  with  great  reluflance ;  and   the 
clergyman,  haraffed  with  luits  and  chicane,  is  glad  to 
accept  of  a  very  inadequate  compofition  for  his  tithes, 
even  in  pariflies  where  he  is  beft  paid.     No  perfonal 
tithes  are  paid  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  or  demanded ;  and 
as  for  mixt  tithes,  they  are  paid  very  partially.    The 
only  fpecies  of  them  which  is  paid  in  any  part  of  Ireland, 
is  tithe  of  lamb  and  wool.    Tithe  of  agiftment,  or  tithe 
of  milk  in  dairies,  are  never  demanded  or  paid,  though 
payable  by  the  common  law.     No  perfon  in  Ireland  is 
better  qualified  to   inform  the  public  in  general,  on  the 
fi^bjefl  of  the  collection  of  tithes,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  eftablifhed  clergy  in  Ireland  in  that  particular,  than 
J  am,  from  the  nature  of  my  profeflion  and  the  offices  I 
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fill  ;  and  I  can  with  the  greateft  truth  aver,  that  the 
moderation  of  the  eftabliflied  Clergy  in  Ireland,  in  the 
colleflion  of  their  tithes,  is  unparalleled,  when  compared 
with  the  condu&  of  any  other  fet  of  men  in  enforcing  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  their  legal  demands  j  particularly  when  the 
*ery  fcanty  proyifionwhich  the  parocbialClergy  in  general 
in  this  kingdom  have,  is  confidered ;  the  whole  benefice 
in  the  nation,  reputing  each  union  one  benefice,  amount* 
ing  only  to  about  eight  hundred,  and  the  incumbents  of 
at  leaft  one  half  of  them  are  not  paid  an  income  of  two 
hundred  pounds  per  annum;  apd  pf  the  other  half,  there 
is  a  moiety  whofe  incomes,  aftually  paid,  do  not  exceed 
three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  each ;  and  throughout 
the  kingdom  it  has.  become  neceffary  for  the  Bifhops  to 
unite  a  number  of  parifhes,  to  enfure  even  areafonabJc 
fiibfiftence  for  a  clergyman,  The  whole  eftabliflied 
Clergy  pf  Ireland  do  not  amount  to  more  than  one 
thoufand  three  hundred ;  and  were  the  whole  revenues' 
of  the  Church,  of  every  nature,  divided  equally  among 
them,  $ach  man  would  not  receive  mor*  than  about  ojie 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  This  the  author, 
in  page  31,  ftyles  ttn  immenfe  church  eJlabUJhment  1  and 
infolently  adds,  that  no  one  can  fay  it  is  neceffary  oruftfuk 
in  general  to  the  people  of  the  country.  Such  is  the  griev- 
ance people  labour  under  from  the  feverity  with  which 
Tithes  are  colleftedin  Ireland,  and  the  immeufity  of  #10 
Church  Eftablifliment,  according  to  this  author  :  it  is,like 
his  other  pretended  grievances,  a  lying  invention  of* 
malignant  Irifli  Romanift. 

His  next  complaint  refpefting  tithes  is,  that  the  Ro- 
jnifh  peafantry,  very  poor  from  oppreflion,  are  obliged 
to  pay  them  to  the  Proteftant  clergy,   whofe  fpiritual 
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nffiftafcce  they  receive  not ;  and  are  at  the  &me  time 
obliged  to  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  their  own  ciergjr 
for  fpiritual  affiftance  they  do  receive  from  them ;  that  is, 
the  Iriflk  Romifli  peafahtry  pay  the  Proteftant  Clergy  by 
compulfion,  without  valuable  eonfideration  ;,  the  RomHIi 
clergy  by  juftke,  for  valuable  confideration.     Before  £ 
expofe  the  falfity  of  this  complaint,  it  may  not'  be  amifs 
to  fhew  the  injuftkre  of  it.    In  every  country  in  which 
there  is  an  EftaWilhed  Religion,  the  people  at  large  are 
obliged'  to  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the  minifters  of 
it ;  and  it  is  but  reafonable  that  they  ftould  do  fo,  if  a 
Church  EftaWiftiment  be  neceffary  and  ufeful  in  a  State  ; 
which  all  people,  French  philofophers  excepted,  admk. 
If  any  part  of  the  fubje&s  of  a  State  diffentfrom  the 
eftablifhment  (as  is  the  cafe  more  or  lefs,  in  all  Chriftiafc 
ftates),  rejeft  the  affiftance  of  the  minifters  of  the  cftfc- 
blifliment  in  fpiritual  concerns  and  apply  to  minifters 
of  their  own  feleftion  for  that  purpefe,  it  rimy  be  rea- 
fonable that  they  ftiould  pay  thofe  whom  they  have,  fo 
felefied  ;  but  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  juft  or  reafonable 
ground  for  complaint*  inafmuch  as  the  minifters  of  the 
Eftabliflied  Church  are  ready  to  afford  them  fpiritual  aidj 
iuid  to  perform  their  appointed  duty  to  them,  as  well  99 
to  the  other  fubje&s,  if  they  choofe  ,to  accept  of  their 
miniftry.    So  much  for  the  in juftice  of  the  complaint, 
fuppofing  the  matter  of  it  were  true.    But  the  whole  is 
founded  on  falfehood  and  fophiftry ;  for  the  peafantry  do 
not  pay  tithe  out  of  their  own  ptoperty,  it  is  in  faft  paid 
by  the  landlords.    The  peafant  takes  a  leafe  of  hi$  farm 
from  the  proprietor,  fubjeft  to  the  payment  pf  tithe;* 
and  the  landlord  abates  more  than  an  equivalent  for  th$ 
annual  tithe,  in  the  yearly  rent  refervedjpayable  to  him- 
felf.    Lands  in  Ireland  Which  are  tithe*fre$  are  l«t  at  an 
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anfmal  rent  from  a  crown  to  half  a  crown  per  acre  more 
than  lands  which  are  fubje£t  to'tithes ;  and  in  no  part  of 
the  kingdom  does  the  annual  tithe,  as  it  is  paid,  amount 
to  fo  much  on  an  average  as  the  abatement  in  the  annual 
rent  amounts,  to;  fo  that,  though  the  farmer  pays  the 
tithe,  yet  he  does  not  pay  it  out  of  his  own  pocket, — it 
is  really  and  Una  fide  paid  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  land- 
lord ;  and  the  farmer  in  that  refpedl  is  but  his  fteward* 
and  pays  for  -him,  and  on  his  account.  Of  the  landed 
eftates  in  Ireland,  on  the  moft  critical  examination,  it 
appears  that  forty-nine  parts  oat  of  fifty  are  in  the  hands 
of  Proteftants ;  fo  that  Proteftants  pay  forty-nine  parts 
out  of  fifty  of  the  tithe  payable  to  theProteftant  clergy: 
the  Romifh  farmers  do  not  pay  a  fixpence  of  it  on  their 
own  accounts,  and  Romifh  landlords  not  above  a  fiftieth 
.part.  •  Every  perfon  acquainted  with  the  true  ftate  of 
the  kingdom  knows  the  truth  of  the  above  ftatement. 
The  Irifh  peafantry,  in  faft,  would  be  in  a  worfe  con- 
dition if  tithes  were  aboliflied  j  for  they  would  be  obliged 
to  pay  an  increafe  of  their  annual  rents  for  their  farms 
in  fuch  an  event,  vaftly  exceeding  the  fums  which  they 
now  pay  "  for  the  tithe  of  them ;  and  this  is  cxprefsly 
admitted  by  Mr.  Emmett,  one  of  the  Irifli  Dire&ory, 
in  his  examination  on  oath  before  the  Secret  Committee 
of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Lords.  See  the  Appendix  to  their 
Report,  No.  6,  p.  32,  where  Mr.  Emmett ftates  thus: 
€  I  am  very  fare,  if  tithes  were  aboli/hedy  the  people,  ou 
€  taking -new  ieafes,  would  be  obliged  to  pay  more  in  prop  or* 
«  tionfor  lands  than  the  value  they  now  pay  for  tithes  ;' 
'but  he  admits  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  endeavoured  to 
raife  a  popular  cry  for  the  abolition  of  tithes,  as  they  did 
in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Reform>  about  all 
which,  he  admits,  the  people  did;  not  care- a  feather,  till 
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they  perfuaded  them  that  certain  imaginary  advantages 
were  to  refult  from  them;  and  that  they,  that  is,  the 
Irifli  Republicans,  raifed  the  popular  cry,  for  the  mere 
purpofe  of  cajoling  the  niafs  of  the  people  into  a  fupport 
of  their  own  anarchical  proje6h. 

It  may  be  clearly  perceived,  that  this  writer  has  the 
fame  purpofe  in  view,  by  all  his  falfehoods  and  mifre- 
prefentations ;  and  that  he  dwells  on  oldfubje6i$  of  com- 
plaint fraudulently  aggravated,  arifing  from  the  Popery 
code,  long fince  repealed;  on  exaggerated  accounts  of 
the  poverty  and  mifery  of  the  Irifh  peafantry,  arifing,  as 
he  afferts,  from  oppreflion,  but  really  from  repeated  re- 
bellions and  difaffe6tion  ;  on  falfe  ftatements  refpe&ing 
tithes,  fevere  exa£Uon  of  them,  and  immenfe  revenues 
in  thepoffeffion  of  the  Irifli  Proteftant  Clergy ;  and,  in 
fhort,  that  he  leaves  no  topic  of  inflammation*  which 
can  work  on  the  paffions  of  the  Irifh  Rdmanlfts,  either 
from  the  deep  impreffions  of  their  bigotry7  or  intereft, 
untouched,  for  the  purpofe  of  goading  them  to  infur- 
reftion  and  rebellion,  and  thereby  effentially  ferving  his 
mafter*  the  French  Convention* 

This  author  admits,  that  ttte  Pope  nominates  all  the 
Irifli  Roman  bifliops,  but  afferts*  that  this  gives  him  no 
c  real  or  effential  jurifdiftion  in  the  Irifli  ftate,  he  and 
c  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  Church  not  having,  nor 
«  pretending  to  have,  in  the  Irifli  ftate  the  power  of  the 
<  meaneft  veftry.'  How  far  this  affertion  is  pra&icajly 
true,  let  any  man  judge,  who  has  read  the  Oath  of  Alle- 
giance taken  by  all  Romifh  bifliops  to  the  Pope  at  their 
confecration,  which  I  have  already  fet  forth.  It  is  very 
true  the  Romifh  bifliops  have  no  tribunals  in  Ireland,  in 
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which  they  pronounce  decrees,  the  execution  of  whicft 
they  can  compel:  by  the  laws  of  the  land*  as  they  it  pre- 
fent  ftand :  yet  it  is  equally  true,  that  they  have*  triburtalsi 
vicars  general  and  officials>  who  do  m&ke  and  pronounci 
decrees  in  what  they  call  spiritual  matters,  and  in  matri- 
monial caufes  efpecially,  which  highly  affeft  the  temporal 
concerns  ofthe  fubje&s  of  this  realm ;  and  that  they  have 
ways  and  means  of  enforcing,and  do  enforce^the  effectual 
execution  of  fach  decrees,  of  which  I  have  within  thefe 
few  years  come  to  the  knowledge,  in  many  inftances :  and 
although  fuch  their  proceedings  are  forbidden  by  the  laws' 
of  the  realm  under  fevere  penalties,  yet  they  continue  the 
jjraflice,  have  feals  of  office,  and  levy  no  inconfiderablei 
fums  on  the  fubjeft  for  licences,  difpenfations,  and 
other  incidents  of  e^ifcopal  jurifdi&ion.  IfRomanifts 
fhould  be#admitted  to  a  fhare  of  the  Supreme  authority  of 
the  Sta£e,and  if  any  attempt  fhould  be  made  to  carry  th6 
laws  into  execution  agairift  fuch  illegal  pra&ices,  what 
loud  complaints  fhould  we  hear  of  persecution  !  and  what 
harangues  of  Romifh  orators  would  be  pronounced  in 
the  Senate  on. the  fcore  ofthe  obftru6tion  ofthe  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  Bifhops,  liegethen  of  the  Pope,  in  mattess 
very  intimately  conne&ed  with  the  temporal  interefts  o( 
the  fubjefl  !  and  how  inccffant  would  their  endeavour^ 
be  to  procure  the  repeal  of  fuch  wholefome  and  reftrio 
tive  ftatutes ! 

This  author  obferves,  c  that  the  Statute  of  Magna 
«  Charta,  the  foundation  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  Statute 
f  of  Praemunire  (ad  of  Richard -the  Secoftd),  which  fe* 
€  cured  eccleliaftical  liberty,were  afis  of  Roman  Catholic 
c  Parliaments.'  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Sta- 
tute of  Magna  Charta  eftablifhed  all  the  ufurpations  ofthe 
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kofflt&  Church  ai  thfey  then  ftood  {S*e  chap,  i;  xxxiii* 
xxxviii.  of  it:  ad  Coke's  Inftitutes,  page  2/68;  76.), 
ami  ontyreprefled  atod  abolifticd  prerogatives  claimed  by 
'the  Crown,  which  bore  hard  on  an  Arittecracy,  clerical  and 
-lay,  at  that  time  of  mighty  power;  and  that  the  ftatute 
Of  Richard  the  Stcortd  only  went  to  reftrain  the  intftr- 
du&iori  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Pope's  bulls  ifrhich 
touched  on  the. King's  Crown  arid  Regality  >  or  his  realm, 
-and  the  execution  of  fuch :  the  Popedom  at  that  time 
-tkftiniing)  and  attempting  to  exercife,  an  unlimited  tem- 
-  poral  authority  Withiii  the  realm,  and  ufurping  all  th4 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  which  abufes  it  had  prince 
pally  introduced  in  tW  reign  of  King  John;  The  ftatutd 
-did  not  abrogate*  or  attempt  to  abrogate,  the  fupremacyof 
the  Pope  in  fpirituals,  arid  in  bitemporal  patters  incident 
ttrfhehfpiritaal  fuprcmacy:  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
irtfpi  rituals  and  in  temporals  inseparably  conne&ed  with 
tteni,  remained  unimpaired  in  the  realm,  and  was  executed 
th<<r%in  eithtr  by  his  own  or  the  Bifhop'9  pfficers,  or  bf 
the  officers  of  the  Sovereign,  notwithftaading  that  ftatute, 
fej  may  be  learned  from  our  hiftortes*  till  the  time  o£ 
Henry  the  Eighths  Richard's  Parliament  not  defigning  to 
curtail  j  what  they,  being  RonumtAs*  believed  to  be  the  juft 
portion  of  temporal  power  incident  to  the  Pope's  acknow- 
ledged fupremacy  in  fpirituals*  Till  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  appeals  to  Rome,  though  illegal  before,  had 
been  always  connived  at.  (See  4th  vol.  Black  ftone's  Com- 
ttenttrfes,  page  1 14*) 

The  concluding  argument  of  this  author  for  the  ad-* 
miffion  of  Romanifts  into  the  Senate,  and  into  all  places 
of  tmft  aiid  confidence  within  the  realm,  to  wit,  *  fonder 
frafiktin  many  ether  States,  he  introduce*  with  an  affe&a- 
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tion  of  great  politenefe:  his  politenefe.  indeed  is  much  of 
the  fame  kind  with  that  of  fame  modern  men  of  nice  ho- 
nour, who  afleft  all  kind  of  ceremonious  delicacy  in  their 
conduct,  preparative  to  a  premeditated  quarrel,  and  mean 
to  procure  an  excufe  for  (hooting  a  man  through  the 
head,  orrunning  him  through  the  heart,  with  the  moft  per- 
fect good  breeding:  he  thus  addreffes.the  gentleman whofe 
arguments  he  has  undertaken  to  anfwer : .  '  I  am  almoft 

*  afraid  of  being  accufed  «f imppliteneis  by  adducing  no- 

*  torious  facls,  which  may  look  like  grofs  and  blunt  con- 

*  ttadiSions  of  the  aflertions  of  a  gentleman,  who  ought 
c  to  have  fuch  good  information  upon  the  fubjefihe  treats*' 
Before  T  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  inftances  of 
the  praflice  of  other  States,  in  Tefpeft  to  the  indiscrimi- 
nate diftribution  of  honours,  emoluments,  and  confidential 
offices  in  the  civil  and  military  departments,  on  Proteftants 
and  Romanift9(inftanc*s  almoft  all  confined  to  Germany), 
which  are  adduced  by  this  foi-dij ant  well-informed  writer* 
I  muft  remark,  that  the  Government  of  every  one.  of 
them  is  defpotic*  and  either  in  the  hands  of  a  (ingle  perfon, 
or  in  thofe  of  an  oligarch)  ;  and  that  the  people  at  .large 
have  no  {hare  in  the  fupreme  power  of  die  ftate ;.  that  is, 
their  Governments  have  no  democracy  intermixed  with 
them :  no  affembly,   ele&ed  by  the  people  for  a  certain 
term,  and  whofe  members  at  its  expiration,  become  part 
of  the  mafs  of  the  people,  forms  part  of  the  Sovereignties; 
and  no  arguments  deduced  from  the  practice  in  fuchStates 
in  the  particulars  above-mentioned  will  apply  to,  a  Go- 
vernment partly  democratic,  and  themoft  efficient  part  of 
which  is  fuch  a  popular  affembly  as  above  defcribed.  In 
fuch  States  any  particular  religious  tenet  held  by  a  part  of 
the  people,  hoftile  to  th«  principles  of  Government,  can 
have  but  a  vciy  finall  mifchievous  effe& ;  many  civil  and    % 
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alt  military  offices  tnay  be  difpofed  of  byfachdefpotui 
governments,  to  any  petfood  they  may  think  capabld 
of  ferving  them,  without  Regard  to  their  religious  per* 
fuafions,  and  without  inconvenience  to  the  fyficm  of 
government  J  fo*  fuch  officers  can  have  no  {hare  or  in- 
fluence i&  the  government,  except  through  the  medium  of 
their  dejpotic  mafters*  who  can  difmife  them  at  their  plea- 
fure*  In  a  Romifh  defpotic  government,  the  employment 
of  Proteftants  in  great  and  confidential  offices  can  be  ef  no 
public  inconvenience*  as  well  for  the  before*  mentioned 
reafon,  as  becaufe  there  is  no  tenet  of  the-  Proteftant  re- 
ligion which  teaches  the  perfecution  of  all  Ghriftiansr 
princes  and  people,  differing  from  Proteftants  in,  point 
of  dq&rine,  as  heretics*  with  fire  and  {word  ;  no  tenet 
whieh  teaches  theni  to  overturn  the  government  which 
does  not  {hare  its  Sovereignty:  with  a  foreign  tribunal.  It 
is  muehfafer  for  a  Romifh  State  to  employ  Proteftants  in 
great  offices,  than  for  a  Proteftant  State  to  employ  Rof 
maftifts* 

The  Saxon.  State  oecohbmy  this  author  produces  witU 
a  fort  of  triumphant  exultation*  as  a  dccifive  proof  of  the* 
truth  of  his  dedudions ; €  he  ftates  it  to  be*  a  Roma?,  Ca- 

*  tholic  government  in  a  Proteftant  country,  the  very  re-* 
4  veife  of  Ireland  :  to  make  the  contrail  complete,  Pro- 

*  teftant  and  Catholic  enjoy  f very  privilege  without  difr- 

*  tindion.     The  revenue  ef  the  Church,  fmall  but  adequate  ± 

*  is  given  to  thofe  who  do  the  fervice  of  it  in  either  way* 
4  The  peafantry  are  without  any  exception  the  happieft, 
c  moft  comfortable,  and  moft  contented  in  the  world; 
'  the  higher  ranks  remarkable  for  their  martial  and  ho- 
c  nourablc  fpirit,  the  Sovereign  is  a  father  of  all  his  fub-. 
€  jedts.    But  a  ftronger  and  more  extraordinary  fail  re^ 
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<  mains,  to  confound  the  friends  and  abettors  of reiigioui 
'  jcalouiy  a&d  animo&y*  The  Protectants  of  Germany, 
1  certainly  not  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  their  religion, 
f  could  not  find  a  properer  perfon  to  entruft  them  to,  than 
'to  this  ray  Roman  Catholic  Prince,  who  is  felefiedby 

*  thcmfelves  to  be  the  chief  of  the  Protectant  Union,  and 
€  to  watch  over  the  treaties  made  in  their  favour* 

.But  this  well-informed  author,  notwithftanding  the 
fcoaazing  extent  of  Jus  knowledge,  feems  to  be  totally 
ignorant  of  the  fpecific  differences  of  the  conftitution  of 
tjieJkiiifh  Empire  from  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  and  the  ncceffary  political  effefts  of  fuch  diC 
jereoces*  in  the  internal  rcgulationsof  a  State,  one  efficient 
pail  of  whofe  fovereignty  is  a  popular  aflembly,  when 
jqpntraftcd  with  the  internal  political  regulations  of  a 
defpotic  government.  The  Eleftor  of  Saxony  is  as  des- 
potic a  Prince  as  any  in  Europe  within  his  own  terri- 
tories ;  his  fubje&s,  in  a  political  fenfe,  are  complete 
flaves ;  there  is  no  fpice  of  democracy  mingled  with  his 
{tower :  in  his  State,  the  Sovereign  may  be  truly  called  the 
father  of  hi$  people,  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  the  author  of 

*  Killing  no  Murder /  gives  that  title  to  Cromwell.  *  Your- 

*  Higbnefs/fayfc  he* c  i&lfatru*f*ihrofywrfetyU,ffrw6 
i  have  ndbmg  during  your  life  that  m  can  call  our  awn*  If 
the  fabjc&s  of  this  Elector,  the  bigheft  ranks,  as  well  as 
the  peasantry,  axe  the  hap  pi  eft  and  moft  contented  in 
Europe*  as  this  author  ftates,  it  muft  follow  that  abjec"! 
political  (h very  is  productive  of  the  greateft  hagpinefs  to 
thefubjeft;  adoclrine  which  will  not  be  relifed  bythe 
fabgeflaof  the  Britifh  Empire :  God  prefer ve  us  from  fuch 
Jiappinefc  1  I  remember  an  inftance  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony's  mild  government  of  his  fubjecls,  which  was 
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published  throughout  Europe  above  thirty  years  ago.  He 
received  information  that  a  Saxon  peafimt  had  killed  a. 
deer;  he  caufed him  to  be  feized,  ftripped  naked,  pi- 
nioned, and  ftrongly  tied  on  the  back  of  a  flag,  which 
was  immediately  tutted  loofe  into  the  forefts  ;  the  wild 
animal,  affrighted,  and  father  uneafy  under  fo  arbitrary 
an  imposition,  ran  furioufly  through  the  woods,  till  the 
unhappy  rider  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  projecting  bran- 
ches of  trees,   and  the  thorny  brambles  of  the  wild. 

At  the  firft  dawning  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
the  then  Eledor  of  Saxony,  oneoftbemoft  potent  princes 
of  the  Germanic  Union,  became  the  profefled  patron  of 
Luther ;  be  proteded  him  from  the  fury  of  the  Romanifts, 
and  himfelf  as  well  as  his  fubje&s  became  Proteftants,  as 
did  many  other  German  potentates  with  their  people. 
The  Emperor,  a*  the  instigation  of  the  Pope,  and  other 
Romiih  ecclefiaftics,  commenced  a  furious  war  againft 
thefe  Proteftants ;  it  raged  with  great  violence  for  many 
years,  and  incalculable  mifchief  was  done  to  both  parties; 
the  Ele&or  of  Saxony,  as  the  moft  confiderabie  Proteftant 
prince,  being  at  the  head  of  the  Proteftants :  till  at  length 
both  fides,  wearied  and  wafted  by  the  calamities  of  war, 
entered  into  treaties  of  peace;  the  Eleftorof  Saxony,  then 
a  Proteftant,  being  felefiedby  his  Proteftant  co-feftates  as 
chief  of  the  Union.  (See  Robertfon's  Hiftory  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  vol.  ii.  book  ii»  page  joo.  ;boo  k  v.  page  352. 
355* ;  vol-  iii.  book  x.  p.  201.  o6taVb  edition.)  About  the 
beginning  of  the  prcfeat  century,  the  then  Eleftor  of 
Saxony  apoftatized  from  the  religion  of  his  anceftors,  and 
became  a  Romafiift,  hisiiibjeQs  being  Proteftants  ;  and' his 
fucceflbrs  have  continued  Romanifts  to  this  day.  The 
anceftor  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  being  a  Proteftant,  was 
by  the  before-mentioned  treaties  acknowledged  chief  of 
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the  Proteftant  Germanic  Union ;  but  all  Germany  know? 
that  the  prelent  Elc&or,  being  a  Romanift,  is  not  con- 
fideredor  acknowledged  as  fiich,  though  the  treaties' ex*> 
ift;  and  that  be  could  not  beconfidercd  as  fuch,  even  if  he 
were  a  Proteftant,  becaufe  he  is  infinitely  inferior  in' 
power  to  the  King  of  Pruffia,  Ele&or  of  Brandenburg, 
who  is  now  in  fa&  the  head  Qf  the  Proteftant  Germanic 
Union,  and  is  £>  conftdeied. 

The  Eleftor  of  Saxony  being  a  defpotic,  in  refpe&  toy 
bis  conftiturional  authority  over  his  owi>  fubje&s,  is  yet 
a  dependant  prince  in  refpeft  to  the  Emperor  and  his  co- 
mitates, being  but  a  member  of  the  German  Empire; 
hence  he  cannot  attempt  to  innovate  in  the  eftablifhed  re-* 
ligion  of  his  country,  and  fubftitute  the  Romifli  faith  in; 
the  room  of  the  Proteftant,  becaufe  the  Proteftant  States 
of  the  Empire  would  certainly  interfere  to  prevent  him, 
and  would  be  obliged  by  the  above-mentioned  treaties  to 
dofo:  his  fubjefts,  fecured  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  re-  * 
iigious  eftablifhment  by  the  conftitution  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  their  religion  teaching  them  no  do£trines 
hoftile  to  their  Romifli  Sovereign,  acquiefce  under  the 
government  of  a  Romanift :  and  as  to  the  enjoyment  of 
every  privilege  indifcriminately  by  Proteftant  and  Ro- 
manift, very  little  mifchief  is  to  be  apprehended  on  that 
account  in  a  Stat^,  where  the  Sovereign  is  defpotic,  and 
the  people  entitled  to  no  privilege,  fave  what  the  Sovereign 
pleafes  to  beftow :  benefits  fpringing  entirely  from  his 
favour  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  privileges. 

The  above  reafoning  applies  to  every  inftance  quoted 
by  this  author  of  the  indifcriminate  advancement  of  Ro- 
nianifb  and  Proteftants  under  the  German  governments ; 
but  he  is  net  able  to  quote  one  inftance  of  fuch  indif- 
criminate 
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criminate  advancement  in  any  popular  government  in 
Chriftendom :  the  Swifs  States  were  almoft  all  oligar- 
chical, and  very  defpQtic  :  and  in  the  Dutch  State*  which 
had  a  great  mixture  of  democracy  in  it,  an^  which  held 
out  univerfal  toleration  and  prote&ion  to  the  profeffbrsof 
all  ff  fts,  no  perfon  ojFa  different  religious  perfuafion  from, 

that  of  their  eftablifhment,  before  the  French  fubverted 

■  -  ...■*' 

their  conftitution,  was  fufFered  to  fit  is  a  member  of  the;r 
States  General, 

This  author,  with  no  fmall  degree  of  fophiftry  and  af- 
furance  coupled  together,  obferves,  that  the  Saxon  go- 
vernment is  the  direct  reverfe  of  that  of  Ireland,  for  there 

'  the  government  (that  is,  the  Eleftor)  is  Roman  Catholic, 
3nd  the  country  Protef^aijt ;  tfiusindire£tty  aflerting,  that 
the  religion  of  the  People  of  Ireland  in  general  is  Romim, 
though  the  government  be  Proteftant.  The  truth  is,  the 
religion  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  if  determined  vby  the* 
religion  of  the  majority  reckoned  by  the  poll,  would  be 
Romifh  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one  :  if  reckoned  by  pro* 
perty,  would  be  Proteftant  by  a  majority  of  forty  to  one  ; 
fp  that  it  may  be  juftly  aflerted  from  fair  calculation,  ex- 
clufive  of  its  being  the  one  eftablifhed,  that  the  religion 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  is  Proteftant.  The  author  does 
not  forget  to  insinuate  in  his  account  of  Saxony,  that  Ro- 

.  mifti  Irifh  pricfts  fliould  enjoy  part  at  leaft  of  the  revenue 
of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  by  obferving,  that  in  Saxony 
ihtfmall  but  adequate  revenue  of  the  Church  is  given  to' 
thofe  who  do  the  fervice  of  it  in  either  way :  which  ob- 
servation, however,  is  falfe  with  refpeft  to  that  eleftorate 
in  general.  And  this  author's  extraordinary  fa6t  confound- 
ing all  his  oppofers  turns  out  to  be  a  fabrication  of  his  own, 
the  materials  of  which  are  fraud  and  ignorance. 

f  4  This'' 
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This  author  attempts  to  ftrrnifh  an  argument  in  fevoar 
of  his  pofitions,  from  the  liberality  of  the  French  ipor 
liarchipd  government  to  their  Pfoteftant  fubjefta:  he 
gfferts,  c  that  the  Proteftants  inthofe  parts  of  France- 
f  where  they  if  ere  in  any  proportion  to  the  Catholics?  \ 
f  weree*a<SUy  in  tjie  fame  fituation  as  they.  Such  was- 
f  the  cafe  of  Alfatia  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
f  M unfter;  the  rights  of  Proteftants  in  that  province  were 
f  refpe&ed.'  Alface  was  no  part  of  the  realm  of  Erance,- 
it  was  a  part  of  Germany  acquired  by  the  arms  and  trea- 
chery ofthe  French  monarch :.  thp  inhabitants  were  Pro- 
teftants. A  treaty  of  peace  being  concluded  between 
France  a&4  Germany,  and  this  province  ceded  to  France* 
the  free  exercifc  of  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants  waar 
ftipulated  for,  and  made  orie  of  the  conditions  pf  the 
treaty ;  as  the  province  bordered  on  the  territories  ofthe- 
crjemifs  pf  France,  and  wight  revolt,  the  French  Govern- 
91?  nt  thought  it  prudent  to  reconcile  the  inhabitants  to 
their  new  matters^  by  an  adherence  to  the  treaty  fo  far  asr 
to  indulge  them  in  the  free  eyercife  of  their  religion :  it 
was  ufcful  to  the;  French  to  do  fo ;  and  coif  Id  not  be  de- 
trimental inafomcl*  as  the  people  of  the  province  have  no 
lhare  in  the  government,  which  is  defpotic :  a  fort  of  po- ' 
liticai  neceffity  infured  the  obfervation  ofthe  treaty, 
otherwife  it  may  be  fairly  prefumed,  that  this  moft  faith- 
left  of  all  nations  would  not  have  hefitated  at  violating  the 
conditions.  The  conduit  of  that  nation  in  violating  the 
lidift  of  Nants,  and  perfecting  thePfoteftarvts  through? 
out  all  their  ancient  limits,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  Popery, 
•with  fire,  fword,  and  the  gallies,  particularly  in  Xan- 
guedoc,  where  they  continued  to  hunt  them  like  wild 
hearts,  till  the  diffolution  of  the  monarchy,  fully  juftifies 
foch  a  prefumption. 

The 
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The  aut&or  then  ftates, « that  Mr.  Neckar*  who.  was. 
*  Patee  Minifter,  »Ma?*chal  §axe  many  years  £om-r 
< mandex  in  Chief  of  the  armies  in  France*  MarechaU 
^Loycndalj  Luekner,  Wurmfer,  and  innumerable  other' 
f  Protectants*  were  high  in  civil  and  military  rank  ii*. 
€  France.'  |  havjfc  already  fttown,  that,  as  to  the  fecurhy 
of  government  and  the  religion  eftablifhed,  it  is  but  of 
little  moment  what  the  religious  perfuafion  of  military 
officer?  is  in  defptmc  inxxnarchies,  as  was  that  of  France; 
and  that  the  religion  even  of  civil  officers  in  fuch  governr 
mentsis  not  a  matter  of  much  public  concern :  yet  I  deny 
that  there  were  innumerable  inftances  in  France  before  the 
Revolution,  of  Proteftants  bejng  high  in  civil  of  military 
rank :  the  inftances  of  that  kind  were  very  few,  and  tha 
author  has  enumerated  fhe  mod  of  them.  But  what  in^ 
fatuattaa  induced  him  to  reform  to  the  inftance  of  MrT 
Neckar  a  Pnoteftant,  being  Prims  Minifter  of  France > 
|Ie  was  indeed  Prime  Mmifter  of  thatdevoted  country,anit 
was  by  reputation  a  Calvinift,  but  in  truth  an  Atheifi  » 
and  the  fruits  of  his  miniftry  in  France  were,  the  over-* 
throw  of  its  ancient  government* the  fubverfion  of  its  efta^ 
blifhed  religon  and  of  all  ChriftianUy,  and  the  defolatioqr 
of  the  kingdom.  And  this  author  holds  up  the  fatal  pro- 
motion in  France  of  this  monfter  of  perfidy  and  treafon* 
an  enemy  to  the  eftabliftied  religion  and  constitution  of 
that  country,  as  an  argument  to  induce  Irifh  Proteftante, 
to  betray  the  fovereignty  of  the  State  into  the  hands  of 
Irifti  Romanifts,  the  inveterate  enemies  of  ij#  eftablifhed^ 
Religion  and  Conflitution. 

This  autbfiv,  ;n  page  39,  makes  the  following  obfer- 
vat:on  :  c  Cv.e  "r.nnot  help  pitying  a  government,  which 
«  f  •  •  3  t«- '     -.t  conftant  terror "bf  the  profperity  of  it& 

«  own 
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*  own  fubje&s.  Their  number,  their  riches,  their  fpirit> 

*  their  civil  and  military  talents,  are  fo  many  objefts  of 

*  fear/  This  is  his  pi&ure  of  the  government  of  Ireland ! 
The  Irifh  Government  has  ufed  every  endeavour  which- 
found  policy  can  diftate,  to  increafe  the  proiperity  of 
all  its  fubjefls:  their  number,  their  riches,  their  fpirit,- 
their  civil  and  military  talents,  are  the  obje&s  of  its  ap*i 
plaufes,  of  its  proud  and  honorable  exultation :    but  a 
certain  clafs  of  Iriih  fubje&sare,  from  religious  bigotry,-, 
incurable  enemies  to  the  conftitution  of  their  country  in. 
Church  and  State ;  found  policy  dire&s,  that  fuch  ffrould 
be  excluded  from  thefovereign  power  of  the  State,  which 
they  muft  wield,  if  invefted  with  it,  for  thefubverfion  of 
the  confttiution  ;  and  prevented  from  ufing  either  their 
number,  their  riches,  their  fpirit,  or  their  talents,  for  the 
ruin  of  their  fellow- fubjefts  and  of  the  conftitution.  The 
Irifh  Proteftants  fear  not  Irifh  Romanifts,  either   from 
their  boafted  numbers  or  puiffance  ;  they  know  their  own 
ilrength,  and  rely  on  their  own  courage,  of  both  which 
they  have  given  Romifh  Rebels  recent  proofs ;  their  con-r 
duft  in  fuch  exclusion  is  not  the  effeft  of  fear,  but  of 
wifdomand  prudence :  it  is  not  cowardice  in  thegarrifon 
of  an  impregnable  fortrefs,  the  fafety  and  protection  of  % 
realm,  to  refufe  entrance  into  it  to  their  irreconcilable 
enemies,  whofe  numbers  or  courage,  when  on  the  outfide, 
can  be  no  objefts  of  terror.  How  can  it  be  faid  with  juf- 
tice  err  reafon,  that  Irifh  Protectants  put  any  impediments 
in  the  road  of  Irilh  Romanifts  to  wealth  and  profperity, 
pr  in  their  paths  to  military  renown  ?    Is  not  the  army  ' 
now  open  to  them  ?  Are  not  trade,  and  all  the  avenues  of 
honeft  induftry,  as  open  to  them,  as  to  their  Proteftant 
fel!ow-fub}e<3s  ?  Are  not  their  lives  and  propei  ties  equally 
protected  by  the  laws  ?  How  falfe  then,  how  malicious, 
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how  infolent,  and  how  petulant,  is  the  above  invecVivc 
pfthis  Romifh  wrifer  againft  the  Irifli  Government! 

I  will  now  point  the  reader's  attention  to  thofe  parts; 
of  the  author's  pamphlet,  in  which  he  throws  out  the 
mod  audacious  threats  of  rebellion  and  refiftance  againft 
the  lawful  authority  of  the  State,  Thefe  he  introduces  ' 
under  the  guife  of  advice,  or  fuggefts  thepias  the  natural 
.confequences  of  what  he  ftyles  the  oppreffion  of  the  Ro-  ' 
njanifts  in  Ireland  by  their  Pioteftantfellow-fubje^ts  and 
the  State,.    In  pages  6,  7,  and  8,  he  obfefves,  c  that  it  ' 
f  is  dangerous,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  men's  minds  all 
«  over  the  world,  to  exclude  formally  three  millions  out 
f  of  four,  in  a  detached  country,  from  the  juft  and  rea- 
fonable  rights  which  they  fee  their  fellow-fubjefls  en- 
joy ;  and  th&t  the  idea  of  preferving  fuch  an  eftablrfh- 
*  ment  by  force  is  abfurd  and  impracticable.*  '  Arid  then* 
after   obferving  on  the  fuccefs  of  the  Netherlands  in 
throwing  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  and  their  right  to  do  (o, 
he  infinuates  that  in  Ireland,  Separation  from  Great  Britain*  r 
and  independency,  Jhould  b$  maintained  at  all  hazards  )  and  : 
concludes  with  the  maxim  of  one  of  the  French  dema-  4 
gogues,  that  injurretfion  is  the  mojt  /acred  of  our  duties  ; 
pretending  to   deduce  the  juftice  of  thefe  treafonable 
aphorifms  from  a  paffage  in  the  pamphlet  of  his  anta- 
gonift. 

Further  to  ftimulate  the  Irifli  Romanifts  to  rebellion,  '■ 
and  to  fharpen  their  natural  rancour  againft  the  Britifh  ' 
foldiery,  he  accufes  the  Englifh  Militia,  who  gallantly  * 
volunteered  for  the  affiftance  of  their  brethren  the  Pro- 
teftants  of  Ireland,  of  gratifying  their  luft  by  brutal  . 
violations  of  the  Irifli  females,  in  the  following  paffage :  * 

€  From 
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c  From  accounts  which  the  papers  give  of  the  gal  faulty  qf 

*  theJSritj/h  Militia  with  the  fair,  as  well  as  in  the  field, 
f  one  would  imagine  they  had  read  Mr.  C/s  pamphlet,  and 
f  were  imitating  the  Romans  in  fettling  the  preliminaries  of 

*  Union  with  the  Sabines.'  The  good  conduft  and  drift 
discipline  of  the  Britifh  Militia*  which  lately  came  into 
Ireland,  have  been  praifed  by  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
me&t,  and  by  every  loyal  man  in  the  kingdom ;  and  for 
tins  mod  groundl^fs  calumny  the  flanderous  author  had 
jio  other  authority  than  his  own  malice.  He  then  pro* 
ireeds  with  the  utmoft  virulence,  tP  abufe  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  in  refpeft  to  foreign  nations,  averting  that 
flie  has  thereby  ruined  herfelf,  and  is  now  a  bankrupt* 
with  which  it  WQuld  be  highly  imprudent  for  Ireland  to 
have  any  connexion.  He  lays  to  the  charge  of  her  Mi- 
juftry  all  the  calamities  which,  as  he  ftates,  have  affli6led 
Ireland  for  a  feries  of  ages ;  and  afferts  that  the  cUtwn  of 
improvement  in  the.  ftate  of  Ireland  commenced  with 
her  afferting  fojne  degree  of  independence  on  England  i» 
the  year  1780.  (See  pages  9, 10.)  Then,  after  ftyling 
the  Proteftant  Religion  aMeduff's  head,  which  paralyfes 
a  large  portion  of  our  people,  or  turns  their  arms  againfi 
each  other  (thereby  admitting*  what  he  in  other  places 
denies,  that  the  laft  Rebellion,  as  well  as  preceding  ones, 
was  a  Romifh  rebellion),  he  recites  the  triumphs  of  the 
[Republic  of  France,  and  magnifies  her  power :  he  ftates, 
tfat  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  not  pro- 
hafjU}  if  the  people  are  fatisfied  ;  but  it  is  to  befeared9  if  the 
caufts  of  difcontent  are  not  removed.  By  the  people^  this 
author,  throughout Tiis  pamphlet,  means  Komanifts  ex- 
clusively ;  and  the  principal  caufes  of  complaint  which 
he  enumerates,  are  the  exclufion  of  the  members  of  the 
Jloroifh  feci  from  Parliament}  and  from  the  great  offices 
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of  "the  State ;  that  is,  from  a  (hate  in  the  fovereignty  6t 
the  State  ;  thus  declaring  in  the  moft  explicit  terms,  that 
the  Irifh  Romanifts  will  cohtmence  hojfi  lilies  again/i  Great 
Britain  and  the  Protefiants  of  Ireland,  in  confederacy  with 
France,  if  they  do  not  obtain  a  Jhart  in  the  fovereignty. 
(Seepage  17,)    He  further  proceeds  thus  :  c  It  is  dan- 

*  gerous,  it  is  almoft  treafon  againft  the  caufe  of  all 
«  regular  fociety,  attacked  as  it  is  by  powerful  enemies,  to 
«  trifle  in  this  manner  with  the  feelings  of  three  millions 

*  of  people,  by  excluding  them  from  thofe  rights  frir 

*  which  they  are  called  upon  to  rifle  their  lives.'  (See 
page  23.)  Then,  after  acknowledging  that  the  late  Irifh 
Rebels,  forming  the  Dire&ory,  were  in  treaty  with 
France  for  their  affiftance  to  feparate.  Ireland  from 
Great  Britain,  and  praifing  this  Dire&ory  for  their 
principles  of  patriotifm  raamfefted  in  the  conduft  of 
the  treaty,  he  proceeds  to  encourage  rebellion,  by  in- 
iinaating  the  probability  of  fuccefe,  from  the  filia- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  the  certainty 'of  French  fupport. 
«  Of  late,'  he  obferves,  e  the  theory  of  infufre&ion  has 

*  almoft  forced  itfelf  upon  every  fpeculative  mind.    A 

*  province  diftant  from  the  feat  of  empire  is  much  more. 
<  liable  to  the  intrigues  of  ah  enetoy  than  one  that  has  it 
f  in  its  centre/  (See  page  24.)  He  proceeds  in  pretty 
much  the  fame  {train  in  page  30,'  in  which  he  inferts  'a 
quotation  from  Mariana,  importing,  that  all  poor  perforts 
in  a  State  will  be  enemies  to  it,  if  all  hopes  of  emerging 
are  taken  away  from  them ; .  which  may  be  very  true, 
but  gives  no  fupport  to  the  author's  arguments.  Mariana 
does  not  mean  that  all  beggars  in  a  State  will  rebel;  if  the 
liope  of  emerging  into  the  fovereignty  of  the  State  is 
taken  away  from  them  ;  he  means  the  hope  of  emerging 
into  opulence :  fuch  is  the  precife  meaning  of  the  pat- 

fagc. 
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fagc.  But  the*  means  of  emerging  from  poverty  iht0 
opulence  are,  by  our  Conftitution,  a$  open  to  poorRo- 
manifts  as  to  poor  Proteftants.  The  author  feems  to 
have  inferted  the  quotation  for  the  mere  purpofe  of 
fhowing  his  learning  :  it  cannot  be  diftorted  to  fignify 
that  beggars  will  be  difaffe&ed  to  the  State,,  unlefe  .they 
have  grounds  tp  hope  that  they  may  be  kings. 

This  author,  then,  for  the  mere  purpofe  of  inflam- 
mation, falls  on  the  Infli  Popery  Code,  which  has  been 
fometirpe  fince,  perhaps  injudicioufly,  certainly  too 
haftily,  repealed.     He  thus  defcribes  itv  and  its  effects  : 

*  Laws  which  for  a  century  cramped  the  induftry  of,?i 

*  people,  debarred  them  from  education,  armed  the 
<  brother  againft  the  brother,  and  rewar^decj-  the  fon  for 

*  betraying  the  father,  excluded  the  Rojtian  Catholics 
«  from  Protcftant  fchools,  prevented  them  from  having 
«  fchools  of  their  own,and  proscribed  foreign  education/ 
(See  pages  4.  10.)  €  Thefe  laws  left  a  people  poor,  igr 
€  norant,  with  little  refpeft  for  law,  and  ferocious  from 
€  a  fenfe  of  injury.  They  rendered  property  infecqre, 
«  prevented  the  cultivation  of  land,  the  interior  con»- 
€  fidenceof  families,  the  extenfion  of  trade,  or  the  em- 
«  ployment  of  the  talents  or  genius  of  three  fourths  of 
c  the  people  in  civil  pr  military  affairs.'  (See  p^ge  34.) 
At  prefent  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  England  hadher 
Popery  Code  as  well  as  Ireland,  very  fimilar  to,  and 
alrooft  the  fame  with  the  Irifh ;  and  that  this  Code, 
though  the  IrHh  one  be  repealed, , is  ftill  in  force,  as  to 
many  parts  of  it,  in  England.  I  fhall  hereafter  make 
further  obfervations  on  this  author's  ftri&ures  on  the  Irifh 
Popery  Code  ;  but"  fhall  firft  fhow  that  the  ftrength  and 
pulflance  of   the  Irifh  Romanifts  are  not.fo  great  or 

formidable, 
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formidable,  nor  their  threatened  rebellion,  even  though- 
fupported  by  France,  fo  dangerous  to  the  Irifh  Govern- 
ment, or  to  the  Britifh  Empire  in  general,  as  this  author 
reprefents  them.  In  the  fecond  place,  I  (hall  prove  that 
the  late  Irifh  Rebellion  was  aRomifh  Rebellion :  indoing 
which  I  fhall  be  obliged  to  delineate  fome  of  the  cruelties 
exercifed  by  theRebels  on  theirProteftant  fellow-fubje$$. 
In  the  third  place,  I  fhall  fhow  that  all  the  rebellions  of 
Irifh  Romanifts  are  excited,  encouraged,  and  even  com- 
manded, by  the  pofitive  tenets  of  their  religion :  from 
whence  it  will  dirc&ly  follow  as  a  corollary,  that  the 
mafs  of  Irifh  Romanifts,  as  long  as  they  continue  of  that 

?erfuafion>  muft  be  juflly  corifidered  by  the  State  as 
ubje£b  whofc  fidelity  cannot  be  relied  upon  ;  and  that 
fuch  checks  fhould  be  held  over  them  as  may  prevent 
their  difturbing  the  State,  ev^n  after  an  Incorporating 
XJhiori  fhall  take  place. 

As  to  the  firft,  I  have  already  proved,  that  Irifh  Ro- 
manics do  not  exceed  Irifh  Proteftants  in  number,  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  that  of  two  to  one;  and  this  proof 
I  have  founded  on  every  rational  ground  of  inquiry  or 
inveftigation,  which  have  in  that  particular  been  ever 
adopted.  (See  Appendix,  No.  i.)  I  have  already  fhow*n, 
as  to  the  mafs  of  property  in  Ireland,  real  and  perfonal* 
that  the  part  of  it  in  the  hands  of  Proteftants  is  to  that  in 
the  hands  of  Romanifts  in  the  proportion  of  forty  to  one. 
(See  Appendix,  No.  i.)  Now  as  the  ftrength  of  a  nation, 
for  defence  and  offence,  is  in  a  ratio  compofed  of  its  num- 
bers and  its  wealth,  fo  likewife  is  the  relative  ftrength  of 
two  contending  parties  within  it :  hence  it  is  demonftrable, 
that  the  Proteftants  of  Ireland  alone  are  fully  *ble  to 
reprefs  the  threatened  rebellion  of  the  Irifh  Romanifts; 

and 
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anct  this  was  fully  and  practically  prbved  id  {hi  fat£ 
Romifh  Rebellion,  which  was  fuppreffed  by  th£  Army, 
Srlilitla,  and  Proteftant  Yeomanry  of  Ireland. 

It  is  well  known  in  Ireland,  that  ttijs  Rtftfellidn  might 
have  been  preveftted  and  hipped  in  the  bud,  if  vigofou* 
meafures  had  been  timely  adopted  by  the  Irifti  Govern- 
ment, The  then  Lord  Lieutenant  (Earl  C&mden)  w& 
a  man  of  great  hondtir'  knd  integrity,  and  a  det^rteihed 
friend  to  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  Stfcte.  ThS 
principalmen  in  power  in  the  kingdom  were  of  fimilar 
character.  The  information  refpefting  the  fchemes  and  <- 
defigns  of  the  confpiratorS  was  complete,  and  called  fot 
the  moft  fpeedy  and  ftrenuous  exertions  of  the  State  to 
defeat  th<?m.  The  Iiifti  Parliament  conferred  the  moft 
ample  authority  on  the  Executive  Government  i  yet  tte 
delay  of  exertion  was  remarkable  and  notorious.  Moft 
thinking-people  attributed  the  backwardness  Qf  Govern- 
ment in  feizing  and  punifhing  the  then  Catholics>and  their 
affociates,  to  a  firitifti  influence  In  our  councils.  It  h 
fuppofed  that  the  powers  of  the  Chief  Governor  were 
fiiackledby  orders  from  England..  Th,e  ftate  of  affair* 
in  Ireland  had  been  grofsly  mifreprefeuted  to  mien  in 
power  in  England,  and  thefe  mifreprefentations  had 
taken,  deep  root.  The  late  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  ah 
IriQi  gentleman  refident  in  England,  had  projected  the 
total  fubverfionof  the  Proteftant  Eftablifhment  in  Ire- 
land fo  early  as  the  year  1761 ;  and  havjtag  ingratiated 
himfelf  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Marquis  of  Halifax, 
then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  his  fuite.  He  then  began  his  operations 
for  carrying  his  project  into  execution;  He  founds 
however,  the  current  of  opinion  in "Ireland  agaiiift  h9 
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ttniovitibhS  tobftroitg  hi Ms  Itemniin^  ih    En#ii8t  waf 
at  that  tfih*  inurt^^attt  bvct  France,  and  rto  affiftance 
w*i  tt  bfe  exjteaed  frdtt  that  quarter  ;  and  his  own 
cteflft  ih  Ehglafrd  was  not  then  near  fo  great  as  it  aftcN 
Wards  was.     Ete  wasobli|ed  tofufpend  his  operations  at 
that  time,  and  Retire  unfucce'Fsful  to  England.     As  foon,' 
howevfcr,   as  the  American  war  blazed  Forth, r  he  re- 
commenced them  with  all  the  vigour  tn  hii  power.     He 
piiM'rfhed  aLetteir,  addreffed   to  a  Romifh  Irith  Noble- 
ittan,    Which  is  eixa&ly  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
pamphlet  lam  now  remarking  on  :  indeed  all  the  argu* 
itfents  in  this  pamphlet  are  taken  From  the  Letter.     Mh' 
'  Burke  therein   paints  in  the  moft  glowing  colours,  thii 
hardfhips  which  ftpmanilfe  endured  in  Ireland  Froth  the 
fcfifeft  Of  the  Popery  Laws  ;  he  boldly  averts  their  un- 
doubted right  to  every  privilege  enjoyed  by  If  Hh  frotef- 
Tants  ;    hfe  exaggerates  their  number   arid  ftrength,  and 
threatens  the  6riti(h  Empire  with  the  exertion   of  thttn 
againft  its  then  -tottering  power,  as   he  defcribes  it:   in 
fttor't,   fie  dwells  on  every  topic  oF  inflammation  of  IrHh 
RontariiAs,  oil  every  encouragement,  On  evtry  protroca- 
rlbn  to  revolt  againft  Britain  in  her  then-dtftreffed  fitua- 
tioh  ;  mixing,  throughout  the   whole,  the  groffeft  mtf- 
reprefentations   oF  the  ftate  oF  Ireland.     This  Letter  he* 
followed  with  a  fucceflion  oF  publications,    all  in. the 
fame  drain,  under  the  titles  of  Letters,  Speeches,  and 
EfTays,  in  the  daily  Newspapers,  Reviews,  Magazines, 
Annual  Regifters,  &c.  and  continued  them  to  the  day  of 
his  death.     His.  parents  were  I rifti  Romanifta;  he  wat 
endowed  with  very  ihowy  talents;  his  ftyle  Was  etegaht; 
he  was  well  read  in  all  parts  oF  polite  literature ;  he  was 
faborious  and  indefatigable  r  but  his  vanity,  the'attendant 
4rt  a  Weak  judgment,  was  unbounded ;  and  his  zeal  lor 
'  s  promoting 
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promoting  all  the  political- views  of  Popery  was*  enthu* 
fiaftic.  This  zeal  will  account  for  the  extraordinary 
anomalies  in  his  political  conduct.  He  had  recom- 
mended himfelf  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
and  by  his  intereft  he  obtained  .a  feat  in  the  Britifh  Houfe 
of  Commons.  Daring  the  American  and  French  war, 
no  man  in  England  was  a  ftronger  advocate  for  the 
Americans.  In  his  fpeeclies  in  Parliament  he  fupported 
3II' their  pretentions,  he  judified  all  their  proceedings, 
and  often  pointed  out  the  meafures,  in  the  Britifh  Houfe 
of  Commons,  for  didreffing  Britain,  which  the  Ameri- 
cans afterwards  purfued  ;  in  fhort,  on  all  oecafions-  he 
appeared  a  determined  republican,:  and  at  the  fame- time 
nfed  the  mod  drenuous  efforts  to  urge  the  Irifli  Romanids 
to  revolt,  for  the  purpofe  of  increafmgthe  embarraflmenta 
of  the*  Br-itifli  Government.  (Seethe  Annual  Regifter, 
and  Hidory  of  the  late  War,  chiefly  written  by  Mr- 
Burke.)  At  the  time  it  pleafed  the  Almighty  to  vifit 
His  Majefty  with. a  grievous  malady,  which  fufpended 
bis  exercife  of  the  kingly  functions,  when  his  recovery 
was  doubtful,  and  the  mind  of  every  honed  and  loyal 
man  in  the  nation  finking  under  difmal  apprehenftpns  o£. 
ijnpending  evils,  and  his  heart  burding,  with  grief  for  the 
.  danger  of  his  beloved  Sovereign,*  Mr.  Burke  exultingly 
declared  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  thai  God  had  burled 
.  His  Mayfly  from  his  throne.  Impious  triumph  of  repub- 
lican malignity  I  At  no  very  long  interval  after  this  trans- 
action, the  French  Revolution  blazed  forth  like  a- volcano, 
confumed  the  Monarchy,  Religion,  Laws,  and  Condi- 
tution  of  that  country  ;  edablifhed  a  Republic,  and  pro- 
claimed war  and  hodility  againd  all  Kings.  In  the  pro- 
grefs  of  their  career,  the  Fjench  leaders  reduced  to* 
praclice  the  whole  theory  of  all  Mr.  Burke's  repubfican. 
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leffons*  wjiich  he  had  read  with  fo  mucfc  fuccefs  to  the 
Americans,  from  whom  the  French  derived  all  their  po* 
litical  inftrudion.  Mr.  Burke  fuddenly  renounced  all 
his  former  principles,  and  employed  his  polluted  pen, 
yet  Gained  with  democratic  ink,  in  reprobating,  with 
the  utmoft  energy,  all  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
Democrats,  though  their  enormities  were  committed  in 
conformity  to  the  principles  laid'  down  in  his  former 
political  iefltures.  It  rauft  be  admitted  that  he  fung  his 
palinodiawith  great  fuccefs  and  applaufe.  He  expofed, 
with  much  juftice,  force,  and  perfpkuity,  the .  treafon, 
wickednefs,  and  cruelty,^of  the  French  Anarchifts ;  de- 
veloped their  arts  and  deceptions  with  great  acutenefs, 
and  raifed  the  abhorrence  of  the  Britifh  nation,  as  well 
?gainft  them,  as  again  ft  a  fa&ion  of  atheiftical  republicans 
at  home,  who  attempted  to  fpread  rthe  contagion  of  \ht 
defolating  Gallic  dq£fcrines  through  the  Britifh  dominions. 
But  to  what  caufe  can  this  fudden  change  in  Mr.  Burke's 
political  conduct  be  attributed  ?  I  can  guefs  at  no  other 
than  his  enthufiaftic  zeal  for  the  advaiicefnent  of  the 
political  purfuits  and  intexefts  of  the  komilh  Church,  of  j 
which  he  has  (hown  himfelf,  for  a  feries  of  years,  the 
prdfeffed  advocate.  T*he  French  atheiftical  ufurpers 
prescribed  Chriftianity  and  all  its  profeffors  :  they  coh- 
fequently  profcribed  Popery,  the  heretofore-eftablifiied 
religion  of  France,  with  all  its  interefts,  and  confifcated 
the  whole  Church  Revenues.  This  excited  Mr.  Burke's 
rage  and  refentment  againft  them ;  and  hence  his  repro- 
bation ,of  their  republicanifm.  In  One  of  his  publica- 
tions he  complains,  in  the  bitternefs  of  his  heart,  that 
they  have  pulled  doyrn  the  Majejiy  of  Religion ;  and 
Popery  certainly  does  aflFeft  great  external  pomp  and 
grandeur*  However,  if  ai\y  perfon  (hall  fugged  a  more 
g  %  probable 
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pToBiblc.ca;ufc.of.ttie  fodden  dtefafioh  ftr  the  political 
conxjufifc  of*  Mr.  fifurke,    I  (hall    readily  relinquish  my^ 
hypothecs.     This  geritlejnan,  very  unfortunately  tot  titer 
fepofe  of  Ireland,  and  consequently  of  Great   Britain*. 
h^s  influenced  fome  men  of  great    rank  and  power  tit* 
England  to  concur  with  him  in  the  projeft  of  commu- 
nicating with  the  lfiffi  Romanics  the  fupremte  power  of 
th$  State,  by  admitting  them  into  Parliament;  and  bad- 
hid  i he  addrefs,  at  the  lame  time,  to  perfuade  tberji,  by 
.grot    mift^tement,    that    the   Roman  ifis  are   powerful 
enough  in  Ireland   to   compel  an  accjuiefcence   in  fuel* 
their  ambitious  views,  and  that  it  is  therefore  good  policy 
t#  give  that  which  cannot  be  withheld;     He  has  alfo,  by 
the  fa,nae  means,  perfuaded  them,  in  defiance  of  truths 
tjhajt  the  Irifli  Romanifts  are  grievoufly  oppreffed  by  theirs 
Prpteftant  fellow. fubjefls ;  that  they  are  Monarchifts  y 
the  Irifti  Protectants,  .  Republicans*     Her  has  worked  01* 
thcir.g€nerofity,by  preaching  up  the  doftrinesof  Liberality^ 
Conciliation,   Emancipation,    and'  Reform;    concealing 
tytydqr  fuch  fpecicms  names  and  titles,  Romifli  Pcrfecu- 
tfon,  Rancor,;  Subyerfion  and  Profcription  of  the  Pro- 
t$ft#nt  Religion;  Democracy,   and  Separation,    the  cer— 
tyin  conftjqwenc^  of  the  fucqefs  of  his  projefts. 

-  ( 

Evident  ma*ks,  of  the  progrefs  of  Mr.  Burke's  doc- 

ujnes  in  favour  of'  the  Irifli  Komanifts  may  be   difco- 

ve^rsd  in r mod  of.  the    Speeches  of, great  and   powerful 

"hfpblen^en  and    Commoners  in  England   on  the  fubjeft 

of  Union,    copies  of  which  have  been   published,  and 

wiy  be  hereafter  noticed.     1&is  fe&  of  Britijb  Politicians 

0Wy  be  dijlinguijbed  by  the  najne  of  Burkijis  ;  and  from  the 

power  and  influence^  of  this  fe£r,  fatally  mi  (informed  and 

jhifled*  with  refpeA  to  th6  affairs   and  ftate  of  Ireland* 

"  the 
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^fee  prQcraftinatkm  a$d  ctelay  of  vigorous  jgeafgref  fq$ 
prevention  of  the  Re^Jlipp  ar^  g^n^rally  attributed  ^  $x4 
to  the  fame  fourcs  may  t#  traced  wany  of  the  fpfafu^f 
fctely.purfued,  and,  J  am  forfy  to  fay,  #iU  purging,  in 
Ireland*  whiqh  give  the/  higheft  difguft  tp  the  whpfc 
*<*dy  of  Irifl*  Prot^antfr  an*i  whi«h,  fiaftead  of  org* 
rooting  art  IncorpolrariBg  Union  pf  t^nea*  $ritain  a$ 
Ireland,  are  in  fa&  throwing  robfta<»le*  in  tb$  way  of  ifcj 
dli  which,  howe?Y«er,  I  have  the/faong$ft  h#pq  tfcat  t^f 
good  feitfe jQff  thPiidtio^.MrUi  feroaouat, 

-  1  have  Aated  thftt  tfefc  late  I)ri(h  Return  was  "finjtr 
^ireffed  by  the  Proteftanft  of  IrfeUrtd.  To  pro?$  $ha$ 
€a&,  it  is  oily  neceffary  to  recur  td  dates.  The  Re4*4r 
Jion  broke  aut  on  the  2.3d  of  May  U9&  The  who^p 
^Regular  Army,  the  Militia,  and  the:  Yeomanry*  then  in 
•the  ^ingdoni,  were  the  proper  forces  of  Ireland,  aifli 
paid  by  Ireland.  Moil:  of  the  regokr>troops  hadi  ** 
different  periods  before,  been  feat  out  of  the  kingdorp 
en  foreign  fervice,  and  their  places  toppled  by/Fe*i&W£ 
Regiments,  many  of  them  Scotch;  bot  ae  theft  troqps 
fwere  paid  by  the  Irifli  Treafury,  and  wcife  fertf  to  fe^ 
of  the  Irifli  trained  troops  employed  or  feteiga  e^pa* 
MiitionV,  I  do  not  account  thent  Britifh  trpo^s  fbtt  (oo^r 
affiance  m  preventing  or  fopprefling*  the  Rebellion. 
-On  the  23d  of  Ma£  1 798,  the  day  the  Hebrilioajbrbte 
'Out,  the  towns  of  Naais,  Gu4ow,  BaW'tngrafe, MoaaJf- 
tereven,  and  Cteae,  werte  attacked,  and  the  Rebels 
beaten  at  them  atf,  prihcipWIy  by  the  Iriih  M^Hria  Jind 
Yeomen.  On  the  2o,th  of  the  fame  monthy  Genjraal 
Sir  James  Duff  defeated  %  large  body  of  Rebda  a€  Kit- 
dare,  and  opened  the  paflage  from  D*Iin  .t©  Mitnito-, 
^rfekh  had  been  ofaftruded  by  them;;   On  the  rfarfie  day 

the 
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the  .town  of  Ennifcorthy,  in  the  county  of  Wexford; 
was  attacked  by  a  great  body  of  Rebels,  commanded  by 
one  Murphy,  the  Romifli .  Prieft  of  a  neighbouring  pa- 
ri(h.  It  was  defended  by  the  Proteftant  Yeomanry 
alone.  It  was  an  open  place,  without  fortification,  and 
the  Yeomen  fought  with  them  at  the  outfkirts  of.  the 
town.  The  conteft  was  long  and  bloody.  The  Yeo- 
manry amounted  to  about  three  hundred  only  ;  the  Re- 
bels to  more  than  twice  as  many  thoufands.  Forty* 
feven  of  the  Yeomanry  were  killed,  and  above  five  hun- 
dred of  the  Rebels.  When  the  Romifli  inhabitants  of 
the  town  found  their  rebel  friends  recoiling,  they  fet  fire 
to  the  houfes,  moftly  thatched,  in  the  rear  of  the  Yeo~ 
manry,  and  obliged  them,  from  fmolce  and  heat,  to  file 
off  from  the  town,  which  the  Rebels  then  entered  ;.and 
this  gallant  body  of  men  retreated  unmqlefted  to  Wex- 
ford, about  eleven  miles.  The  Rebels  had,  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  defeated  a  party  of  about  one  hundred  of  the 
North  Cork  Regiment  of  Militia,  put  them  every  man 
to  death,  except  three  who  efcaped,  and  got  pofleffion 
qf  their  mufkets  and  ammunition,  with  which  they 
greatly  galled  the  Ennifcorthy  Yeomanry.  On  this  fuc- 
cefs,  the  Peafantry  of  the  country,  being  for  the  mod: 
part  Romanics,  joined  the  Rebels,  and  they  marched  op 
to  Wexford,  being  a  tea -port,  and  the  county  town. 
There  werel>ut  few  troop*  in  the  pl^ce.  Some  Gentle- 
men in  the  neighbourhood  rVifed  Yeomanry  Corps  ;  but 
having  imprudently  enrolled  Romanifts  among  them, 
.'they  to  a  man  defected  to  the  Rebels,  with  their  *rms 
-  and  ammunition  ;  and  there  were  multitudes  of  Romirtv 
inhabitants  in  the  town,  who  (bowed  evident  figns  pf 
.  difaffeftion.  .  Thefe  ciTCumttances  induced  the  Coria- 
mander  of  the  troops  to  take  the  refolutipn  of  abandon? 
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ingtt,  and  marc&flg4o  Duncannon  Fort,  a  ftroog  plaoe 
*bout  » thirty  miles  diftant,  whither  he  immediately 
Hiarched,  with  ail  the  Proteftant  Yeomanry  of  both  tbe 
towns  of  Wexford  and  Eraiifcorthy ;  and  the  Rebels  took 
jK>ffeffion  of  this  fea-port  to^rn  on  the  30th  of  May# 
*798. 

On  this  faccefs  of  the  Rebels,  the  whole  RomaniftsroF 
the  counties  of  Wexford,  Wicklow,  Kildare,  and  Car* 
1ow,.joiited  them.  They  defeated  a  detachment  of  the 
*rmy,  whiqh  had,  marched  from  Dublin  to  the  relief  Of 
-the  Wexford  Proteftants,  under  Colonel  Walpole,  ? 
•brave  man,  but  an  unikilful  commander,  who  fuffered 
iiimfelf  to  be  furprifed .  by  this  banditti.  He  4>aid  the 
forfeit  of  his  life  to  his  rafhnefs :  his  party  retired  into 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  took  pod  at  Arklow.  Tbe 
Rebels,  elated  with  this  fuccefe,  muftqred  their  .forces 
and  marched  to  attack  the  town  of  <Rofs,  which,  with 
Duncanpon  Fort  and  the  town  of  Newtown-Barry,  were 
*he  only  places  in  the  county  ;of  Wexford  occupied  by 
the  Loyalifts.  The  Regiment  of  Militia  of  the  county 
of  Dublin,  commanded  by  Lord  Mountjoy,  with  fome 
other  troops  and  Yeomanry  Corps*  had  tafcen  poll  in 
Rofs,  all  uiwler  the  command  of  Generals  Johnfon  ?nd 
Euftace,  both  Jrifh  officers.  Their  whole  force  a^ount^d 
to  about  fifteen  hundred.  The  townis^iqt  fortified:  there 
are  fome  remains  of  an  old  wall,  which  fprmerly  fur- 
rounded  it,  but  it  is.  now  in  ruins.  The  Rebels  con** 
.  meitced  the  affault  with  a  body  of  twenty-five  thouftnd 
men.  The  troops  received  them  outfide  the  town.  The 
Rebels,  to  diforder  the  troops,  dr,ove  before  them,  with 
their  pikes,  a  vaft  number  of  horfes  and  oxen.  They 
liad  fpme  field-pieces  and  howitzers,  which  thty  had  t$k$n 
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*t  the  root  of*  &  fomlt  detachmtr*  ot>  the  gawifcfc  of 
Buncannon  Few*,  fen*  out  agtiftft  ihera  vary  imp*udtm*ty 
by  the  Governor ;  and  «lfo  when  th*y. defeated*  the  troops 
voder  Cobnel  Walfoio  :  their  leader*  he*  atfo  diftri*H*ed 
among  '(hem  a  confideraWe  quality  of  whifkcyv  to  jem 
dcr  them  the  more  defperate  by  intoxication.  Thjfey 
attacked  the  troops  with  great  fury  ;  and  Lord  Mountjoy 
was  ktited,  gallantly  fighting  at  the  head  of  hi*  regiment. 
7hi*  Nobleman  was,  the  firft  perfon  who  UftKKkeed*  a 
bill  into  the  trifh  Parfiermont  fop  the  repeal  oG  a  part  of 
the  Popery  Code,  and  unfortunately  felt  the  hitter  efieds 
end*  inefficiency  of  his  own  fyilemof  oencihatteii..  TAe 
weight  of  the.  Rebel  column,  after  a  furious  cajtf^flt 
forced  the  troops  ktfKMhe  town,  and  the  battle  waaeooi- 
tHMe&  fiercely  it)  the  ftreets ;  ■  till  at  length  the  coinage 
and  difcipline-of  the  Loyaiifls.  prevailed,  and  the  Rebrik 
itfefe  compelled,  after  a  dreadful  carnage*  to  mrmt 
Thfcia  flain  in  the  (beefs  of  the  towa  and  iiiborte 
amounted  ta  two  thoufend  two-  hundred*  eiclu&ne  of 
numbers  who  OFawkd'  away  from  the  battle;,  and  died 
afterwards  of  their  wound*,  .  Th^  Military  were;  fo 
fatigued,  thtftthey  were  not  able  to  pur  fir©  tbeim  The 
battle,,  from  the  commencement  of  ,the  aflaok  to  the 
final1  retreat  of  the  Rebels,  bfted  eight  hears.  ^  RBlu>  was 
the  firft-  great  and  deeifive  advantage  gaioed  <Moer  the 
R&bef$;  The  battle  was  foeght^oa  the  5th  of ■  J*H*i 
T79^,  and\  was  gamed  principally  by  the  undaunted 
Hrrarery  6f  the  trifh*  MH'ttfo  and  Yeomanry,  confuted 
By  two- IrHh  officers.  »...:•  -  «.    1 

Thfc  Rebel  Army  not  being-  difpgrfedl  at  Ro&,  *h*ir 
leaders  determined-  to  try  their  fortune  ^gaiir;  and-in  ft' 
few4  flay*  after  their  unftrcceftful*  attack  on  Rofe*  tWy 

marched 
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torched  to  the  other  fidfe  o#  the  'ootmty  *f  Wexfor4, 
and  affaultedb  the  towft  of  ArWawn  lying  m  the  gr«%f ; 
road  from  Weiford  to,  Dahlia,  about  thirty ^hr^a  mile*. 
ftora  that  crty*  They  commenced  their  affeult  on  thi* 
town,  irfikh  b  aH<*  unfortified*  with  a  fcody  of  eight**!* 
tfaou&od  men.  The.  troop*  quartered  there  u&der  Gjsneral* 
Neadhamidfd.  not  exceed  iwtivehuedred ;  nefwithftaad?* 
ing  which  the  Rebels  were  gulfed  with  great  flaugbtfef* 
chiefly  by  the  courage  of  the  regimes**  of  Cay*m  Militia* 
anMmamled;  by  Colonel  Barry,  i  audi  £>urbam  FencibAes* 
commanded:  by  Colonel  Skeirefc,  .together  With  a  eon&n 
derable  body  of  Yeomanry*  »-  .   .  '   ••        i 

On  the  ytfr.of  June  1798*  a  body  <rf  Rebels.  fiiddejlly 
afletobjed  in  the  county  of  Antrim  to  the  northern  part  of 
the  Jciogdom,  raflied  furwwfty  info  the  town  of  Antrim* 
where  many  of  tke  gentlemen,  of  the  county^  and  fever*) 
juftice*  of  the  peace,  Jwrere  afibmbled,  and  among1  the  red 
Lord  O^Neil :  a  fktrnaiih.  enfued  between  the  Rebels  and 
the  Yeomen  of  the*  town,  who,  though  furprifcd,  immedi* 
ately  ran  to.  their  arras,*  and  colle&ed  jhemfdVes  mto  a 
body.  Lord  Q'Neil  received  a  mortal  wounds  It  wg§ 
remarked,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Lord  Moamjoy,  that  this- Peer* 
a  very  amiable  man,  when  he  fat  in  t-be  Houfe  of  Corv* 
mpns,  was  one  of  the  mo&  zealous  fupporfcers  of  the  rer 
p*ai  bf  the  Popery  Code,  apd  fueh  wer e  the  fruits  of  htf 
exeetiona -in  thsrtcaufe!  About  the  feme  time  the  Rebel* 
rpfa  ma;  part  of  the  county  of  Down,  but.  were,  imaitdk 
ately  attacked,  defeated,  and  difperfed,  by  General  Nugent/ 
who  commanded  the  troops  at  Belfaft.  This  infurnec*- ' 
tion  broke. out  on  the  eiiate  of .  the  Earl  of  Moira,  mod  of 
whofe  tenants  wer  e  a&ivcAy  engaged  in  it  \  which  ;t£9#* 
to  (how  how  miftrably  faiir  Lonlflrip  was  deceived  \  wh* 

not 
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not  long  before  had  vifited  hiseftate  in  Down,  and  refuted 
in  his  manfion-houfe  at  Ballinahinch  for  forae  time  ;  and 
00  his  return  to  England  praifed  the  exemplary  loyalty  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Down  in .  the  Houfe  of 
Peers,  andv  particularly  of  his  own  tenants ;  yet  this  very 
(own  was  then  a  magazine  of  arms  for  the  Rebels,  and  his 
tenants  were  deeply  engaged  in  the  confpiracy  for  a  Re- 
bellion. Such  were  the  difiimilation  and  Jecrecy  of  theft 
traitors,  that  they  could  impofe  on  this  loyal  Peer,' in  his 
own  manfion-houfe/  on  his  own  eftatel  Thefe  were  the 
only  iniurre&ions  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  they  were 
quelled  in  a  few  days. 

The  Rebels  in  the  coujity  of  Wexford,where  the  chief 
force  of  the  Leinfter  in furgents  was .  concentred,  after 
their  defeats  at  Rofs  and  Arklow  already  mentioned,,  drew 
their  main  body  together,  confiding  of  about  eighteen 
thouftnd  men,  to  £nnifcorthy ;  •  and  encamped  on  a  high 
and  fteep  hill,  called  Vinegar  Hill,  adjacent lo  that  town, 
which  it  overlooks  and .  commands ;  the  Slaney,  a  very 
confiderable  river,  running  at  the  bafe  of  the  hill  in  a 
winding  channel,  and  waibing  one  half  of  its  circum- 
ference. This  was  a  very  ftrong  poll,,  and  if  .well  de- 
fended might  have  bid  defiance  to  a  confiderable  army* 
Defeated  as  the  Rebels  had  been,  they  feemed  to  have 
given  up  the  idea  of  ofFenfive  operations,  till  their  French 
fuccours  Aould  arrive,  which  they  impatiently  expected ; 
and  relying  on  the  ftrength  of  their  pofition,  determined 
to  await  there  the  attack  of  the  Royal  army,  which  they 
knew  was  aflembling  on  all  fides:  they  had  at  the  fame 
time  a  numerous  garrifon  in  the  town  of  Wexford,  a  fea- 
port ;  and  were  in  poffeffion,  of  the  whole  fea  coaft  of  that 
county  from  Arklow  to  the  mouth  of  Waterford  harbour ; 
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•tl  which  their  pofition  efFe&'ually' covered;'  and  the  run 
from  thence  to  the  coaft  of  France,  particularly  to  Blreft, 
was  feort ;  they  had  fome  good  cannon  and  howitzer's, 
and  were  in  no  want  of  ammunition.  The  Royal  army* 
a  great  part  of  which  was  Militia  and  Yeomen,  attacked 
them  on  the  2oth  of  June  1798^  drove  them  from  their 
pofition  after  a  feebie  refiftarice';  and  the  whole  body 
Would  have  been  killed  or  taken  prifoners,  had  not  one 
column  of  the  army',  by  fome  mifta^e  of  orders,  marched 
in  a  dire&ibn  different  from  that  in  which  it  ought  tp  have 
been  conduced, '«nd  did  not  arrive  at  its  appointed  ftation 
in  proper  time ;  fo  that  a  gap  was  left  by  which  almoft  the 
whole  rebel  army  efcaped,  but  in  the  greateft  diforder ; 
'part  of  them  flying  towards  tYm  mountains  of  Wicklow, 
and  part  to  the  chain  of  mountains  feparating  the  counties 
pf  Carlo w  and  Wexford.*  . 

The  Rebels  in  the  town  of  Wexford,  hearing  of  the 
defeat,  abandoned  the  town,  and  fled  with  that  partjr 
which  fiiaped  its  courfe  to  the  Wicklow  mountains.  The 
'rebel  party  which  retreated  towards  the  mountains  of 
Carlow,  got  from  thence  into  the  Kilkenny  mountain*, 
.  and  there  affaulted  the  Kttle  town  of  Caftlecomer ;  the 
garrifon  of  Kilkenny,  which  had  marched  from  thence  to 
oppofe  them,  commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Afgill,  de- 
clining to  attatk  this  routed  banditti,  headed  by  a  Romifh 
prieft,  of  the  name  of  Murphy,  a  ^drunken  ruffian :  but  a 
considerable  tody  of  Yetjmanry  from  the  adjacent  Queerfs 
County,  with  the  gallant  Colonel  Pole  at  their  head,  ad- 
vanced agarnft  them,  compelled  ttierti  to  retreat,  and  pur- 
fued  them  with  activity ;  their  brave  leader  fent  advice 
pf  his  Aiccefs  fo  Sir  Charles  Afgill,  who  again  marched 
gift  pf  Kilkenny,  joined  the  Yepmanry,  and  both  fell  on  N 
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•his  party  of  fugitive  Rebels,  in  number  about  6v*  tbofcr 
And,  routed  them  with  a  very  great  (laughter,  and  cooir 
f fetely  djfperfcd  them :  Murphy,  their  leader,  fled  drunk 
firorti*  the  field  of  battle,  and  was.  fl*ortly  ?ftet  taken  at 
Tullow  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  arid  hanged.  AH  theft 
tranfa&ions  happened  within  a  few  days  after  the  rout  of 
the  Rebel*  at  Vinegar  Hill  on, the  20th, of  June  1798; 
end  from  that  time  it  may  be  juftly  fakl,  that  the  Rebel- 
lion was  extinguifhed :  for  though  the  party  which  fled 
to  the  mountains  of  Wicklow  was  compelled  by  hunger 
•todefcend  into  the  plain  country,  andrtq  make  an  inroad 
into  .the  county  of  Meath,  yet  k  waa  divided  into  fnaall  de- 
tached bodies,  which  were  bulled  from  place  to  place  by 
the  Yeomanry,  and  fpegdily  defrayed ;  very  few  of  them 
efcaping  back  to  the  mountains,  ha  fo&*  the  battle  of 
Vinegar  Hill  put  an  end  to  the  laft  Iriih  Rebellion. 

.  The  dates  «f  each  memorable  aftion  in  this  fliort,  but 
bloody  and  wafteful  Rebellion,  are  noted,  to  prove,  that 
the  fuppreflion  of  it  was  effefted  folely  by  the~Troopsf  Mi- 
litia, and  Yeomen  of  Ireland,  .without  any  affiftance  what- 
soever from  England,  and  without  the  fmalleft  interference 
of  the  Marqui*  Corn  walfe,  our  prefent  Lord  Lieutenant : 
drtd  a  concife  detail  of  the  principal  operations  is  given,  to 
convince  Britifh  Statefmen,  that  Irifli  Romanics  are  net 
fo  formidable  as  to-  entitle  them  to  fuch  confideration  as 
they  at  prefent  feem  to  attach  to  them ;  and  that  Irifii 
rrotefhmts  are  not  fo  weak,  that  it  has  become  neceffary 
for  the  Britifh"  Government  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
Irilh  Romanics,  and  to  facrifice  the  Britifh  Conftitution, 
as  fettled  at  the  glorious  Revolution  at  the  fhrine  of -their 
ambition,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Ptbteftants  of  Ire- 
land ;  as   feems  to  be  an  opinion  entertained  (or  rather 
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pretended  to  be  entertained)  by  feme  Engltih  Statefmenj 
if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  tke  pamphlets  publiftied  as  the 
purport  of  feverat  Speeches  made  in  the  Britifli  PjrHa* 
rtient  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  Union.  This  account  of  t^ 
fupprtflioo  of  the  Rebellion  alfo  proves,  that  the  idea  of 
keeping  up  the  prefent  eftabliihment  in  Ireland  by  force 
(if  the  Rebellions  of  Irifh  Romanics  (hall  make  force  ne- 
cefTary)  is  not  impradicable  and  abfurd,  as  is  dogmatically 
and  infolently  aflcrted  by  the  Romtfh  writer  already  To 
often  mentioned.  How  (hort  would  be  the  exiftence,  not 
only  of  the  Prartfeftant  Eftabliihment  in  Ireland,  but  of  the 
Irifh  Proteftants  fhemfelves,  were  they  reduced  to  rely,  on 
the  jtxftice  and  mercy  of  their  Romifli  fellow-Tubje&s  1 

The  Marquis  Cornwallis  landed  in  Ireland,  and  was 
fworn  into  his  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  20th  of 
June  1 798,  fubfequent  to  the  fignal  defeat  of  the  Rebel* 
at  Rofs  and  Arktow,  on  the  very  day  of  their  decifive  dif- 
comfiture  at  Vinegar  Hill,  and  after  the  total  fuppreffioa 
of  the  infurre&ion  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  firft  re* 
giment  of  Eriglifti  Militia  which  arrived  in  Ireland,  land«$ 
in  Dublin  on  the  29th  of  June  1 798 ;  it  was  the  Buck-* 
inghanifhire  regiment :  it  was  followed  on  the  ift  of  July 
1 798  by  the  Warwicklhire  regiment :  the  arrivals  of  the 
other  regiments  of  EngUflt  Militia  were  all  fubfequent* 
Thefy  wfere  not  fent  to  fupprefs  the  Rebellion,  but  to  aflift 
Ms  Majefty's  faithful  fubjeds  in  Ireland  in  repelling  * 
Ffench  invafion,  which  was  then  expefitd,  and  was  fhortly 
afterwards  unfuccefsfuHy  attempted  by  the  enemy.  Every 
loyal  rtiaft  in  the  kingdom  welcomed  thefe  generous  vo- 
lunteers in  the  fervice  of  their  King  and  Country,  with  joy 
and  gr a tuUtion ;  but  this  their  reception  was  not  owing 
to  any  idea  entertained  in  Ireland,  that- (he  lay  under  any 
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particular  obligation  to  Great  Britain  for  fuch  affiftasce; 
bccaufe  it  is  as  much  the  intefeft  of  Great  Britain  to  affift 
Ireland  in  repelling  the  common  enemy,  as  it  would  be 
the  intereft  of  Ireland  to  affift  Gre*t  Britain  on  a  fimilar 
emergency :  they  are^both  parts  of  one  and  the  fame  em-> 
pire,"  and  their  interefts,  in  reiped  to  defence  againft  a 
common  enemy,  cannot  be  divided* 

Obfcrva-      .  In   this  place  it  is  proper  to  mention  a  pamphlet  pate* 
pamphlet*     IMhed  in  Ireland,  entitled,  *  Arguments  far  and  againft  an 
entitled,       <  Jjmtn  co* fider td?  being  the  pamphlet  which  this  Romiflt 
fa*  and       wi iter  profefles  to  anfwer,  and  which  he  calls  Mr.  C/s 
Union  cod-   Pamphlet.     It  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
fidered.*       by  a  gentleman  high  in  the  confidence  of  Government,  and 
contains. many  ftrong  arguments  in  favour  of  an  Union; 
yet  there  are  fome  parts  of  it  which  merit  reprehenfion  $ 
and    particularly  thofe   in   which   the   author   grounds 
his  arguments  for  an  Union,  on  the  power  of  the  Irifh 
Romaniih :  he  ufes  too  frequently  the  argument  of.  Inti- 
midation, to  prevail  on  the  Proteftants  of  Ireland  to  reforfc 
to  the.  afylum  of  an  Incorporating  Union  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, for.  protection  againft  the  irrefiftible  power  of  the 
Irifh  Roroanifls,   as  he  reprefents  it.     The  fuppofed  au- 
thor is  an  Englishman,  and  it  has  given  me  no  fmall 
degree  of  uneafinefs  to  obferve,  that  a  Gentleman  of  abi- 
lities, as  he  certainly  is,  has  fo  often  deferted  the  irre- 
fragable arguments  for.the  expediency,  and  even  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  an  Incorporating  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
ariftng  from  confiderations  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe, 
'    and  evident  mutual  advantage  of  both  countries  ^  and  re- 
torted to  arguments  of  terror,  grounded  on  unfubftantiai, 
(antaflic, .  and   fabulous  representations ;   as  old  women 
frighten  toward  children.  iq  a  nurfery  to  compliance,  by 
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•  (lories  of  fairies  and  hobgoglins.  I  am  as  fincerely  and  zeal- 
onfly  attached  to  the  meafare  of  an  Incorporating  Union, 
as  any  Minifter  or  individual  in  the  BritHh  Empire,  can  be : 
but  I  difdain  to  fupport  fo  great,  fo  important,  fo  necef- 
,fary  a  meafure,  by  fuch  frivolous  and  puerile  arguments: 
and  when  I  find  fuch  reforted  to  by  great  Statefmen,  I  am 
induced  to  fufped,  tha"  fome  portentous  innovation  in  the 
conftitution  pf  the  Britifh  Empire  is  meditated,  under  the 
cloak  of  this  falutary  meafure ;.  and  that  Britons  are  to  be 
reconciled  to  an  acqutefcence  in  fuch  innovation,. by  frau- 
dulently perfuading  them,  that  the  meafure  could /tot  be 
effeded,  but  through  the  medium  of  the  innovation.  Ati- 
quidmonftri  alant !  ■   ,. 

<  This  Gentleman  in  his  pamphlet  dates,  that  Irifh  Ro-  - 
manifts  are  to  Irifh  Proteflants  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one;  this  proportion  is  very  rafhly  adopted*  from  the, 
calculations  of  a  feditious  Romifh  affembly,  which  was. 
colle&ed  fome  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  which 
fly  led  itfelf  the  Catholic  Convention ;  it  prepared  a  Peti- 
tion to  His  Majefty  on  behalf  of  the  Irifh  Romanics, 
•which  was  a  colle&ion  of  impudent  falfehoods,  mifrepre- 
fentationsr.  and  groundlefs  calumnies  againft  their  Pro- 
tefbnt  fellow-fubjefts.  This  ftatement  I  have  already 
refuted.  (See  Appendix,  No.  I.)  He  then  ftates,  that 
the  Irifh  Proteflants  have  been  obliged  to  rely  upon  Bri- 
tifh afliftance  for  the  prefervation  of  their  properly  and 
exiflence  at  different  periods.  This  is  very  true  ;  and  the 
afliftance  has  been  furnilhed,  becaufe  the  Irifh  Proteflants 
were  attacked  by  the  Irifh  RonAnifts,  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  conftitution  in  Church  and  State,  as  eftahlifhed 
in  England ;  and  their  fidelity  to  the  Englifh  «Cr6wn ; 
and  becaufe  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  England  to 
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faftMMt  them,  or  abandon  fretati,  pift  6f  her&Hhtai*!*; 
•  and  fat  might  have  as  well  abandoned  Ywfeftllfe  V  fee 
tfliftcd  the  IrifhFrmeftatn*  for  fief  ownemolumtftt';  th«y 
-  werfc  fighting  her  battles :  but  the  ftifetenfce  ittettipteti  to 
be  drawn  from  it  in  the  pampMet  h,  that  tht  Wflf  Pm- 
teftants  are  not  h*tv  able  to  pfeferve  their  property  *Hrf 
exiftence  fifcm  deftntaton  by  the  Ifilh  kortiAifllls,  #hh- 
r  -out  the  *fltftanceof  Gteat  Britain:  Jhisf  fruit  it  Mtaflfy 
tfarisfaaorily  proved  not  to  be  a  faft.     At  the  Resolution 
the  Irifti  Romanifts  were  cotaplettfy  *otiquer*d>  thfcfr 
^power  reduced,  and  the  IrWh  Proteftant  Inteireft  fo  fiftflly 
leftablHhed,  and  placed  on  fuck  folid  fotindatkmsj  that  it 
has  been  ever  fince  able    to  fupport-  itfelf  *  dgaiftft  ttyg 
aflaults  of  the  Romanifts,  without  the  afliftance  of  Great 
♦Britain;   and  is  now  fully  abte  fo  to  do;  all  that  Ififli 
iVoteiiants  require  from  their  brethren  in  kdgfefldis*  that  ' 
they  will  not  be  cheated  into  a  fupport  of  the'  Irifc  Ro- 
^manffls  againft  ihem,  and  in  fe&  againft  theftifefores,  by 
the  mifreprefentations   and  pernicious  defines  of  ttoe 
•difciples  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  modem  apGftte  of  Pop*ry:2 
they  deprecate  the  tffeQs  on  the  cotoftitoti'on  <rf  tb*  fpirft 
<if  Burkifrn  in  England.     Certain    it   is, -duff  the  Iriih 
Proteftants  would  not  be  abte  to  fupport  their  properftes 
*nd  exiftence  againft  the  Irifli  Romanifts  aflitted   by  * 
ftrong  French  fleet  and   army,  without  thte  affiflitce  tf 
Great  Britain ;  but  in  fuch  cafe  they  claim  fuch  afeftfcifee, 
not  as  a  boon,  bpt  as  a  right ;  not  on  thfcif  own account 
alone,  but  on  that  of  Great  Britain  alfo ;  Ireland  isf  a  part 
of  the  Britilh  Empire:  as  fuch  (he  is  engaged  in  the  pre- 
fcnt  war  with  France ;   and  the  lofs  of  Ireland  would  be 
attended  by  a  prodigious  diminution  of  the  ftrengtfi,  pro- 
bably by  the  deftru&ifln  of  that  Empire  :Nt  could  not  re- 
ceive a  greater  injury,  a  more  deadly  wound,  by  the  French 
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Occupation  of  part  of  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain,  than  by 
the  French  occupation  of  Ireland :  and  when  the  Britifh 
Government  or  thofe  employed  by  them,  argue  on  the 
prefumed  weaknefs  of  the  Proteftants  of  Ireland,  they. are 
in  fa&  depreciating-  their  own  ftrength,  inviting  French 
invafion*.  and  exciting  Irtfb  Romanifts  to  Rebellion  I  . 

The  moft  dangerous  and  reprehenfible  paragraph  in  the* 
4aft«mentioned  pamphlet  is  the. following  : ./  Whilft  Ire-v 
.!  land  remains  a  feparate  country  from  Gr^at,  Britain, 

*  Great  Britain  is  not.  pledged  on  any  fpecific  principle  td 

*  fupport  one  f$Q  in  Ireland  more  than  another  :  if  (he 
c  cannot  {Heferve*  the.  connexion  of  the  two  kingdoms  in 

*  their  eftablifliment,  their  power,  and  their  property* 
'  I  know  not  by  what  tie  (he  is  debarred  from  afiifting 

*  the  Catholics ;  for  whilft  the  kingdoms  are  feparate  and 

*  independent,  Ireland,  exctpt  where  the  Crown  is  concerned, 

*  is  merely  bpjurjd  by.  tho  ties  of  intereft  to  .England,  and 

*  in  a  fimilar  manner  England  is  only  bound  by  the  ties  of 

*  intereft,  and  tht  rights  of  the  Crswn>  to  Ireland  :  (he  is 
€  pledged  to.  preferve  Ireland  to  the  Briti(h  Crown,  but 
'  not  to  any  particular  means,  or .  any  particular  prip- 

*  eipjes  for  maintaining  that  connexion.'  Here  then 
is  a  .public,  declaration  by  a  Gentleman,  fuppofed  to  (land 
very  high  in  the  confidence  of  both  the  Irifli  and  Enf- 
li(h  Adminiftrations,  and  who  holds  an  employment  of 
gre^t  truft  under  Government,  that  it  is  totally  immaterial 
to  the  Englith  nation,  whether  Proteftantifm  or  Popqry 
be  the  eftablilhed  religion  of  Ireland.  His  Romifh  an- 
tsigqnift  compares  the  Proteftant  religion  toa^feduia's 
head  ;  he  beftows  the  title  of  Seft  upon  it.  But  it .  is 
worth  while  a  little  to  examine  the  premifles,  fronrwhjch 
this  extraordinary  conclufion,  that  Great  Britain  is  not 
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Ikwrtidfto'fujjpbrt  flie  Proteftant  Religion,  -ftiftre  tlWb  tile 
Rofflifh,in  irrfafld,  is  deduced  :  the  one  is,  that  the  king*- 
dom  of  Irefand,  in  its  prefem'ftate,  is  fepar  ate  from,  aritfc 
Independent  of,  the  kingdbm  of  Great:  Britain;     This 

'  premifs  is  faHe,for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  hs  prefent 
ftate,  is  itffepatably  annexed,  United  to,  arf<fc'd£pwtdant  Off 
the  Imperial  Grown  of  Great  Britain  :  the  fupreme  Exe- 
cutive Power  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  veft£d  m  the 
fame  perfon  ;  bat  the  fup+errte  Executive  Power  in  botfr 

<  Ittogdoms,  is  oHe  of  the  three  branches  of  the  fupreifte 

-Legiflatite  Powfcr  in  botfc;  fo  that  the  two  kingdom* 
Mre  even  part  <>f  their  Legtflative  Powers  common  to 

>  bdth.    No  A&  ofFartiament  c*n  pafsin  frrtand  uttfititfter 

•  it  lias  leenftnt  into  .England,  and  has  there  obtained  the 
approbation  ef  the  Britiih  Cabinet,  and  has  the  great  feaf 
of  Eifgiand-  affifc^d  to  it ;  the  Government  of  England* 
therefore*  tan,  at  it*  dtfarttien,  prevent  -the  enaftion  'of 
anylawty'the  LegiflUture-  of  Ireland:  thefe  are  fifthly 
{trOftg  tends  of  dependence  of  Ireland  on  Great Britain  ; 
and  in  fad,  in  the  -prefent  fitfcat  io»  6f  the  two  kingdoms, 
the Connexion 'between  them,  and  dependance  -of  one  bfi 
the  other,  are  foftrong,  that  the  Anti-UnionMs,  ask  al- 
ready obferved,  found  On  'it  thrir  mod  powerful  argument 
agairtft  an  Incorporating  Utiion,  alleging  that  tfte-  two 
7krrtgdomsJ1are  now  Jnfeparabty  united,- and  that  no  farther 

Union  is  necfcflkry,  Hisfecbnd  premifs  is,  that,  in  their 
prefeiit'ftste,  Orjfat  Britain  cannot  preferve  the  Connexion 

.of  the  two  kingdoms  in  their  tfftablifliment,  their  powfcr, 
•and' their  property  :  it  is  true  this  is  introduced  hypOfhe- 
ticaHy,  with  an  lf>  biit  ^the  tOrtclufion  drawn  from  it*  is 
^jbfohite,  at  Ifcaft  fo  far  fo,  that  without  an  incorporating 
Unidn  it  is  to  be  taken  as  abfelitte.  But  tfois  premifs  is 
as  falfe  as  the  other  j  for  the irHh  froteftants  tfcemftWes, 
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if  Great  Britain  does  not  take  a  part  againft  them,  are 
able  enough  to  preferve  their  eftablifhment,  their  power 
and  property,  and  their  connexion  with  Great  Britain, 
in  defiance  of  the  threats  or  rebellions  of  Irifli  R*- 
manifts;  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  Great 
Britain  has  power  fufficient  to  do  the  fame  ;  fo  that  the 
conclufion*  that  Great  Britain  is  not  bound  to  fupport  th*  - 
Irifli  Proteftant  more  than  the  IrilhRomanift,  unlog&lly 
deduced  from  one  falfe,  andone  hypothetic .  premifs  im* 
plying  a  falfity,  falls  to  the  ground.  But  the  affertionSj 
that  Great  Britain  is  not  bound  by  any  /pacific  rprinctpLe 
to  fupport  one  more  than  the  other  ;  and  that  as  {he  is 
only  bound  to  fecure  Ireland  to  the  Britifli  Crown,  with- 
out being  bound  to  any  fpecific  meafuresforfo  doing,  flic 
may  effe£t  this,  by  giving  her  fupport  to  the  Roraaniffa, 
and  crufliing  the  Proteftants  in  Ireland  ;  require  fome  fur- 
ther animadverfion; 

King  James  the  Second  was  driven  from  his  Throne 
by  the  Revolution  of  1688,  for  attempting  to  place  Ro-  , 
manifts,  both  in  Gf eat  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  an  equal 
footing  in  refpeS  to  all  civil  privileges,  wdth  his  Pnote&aot 
fobjeds ;  and  his  Romiih.  iflue,  if  any  he  had,  together 
with  all  the  next  heirs  of  the  Crown,  1>eiog  Romaniife,*fi 
the  demife  of  his  Proteftant  iffue  without  iffue,  were  de- 
clared by  A&  of  Parliament  incapable  of  fucceeding  fcuht 
Crown,  and  the  fucceffion  limited  to  his  next  Proteftant 
relations*  the  iffue  of  the  Princefs  Sophia,  granddaughter  . 
of  King  James  the  Firit,  as  if  the  intermediate  Roi^iiH 
heirs  were  dead :  and  his  prefect  Majefty,  whom  Gq$ 
long  preferve,  under  that  titte,  now  (its  on  the  Imperial 
Throne  of  the  Britiihjtopire*  Here  then  is  a  King  de- 
throned, the  hereditary  facceflion  interrupted,  and  turned 
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into  the  Proteftant  channel,  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  fe- 
curing  a  fucceflion  of  Proteftant  .Monarchs  to  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  :  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  confti* 
tutionis  varied  by  a  condition,  to  wit,  that  the  next  heir 
{hall  fucceed  to  the  Throne  only  on  the  terms  of  his  being 
a  Proteftant.  Do£s  not  His  Majefly  hold  his  Crown  by 
this  Proteftant  title,  and  is  he  not  bound  to  fwear  at  his 
Coronation,  that  he  will  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  in- 
violably maintain  the  Proteftant  Religion  as  efiablifhed  in 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  ?  Are  not  His  Ma- 
jefty  and  his  fucceflbrs  bound  fo  to  fwear,  as  well  by  the 
A§  of  the  i  ft  of  William  and  Mary,  as  by  the  Articles 
Of  the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  A3  con- 
firming them  ?  Why  was  the  Crown  limited  to  the  Pro- 
teftant heirs  only,  and  why  was  fuch  variation  made  in 
our  ancient  law  of  Hereditary  Succeflion  ?  Was  it  not  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  human  wifdom  could  provide,  all  future 
attempts  to  giveTopery  an  eftabliftunent,  either  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  ?  Is  not  Great  Britain  bound  by  a-fpe- 
eific  principle  to  fupport  the  Proteftant  Religion,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Popery,  within  herfelf  ?  And  is  (he  not  bound 
by  the  fame  fpecific  principle  to  the  fame  condud  in  Ire- 
land to  the  utmoft  of  her  power  ?  How  then  can  this  Gen- 
tleman fupport  his  pofition,  that  Great  Britain  is  not 
bound  by  any  fpecific  principle  to  fupport  the  Proteftant 
Religion,  father  than  Popery,  in  Ireland  >  It  is  an-inftanca 
among  many  to  be'  found  in  his  pamphlet,  how  far  men 
of  good  abilities  may  be  led  to  advance  the  mod  unwar- 
rantable pofitions,  when  they  endeavour  to  deduce  con- 
clufions  unfupported  by  the  fabftantial  pillars  of  Reafon 
and  Fad.  Such  is  the  nature  of  all  his  arguments  of  in- 
timidation in  favour  of  air  Union. 
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loncc  heard  it  roundly  afferted,  that  if  the  Houie^Qf 
^Lords  and  Commons  (hould  agree  on  a  bill  for  fubverting 
>the  ProfeftantEftablifhment  in  Ireland,  His  Majefty,  not- 
withftand'tng  his  Coronation  Oath,  would  be  bound  to  give 
it, the  Royal  affent,  and  thereby  eftablifli  it  as  a  law,  be* 
caufe  his  Coronation  Oath  in  all  particulars  is  fo  to  be  - 
conftrued,  that  it  is  ,not.  binding  againft  the  opinion  of  the 
twoHoufes.    I  never,  can  agree  with  fuch  reafoning— I 
cannot  find  any  fuch  faving  in  the  Coronation  Oath:  it  U 
an.abfolute  Oath;  and  I  never  can  allow  that  the  two. 
Houfes  of  Parliament  have  any  fuch  power*  as  that  ,of 
difpenfing  with  the  obligations  of  pofitive  Oaths  :  I  be- 
lieve and  hope,  that  the  Parliament  never  will  affume  the 
power  of  abfolving  from  the  obfervance  of  Oaths  :  it 
would  thereby  affume  the  .power  arrogated  by  the  Pope, 
which  is  fo  much  and  fo  juftly  reprobated  by  all  good 
Chriftians.     And  as  His  Majefty  is  bound  by  his  Coro- 
nation Oath  inviolably  to  maintain  the  Proteftant  Reli- 
gion as  it  is  now  eftabliftied  in  Ireland,. fo  is  he  bound  to 
refift  all  conceflions  of  privileges  to  any  <?lafs  of  his  fub-  * 
je&s,  which  would  impair  or  weaken  that  eftablifhroent,;  * 
though  perhaps  they  would  not  be  at -firft  attended,  or 
immediately  followed,  by  .its  total  fubverfion. 

This  Gentleman -has  alfo.ftated  very  ecroneoufly,  as  a 
known  hiftorical  fad,  that  the  Irifli  Houfe  of  Commons 
was  framed  with  the  fole  view  of  excluding  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. The  hGt  is  quite  otherwife  :  the  affertion  is  a 
dander  on  trie  Irifti  Houfe  of  Commons,  invented  by  our 
mpdern  Jacobin  Reformers  of  Parliament ;  and  is  refuted 
\by  all  hiftory  and  records.  (See  Carte's  Hiftory  of  the 
&uke  of  Qrmond,  pages  n.  13.  18.  19.)     I  am  fur- 
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prifed  that  he  could  be  hurried  into  fuch  Grange  rfciftakes : 
Miav*  Kwtofore  folly  refuted  this  affertion,  in  my  '  An-, 
€,fati  to  Mf/GhrttanVAtHnffs';'  from  undoubted  authority 
of  hiftafy  an*  records ;  and  any  perfon  who  wifties  to  be 
informed  on  this  head,  may  be  fatisfted  by  reading  part  of. 
thafaniwerj  under  the  title  of  'Remarks  on  Mr.  GrattanV 
*:Act*bont  of  the -Creatioir  of  Boroughs.'    Romanifts  were 
exctotteH  from  Parliament  by  tefts  impofed  by  A&s  of 
Ariiamem:  a  demonftration,  if  Hiftory  had  been  filent 
on  the  point,  that  the  Hduft  of  Commoris  was  framed  an- 
tecedent to  the' exclufion  of  Rotnamfts  :  and  thefe  tefts 
were  impofed  from  rreceffity;  the  Romanifts  by  rebels 
lions  and  maffacres,  which  had  their  origin  in  their  re- 
ligious principles,  having  proved  the  impra&icability  of 
cc/mmumcating  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  State  with 
them.     Romanifts  are  excluded  from  feats  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Grekt  Britain  by  the  impofition  of  the  fame  teft 
oattis.^  Will  this  Gentleman  aflert,  that  the  Britifli  Houfc 
of  Common*  was  framed  with  the  fole  view  of*  excluding 
Rpmanitts?  He  has  many  other  objefli^nable  paflages  in 
his   pamphlet,  of  wliich  his  antagonist,  the   writer  of 
€  *Phe  Cafe  oflteland  Kt-tinfidired?  has  not  failed  tq  take 
itif  advantage  :  I  am  very  forty  that  the  merit  of  many 
excellent  arguments  in  favour  of  an  Union  contained  in 
it  Ihould  be  lefTened  by  fuch  crudities  ;  particularly  as  I 
bavfe'a  great  refpeS  and  efteem  for  the  fnppofed  author 
of  it :   and  I  would  not  have  taken-  any  notice  of  his 
pamphlerj  except  to  dommend  it,  had  not  his  antagonist 
avfcilsd  himfelf  of  the  miftakes  and  miftatements  in  ir,  and 
thfefeby  put  me  to  the  neceflfcy,  in  expofing  his  mif- 
chiievous  pofitions,  of  animadverting'  in  fome  degree  on 
th^performance. 


It 
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4h$r'9  parqphjpt,  in  twhteh  .he  attempt  RMjjic^.tp  i^-^^T 
mijaXe.  thaqvpjovc,  that  tb$«iate  #cjfcUi0nip  \t^n&y^™J™* 
*npt  a  Romifa  Rebellion    He  dsfl£*j  r  if  l^  .ventured* .  tp^ircland    * 
&#&  fuch  an  affibr^adi^&lg,  ;t}&  ^Mm^^ff^tfij^^f^ 
^ireS.rcfutatioo, ^odproYpkfd  its  i^e^l^^^lMJ^jr^--. 
-ther  to  roaker  ufe  of,  a  ippd^  ^  ^^^^iBJP)%tqflrlhjt> 
weajt  fifle  of  his  cfcfeflfe^of  Iri^^iq^wft^/xaniitbe  €$>» 

weit  foupcjeioiaiBa^o^o  t^-p^q^si,,  iM^^^n^ 

their op^,a^jctfhQ^t;y^inA  th<Mf  Erp^fta^t c&jjpfcgfo, 
mpo,  by  airning  detapfted  ftrote?  ?£  afipifatipg  W&lfh 
f<|p»  reputed  Prokflapts^  v?hp  wafc,  w^cped  ip,  ttaJfat, 
*eHfpn.  Tfcis.fuodef  of.d^ce  of  ^iPf^^ist  fcpitff H9:  tf ; 
the  generalf  t<mour  of  J>^  qggnqrctf  ; ,  w^b  *  jp,  , ^ft  t|$> 
Jriib  .RqaajHb.  ate  e^ded  from  SWM1  fWl$e8W  »#*> 
%if  felJqw^CubjeQss,  tba;}thfjtr|iuoft.bftr:ai}^  pfi>Pfftj^^tl 

an^  wi£J>f$ak^  U*a***8erj  a#$  <^ivi^lf fjce^n  ff^y  p^r 
1>er.  qfpejtfin^y,  aijd  that,  th^^.^c^^n.  wa^&e^^ 

4bftt.it,w^ARprpiflJi  fte^qa.  J#  ??fe«^:^^^ 
f<^Wng  p^agrapfc  :  *  Nq  4»nbt  a .,  cf}»pefli<m ..  yjfy  ? 
**  ?r^p^l^ lively be^n^en^w^.bf^  thpfc .tyhp  W^j*!?^ 

*  13*4-19  if- 399$  f  o£  ,a^l  4*^**99%. -tyfc  psrfQjBJi  ?fyic#& 

*  Pce$ytf£tafls  ajid  Pipt^njs  $  <#  fivp  rgei*  Yty>  C9j»- 
^^ditte^d^Dk^i^j,  fp^rj^^^o^a^^^aln. 

*  *h0t*gh,of  apy  ofher iftvfttiyij. in ^^f^in^ig^i:  w^-J 
'  Catholics/  In  Rage,  11  l$,tbua,TCitci; /  ^Tajr  noj;^! 
<|>ref^,  misfortunes  ,o£  Ireland,  ^.*§jher  ^^prij^d  r^fye.. 

*  efforts  of  a  party  (thfi  Pcoteftanfc^  tQ  tyf$p4.i^^if|l.' 
**»#  chtf#fh  ti»mm^  ^h^b'weba4.o|Jtgrojynr,  tkh 
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*  accounts  for  the  union  of  all  descriptions  of  men  in 

*  the  late  oppojition  to  Government.*  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  he  ftyles  Rebellion,  Oppojition  to  Govern* 
went ;  To  indeed  it  is  with  a  vengeance  !  In  page  47  is 
the  following  obfervation  :   *  It  is  difficult  to'compre- 

*  hend  the  wifdom  of  that  fyftem,  which  drove  Proteftant, 
€  Prefbyterian,  and  Catholic,  into  a  defpera'te  union  againft 
''it.'  -  There  are  many  other  ftrokes  of  the  fame  nature 
difperfed  through  his  pamphlet.     To  begin  with  the  firft 
aflertton ;  that  of  the  Irifli  Dire&ory  four  were  Proteftants, 
and  only  one  Romanift  ;  the  truth  is,  there  was  not  one 
of  the  five  a  Proteftant  2  four  of  them  were  profeflefl 
Deifts  or  Atheifts,  difciples  of  Mr.  Thomas  Paine  ;  and 
the  fifth,  M'Neviji,'  was  a  bigoted  Romanift  :  he  de- 
clared indeed,  on  his  examination  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  that  he  and  his  party  meant  to 
fubvert  the  prefent  Proteftant  Church  Eftablifliment,  and 
not  to  eftablifh  any  religion  in  its  room,  but  he  well  knew 
that  the  fubverfiori  of  the  Proteftant  Eftablifliment  in  Ire- 
land  would  of  itfelf  be   the  eftabfifhment   of  Popery* 
Thcrte  was  not  one  Proteftant  engaged  in  theRebellion, 
except  a  few  of  the  meaneft  of  the  Drflenting  clafs,  in  a 
corner  Of  the  North  of  Ireland,  unlefs  the  avowed  dif- 
ciples of  Mr.  Paine  are  to  be  accounted  Proteftants.  Tbefe 
Diffenters  were  feduced  into  it,  by  plaufible'  pretences  of 
Reform  of  Parliament  and  Abolition  of  Tithes  :  but  the 
barbarous  cortduA  of  the  Leinfter  Rebels,  in  maffacring 
all  Prbteftants  rhey  could  lay  their  hands  on  in  cold  blood, 
foon  convinced  them  of  their  error;  and  one  of  their 
leaders',    an   attorney*  by  profeffion,    being    taken   and 
hanged,    at   his    execution   declared    that   he   and   his 
party  were  then  fully  convinced,  if  they  had  fucceeded, ' 
that  they  muft  have  fought  the  battle  over  again  ;   that 
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ts>  that  they  would  l^ave,  to  fight  their  Romifli  confi- 
dences, tvbo  they  perceived  intended  to  defhoy  ail. 
Proteftapts,  A  great  proportion  of  the  Infurgents  in 
the  Nprth  weje  Rompnifts ;  for  in  both  tfye  counties  of 
Down  apd  Antrim*  in  which  the  Northern  Infurredioo  „ 
happened,  there .  are  many  Romifli  inhabitants.  This 
Infurrection  was  very  fpeedijy .  quelled.  The  leaders  of  • 
the  Piffenters  concerned  in  it  were  all  notorious  feQaries, 
—  Ariaos,  Socinians,  or  Deifts  ;  there  was  not  one  real 
Chriftian  Diflenter  engaged  in  H*  except  a  very  few  qi 
the  meaneft  of  the  people,  who  were  r  cheated  into  it  in 
(the  manner  I  have  already  mentioned,  All  Protefiant 
Diflenters  of  any  account,  who  were  real  Chriftian;, 
joined  heart  and  hand  with  the  Proteftants  of  the  Eftablifli- 
n\ent  throughout  the  nation,  and  fought  courageoufly 
agajn^  the  Infurgepts, 

:  The .  great  ftrength  of  the  Rebels  lay  in  the  province  . 
of  Leinfter,   and  they: were  to  a  man  Romantlh,  except 
about  ,  fix,  who  were  prpfeJJed   Painites.     Mr.  Bageqal 
Harvey  was  one  of  tbejfe.     A  few  days  before  the  Rebel-*  , 
lip*,  broke  out  he  .had   been  arretted  on  a  charge,  of 
Treafbo,  .by  ord^r  M  Goverivn«nt,  and  was  confined  in  . 
the,  gaol  of  Wexford.     When,  the  Rebels  got  pofteiEon 
of  that. town*  (bpn  after  the  commencement  of  the  In- 
fqrrefiion,  they  liberated  Mr.  Harvey  ;.  and  as  he  was  a  ,  . 
man  of  fome  eftate  and  intereft  in  the  county,  they  chofe , 
him  .for j  a  nonynal  leader  only,  and  he  marched  with, 
them  to  the,  attack  pf  Rofs.     His  command  was  merely 
npm^4  •  he  never  had  any ,  effectual  authority  among 
them.     As.foon  as  they  were  defeated  at  Rofs,  they  de-, 
pofed  h|m,  and  cfyofe  a  Romifli  Farmer,   one  Roach, 
who  had  been  the  permanent  Serjeant  of  a  Yeomanry 
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Ctftys,  and  had-defcrted,  one  of  their  Generals ;  together 
with  a  munbertrf  ethers,  all  Romanifts,  to  wit,  Sutton* 
Fitzgerald,  Parry,  Hay,  Roach,  and  Murphy,  the  two 
lad  RomMh  PrieOs,  and  many  other  Priefts%  They  firft 
aflembled  in  the  cobnty  of  Wexford,  by  parilhes,  at  the 
refpe&ive  Romi A  chapels,  and.  were  generally  headed  by 
their  Priefts.  Mr.  Harvey,  when  he-  faw  them  com- 
mence the  maffacre  of  the  *  Protectants,  which  he  was 
unable'  to  prevent,  fpoke  feelingly,  to  a  friend. he  hap* 
'pened  to  fall  in  with,  of  his  own  iihiation  :  '  I  fee  now 

*  my- folly/  fatdhe,  c  in  embarking  in  this  caufe  with 
c  thefe  people ;  if  they  fucceed,  I  (hall  be  murdered  by 

*  them ;  if  they  are  defeated,  I  fliati  be  hanged.' 

The  aggregate  body  of  the  Leinfter  Rebels,  all  Ro- 
manifts,  aflembled  in  the  county  of  Wexforch  The* 
defeats  and  difperfion  I  have  already  ftated.  Their  bar* 
bartty  was  not  exceeded  by  their  inhuman  forefiuhers  in 
the  maffacre  of  the  Proteftantt  in  the  year  1641.  The 
diotefe  of  Ferns,  in  which  this  Rebellion  brake  out,  was 
remarkable  for  a  very  pious,  regular,  and  leiident  body 
of  Proteftant  Clergy.  The  Biihop  was  almoft  always 
refident,  and  had  not « for  many  years  abfented  himfelf 
from  the  dipcefe  for  a  fortnight  in  each  year,  previou$  t#' 
1798,  though  his  residence  was  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
chy  of  Dublin.  H*  attended  to  his  epifcopal  duty,  in 
every  branch  of  kA  with  the  greateft  zeal  and  activity* 
In  this  calamitous  year  of  Rebellion,  he  had,  contrary 
to  his  ufual  cufiom,  refided  in  Dublin  about  two  months, 
immediately  previous  to  its  breaking  out;  and  was  at 
that  time,  very  fortunately  for  himfelf  end  his  family, 
abfent  from  Ferns  ;  otherwife  he  would  have  certainly 
fajten  a  facrifice  to  the  Jrigoted  fury  of  the  Rebels.    They 
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wxre.  therefore- oWigcd  tacxytfen*  gn^^lyes*  witft  tj**'. 
plufider  *nd  dilapiiiiiupy  ,o£f  his  ho^fy,  whi$fc  h*4  beei* 
but,  lately  ere&ed,  apd  on  .which.;  hq.aHdtbwfpredfscclJifiR 
had  e*peiu|ed  above^  tea  theufaud  pcran<fe%    They,  burned 
his.  Ubiary,  and  deft^yeo).  hi*  fuqiitm'e*     On  the,  firft  - 
buAft  of  the  Infunre^iojv  the  Rebejs .  murdered*  it*  thct^ 
mp(l  barbarous  rqaruier,  all  the:  Pratefta**  Clergymen! 
they  cojjld  lay   tfteir.  hap4&-  op.      Th*  .Rev.   M${]frs% 
Turner,    Burrow**,   Throke,.  BeptfauoV  *¥>d  Heydpq* 
fc]l  facrifices  to  their  faqguinary  bigptry.     They  ui  fwje,.  , 
days  after  took.  the.  Reverend.  Mt;.  Owen  prifpner :  tjjey., 
tortured)  hi^  and.  he  was  tbeieby  for  foms  time,  bere& 
of,  hisr^ajfon*     His  life  v«a&  fpared  by.Cbipe.accidegt,  a* 
was  that  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Francis,  who,  notufith~ 
ftanding,  was  fo  much  reduced  by  famine  (the  Rebels  hav- 
ing fat  many  days  allowed/  htm  n/>  fubfiftence.  but  fame 
potatoes  which  had.  been  cut  into  pjeces.for  the.purppfy  . 
of  planting),  that  be  died ihortly  after  he? was  delivered., 
'from  them.     Th^y  caufed  their  Priefttto  baptize,  two 
or  thres  other  Proteftant  Clergymen  who  had  fallen  into 
their  hands,  and  their  lives,  vr;era>  fpared  on  their  fubmil-* 
ting  to  have  fuc.hr  a, ceremony  performed  upon  them;, 
the  Rebels,  efteenaing  fuoh  fubmiffiont  an  abjuration  of 
their  religion,  and  an  adoption  into  the  RomHh.  Church. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Meydon,  .already  mentioned,  was.. a 
native  of.  the  jcoqnty  of' Wexford,,  had.  fpent  almoft  his-, 
whole  life   there*  was  near  eighty   years  of  age,   and 
was  a&  charitable  a  map,  and   as  much  efteemed/a$ 
any  in  the  copnty.     The  Rebels,  inGfted  that  -he.  (hopJd, 
fubmit   to  be  baptized,   which,  he  declining  to  do*  they 
immediately  pierced  him  with  their  pikes,  anil   he   fell 
dead  in,  the  prefence  of  his  wife  :  they  ftripped  hi*  body* 
and  it  lay  expofed  in  the  (Ireets  pf  Enpifcopthy  fpr-  nine, 
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days,  tiH  it  was  almoft  devoured  by  the  fwine.  Some 
of  the  Rebels,  lefs  ferocious  than  the  others,  buried  the 
body  privately  at  night  in  the  church-yard :  the  next  day 
others  of  them  dug  it  up,  and  flung  .it  into  the  ftreet. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  this  ancient  Clergyman,  as  refpe&- 
able  in  his  profeflion  as  any  either  in  Grtat  Britain  or 
Ireland,  who  feemed  to  be  beloved,  and  deferved  to  be 
fa,  by  all  his  parilhionefs,  whether  Prbteftants  or  Ro* 
manifts.  Moft  of  the  other  Proteftant  Clergymen  in  the 
diocefe  were  lucky  enough  to  efcape  from  thefe  barba- 
rians, fome  of  them  in  open  boats,  acrofs  the  channel 
into  Wales,  carrying  nothing  with  them  but  the  clothes 
on  their  back's ;  they  all  loft  their  properties,  which  were 
feized  on  as  plunder  by  the  Rebels. 

*  Previous  to  the  battle  of  Rofs,  the  Rebels  had  collected 
all  the  Proteftants,  men,  women,  and  children,  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on,  in  their  march  from  Wexford  to 
the  battle.  Thefe  they  left  prifoners  in  the  cuftody  of 
one  of  their  captains,  a  farmer,  of  the  name  of  Murphy, 
at"  the  houfe  of  Mr.  King,  a  Proteftant  gentleman  (who 
luckily  efcaped  from  their  fury),  at  a  place  called  Scollo- 
bogue,  fome  miles  diftant  from  Rofs.  About  fixty'men 
were  confined  in  the  manfion-houfe,  and  the  reft,  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  in  the  adjacent  barn.  On  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Rofs,  the  Rebels  difpatched  a  meffenger  to 
Murphy,  todefire  him,  in  the  name  of  their  General, 
to  put  all  the  prifoners  to  death,  as  the  King's  troops 
were  getting  the  better,  and  the  prifoners  would  efcape. 
Murphy  at  firft  hefitated,  and  defired  a  written  order  ta 
warrant  this  barbarous  execution  ;  but  a*  fecond  meflage, 
to  the  fame  effeft,  was  lhortly  after  delivered  to  him 
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from  Murphy,  a  RomUh  Prieft,  and  one  of  the  Rebel  Com- 
manders, with  which  latter  order  the  Captain  and  his  gang, 
confiding  of  about  three  hundred,  determined  to  comply. 
The  fixty  men  were  firft  brought  out  of  the  manfion- 
houfe,  mat)  by  man,  and  all  (hot,  or  murdered  by  the 
(tabs  of  pikes,  in  the  front  of  the  houfe,  except  two, 
whom  Murphy,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  fpared.  The 
Rebels  determined  to  make  (horter  work  with  the 
people  in  the  barn,  the  majority  of  whom  were  women 
and  children:  they  furrounded  it,  piled  combuftibles 
about  it,  and  fet  it  on  fire*  The  enclofed  victims  en- 
deavoured to  force  the  doors :  their  barbarous  execu- 
tioners kept  up  an  inceflant  fire  of  mu&etry  upon  them, 
Snd  killed  all  who  (hewed  their  heads.  v  The  doors  were 
divided  in  the  middle,  fo  that  the  upper  parts  were  open 
whilfl  the  lower  parts  were  clofed.  The  Rebels  threw 
flumberlefs  (heaves  of  draw,  all  in  flames,  into  the  barn 
at  thefe  apertures.  One  unhappy  woman  had  a  child. in 
her  arms,  which  (he  was  fuckling :  finding  death  in- 
evitable, (he  put  the  child  out  over  the  lower  part  of 
one  of  the  doors,  in  [hopes  that  fome  of  thefe  barbarians 
might  have  fome  fparks  of  humanity  yet  twinkling  in 
their  bofoms,  and  would  fave  the  life  of  the  infant.  She 
was  disappointed  :  the  child  was  immediately  transfixed 
with  a  fpear,  and  lifted  up  on  the  end  of  it,  writhing 
with  torture.  This  a&ion  was  loudly  applauded  by  the 
furrouhding  Rebels !  Their  (hoyts  of  triumphant  ex- 
ultation rent  the  air!  The  whole  number  enclofed^  in 
the  barn  were  either  (hot  dead  at  the  doors,  attempting 
to  force  their  way  out,  orconfumed  within  it. 

In  the  town  of   Wexford,  the  Rebels   had  feized.a 
number  of  Proteftants,  whom  they  confined  in  the  gaol. 

Out 
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Out  6f  tfceTe  ihey  flaiTy,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
'  Rebellion,  Tele&ed  a  few,  and  murSerecl  them  with. .great 
'parade  In  the  moil  public  part  o|  the  town  ;    generally 
'inarching  them  under  ftrong  guards  through 'the  ftreets 
to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  military  mufic  attending,    and 
playing  a  dead  march ;  charging   them  with  no  crime 
whatfoever,  ekcept  that  they  were  heretics  irreclaimable. 
At  the  end  of  the  bridge  they  were  put  on  their  knees, 
Imrtiediately  pierced  with  pikes,  and  their  bodies  thrown 
ifito  the  river,  which  is  there  deep  and  broad.     But  on 
the  day  of  the  decifive  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill,  diftant  only 
eleven  iiiiles  from  Wexford,  the  Rebels  in  the  town  de- 
:  termined-  to  murder  all  their  prifoners ;  and  on  that  day 
they  conduced  eighty-fix  proteftants  from  the  gaol  to 
'  fhe.bridge,  marching  them  by  fixteen  or  eighteen  at  a 
tiffie,  with'mufic  playing  a  dead  march,  and  there  mur- 
dered them  all  with  their  pikes.     The  Rebel  who  (ho wed 
*  Mmfelf  mbft  a£kive  in  this  butchery  was  celebrated  by 
the  fell  as  a  Hero,   who  never  winced  at  running  a  Heretic 
'through  tie  body.      Such  were  their  expreffions!    The 
'  remaining  prifoners,   men,   women,  and  children,   were 
'  doomed  to' daughter  on  the  next  day ;   but  a  party  of  the 
King's  troops  in  the  morning  ruihed  fuddenly  into  the 
town  :  the  Rebels  fought  their  fafety  in  flight,  and  the. 
lives  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  Proteftants  were  faved. 
All  the  fads  T  have  above  mentioned  of  the  barbarities 
'  committed  by  the  Rebels,  are  notorious,  and  have  been 
proved  oh  the  oaths  of  the  moil  refpeQable  witnefles, 
dh  the  trials  of  feveral  Rebels,  who  have  been  convided 
of  having  been  concerned  in  thefe  maffacres.    It  is  in 
vain  for  Rpmifli  writers  to  deny  them :   they  dare  not 
"attempt  it  in  Ireland,  where  all  people  are  perfe&ly 
acquainted  with  the  -above  eircurtiftances.     This  RomUh 
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writer  has  publifhed  hh  infrdtous  pamphlet  in  Englaad ; 
it  is  calculated  for  that  meridian  \  he  hoped  to  iropofe 
<m  the  credulity  of  Grangers  ;  and  ev*n  there  hp  had  ttoi 
tlftirance  peremptorily  to  affert  that  it  was  not  a  Rooiifh 
Rebellion,r-he  only  ftron£ly  infinuates  that  it  was  not. 

The  Infurgents  in  the  two  counties  of  Antrim  and 
Down  were  partly  Proteftant  Diffcnten  of  the  loweft 
clafs,  and  partly  Roftiantfts.  They  were  few  in  number, 
feeble  in  their  operations,  and  were  fpeedily  difperfed. 
They  committed  no  maffacres,  becaufe  the  Romaflifls 
among  them  were  obliged  to  conceal  their  fangmnary 
projefts  from  the  Proteftant  DiiTenters  aflbciated  .with 
them,  and  whom  they  had  drawn  into  the  Rebellion  by 
holding  forth  to  them  the  fcheme  of  a  Democratic  Re-  , 
public,  arid  the  fubverfion  of  the  Church  Bftablilholehtr 
Th«jfe  Infurgents  in  the  North,  of  different  religious 
perfuafions,  had  different  views,  which  they  ffcudtoofly 
concealed  from  each  other.  The  Difleftters  among-them 
thought  they  were  making  tools  of  the  Romantfb,  to 
dflift  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Eftablifhtnent  in  ChuBch 
and  State,  and  the  fubftitmion  of  a  Republic ;  ..believihg 
that  they  would  be  able  to  fecure  the  politicafpowxr  in 
fuch  a  State  to  fhemfelves,  and  introduce  that  fpectes-of 
religious  perfuafibn  which,  in  the  days  of  Crourfwell, 
'wasdiftingtiiflied  by  the  name  of  Independency,  throughout 
.  the  nation :  !their  principal  leaders  were  difguifed  Atheifts. 
TheRomanlfts,  on  the  other  hand,  thought,  ,aod  with 
much  more  reafon,  that  they  were  making  took  of  thc^ 
DiffenWrs,  by*  inducing  them  to  affift  in  the  fubverfion 
of  the  Proteftant  Eftablifhment  in  Church  and  State, 
and  the  fubftitmion  of-  a  Democratic  Republic  4  :becaufe 
they  knew  that  fuch  a  projeS  could  not  be.  carried  into 
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.  execution  but  by  die  extirpation  of  all  the  Iriffi  Protefc- 
ants  of  the  EftaMifliment,   a^' a  Separation  from  Great 

•  Britain,  for  ages\  the  favourite  purfuits  of  Irtib*  Roman- 
ifts ;  and  they  faw  plainly  enough  that  the  whole  potilWai 
power  of  the  nation  muft  fall  info  their  hands,  in  the 
event  of  the  fuccefs  of  fnch  projects;  becaufe  the  Pro- 
teftant Diflenters  in  Ireland  do  not  amount  to  one-eighth 
part  of  the  Romanifts  in  number ;  and  in  a  Democratic 
Republic,  fuch  a  frnall  fe&ion  of  the  people,  bereft  of 
the  fupport  of  the  Protectants  of  the  Eftablifhment*  and 
of  Great  Britain,  could  have  very  -Irak  political  influ- 
ence, if  they  were  even  fufiered  to  remain  in*  the  coun- 
try, which,  from  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Romanifts, 

.  is  highly  improbable.     The  Romanifts  know  alfo,  that 

-  the  fubverfion  of  the  Proteftant  Eftabtiftn&ent  wooU  of 
itfelf  be  a  fubftitutioo  •  of  a  Romiftt,  without  farther 
trouble ;  for,  from  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Rouriflt 
Faith,  its  votaries  are  bound  to  pay  their  tithes'  to  their 
refpe&ive  Parifli  Priefts,  without  the  fao&ion  of  any 
temporal  law  what  foe  ver ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  all  laws 
enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes  to  Proteftant  Clergymen 
by  them  are  accounted  impious,-  and  the  exaction  of  fucb 
payment  a  facrilege ;  which  tenet  of  itfelf  will  for  over 
render  them  irreconaMk  enemies  to  a  Proteftant  EftabUjh- 
mint.  Hence  their-  Clergy,  by  the  fuccefs  of  their  de- 
figns,  would  he  immediately  put  into  poflfeffion  of  ail  (be 
tithes  of  the  nation.  Add  to  this  the  immenfe  foms 
which  the  Romifh  'Ckrgy  levy  on  their  Laity  from  Con- 
feffions,  irom  Indulgences, '  from  the  do£triae  of  Pur- 
gatory, from  Difpen fations,  and  other  concomitants  of 
their  fuperftition,  reprobated  by  the  Proteftant  doSrines  ; 

and  it  will  be  eafily  ken,  that  it  would  not  be  neceflary, 

on  the  fubverfion  of  the  Proteftant  Church  EftablUhment, 
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tofecurc,  by  temporal  laws,  any  particular  endowment 
for  the  fuppott  of  the  Romifh  Clergy ;  and  that,  eten  m 
their  prefect  condition,  they  levy  a  very  ample,  fubfifteno* 
dn  thdr  people. 

The  horrible  cruelties  exercifed  by  the  great  body  ©$ 
the  Rebels  in  Leinfter  on  the  ProteiUnts*  foon  alarmed^ 
the  few  Diflentcrs,  confederates  of.  the  Romifti  Infur- 
gents  in  the  North.     They  immediately  faw  into  the. 
real  defign  of  their  new  allies ;  and  withdrawing  them- 
.felves  from  a  confpiracy  which,  they  clearly  perceived, 
wouM  in  its  fuccefs  be  attended  with  their  own  deftruc- 
tioo,  all  proje&s  of  Rebellion  vanifhed  in  the  province  of 
Ulfler.     Rebellion  there  was  but  partially  entertained;  it 
never  had  very  numerous  partifans ;  the  flame,  thus  &eble* 
was  eafily  quenched,  never  to  be  re-kindled ;  an<I  thepeqplo 
havt  returned  to  their  accuftojned  induftrious  j>urfi4tts« 
Thte  great  ftrength  of  the  Rebellion  lay  in  the  province. 
of  Leinfter.     The  whole  mafs  of  the  RomUh  inhabit 
ants  of  the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Kildar*, 
and  Carlo  w,   role  at  once,    -Many  inhabitants  of  jtfea 
Adjacent  counties,   particularly  of  Meath  and  Dublin* 
of  the   fame   religious  perfusion,  joined  them.    Theif 
number  m  arms  at  one  time  amounted  to  ypwaed*  of 
fifty  thoufarid  men.     Confiding  in  this  ftreagth,  they  did 
.  fibk  think  it  necerfary  to  conceal  their  defigns  of  extir* 
fating  the  Protectants :  the  excifion  of  all  Heretic*  they* 
oh  the  contrary,  proclaimed  to  be  their  objefit  and  intent 
tioh  ;   and  evinced,  by  their  anions,  the  fincerity  of  this 
declaration* 

So  earfy  as  th*  year  1 792,  the  Iriih  Romanifts  had 
proje&ed  this  Rebellion,  andcommenced  their  operations 
preparative  of  it.    In  that  year,  a  Secret  Committee  of 

1  them. 
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/them,  which  had  before  for  fome  years  privately  aflembled 
in  Dublin,  deierminccUp  take  decifive  fteps  towards  com* 
bining  thfeir  whole  colle&ed  power  throughput,  thenatyw, 
and  making  one  united  effort  to  feparate  the  nation  from. 
Great  Britain,  fubvert  the  Monarchy,  and  eftaMifb  a  Ro- 
mifli  Democratic  Republic  in  Ireland, under  the  proteft&n 
of  France/  which  encouraged  them  to  the  attempt,  and 
whofe  4ferchical  fchemes  they  refolved  to  adopt.  The 
fuccefs  of  the  French  Revolutiontfts  infpired  them  with 
hopes  of  fimilar  fuccefs $  and  fome  popular  charadeis 
in  England  and  Ireland  appeared  publicly  as  their  abettors, 
particularly  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  who  difpatched  his  fon 
to  Ireland  to  ad  as  their  agent,  in  which  capacity  he 
exerted  himfelf  with  great  zeal  and  a&ivity.  They 
were  thus  emboldened  to  adopt  very  dajring  and  open: 
meafures  for  carrying. their  project  into  execution.  With 
this  view  a  Romifti  merchant ,  in  Dtiblin,  one  of  this 
private  Society,  iflued  a  kind  of  writs  for  the  ele&ioa  of 
^general  Reprefentative  Affembly  of  the  Irifli  Roman- 
sib,  to  meet  at  a  certain  day  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  there 
to  deliberate  on  the  interefts  of  that  body,  and  to  con- 
cert proper  methods  for  tvhat  was  ftyled  the  Eman- 
cipation of  the  Romanifts,  Thefe  writs  were  dire£ed 
to  the  Romifh  Parifli  Priefts  throughout  the  kingdom, 
who  were  tofuperintend.  the  execution  of  them.  They, 
were  executed  in  the  following  manner;,  The  Romifti  in- 
habitants  of  each  pariih  were  fummoned  by  the  Prieft  to 
meet  at  the  Romifti  chapel;  and  there  two  deputies  Were 
defied  by  the  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  adults  of  the 
whole  congregation  without  diilindion.  Thefe  deputies 
met  the  deputies  of  all  the  parifbes  of  a  barony  or  hun- 
dred, at  an  appointed  time  and  place,  jind  ele4*d»  pf 
plurality  of  votes,  two  deputies  for  %h%  barony  ft^rv 
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among  themfelves:  Thefe"  two  baronii^dcputfes  ^imtet, 
Hi  a  certain  time  and^place,  tire  other  b/rbniardeputiea, 
and  ele&ted  t  wo  deputies  from  among  thfemfelves,  as  vre- 
prefemativts'uf  the  county.  The  fame  ftuxfe  of  eled'ron 
of  reprefentatives  was  purTued  in  cities  and  towns  cor* 
porate.  Thefe  representatives  met  at  the  Taylors'  Hall, 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  appointed  proper  offigfrs,  and 
continued  fitting  formany  weeks,  with  the,  doors  of  the 
hall  carefuTty  xlefed  and  guarded,  widiin  a  furlong  of  the 
Cattle  of  Dublin,  the  refulence  of  the  Viceroy.  Their 
aflembliug  i?as  o^en  and  notorious :  their  deliberation* 
were  kept  profoundly  fecret.  The  Magiftracy  of  fhe 
city  of  Dublin  would  have  immediately  difperfed  this 
unlaw W  affemMy,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  . 
aflumed  the  title  of  tbt  Catbtlic  Cokvtptitn ;  but  the  Got 
vernment  ^declined  to  warrant  or  countenance  fush  ex- 
ertion of  the  Police.  .This  Convention  {xftnpofed  a 
paper,  which  they  ftyled  the  Petition  of  the  Ronaan 
Catholics  <rf  Ireland  to  His  Majeily,  which  Is  one  en- 
tire fyftenn  of  the  moft  audacious  and  groundless  f wife- 
hoods and;milbeprefentatiofls  that  was  ever  framed :  it  is 
a -virulent  and  Malicious  invcSlve  and  libel  on  the  J?n»- 
teftants  of  Ireland  and  the  eftaMifhed  Gorerntneiti,  aftd 
a  forgery  ojf  grievances- of  Irifli  Rotoanifts  >htch jieyer 
eiifted.  They' at  length  ciofed  tbeif  feffion,  lirft  etefik- 
ing  nine  of  their  members  to  compofe  a  permanent 
Council  of  feifht  Traitors.  This  they  ftyled  the  Perma- 
nent Committer  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Of 
thefe  M^vtpj  their  Ambaffador  to  the  French  Di. 
re£fory»  Was /the  chief .  They  levied  great  Turns  .of. 
flK>ney\by/a  regular  affeffment,  which  they  impofed  on 
the  IrHh  ftoiihsi^  an4  to  which  they  univcrfally  fub- 
mitted.  l^eyfetit  a  deputation  to  Bclfaft,  to  feduce  the 
i  a  frotfftaat 
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Profeftaofe  Diffotfter*  there  to  enter  mto  ac^fcdira^ 
^ith  them,  for  tj*  annihilation  of  the.  Ccnftituttoe*  un*- 
der  pretence  of,  a  co-operation  for  a  Reform  of  the  Re~ 
presentation   in  Parliament  i   and  to  the  operations  of 
that  Deputation  i*  the  late  feeble  Northern  Ihfurre&iorv 
which  I  have  mentioned,  to  be  afcribed.     They  ap* 
printed   deputies  to  prefem  the  flagitious  libel,  which, 
theyffyied  ^Petition  to  His  Majefty ;:  and  fo  great  we*» 
the  influence  of  Mr.  £wke  in  England  at  that  time,  that 
he  procured  the  iitf  rbdtt&ton  of  thefe  Deputies  to  Hls» 
Majefty,  by  one  of  the'  Secretaries  of  State  $  and  they 
prefented  their  Petition.  ■   To  the  farrie  influence  is  juftiy. 
to  be  attributed  thepaflWc  cendu&  of  the  Irifli  Govern- ' 
mertt,  in  refpeft  to  that  unlawful  aflembry.     The^wfcolev 
maft  of  the  Irith  Romanics  fubntttted  to  the  authority 
of  this  Committee  of  Nine.     They  were  felfc£ked  out  of 
Hie  jRepreftntatives  chofen  By  fhenfr  all  in  itit  manner  X 
h^v«  mentioned,  and  appointed  by  thfe  vote*  of  that  whole 
body  to  condu^Uhe'proje&s  and  fcheniea  of  thcririAlto* 
tn*ni(fa  >  th«y  are  therefore  to  be  confidsred  as  tbehr  exiting- 
Repnefontatives,  *od  they  hav<?  aded  ae  foch<everikice*. 
•  till  the.  breaking  ouV  of  the  Rebellion.    One  of  thorn*. 
WNevfe,  was  the  rt*A  a£fofe  dipidmaticMcnibee  e&th* 
Irifli  Diredory.  * 

-hi  th*  year  ffySi  *ten  Earf  Fhtftfifiiatfe  was  ap&* 
pointed  Lord  Iyietrtehan*  icf  trelattdV  pfte  €dftirifMt*e  «£ 
Nine  determine*  that  the  wfcote  maft  of  Ifcift  ftomatfHb 
flfoold  prefent  a  Ffeti&oiv  to.  Parliament,  praying,  or 
rather  demanding,  what  they  Ay  led  Emancipation  $  thar 
4*,  the  fubrcrfion  of  the-  PMtdfiuit  Efta^Anfeat  *» 
Chtrrch  and  State.  They  pfcWWfcte*  a  ^ced^riti  <rf  ftich 
*  Petition  in\  the  public  Newtya£fers*  and.  ftnt  out  their* 
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mandate  to  ft  t>f  their  perfaafion  in  every  part  of  Ireland, 
.commanding  them  to  fefld  Up  Potions*  drawa  after  that 
*90del#  to  be  pwefeated  to  Parliament,  figned  by  tJteoi  in 
acvery  diftrift*    This  mandate  was  immeduitdycompUe* 
*rith  |>y  the  whole  4<kf>Y.,  The  affeffmems  pf  the  Con- 
tention have  been  a4u*ys  ,  Tegularly  paid  to  the  Trq*. 
Ifcrer,  one  of  the  Nine;  and  the  Romifli  body  through- 
.  <mt  Irebind.regiilariyoorrefponded'with  their  Secretary 
•M'Cormick,  till  he  fled  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  efcape 
3>unifhroent  for  his  jreafon,  fome  time  after  the  com- 
.10htCtmnit4f  *he  Rebellion.     T^he  Committee  of  Nine 
tcalled  a  general  meeting  of  the  Irifti  Romanics  on   the 
recall  of  Earl  Fuzwilljiaili*    They  mist  at  a  RomUh 
chapel    in  Dublin*    Severity  feditious    fpeeches   were 
/fpoken  at   this  affembly  by  M'Nevin,  iCeough,   and 
&yan,  three  members  of  the  Committee  of  Nine  \  and 
.  J>y   Lewins,  their  .prefent   Ambaffador  at  lVis;<  ^nd 
very  feditiims  re/olutions  were  entered  into  by  them,  and 
the  whole  affemhly.    AH  thefe  Speeches  and  Resolutions 
the  Committee  publiihed  ia  feveral  Newfpapers  both  in 
<freat  Britain  and  Ircfand.    In  one  of  the  Refolutions 
agreed .  to  by  the  whple  body,  they  voted  their  mod 
grateful  thanks  for  his  fer  vices,   and  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  for  his  trouble,  to  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  at 
one. of  their  agents.    He  was  at  this /time  a 'traitor,  m 
correfpondence  with  the  French  Convention,   and  em* 
frioyed  by  them  to  raife  a  Rebellion  in  Ireland*     He  was 
4ince   taken  by  Sir  John.  Borlafe  Warren^  Squadron, 
<oming  to  invade  Ireland  with  a  French  army,  and  having 
a  French  commiffion  in  his  pocket,  Jhe  w$8  *convi&ed 
of  high  treafqru  and  ordered   for  execution ;  Jbut  on  the    - 
.morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution  he  cut 
•  lik  owa  throat.    His  brother,   Matthew'  Tone,  ;was 
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hanged  npi quartered  for  the  fame  drime.  In  an$tfar 
Rifektfmtrtki  GMmtitti  •ftiitH  akd  their  lAjfembff  pledged 
jffemfe  foes,  collectively  and  individually  >  toK  reftjt  even  their 
Emancipation,  if  propofed  ubt  tincided  **  tbi  igntmhntoi 
terms  cf  an  acquiescence  invito" fatal  meajure  of  an  Uni$n 
utitb  Great  Britain. 

Of  this  Committee  of  Nine,  l&'Nevin  and"  Swectman 
are  now  confined,  as  profcffed  traitors,  at  Fort  George 
in  Scotland;  Ryan  is  dead;  Keough  and  M*Cormkk 
have  found  it' prudent  to  withdraw  out  of  t^e  kingdom ; 
another  was  long  confined  on  fufpiciori  of  treafon,  but 
has  been  lately  liberated  by  the  clem€ncy  of  the  Marquis 
CbrnwalKs.  It  is  however  generally  believed  tteu 
their  places  have  been,  duly  filled  up,  and'  that  fc  Com- 
mittee of  Nine,  as  the  Representative  of  the  "whole 
,  niafs  of  Irifli  Romanifts,  ftill  fubfifts,  maintains  its  au- 
thority over  that  body,  and  continues  its  operations. 

From  the  detail  of  the  Rife  and  Progrefe  of  the  late 
Rebellion,  here  faithfully  given,  it  muft  be  clear  to  every 
difpaffionate  perfon,  that  it  was  a  Rbmifit  Rebellion;  dnd 
that  it  was  hatched  by  the  Romifli  Convention.  But  it 
may  not  be  amifs  here  to  infert  feme  quotations  from 

"  the  Reports  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  fcririfli  and 
Irifli  Houfes  of  Lords  refpefiking  it.  In  the  *  Report  Of 
«  the  Committee  of  the  Irifli  Houfe  of  Lords*  (page  a)  is 
the  following  paragraph:  «  During  that  perkkT  (1792 
am)    1793)   '  very  confiderable  films  of  money  wete 

'  'levied  upon  the*  Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom, 
*  under  the  authority  of  a  Ctmmhtu  of  perfons  of  that 
'  perfuafion,  who  then  aflTumed,  and  feemed  in  a  great 
4  degree  to  fu^eeed  in  the  government  and  dire&ion  of 

«tb* 
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9  the  whole  body  of  Irifli  Cajbolica.*    Ibidem,  page  4., 

*  We  have  taken  4ip  the  detail  of  it  from  that  period*  % 
( 1 795  and  1  756),  *  when  the  confpiracy  was  /i  inatund 
€  as  to  haf  e  for  ks  avowed  objefit  the  ajray  and  .levy  of 

*  a  regular,  military  force  in  every  part  of  the  kingdotn* 
c  for  the  purpofe  of  affifting  the  French-  if  they  (hould, 

/  be  enabled  to  opke  a  defcent  upon  tbhj  country ;  or,  if 

*  foreign  afliftance  could  not  be  procured,  of  making  a 
.•  general  infurreftion,   in  the  hope  of  fubverting  the 

*  Monarchy  and  Ecclefiaftical  Eftablifhment,  of  forcing , 

*  the  perfons  and  conSfcating .  the  property  of  His  Ma-, 

*  jefty's  loyal  fubje&s,  and  of  eftablilhing  a  Republic 

*  can  Government  guaranteed  ljy  the  power  of  France*9, 
And  ibidem,  pages  10,  11,  12,  maybe  feen  an  account. 
of  the  negotiations  of  M'Nevin,  one  of  the  Committee, 
of  Nifle,  wiA  the  French  Directory,  to  which  I  refer 
the  reader.         ,  * 

Ed  the  '  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Hoofe 
^of  Commons  of  Great  Britain/  fed,,  a,  page  10*  is  the 
following  paffage :  '  The  confpirators  in  Ireland,  unquef«-» 

*  tionaUy,  always  meditated  the  complete  reparation  of 

*  thai  country  from  Great  Britain^  The  Report  then* 
adverts  to  the  Sodttyo/Umttd  Irijbm€9,  which Jit ftatesto* 
have  been  inftituted  in  the  year  1791.  And  here  it  is- 
proper  to  date,  that  the  Roraini, Convention  already, 
mentioned  was  aflTembled  in  the  year  1 79a*  *nd  that 
almoft  the  whole  of  its  members,  if  not  the  whole,  were 
Uniitd  Irijhmtn :  that  all  the  principal  Rorairti  leaders  in. 
the  late  Rebellion  were  members  of.  this  Convention; 
and  all  of  them,  together  with  the  whole  mafa  of  the 
fofurgents.  United  Irijbm/rt.  In  the  Report  Uft  men** 
tioned,  fed*  7,  page  31,  advening  to  the  mutiny  in  the 

'    Btitifh 
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Britifli  fleet,  p.$e  following  pajTageu   '.ft  appears  that 
4  o&tbs  haW  been  tendered  by  the  Mutineers  to  the  crew 

*  to  be  United*  Iriftimen,  equal  to  their  brethren  in  Ire* 

*  land,  and   have  nothing   to  dp  with  the  King  or  his 

*  Governmeht :  that  they  have  a&ed  in   the  profeffed  . 

*  expe&ation  of  afliftance  from  France,  with  the  exprefi 
g  view  of  cd-opehiting  for  the  expulfion  of  the  Proteft- 1 
4  ants  from  Ireland,  and  the  erc&ion  if  a  Romifli  Ca- 
*;tholic  Government.    On  another  eccafion  the  Oath  has 
4  been  as  follows :     "I  fwear  to  be  true  to  the  free  and 

4  united  Irifb,   who  are  now  fighting  our  caufe  againft   * 

*  Tyrants  and  Oppreflbrs,  and  to  defend  their  rights  to 
^the  laft  drop  of  my  blood,  and  to  keep  all  fecret :  and 
4 1  do  agree  to  carry  the  (hip  into  Breft,  the  next  time 

*  the  (hip  looks  out  a-head  at  fea,  and  to  kill  every  offi* 
4  cer  and  man  that  (hall  hinder  us,  except  the  Mailer; 
4  and  to  ho'uTa  green  enfign  with  a  harp  in  it,  and  eft*** 
4  wards,  to  kill  and  deftroy  the  PrrteftattU?*  Ibid,  page  3a. 

*  Your  Committee  have  no  hefitatioa  in  ftating  on  tfce 

*  cleared  proof,  ftrongly  confirmed  by  recent  circum- 
r  ftarices,  that  among  the  various  bodies  inlifted  in  any  part 

.  4'bS  Oreat  Britain  for  the  purpofes  of  fedition  and  trea- 
'Ton,  Hie  focieties  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
4i  United  Irifhmen  in  this  country  are  in  all  refpc&s  the 
41  moft  formidable,'  particularly  at  the  prefent  moment ; 

*  whether  confidered  wirti  a  view  to  their  combination, 
"their  a&ual  numbers,  or  the  atrocious*  nature  of  the* 
^defigns,  of  which  they  are?  preparing,  in  a,  very,  fliorfc 
4  ?ime,  to  attempt  the'  execution,  in  direfl  co-operation 
''with  France.    The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 

*  rhefe  Societies  is  mtich  increafed,  from  the  conftant 
*•  communication  which  they  maintain  with  the  Societies 

*  hi  Ireland,  their  mutual  confidence  in  each  ether,  and 
'-'>  *  «  th* 
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*  the  planning  circuroft$ncc  of  their  hein^  at  this  mo* 
'  went  fubje£t  to- the  fame  fccr?t  direction,  and  <hs  Jams 

*  chiefs/       •  .  .  •  *+    - 

.  This  *  Report  of  thcBritifti  Houfc  of  .Commons'  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  fo.  late  as  the  15th  of  March  17^9, 
And  it  is  here  worthy' to  be  noted,  that  Mr.  Tone,  al- 
ready mentioned,  who  is  acknowledged  to  haue  been 
Agent  oflhe  Romifli  Convention  in  the  year  1792,  by 
their  Permanent  Committee,  was  the  founder  of  the  So- 
ciety of  United  Irifhmen  in  the  year  1 791 ;  .and  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  the  Romifh  Convention  was  only  an  aflembly 
of  the  moft  confideraWfc  amongft  the  perfonages  which  * 
comp^fed  the  Soci^y  of  United  Irifhmen; — a  fpecies  of 
florilegium  of  that  holy  brotherhood  ! 

It  is  now  time  to  inquire  what  .it  is.  which  induces 
lrifli  Romanifts  to  aft  fo  ferocipufly,  and  to  third  fo  in- 
fat  i  ably  for  the  blood  of  their  Proteftant  fellow- fubje&s; 
a  thitft  at  this*  moment  as  unquenchable  as  iri  the  year 
1641,  the  era  of  the  horrible  Irifti  maflfacre  !  It  cannot  • 
arife  from  the  hatred  of  the  native  Irifii  to  the  Britifti 
Colony,  contra&ed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Colony  ex- 
ercifed  over  the  natives,  as  is  with  equal  effrontery  and 
falfehood  afferted  by  the  author  of  the;  pamphlet  entitled, 
f  CenfiJeratiom  on  the  State  of  public  Affairs  i>  the  Year 
*  1799-  Ireland?  for  at  preferit,  and  for  many  years 
back,  the  native  IrUh,  and  the  Bri|i(h,  who  from  time  to 
time  migrated  into  Ireland  and  .-fettled  there,  are  fo  in- 
termixed that  no  fuch  ^diftin&ion  as  Native  and  Colonift 
can  properly  he  faid  now  to  .remain  in  the  kingdom ; 
fave  that  in  fome  mountainous  parts  of  the  province  of 
Conn  aught,  and  In  •  th$  mountains  in  the  fouth  of  the 

counties 
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conmie*  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  fuch  ftirion  has  not  taked 
place  ifi  airy  considerable  degree,;  and  in  thofe  pahs 
there  wis  no  Rebellion.    In  the  counties  in  which   the 
Rebellion   raged*  to  wit,  thofe  of  Wexford,  W'rcklow, 
Cartew,  Kildare,  Meat hf  ariS  Dublin*  the  majority  of 
the  peasantry,  if  their  original  race  k  to  be  difcovered 
by  their  name*,  b  BritUh.     There  are  two  baronies  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  wc.  tbofe  of  Forth  an^  Bargy, 
entirely    peopled  by  the  defendants   of  old    UngKfli 
feufers,  who  yet  retain  the  oW  Engttfh  language*  as  it 
was  fpoken  m  England  in  the  time  of  Chancer,  and 
which  b  almoft  unintelligible  to  a  modern  EngUfinaan. 
They  are  for  the  moil  part  Romanics  at  this  day,  and  . 
were  Very  adive  Rebels.    The  Engtffh  who  fettled  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  are  To  completely  incorporated -with  the  ori- 
ginal natives,  that  -they  caiinot  n6w  be  diftinguifiied  from 
them  by  (heir  language,  cuitoms,  or  manners ;   the.  fur* 
rfaraes  of  the  refpe&ive  families  of'tEem  alone  mark 
tBrir  origin.    They  may  be  reputed  natives ;  and  there 
are  few  who  retain  Irifh  fcrnames  through  the  nation, 
who  have  not  Brittfh  blood  in  their  veins.    The  Roraiffc 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  called  by   Britjft  foirrames,  and 
generally  reputed  of  Britifh  e*traQion,  are  the  mod 
powerful  portion  of  Irtfli   Romanics  in  point  of  pro- 
perty.   In  the  late  Rebellion,  atmoft  all  the  leaders  of 
the  Rebels  had  EngRfti  furnames,  and  the  mais  of  the 
Inrurgeiits  was  of  the  fame  defcriptton  ;  the  Rebellion 
having  raged  in  the  parts  of  Ireland  diredly  oppofire  to 
Britain,  and  chiefly  in  that  part  formerly  called  the  Pale, 
the  principal  feat  of  the  ancient  Englifh  Colony.     Of 
the  Protectant,  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  a  large  portion  has 
|ri(II  furnames^  and  may  be  therefore  reputed  of  native 

Irifl* 
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-IcHh  extr^^jon.  In  a  word,  the  w&p  real  and  fpecific 
difttn&jou  o£  thfc  inhabitants  of  Ireland  ip  the  fp*efent  time 
is,  th%t  ofPipteftant*  and;  Rormwfts.  The  .fanguinary 
!*flility  qt  the  In^JRonwiifts  ag*iaft  ifre  Irifti  ,Protef- 
tint3  cannot  therefore  be  attributed  to  a  national  antipathy 
fubfifting  between  Natives  and  Colonic ;.  and  there  is  a* 
Uttle  greund  for  afcribing  it  jo  aay  peculiar  propensity  of 
the  j>eopW  of  Ireland  to  cruelty  t  greater  thaiMfyU  of  other 
natrons*  Opprefikn  tbey<  cannot,  reasonably,  complairt 
of;  for  j]jcJxi]fli  RQmw&**n\oj  a  greater  portion  qf 
fTvil  Uberty,  tt]an  the  moft  favoujad  juhje&t  of  my  fo- 
reiga  nation  on  the  fapc  of  the  earth.,  T>ere.  is  there-  * 
fore  no  other  reafonable  mode  of  accounting  for  it,  but 
by  ,an  .examination  of  thedo&rines  of  their  J^eligron : 
and  whoever  will  attentively  coo^der.  the  precegtsjof  the 
Council  of.  Lateran  before,  quoted,  refpe&ing  Herely, 
which  they  hold  as.a  part  of  their  creed,  will  there  find 
the  true  fourcej  of  all  thofe  barbarities,  and  ma^facres  of 

.  their  fellow -fubje£ts,  which  they  have  been  guilty  of. 
The  legal  puaifliment  of  Herefy  in  the  Britiih  dominions, 
during  th$  domination  of  Popery,  was.  burning  alive : 
hence  the  burning  alive  of  the  unfortunate  .Protectants  in 
the  barn  at  {kollobogue,  and  the  perfection  of  them 
with  .fire  and  fword  in  tfje  late  Rebellion,  The,  Infli 
Romanics  committed  nothing  which  they  were  not  war- 
ranted, nay  commanded,  to  commit,,  by  the  Council  of 
Isateran  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  times  of  their 
'perpetratipg  the  pnoft  atrocious  cruelties,  they  always 
branded  their  vi$ims  with  the  .opprobrious  title  of  He- 
retics. 

The  Romanifts  in  Ireland,    whether  aboriginal   or 
of  old  EngWh  extrjiaiAn,  have  always  endeavoured  to 

(hake 
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ftake  off  what  they  caH  the  EnglHh  yok«,  that  is,  tcrfe- 
parate  themfelves  from  England  ;   add  this  political  prin- 
ciple has  contributed  more  than  any  other  circomfflance 
to  keep  them  fteaSy  to^be  Romifh  perfuafion,  as  being 
hoftile  to  the  Proteftant  faith,  the  Religion  of  Bytaifr: 
their  leaders  juftly  enough  conftdering  that  hoftility  of 
Religions  is  a  powerful  cement  of  adverfe  political  par- 
ties, and  a  ftrong  barrier  againft  all  treaty;  and  that  Sepa- 
ration from  Britain  will  be  always  the  favourite  'purfuit 
of  men  who  firmly  believe  that  Briton?  are  an  accurfed 
jace,  reprobated  by  Heaven,   the  obje&s  of  Divine  vta-> 
geance,  to  be  infiified  on  them  on   earth  by  the  f words 
of  the  faithful ;  they  therefore  fupport  and  propagate  the 
Romifli  Faith,  as  they  have  always  done,  with  alt  thetr 
power  and  influence.     And  to  this   political  principle  cf 
Separation  from  Britain,  as  a  firft  caufe,  may  be  traced' 
the  perfeverkig  attachment  offuch  a  number  of  tlie  in- 
habitants of  Ireland  to  the  Romiih  Faith  t  ajid  of  'that 
attachment  their  cruelty  to  their  Proteftanjt  countrymen  }s 
the  immediate  effefih 

I  (halt  now  take  fome  notice  of  the  ftfifitures  thrown 
out,  by  the  Author  of '  The  Cafe  tfhelmi  R*-t9nfiier$&J 
on  the  Popery  Code  fome  time  fince  repealed  in  Ireland. 
The  Author  has  fummed  up  all  the  old  common-plaas 
ohje&ions  to  that  Code,  advanced  >y  the  whole  fwarm 
of  Romiflx  fcribbiers,   with  all  their  exaggerations,  fine* 
the-ena&ion  of  it.     Hlsobje&ions  t  have  already  men- 
tioned ;  they  are  principally  contained  in  pages  4  and  34 
of  bis  pamphlet.     NotwithftandiTDg  this  Code  has   been 
for  fome  years  repealed,  particularly  all   fuch  parts  of 
Jt§ashe  complains  of,  he  again  blazons   forth  its  Teve- 
.  rity,  for  the  pu.rpofe  of  giving    a  new  edge   t  >   the 
.    '  weapons 
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weapon  df  bis  Romifli  countrymen  {whfch'he  appref^ 

hend*  may  have  been  lomewhat  blunted  in  the  re6efttT 

Rebellion  and  Maffacre),  and  of  miffeading  the  Englifli ' 

nation  into. an  unfounded  opinion,  that  the  vIrUh  Re* 

snaniffs  have  been  crutHy  oppreued ;  and  that  their  recent 

Rebellion  has  been  the  efiWS:  tff  that  oppreflion,  not  re-' 

forted  to  for  remedy  (the  Code  having  been  repeated  befote 

the  Rebellion),  but  for  revenge.     It  is  neeeflary  to  mafie  a 

few  remarks  on  his  ftridures,  to-  fhow  how  abfurd  they 

are,  and  what  little  ground  there  h  for  them :  fo  very 

little  indeed,  that  there  is  fufficient  reafon  fo  believe  the* 

writer  to  have' been  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  lawv    ,    .   v 

themfetves,  arid  that  he  merely  copied  the  6bfervatfcttis* 

he  makes  upon  them  from  others.     His  igiiorarfeil  of1 

the  }iws  of  his  conntry  is  mmdiR  from  nibK*  iirni 

one  paflage  in  his  pamphlet     I  (hall  give  one  rcihafk- 

able  inftanee  hereof  his  want  of  knowledge  ^f  the' 

laws*.     In  page  41  *  obfeving  on. what  he  calls  tte 

TeA  Oaths!,  meaning,  th*  Oaths  admiraftered  to  eviery*  i 

Member  ,ef  Parliament  when  he  takes  his  fe^t'  ft  the' 

Hotrfc,  h*  hat  th*  following  paflage  r  r  Ampng  thefd  *  ' 

«  Oaths  I  fuppofe  ^included  that  of  Abjuration,  Which 

*  is  as.  violent  an  iqfalf  to  the  religion  of  Our  altiefcj  >    t       > 

*  the  firft  nations  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  af^fifc  v  '**'*' 

*  abominable  Oath  of  Hatred  to  Royalty  let  up  a*  a 

*  tcft  in  France,  is  to  their  form  of  government/  Tfc* 
Oath  of  Supremacy!  have  already  infentton^i  r  tf» 
Oath*  ftyled  in  ©ur  Statutes  the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  it 
fimply  *n  oath,  firft,  4yf  Allegiance  U>  His  fcSajefty*;  fifeitt^ 
qf  fiipport  of  the  Settlement  fit  the  Crtrtri,  *a9  limited 
by  an.  A&  of  Parliament,  entitled,  An  A&  fit' \he  f&± 
tk*r  Limfrathn  if  tbt  Gnwh,  and  Vtttr  fetiitin%  -  tb* 
Right*  and  Liberties  f  tit  $Ajift%  and  &***  an  Oath 

abjuring 
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abjuring  ill;  allegiance  to  the  descendants  of  tfee  !**• 
King  James  .the  Second.'    This  Oath,  together  with  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  a  general  Oath  of  Allegiance, . 
are  all  the  oaths  enjoined  to  be  taken  by  Membra,  af: 
Parliament.     How  contemptible  then  is   the  ignorance* 
of  this  Author,  who  flakes,  that  this  Oath  of  Abjuration 
i&a  violept  infult  to  th#  religion  of  our  allies,  the  firil 
nations  in  Europe !  .  -    ."* 

The  Irilh  Popery  Code,  which  this  Author  complains 
of,  was  eoa&ed  after  the  accafiton  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary :  hot  all  at  once,  but  from  time  to. 
time,  as  feemed  expedient,  in  feveral  fuoceffive  Seffions 
of  the  Irifh  Parliaments,  from  the  4th  of  William  and 
Mary  to  the  Stlfof  Anne  incktfrve,  hut. chiefly  in-tfae  2d 
and  8th  of  Anne.  By  this  Code  Romamfts  were  prohi- 
bited to  teach  -  fchool,  and  to  take  leafes  of  lands  for  a 
longer  term  than  thirty-one  years,  or'  to  ac^qire  by  pur-, 
chafe  any  more  durable  intereft  in  lands.  It  provided, 
that  if  the  eldeft  fon  of  a  Romantft,  having  an  eftate  in 
fee,  conformed  to  the  Proteftant  Religion,  his  inter, 
from  the  time  of  *his  conformity,  became  tjepam  -fir  lifi? 
pf  his  eftate,  the  fee»  vetted  in  the  conferring  fi?h,  fob- 
je&  to  the  debts  and  incumbrances,  -anjl  the  Lord  Chan: 
cellar  was  empowered  tq  charge  the  eftate  with  fortunes 
for  the  younger  children,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole 
one-third  cf  the  full  value  of  it.  V  When  a  Rpmanift 
died  feifed  of  an  eftate  in  fee,  if  his  eldeft  fon  did  not 
conform  to  the  Proteftant  Religion  within  a' year  and  a 
day  after  his  father's  death  (if  he  was  then  of  full  age, 
or,  if  then  a  min-or,  within  a  year  and  a  day- after  he 
had  attained  his  full  age),  the  eftate  gavel  ted  between  him 
and. his  brothers.    No  Romanift  could  enjoy  an  of- 

fite 
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flee  in  the  State,  a  commiflion  in  the  Army,  et  a  fett 
in  Parliament,  without  taking  the  Teft  Oaths.     Thefe 
a/e  the  parts  of  the  Popery  Code-,  whof*  dire  effe&*  on 
the  Irifh  Romanifts  this  Author  fo  pathetically  laments 
and  magnifies  with  fiuch  monftrous  exaggeration.     I*  is  t 
neceftary  here  to  remark,  that  thefe  laws  were  all  en* 
aded  from  abfolute  neceflky :  that   the  reiterated  rebel- 
lions,   treafons,  and   maffacres  of  the  Irifh   Romanifts 
were  the  caufes  of  their  ena&ion : .  that  they  were  cn- 
a&ed  after  the  Irifli  Romanifts  had  been  completely  fub- 
duqd  in  a  defperate  war,  waged  by   them   againft  their 
Proteftant    countrymen   and    the  Engjifli   nation,    and 
undertaken  by  them,  under   the  pretence  of  fupponing 
the  title  of  an  abdicated  Monarch  to  theXrown ;  but 
really  for  the  purpofe  of  feparating  Ireland  fro$»  Great 
Britain,  and  allying  it  with  France:   that  in  this  war  the 
nation  was  defolated  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
as  it  had  been  frequently  before  in  Amilar  precedent  re- 
bellions :  that  it  became  evidently  detrimental  to  the  State, 
to  permit  lrifh  Romanifts  to  acquire  landed  eftaies,  giv- 
*  ing  them  an  intereft  in  the  country,   which  their  avowed 
principles  inevitably  led  them  to  ufe  for  the  fubverfioa 
of  the  State  :    that  the  incurable  difpofition  of  the  Uj$i 
Romanifts  to  rebellion  and  maflacre  was  not  the  effed, 
but  the  caufe,  of  the  Popery  Code;  for  that  difpofition 
led  them  to  the  moft  flagrant,  cruel,  and  reiterated  afts 
of  rebellion  and  maflacre,  before  the  ena&ion  of  that 
Code;  and  all  other  ways  of  preventing  the  repetition 
of  fuch  horrible  crimes  had  been  found  ineffectual :  that 
this  Author  is  guilty  of  the  hafeft  deception,  in  dating 
the  Popery  Code  to  be  the  caufe  of  Rebellions,  when  it 
was  only  the  effe&:   that  the  parts  of  that  Code,  of 
which  he  complains/  as  provocations  of  Irifh  Romanifts 
.  '  to 
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ttt  RebeHton,  Wre  repealed,  before  the  M  ttifli  rebefc 
lion  and  maffacre  *  and  confeqdently  could  nof  be  the 
canfe  of  them  t  and  it  is  no  unfair  dedu&ldn,  that  the 
re-eha&ion  of  a  Code,  which,  while  it  continued  to  be 
a  pkrt  of  the  law  of » the  land,  prevented  RebelfiCn, 
may  become  necefiafy  for  the  prote&ion  of  the  country 
from  fimiter  future  calamities. 

This  Author  dates,  that,  by  the  repealed  Popery  Code, 
Romamjis  were  excluded  from  Proteftant  Schools.  This  is 
a  direft  falfehoed  :  Romanifts,  fo  far  from  being  excluded 
froin  Proteftant  fchobls,  were  invited  to  them;  every 
Proteftant  fchool  in  the  kingdom  was  always  open  to. 
them;  they  might  have  freely  reforted  thithcr'for  in- 
ftru&tc*  in  all  kinds  of  learning/  without  any  inter* 
k  fcrence  of  the  fchoblrhafters  with  their  religious  opinions. 
Schools  were  eftabliflied  by  Government,  above  half  a 
century  ago,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
poorer  clafs  of  Irilh  Romanifts,  who  had  the  privilege 
Of  finding  their  children  to  thefe  fchools,  if  they  thought 
fit,  to  be  educated  and  maintained  gratis:  thefe  fchools 
k  *K*  c*Hcd  Charter  Scfiorts,   and  the  fcholars  are  educated 

ggjj^lj^  in  the  Proteftant  Religion,   as  it  is  but  reafonable  that 

^|  children  educated  at  the  expenfe  of  the  State,  fliouW  be 

/  intruded  in  the  Religion  of  the  State.     But  all  other 

fchools  were  as  open  to  Romanifts  as  to  Proteftants* 
without  any  reference  fb,  or  interference  with,  the  reli* 
gious  opinions  of  Romanifts'.  The  State  has  lately,  bat 
before  this  Author  published  his  pamphlet,  thought  fit 
to  ereft  a  mod  magnificent  College,  at  an  amazing  ex- 
penft,  near  Dublin,  for  the  exclufiye  education  of  Ro- 
rriiftt  Priefts\  whether  wifely   or   not,   I   will  not  pre- 

fume 
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fume  to.dete/mipe*    I  (hall  have  becafion  hereafter  more 
fully  to  notice  this  foundation.  *         , 
•)  ..••..  ' 

.i(  ftomilh  ftudepts.  could  not  obtain  degrees. ip  the  Uni- 
.vjr(Ly  of  Dublin  without  taking  the  Oaths  of  Ab- 
juja^ioo  and  Supremacy,  previous  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Pa^ry  .Gode :  but  by  the  a&  of  the  Irifti  Parliament 
inri793  in  favour  of  Romanifts,  they  are  rendered  ca- 
pable of  taking  degrees  in  .that  Univerfity.    .  •     /  .  » 

RomUh  fchoolmafters  were  by  the  Popery  Code  pro- 
hibited to  teach.  No  prohibition,  at  the  time  it  was 
enabled,  could  be  more  rcafonable  :  they  inculcated  the 
rudiments  of  fedition  and  treafon  with  the  ,utmoft  care 

•  in  their  fcholars  ;   and  when  proper  fchools  were  open 
for:  the  inftru&ion  of  Romanifts,  it  was  a  wife  and  juft 

.prqvifion  oTthe  State  to  prevent  their  refort  to  places  where 

*  they  were  early  initiated  in  all  the  principles  of  difaf- 
.  fe&ion  to  the  Government.  It  appeared  in  the  lad  Re- 
bellion, that  the  Romifli  fchoolmafters  were  the  mod 
zealous,  adive,  .and  bufy  propagators  of  all  the  do&rines 
of  treafon  in  the  country.  The  propriety  of  prohibiting 
the  education  of  Iri(h  Romanifts  in  France  and  Spajn,  after 

.  their  various  rebellions  in  confederacy  with  thefe  powers, 
needs  no  argument  to  fupport  it. 

This  Author's  next  complaint  againft  the  Popery  Code 
-  is,  «  that  it  cramped  the  induftry  of  the  people,  and 
4  armed  the  toother  againft  the  brother,  and  rewarded 
'  the  fon  for  betraying  the  father,  rendered  property  in- 
*  fecure,  prevented  the  cultivation  of  land,  the  interior 
'  cohftdence  of  families,  and  the  extenfion  of  trade.' 

k  Komanifts 
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Kbmanifts  by  that  Code  w*re  forbidden  tor  take  a  lexfi* 
of  {and  for  a  longer  term  than  thirty-one'  years.    Agaifrifr 
that  claufe  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  accufation  of 
cramping  the  induftry  of  the  people  is  levied;    It  i* 
admitted  that  a  large*  proportion  of  Romanics  is  to  b& 
found  among' the  Irfflrpeafan  try,  than  among  the  of  Mr 
claflee  of  inhabitants;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  thir 
author,  by  the' word  People,  means  Rofttoriifts  efcclu- 
(ively ;  for  throughout  his  pamphlet,  Kke  other  writer* 
of  his  kidney,  h*  inflnuates  that  the  Irifli  Froteftants  art 
ft  infignificaftt  in  number,  that"  they  arc  not  worthy  of 
being  noticed  a*  a  part  of  the  people.     It  is  difficult  to 
prove,  though  eafy  tb  affert,  that  a  clafs  of  the  farmei* 
6f:  a  nation,  the  cultivators  of  the  foil,  are  cramped  it* 
fheir  mduftry,  and  their  cultivation  obftru&ed,  by  theip 
di (ability  to  acquire  more  durable  interefts  i»  their  ferrfis* 
than  leafts  for  thirty-one  years  give  them  ;  and  that  ftfdk " 
difability  in  one  clafs  of  farmers  cramps  the  induftry  of 
*ht?  whole  body.     The  farmers  in  many  part*  of  Eng- 
land, the  moft  ftilftil  in  their  profeffion  Of  any  in  the 
world,  the  moft  indnftriotis  and  thriving,  have  no  leaft*^ 
of  their  farms,  but  are-  yearly  tenants  :  in  rafcft  parts  6f 
England  long  feafes  of  farms  are  unufuat,  in  feme  parts 
unknown :  a  feven  y«ars  leafeof  a  form  is  considered  a  frf- 
ficient  tenure,  yet  the  farmers  are  remarkable  for  thelt  e*~T 
cetlent  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  moftaftive  induftryv 
It*  is  therefore  proved  by  experience,  that  difab51Uy  in 
formers  to  acquire  long  tenures  of  their  farms  fs  no  iiii* 
pediment  to  national  induftry.     The  law  in  particular 
complained  of,  never  operated  agatnft  the  induftry  of  Ae 
Romifh  farmers,  but  it  operated'  againft  the  acquffi- 
tion  of  permanent  landed  eftates  by  fu«h  Irifli  Romanitb 
as  had  acquired  large  perfonal  property*  becaufe  all  law* 

againft 
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tgeiltft  jEbch  acqaiffirioo  may  be  eafUy  evaded  fy  M$& 
Wales.  Soch  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature*  ana 
ka&ed  v^ifeVy,  and  for  the  benefit  and  fecurity  of  thjp 
State  (a*  is  already  fhown),  in  ens&ing  the  ctaufe  CQW 
plained  of :  Romanifts  were  not  reftrained  from  exert? 
ing  their  induftry,  and  acquiring  large  pe.rfonal  eftates; 
hit  they  were  prohibited  to  expend  t£«r  jnoney  in -the 
pKrchafe  of  lands,  becaufe  the  (aftty  q£  tfee  State  r^ 
quired  ittchpfofaibition:  and  induftry  m^j  be,  and  13, 
exer(ed  as  ftrenuouflyin  the  acflwfitjpn  of  p^rfon^l,  .af 
of  real  property  ;  of  wbk&  the  B^tiih  nation  19  •% 
fhiaing  example.  The  fopbiftcy  of  \te  ^flerti^n,  that 
the  icduflry  of  a  whole  pation  was  cramped,  bccaul* 
'  a  prohibition  of  the  acquifition  of  perw#nent  landed 
eftates.by  a  part,  and  that  the  popreft  pact  of  it,  exiftcd^ 
even  admitting  a  cramping  quality  ja  the  prohibition,  q 
ioa  glaring  and  contemptible  to  reqnire  further  notice, : 
•'  -  ,  .     -       .    '"  -  > 

The  next  accufation  of  this.  Author  againjEb  the  Popery 
Code  is,  that  it  rmnrJed  the  fin  fir  foraying  tbtfatbtf* 
and  wmtd  th$  iratitr  againft  tht  brother.  The  part  of 
the  Code  agaioft  which  this  accufation  is  levelled,'  i?  tha/t 
which  enads,  that  the  conformity  to  tlie  Pr*tft(Uipt  Re*, 
ligion  of  the.  eldeft  fon  of  a  Romanift,  feifed  in  fee  qf 
a  landed  eftate,  (hall  render  his  father  tert#U  for  life, 
and  veft  the  remainder  in  fee  in  the  fon#  fqbjqfit  ho^r- 
ever  to  the  payment  of  real  incumbrances,  the  juft  d$bts 
of  the  father,  and  of  reasonable  portion*  to  the  youjigfr 
chitdren,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  Chancellor :  and  the 
father  was:  compellable  to  make  feme  rtafdpable  ajbw- 
ance  for  the  fuppott  of  the  conforming  child*  And  alio 
that  part  of  the  Code  which  enaQcxl,  that, the  landed 
eftate  of  a  Romanift.fliould  be  gavclable  aipong  alK  his 

K2  fans, 
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fi>i»,  in  cafe  the  cldcft  did  not  conform  >  to  the  Pfotcfi* 
ant-  Religion  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  death  of" 
his  father,  if  then  of  the  age  of  twejtf  y-one  years ;  or  . 
if  not,  within  a  year  and  a.  day  after  he  had  attained  that 

age.     •" 

r  . 

AstCt&e  firft'claofe,  it  h  conformable  to  the  rules 
of  juftice,  of  right  reafori,  and  of  nature.  The  father 
is1  bound  by  the  law  of  mature  to  fupport<and  provide  fop 
his  children,  and  by  the  common  law  of  the  land,  the 
elded  Ton  is  entitled  to  fucceed  his  father  in  Ins  landed 
eftatef  in  cafe  the  father  makes  no  dtfpoGtion  of  it  in 
his  lifetime,  by  conveyance  or  will.  It  is  notorious  that 
every  Romilh  father  would,  on  the  conformity  of  his  elded 
fon  to 'the  Proteftant  Religion  (which  he  would  cbnfi* 
der'as  apoftacy),  not  only  withdraw  alt  fupport  front 
him  during  his  own  life,  but  disinherit  him:  the  fear 
of  which 'would  be  an  effectual  bar  to  his  conformity, 
"be  he  ever*  fo  weH  inclined  to  it.  This  Code,  therefore,, 
ift  cafe  of  the  fon's  conformity*  required -the  father  to  do- 
no  more-  than  what  the  law  of  nature  and  the  common 
law  of  the  land  required  him  to  do;  and  retrained  him 
ctalyfrom  tran%refiing  bothj  from,  the  impuife  of  a  blind 
bigotry.  The  payment  of  bis  juft  debts,  and  the  pro> 
vifioh  of  his  other  children,  were  fecuned,  with  the  ei*- 
■joyment  of  his'eftate  during  his* life.  How  unjuft  then  » 
the*erifure  of  this  author  on  this  claufe  of  the  Popeiy 
Code,  that  it  rewarded  the  fon  for  betraying  the  father! 

In  refpe&  ten  the  gaveiing  claufe;  on  the  non-confor- 
mity of  the  elded  fon,  it  is  to  be  obferved,'  that  the  d*- 
vifion  of  the  landed  eftates  of  a  deceafed  father  among 
rWs  fon*  in  equal  portions,  is  fo  far  from  being  counted*  a 
-    *  hardship* 
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flbariflrip  'in  many  nations  of  Europe,  fliat  it  Is  therb#r 
£n  many  of  them  at  this  day.     It  is  now  the  common 
law  of  the  county  of  Kent :   it  was  the  law  of  our  Saxon, 
.anceftors.    -The  laws  of  male  Primogeniture,  as,  they  are 
..at  this  day,  in  refpeft  to  the  defcent  of  real  eftates,  were 
*  introduced  by  the  feudal  fyftem  imported  with  William 
.the  Conqueror.     The  men  of  Kent  infilled  on   reten- 
tion t>f  their  old  gavel  law,  and  be -conceded  it  to  theoi. 
(See  Blackftonejs  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  page  84.  vol.  iv- 
3>age   406,   oftavo  edition.)  .  .The  law   of  defcent  of 
landed  eftates   to  the  eldeft,.  in  exclufion  <of  the  other  . 
children,  does  *  not  take  place  in  refpe&to  daughters,} 
jtich  eftates  defcerid  to  daughters  .in  gavelkind.     Many 
(writers  on  civil  polity,  of  great  eminence,  maintain  the 
opinion,  that  the  law  of  Gavelkind  is  more  advantageous 
to  the  State,-  than   that  of  Primogeniture  :  *and    it  "is 
agreed  by  all,  that  -the  accumulation  of  gre^t    landed 
-fcflates  in  one  family,  to  be. inherited  by -one  perfcn,  an 
?effe&  of  the  Jaw  of  Primogeniture,  .is  dangerous  in  a 
State,   whether  monarchical,  republican,  or   mixt.    It 
iecame  neceffary,  .for^the .^eafon  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, to  diminife  ,the  iptereft  of  Irilh  Rpmanifts,  de- 
rived from  their  eqjoymSat  of  large  j^nded  eftates  ;   and 
this  law  was  .deigned  to  effe&  that  purpofe,   with  the 
Jeaft  poiSble.  difydvantage   10   individuals,   and   without 
Jhaving  recourfe;  to  any  meafure,   which  could  be  deemed 
:t>y  reasonable  men. -either  Jiarfh  or  unjuft  ;  4*  wis  .wifefy 
calculated  to  anfwer  all  ,thefe  ends.    If  therefore  it  has 
the  effect  of  arming  brother  againft  brother  among  Irifh 
Romanifts,  it  muft  be  admitted  that  they  are  very  prone 
.to  family  boftility.;  and  to  fuch  propenfity,  andjiot  to 
4he  law,  is  fuchhpftility  to  be  attributed.:    for  the  few 
$s  in  iifelf  fair  and  equal,  and  its  juftice  vouched  ior 
' -'  ^ 
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kf  fto  ttfege  of  fereral  European  nations,  anil  a  part  6f 
wr  own. 

The  nex*  cdmplairit  df  this  Author  againft  the  Popery 
Code  is,  that  it  rendered  property  infecure.  Whit  part  of 
It  Is  alluded  to,  as  tendering  property  infecure,  it  is  hard 
td  giiefs:  perhaps  it  is  that  part  of  the  Code/  which 
tna&s,  that  if  a  Romanift  (hall  acquire  by  purchife  an 
•feflate  iii  lands,  contrary  to  its  prohibitions,  fuch  eftatfe 
fhall  become  forfeitable  to  the  firft  Proteftant,  who  fliaU 
difedver  it,  arid  file  a  bill  for  the  recovery  of  it.  Laws 
.which,  by  the  wifdoth  of  their  provifions,  tend  to  ehfure 
the  execution  df  th*m,  are  juftty  feftectried  the  moft  efiet- 
tual,  for  the  correSion  of  thofe  evils  which  they  are  enaQed 
16  repreis :  of  fuch  nature  was  this  claufe  of  the  Popery 
Cede.  The  State,  for  the  reafons  already  mentioned, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  prohibit  the  acquifitton  Gf  landed- 
Sftates  by  Romahifts ;  if  therefore  Romanifts  attempted 
td  elude  or  defeat  the  effeffc  of  thefe  laws,  and  expend 
their  money  in  the  purchafe  of  landed  eftates,  knowing 
the  prohibition  and  the  penalty,  they  had  no  grottfd  to 
complain  that  their  property  was  infecure,  becauife  ffich 
states  became  forfeited  to  the  firft  Proteftant  difcoverer : 
the  forfeiture  was  t&e  confequence  of  their  owri  tranf- 
grefficiis  of  the  law,  and  their  attempts  to  evade  ft  :  the 
faftded  eftates  fo  purcbafed  by  them  never  were  therr 
lawful  property ;  and  if  they  rifted  their  property  on  fuch 
tirilaWful  fpecilations,  they  themfelves,  and  hot  the  law, 
#erd  <he  €aefe  6f  its  ihfccurity. 

This  Author  next  ftates,  that  the  Popery  Code  prevented  the 
extenfon  oftrAde,  akd  employment  of  the  talents  and  geriiuidf 
'  ibr it- fourths  of  the  people  in  civil  and  military  affairs*    This 

Code 
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ICode  mull  have  rather; tended  to  extend  trade,  than  to 
^confine  it :  becaufe  it  prevented  whatever  Roraifh  *ca- 
•pital  there  was  in  the  kingdom  from  being  /diverted  to 
the  purchafe  of  Jands,  and  being  thereby  withdrawn icbm 
-trade.  And  as  to  the  talents  and  genius  of  two-thirds, 
.and  not  of  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland  (the 
moil  indigent  and  uninformed  clafs  of  fociety),  being  ex- 
cluded from  all  interference  with  the  civil  Or  military 
^concerns  of  the  Britifh  Empire, — the  brave,  enlightened 
Proteftant  fubje&s  of  that  empire,  out-numbering  them 
in  the  proportion  of  fix  to  one,  wanted  no  afliftance  from 
.them.  Thefe  tw6-thirds  of  the  Irifli  population,  and 
-their  anceftors,  had  forages  exerted  their  talents,  civil 
and  military,  fuch  as  they  were,  for  the  fubverfion  of 
the  Proteftant  eftabliftiment  in  Church  and  State;  and 
it  was  found  policy  to  reje£t  all  hollow  alliance  of  talent 
.of  fuch  Subje&s,  for  the  conduct of  the  national  ener-' 
.fjfies  either  in  peace  or  war.  The  Britifh  Empire  was, 
,and  is  fupported,  n*n  tali  auxilio,  nee  defetiforibus  iftis  ! 

All  this  Author's  complaints  againft  the  Irifli  Popery 
Code,,  and  his  .monftrous  exaggerations  and  falfehoqds 
refpe&ing  its  provifions  and  effe&s,  have  beeri  now  fuHy 
<anvafled  and  espofed.  And  as  ihis  Code,  in  all  the 
parts  complained  of,  and  acrimonioufly  rnifreprefented 
by  him,  with  the  view  of  inflaming  the  Irifli  Romanics 
to  another  Rebellion,  is  now  repealed,  his  performance 
would  not  have  been  fo  much  noticed,  had  not  fever?! 
pamphlets  publt&ed  tn  EijgUnd,  as  the  &bftance,  of- 
Speeches  refpeQing  the  Union,  fppken  in  the  British 
Houfes  of  Lords,  ^nd  Commons,  by  thp  moft  powerful 
Noblemen  and  Commoners  in  England,  contained  paf- 
Cages  expre&ye  of  the  options  of  th?  fpeakers,  that  Irifli 
<    .  Romanifls 
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Romanifts  have  been  cruelly  oppreffed  by  tht\f  Protefttfht 
fcllow-fubjeQs,  without  any  juft  feafon  to  warrant  fuch 
fuppofed  oppreflions:  and  that  the  numbers  and  ftrength 
of  Irifh  Romanifts  were  -  fo  great,  when  compared  witb 
thofe  of  Irifli  Protectants,  that  it  is  neceflary  to  purchafc 
their  confent  to  an  Union,  at  the  price  of  theTacrificfe 
of  the  Proteftant  eftabliihment  in  Ireland.  As  I  have 
taken  up  my  pen,  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  difabufing 
fuch  Nbblemen  and  Gentlemen,  and  giving  them  true 
information  of  the  real  ftate  of  Ireland,  with  which 
fome  of  them  of  the  greateft  rank  fecm  not  only  unac- 
quainted, but,  <what  is  worfe,  feem  to  have  "very  falfe  iffl- 
predions  made  upon  them  to  the  difadvAntage  of  the  Irifl* 
Proteftants,  I  thought  I  could  not  omit  refuting*  the 
(hamelefs  flanders  of  this  writer,  on  the  laws  and  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  for  this  century  paft.  Such  refu- 
tation is  alfo  conformable  to  my  genera!  plan,  which  is 
to  espofe,  confute,  and  overthrow  the  fyftem  of  Burkifm 
refpe&ing  Ireland;  which,  as  thefe  Speeches  too  evi- 
dently prove,  has  made  no  inconfiderable  progress  among 
the  Minifters  of  the  Britiih  Empire ;  and  which  has  its 
foundation  deeply  laid  in  bigotry,  mifreprefentatioft, 
falf^hood,  and  deceit:  to  the  operations  of  which  fyflera 
in  Ireland,  direded  by  the  Minifters  fent  thither  from 
England,  from  time  to  time,  for  thefe  twenty  years  paft, 
are  juftiy  to  be  attributed  the  calamities  which  have  fo 
lately  affii&ed  it ;  and  the  diflent  of  a  confiderable  body 
cf  Irilh  Proteftants,  from  an  Incorporating  Union  with 
Great  Britain,  from  a  fufpicion  (ill-founded,  as  I  hope 
*nd  believe,  yet  not  altogether  groundlefs),  that  fome 
dangerous  invafion  of  the  Conftitution  of  the  Empire 
is,  at  leaft,  meditated,  under  the  fhadow  and  protedion 
of  that  moft  fajutary  meafure. 

J  (hall 
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I  (haH  take  my  leaye  of  this  Author,  by  a  fliort  com* 
ment  on  the  following- paragraph  contained  in  page  i5  of 
his  pamphlet :  '  In  Ireland,  the  Religion  of  the  people  is 
4  not  permitted' to  be  the  Religion  of  the  country:  it  is 
4  fcarcely  tolerated  :  the  Religion  of  a  finall minority  (a  po* 

*  litical  phenomenon)  is  the  eftabliiherf  Religion  of  the 

*  State.'  This  Author  has  a  rare  talent  at  condenfing  a 
variety  of  falsehoods  into  one  (hort  paffage.  Popery  enjoys 
the  moji  complete  tolerdtion.  The  Religion  of  one-third  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  in  number,  of  forty  to  one  in 

-property,  is  the  eftabliflied  Religion  of  the  State,  in  Ire- 
land ;  it  is  alfo  the  Religion  of  fix  to  one  in  number,  and 
Cof  one  hundred  to  one  in  property,  of  the  population  of 
the-Bim/h  Empire  in  Europe,  of  which  Ireland  is  a  limb: 
V/  is  therefore  the  Religion  of  an  infinite  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Empire  reckoned  both  by  numbers  and  property. 
I  have  quoted  this  laft  paflage,  juft  to  (how  the  audacity 
'Of  the  wtittf,  and  the  eafe  and  confidence  with  which  he 
advances  the  mod  impudent  falfehoods,  and  fupportsthern 
with  the  moft  pitiful  fophiftry. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  Ireland  has  manifeftly  im- 
proved in  trade  and  cultivation  fince  the  repeal  of  the 
Popery  Code^  and  that  fuch  improvement  is  the  e^Fed  of 
that  repeal.  The  improvement  of  Ireland  from  the  year 
1 780  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  Rebellion  is  admitted  ; 
but  if  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Popery 
Code,  but  to  the  free  trade  about  that  time  conceded  to 
Ireland  by  Great  Britain ,  and'  the  abolition  of  thofe  corri- 
hiercial  regulations,  with  which  (he  had  before  that  pe- 
riod (hackled  Ireland;  and  part  of  the  improvement  is  to 
fre  laid  to  the  account  of  the  ruin  of  the  trade  of  France 

and 
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Holland,  and  the  rapid  increafe  of  that  of  thfe  Britifli  Em- 
pire in  general,  within  that  period. 

stridmts  ,  I  fear  I  have  wafted  too,  much  p*per  and  ink  in  ex- 
phlet  enti-  pofing  this  Writer,  his  falsehoods,  nvfreprefentations,  ig* 
fixations"  DOrance»  an<*  f°phiftry ;  but  I  hav$  already  given  my  rea* 
onthe|State  fon  for  fo  doing*  and  the  fame  reafon  is  my  excufe  to  the 
Affairs  in  public  for  taking  notice  of  the  pamphlet  entitled,  '  Gwr- 
the  Year  '  fiderations  upon  the  State  of  Public  Affairs  in  the  Year  \  799. 
land/  '  Ireland.9     After  reading  this  publication,  it  appeared  to 

me  fo  very  falfe,  abufive,  abfurd,  and  contemptible,  that 
I  at  firft  thought  it  degrading  to  any  reafonable  perfon,  to 
fuffer  it  to  occupy  any  part  of  his  attention :  my  feeling 
was  pretty  much  the  fame  .with  that  of  Quin  the  player, 
when  a  celebrated  ac^refs  once  ggve  him  a  pluck  by  the 
•  .  ,  .  wig  in  the  Green-room  ;  *  Madam/  faid  he,  r  turning  to 
her,  *  I  would  fpit  in  your  face,  only  that  would  be  tak- 
4  ing  notice  of  you.'  However,  on  further  reflection, 
>and  on  finding  by  the  Speeches  already,  mentioned,  that 
Burkifm  had  made  a  great,  prpgrefe  among  Britifh  States- 
men, I  began  to  perceive,  that  lies,  the  mod  monftrous 
.that  ever  were  invented  refpe&ing  the:Sral;e  apd  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  its  Protectant  inhabitants,  had  gained 
credit  in  England,  with. men  who  had  power  to  dp  infinite 
« mifchief  if  they  were  not  undeceived.  I  therefore  thought 
it  prudent  to  tyafte  a  little  more  paper  and  ink,  even  on 
this  infamous,  malevolent*  anonymous  flandcrer.  But 
my  StriQures  on  his  libel  (hall  be  very  ftiort,  becaufe,  in 
my  Observations  on  the  preceding  Author,  the  reader  will 
find  all  the  pofitions  of  the  Author  of  '  Confederations^  i£c, ' 
fully  refuted. 


This 
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ThU  Writer  introduces  himfelf  to  die  p^Utc  Under  the 
maflt  of  a  violent  partifan  of  the  meafiire  of  an  Incorpor 
rating  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  but  hf  wears 
fc  very  thJp  roafk;  for  through  it  may  be  very  diftin&ly 
feeti  the  envenomed,  enthufiaftic  Irifh  friar,  juft  dif* 
charged  on  the  nation  from  the  mortar  of  a  Spanifti  mo- 
tiaftery:  all  the  acrimony,  aH.the  falfehood*,  allthe  igno- 
rance, all  the  bigotry,  all  the  fury,  in  fhort,  xali  the.  coirt- 
burtiblcs  of  fd  noifome  a  cornpofition !  Me  purfues  the 
following  line  of  attack;  fupporred  by  explofions  of  bombs, 
carcafles,  and  ftink-pots,  on  the  Proteftants  of  Ireland. 


He  gives'  the- titles  of  Englifh  Colonifts,  Planters,  and 
Settlers;  to  the  Irifh  Proteftants  ;  and  that  of  Natives  to 
the  Irifh  Romanics;  and  throughout  aflerts,   that  the 
Proteftants  are  a  Britifh  colofiy,  and  a  handful  only  when 
compared  with  the  natives.     He  ftafes,  '  that  the  Iriftt 
Parliament  is  only   the   representative  of  this;handful 
of  colonifts,  and  not  the  representative  of  the  natives, 
or  of  any  part  of  them  •*  and  ftylefc  it  throughout,  in  de- 
ifioni  '  iht  Parliament  of  Dublin?  Heftates,  that  'there 
are  in  this  Parliament  of*  Dublin  (meaning  the  Houfe  of 
Cornmdns)  one  hundred  and  fixteen  placemen,  ont  of 
three  hundred  of  which  it  confifts ;  and  that  all  its  pro* 
ceedings  are  the  effe&s  of  fear  and  corruption :  that  it 
is  elected  by  Englijbmen^  and  empofedof ' Englijhn*tn%  to  the 
excluflon  of  the  ancient  occupants  of  the  foil?   (See  page  41 ,) 
He  calls  all  Irifh  Proteftants  '  the  Granteesof  Cromwell 
and  William  the  Third,  the  children  of  their  foldiers* 
and  the  heirs  of  their  rapacity.'     He  accufes  thefe  two 
perfonages,  whom  he  infotently  ranks  together,   *  witfy 
the  greatcft   violence  and  exceffes,  and  with  the  ex- 
actions of  the  moft  grievous  fconfifcations  and  forfeitures 

'  from 
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€  from  the  natives,'  (See  page  24.)  He  Gates  the  Pro- 
teftants  of  Ireland  to  be    *  the  mod  wretched/  ill-go- 

*  vern^d,  and  dependent  colony  6n  the  face  of  the  globe/ 
(See  page  14.)     He  defcribes  the  Government  of  Ireland 

*  as  a  perpetual  military  government,   the    Irifli    Pro- 

*  teftants,  as  having  a  trembling  dependance  upon   the 

*  Crown  of  England  for  a  daily  and  precarious  exiftence.* 
(Seepage  5.)  He  thus  paints  the  fitQatioh  and  fenti- 
ment  of  the  Trtlh  Proteflants  and  Romanifts  with-refpeci 
$0  each  other,  when  obferving  on  the  effe&s  of  the  Britifli 
Aft  of  renunciation  of  the  power  of.  legiflating  for  Ire- 
land ia  the  year    1 782  :   *  They  (the  Romanifts)  knew 

*  that  the  reprefentatives  of  a  Proteflant  colony  would 
*,not,  and  could  not  dare  to  truft  the  immenfe  majority  of 
4  their  nation  with  an  equality  of  political-  rights  and  con- 
4  dttion:  they  fa  w  that  what  they  looked  for,  from  the  power 

*  and  magnanimity  of  Britain,  became  hopelcrs  from  the 
4  hands  of  feitlers,  whofe  weaknefa  made  them  jealous  and 
4  afraid.  They  were  too  conscious  of  their  own  Jlrengtfc 
4  too  fond  of  trjeir  title,  to  defire  or  expeS  that  they 
4  fhould  be  ever  trufted  by  an  ufurper  (the  Protectant  Go- 

*  vernment),  whofe  force  they  defpifed,  and  whofe  right 
4  they    Jifputed;    they    felt    themfelves  abandoned  and 

*  turned  over  to  the  generofrty  of  a  handful  of  proprietors; 
4  who  were  too  powerfefs  and  too  timid  to  be  merciful-: 

*  and  if  the  independent  Parliament  had  been  compiled  to 
€  make  the  conceffion,  they  would  have  been  too  fen- 

*  fible  of  the  caufe  from  which  it  fprung,  would  have 

*  called  it  fear,  and  not  liberality,  and  they  would  have 

*  feized  the  proffered  boon,  not  as  fatisfacVion  and  con- 

*  tent,  but  as  ajiep  in  the  ladder  of  their  ambition,  and  am 
4  advanced  pofl  in  the  march  rf, revenge?  (See  pages  51,5*.) 

1* 
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In  th*  very  middle  of  this  torrent  of  abufe  on  the  Pro* 
teftantsand  Parliament  of  Ireland,  and  panegyric  on  the 
Romanifts  ;  this  difplay  of  the  ufurpation,  weaknefs,  and 
timidity  of  the  Proteftants ;  and  of  the  ftrength  and  mag- 
nanimity of  the  Romanifts,  and  juftice  of  their  claims  of 
power,  dominion,  and  excluGve  poffeflion  of  the  kingdom,' 
is  to  be  met  the  following  curious  fentence,  which  I  in- 
fcrt  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  Author's  rnodefty  and  conftftency  r 
4  /  draw  a  veil  over  every  thing  that  can  difgu/i  or  inflamed 
He  then  proceeds  thus  further  to  draw  his  yeil :  *  Though  I 
4  have  beard  the  offer  of  Union  condemned^  and  the  fahation 
4  of  a  few  offer Ud  to  defend  upon  the  extirpation  of  the  ma- 
4  jorhy  :  that  the  Catholics  mujl  he  extinguijhed$  and  put  out  : 
4  that  not  a  Jingle  Rohilla  of  them  all  can  be  left  with  impu- 
4  nity  :  though  I  have  heard  fuch  fanguinary  doflrines pollute 
4  the  walls  of  a  Houfe  of  Parliament?  (See  pages  63*  64.) 

This  Author  then  takes  care  to  diftinguiQi  the  United 
Irifhmen, .  whofe  barbarities  were  too  notorious  to  be 
denied,  or  openly  palliated,  from  the  friih  Romanifts  % 
and  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  United  Irifhmen,  as  dif- 
tin£t  from  the  Romanifts,  the  guilt  of  the,  late  Rebellion  ; 
but  e^en  here  he  cannot  forbear  falling  furtpufly  on  the 
Proteftants  of  Ireland'  for  their  refiftance  to  this  Rebellion, 
.and  their  audacity  in  prefmning  to  defend  their  lives  and 
properties  from  the  Romiih  Rebels,  and  in  attempting  «to 
puniftt  them  for  the  crimes  they  ;had  committed* ;  The 
late  Maffacre  and  Rebellion ,  with  sl\\  due  tendernefs  for 
the  Romifh  infurgents,  he  calls  a  Civil  War,  4 1  confefs/ 
fays  he,  *  I  fear  there  are  among  our  fettlers-  in  Ireland 
4  fome  unrelenting  minds,  who  expe£t  and  prefer  another 
'  conclufion  of  the  conteft,  and  very  different  from  ours. :  " 
*  the  horrible  principle  which  has  been  difclofed  even  in  Eng- 

4  iamd 
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<  latfd  (alluding  to  the  Robilla  principle)  induces  mevefJT 

*  ftrongly  to  apprehend,  that  there  is  no  obflacte  i*  3  part 

*  of  the  Cotony  more  hoftile  and  formidable  to  the  pro- 

*  jeQed  Union,  than  the  hppe*  to  be  enabled,   by  the  amis 

*  afcd  treafore  of  the  mother-country,  to  obtain  fuch  te- 

*  cided  and  definitive  fuccefs  in  the  Civil  War,  as  to  en- 
«  able  their  independent  Parliament  to  attaint  and-  conftf- 

*  cate  the  remaining  part  of  the  property  of  Ireland,   not 
'  «  actually  in  the  occupation  of  that  Colony.'   Then,  after 

exprefling  his  hope,  that  His  Majefty  will  never  give  the 
Royal  aflent  to  bills  for  the  attainder  of  the  Irifli  Rebels, 
or  confifcatiori  of  their  property,  and  confequcntty  that,  if 
vanquifhed,  they  will  efcape  all  puniihment ;  he  proceeds 
thus  further  to  cover  with  his  w*7,  every  thing  that  can 
*  difguft  Irifti  Proteftants,  or  inflame  IrHh  Romanics :  *  If 
'  the  only  obftaele  to  Union  in  the  bofom  of.our  Colony, 
«  is  this  criminal  and  flagitious  hope,  of  deriving  from  oar 

*  victories  an  unjuft  and  miferabte  fuccefs  of  fkvery  and 
f  plunder  ;  I  am  fearful  that  it  is ^Impoflible'   to  aflign, 

*  after  every  allowance  for  paflion  and  for  prejudice* 'a 

*  betted  or  more  pardonable  plea,  for  the  refufal  or  the 
c  fiknee  of  the  Catholic,  Revenge  and  the  hope  of  prey 
4  art  his  undifguifed  motives,  and  he  is  only  fo  far  left  ab- 
4  furd,  or  lefs  guilty  than  the  colonift  I  have  defcribed,  as 
4jbe  btlievts  himfelfto  have  a  right,  according  to  the  doctrines 

*  -of  Impre/cri futility,  to  prjfefs  the  lands  which  no  time,  Ha 
'  4  length  of  pojffffion  can  alienate,  no  dequiefience  transfer.9 

(See  pages  from  63  to  69.) 

Under  pretence  of  condemning  the  infidelity  of  the 
French  Republicans,  he  introduces  a  panegyric  on  the 
iri£h  Romiih  Bilhops ;   defcribing  them,  as  men  of  learn- 

1    ing, 
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ing,  humanity,  end  piety  (page  71):  and  under,  pretence 
of  reconciling  Irifh  Romanifts  to  the  tneafure  qf  an  Union, 
he  takes  an  occafion.of  patting  the.hrgheft  encomiums,  on 
the  whole  party ;  not  forgetting,  by  way  of  praifing  their 
patience  and  forbearance,  to  ftate,  *  that  they  have  been 
4  moft  grievoufly  oppreffed  by  the  Colony  ;  tbat  their  ap- 

*  petite  for  revenge,  and  their  exertions  in  thepurfiiit  of  it 
4  (that  is,  their  Rebellions),  were  juftifiable  ;*  but  then  he 
mttkly  exhorts  them  to  facrifice  their  revenge,  f  becaufe  it 
4  is  almoftfatiatedxxk  feas  of  Civil  blood:  that  a  great  change 

*  is  propounded  to  them,  and  they  are  called  to  the  rights 

*  of  citizenlhip  by  the  proje&ed  Union  ;*  and  pioujfy  alka 
the  clerical  Irifh  Romanift,  *  will  be  defer  to  unfurl  the 
4  f acred  banner  f  and  to  call  back  the  deluded  Rebel  from 

*  the  colours  of  Infidelity  ¥  that  is,  from  his  alliance  with 
France, €  which  nation,'  he  fays,  *  knows  the  cruel  power 

*  of. artifice  and  defign  upon  the  devout  and  agitated  btfom 
4  of  poor  and  bone  ft  ignorance ,  facrificing  all  things,  fuffering 
4  all  things ,  and  daring  all  things,  in  the  caufe  ftippofed  of 
4  Religion/     (See  from  page  7  a  to  76.)     The  author  then  ' 
ftates,  *  that  England  cannot  fupport  her  Colony  in  its  | 

*  prefent  ftate ;  that  it  were  better  for  England,  that  her 

*  Colony  and  the  whole  ifland  of  Ireland  were  precipitated 

*  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  or  blotted  from  the  map,  and 

*  expunged  from  the  lift  of  nations,  than  -that  ihe  fttould 
4  remain  a  diveriion  of  her  power  and  force,  an  arfenal  of 

*  attack  and  injury,  and  a  devouring  gulf  of  her  Mood 
4  and  refources  in  the  prefent  war/  (See  page  79.)  He 
then  afferts,  *  that  there  are  three  millions  of  wretched  no* 
4  tives,   whom  the  Irifli  Proteftant  cannot  opprefs  but  by 

*  the  arms  of  England,  nor  deliver  but  with  his  own 

*  ruin\  (?ee  page  84.)  *  That  the  natives  have  been  always 

*  oppreffed 
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r  opprefled^by  the  Colony,  and  that  -they  have  no  hopes  af 

*  reprieve  and  fafety,  but  in  the  grant  of  Complete  Eman- 
€  cipation  :  that  the  Proteftant  Government  of  Ireland  is 

*  vefted  in  a  reprefentative  body,   the,  majority  of  which 

*  are  placemen  and  afpirants  of  the  Law,  and  «in ji  factious 

*  ariftocracy  which  outweighs  even  corruption.'  t .  (Sep 
pages  88,  89.)  *  That  the  natives  or  Catholics'  (for  he 
fometimes  calls  the  Irifti  Romanifts  by  the  one  name, 
fometimes  by  the  other  ;  but  the  Proteftants  invariably 
Colonifts,  Planters  and  Settlers)  /  cannot  expeft  eman- 
'  Cipation  from  the  Parliament  of  Dublin,  Will  axhandfql 
'  of  men  emancipate  a  multitude?     Will  an  armed   regj- 

.*  ment  liberate  a  dilarmed  boft  ?     It  is  a  myftery.  not  very 

*  profound,   that  Fear  is  a  coward,  that  Weaknefs  cannot 

*  confide,  and  that  Injury  never  pardons/ — *  The  Par- 
/  liament  of  Ireland^  (here  the  Author  nodded,   he  meant 

the  Parliament  of  Dublin),  '.dares  not  fet  him  (the  Ca- 
.'  tholic)  free.     It  is   the  Imperial  Parliament,  it  fc  the 

*  power,  greatnefs,  and  fuperiority  of  England  which  alone 

*  can  break  his  chains,  or  contain  him  in  the  firft  traaf- 

*  ports  of  Liberty.  Will  the  native  refufe  the  boon  (the 
#.  *  Union)  at  the  end  of  fix  centuries  of  calamity,  of  fruit  Ufs 

, '  ft™gglesy  and  tenacious  opprejfion  V  (See  page  91.)  Then 
dill  under'  the  pretence  of  recommending  the  Union,  tie 
proceeds  to  throw  the  covering  of  his  veil  over  every 
thing  that  can  difguft  or  inflame,  by  the  following  in- 
ve&ive  on  the  Colony  :  '  Trie  Union  is  neccflary,  becaufe 

# '  the  alternative  that  remains,    is  fuch  as  nature  (ickens 

*  at,  ashumanity  reje&s,  as  inftind  flies  from,  becaufe 
t *  it  is  rebellion  and  military  government,  becaufe  it  is 
f*  imprifonment,  torture,  and  fudden  execution :  because 

«  it  is  armed  profecutors  and  juries  of  foldiersr  with  their 

*  Serj-eants  learned  in  the  Law  ;   (witty  rogue  f)  '  becaufe  it 

'is 
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**  is  thecurfew  and thepailport  biU;  ^ecAafe  U  ts.  in- 
"*  vafion,  maflacre,  rape,  and  pillage,  and  conflagration,; 
«*  becaufe  it  is  the  wretchedefhand  mqfl:  degrading  cpndi- 
**  tion  of  humanity,  the  mod  dHgufting  feries  of  mifetf 
«  and  guilt;  the  blacked  and  moft  lengthened  fcene  and 
4  pcoceflion  of  crimes  and  foffieringsV  that  ever  humhlai 
*  or  affli&cd  man?    .(See  pages  93,  94.) 

He  then  proceeds  to  date  a  dilemma  to  the  Irifli  Pro- 

teftant :  you  mujl  either  agree  to  m  Union,  sr  grant  Emanci- 

Ration  to  tie  Rmnaniftsy  add  fcows  jhftt  the  laft  horn  will 

^jorc  hiaa  to  death,  thefirftt>iriyflightlywound*him: .«  if 

fays  he,  <  you  determine  on  the  laftmeafure,  you  revive 

*  a  Cathdic  Parliament,  you  are  ruined  if  the -doo&iof 

*  Parliament  are  opened  to  a  Catholic  majority,   if  you 

*  divide  your  power -with  three  millions  of  malcontents.' 
(Seepages  94,  95  )  Admitting  here,  that  though  the  Ro- 
rnanifts  (hail  in  his  fenfe  be  emancipated,  yet  they  .will 

remain  malcontents ;  and  that  if  they  are  admitted  into 
.Parliament,  they  will  foon  form  tbe  majority. 

His  lad  argument  to  induce  Irifli  Romanics  to  agree 
rto  an  Union  is,  that  they  will  be  admitted  to  feats  in  the 
imperial  Pa^^iameu^  that  is,  as  he  exprcflfcs  it,  they  will 
;be  completely  emuncipMted. 

1  have  now  laboured  throygh  rthis  moll  difgufting  per* 
vfcrmance,  and  laid  befote  the  reader  an  epitome  of  the 
<lo&rines  contained  in  Jit  in  the  language  of  the  author. 
•I  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  fhort  remarks  on  it,  juft  to 
|>oint  out  to  the  Britifti  reader  its  fatfehoodsand  abfurdity : 
4o  fliow  that  the  whole  tenor  of  it  militates  againft  its 
yretended .purpofe  \  and  that  the  Author  himfeff  meant  it  as 

x  a-jufti- 
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&  juftificationof  tbc  recent  and  all  former  'Rebellions  gf 
the  Irifh  R0manifts,  of  all  their  maflacres,  robberies,  and 
conflagrations ;  as  a  vehicle  of  all  manner  of  idve&ive  and 
flander  againft  the  Irilh  Proteftants,  and  the  Englifh  Go- 
vernment in  Ireland  ;  and  as  a  provocative  to  the  frifh 
Romanifts  to  recommence  hoftiliries  againft  their  Pro- 
teftant  fellow -fubje&s,  and  ftimulate  them  to  revenge  and 
murder. 

I  will  begin  with  making  an  obfervation  or  two,  on  his 
ftyling  Irifh  Proteftants  Colonifts,  and  Irifti  Romanifts  Na- 
tives. His  firft  view  in  diftinguifhing  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  into  thefe  two  daffes,  was,  that  be  might  indulge 
the  rancour  of  an  Irifh  Romanift  againft  Irifh  Proteftants 
by.  the  more  unbridled  abufe,  from  convidion  that  Eng- 
lifh Proteftants  would  not  attend  patiently  to  fuch  reviling 
'of  jheir  fellow  Proteftants,  under  the  title  of  Proteftants, 
an^  for  no  other  caufe  than  their  being  Proteftants.  The 
Americans,  as  was  the  general  opinion,  had  not  conducted 
themfelvcs  with  gratitude  towards  the  mother  country, 
and  he  hoped  to  divert  the  refentment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  againft  the  American  colonifts  for  their  fe- 
peifion,  on  the  heads  of  the  Irifh  Proteftants;  by  ftyling 
them  Colonifts,  and  reprefenting  that  their  late  partial  re- 
jedion  of  an  Incorporating  Union  with  Great  Britain  was 
a  plain  proof,  tfcat  they  intended  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  American  colonifts,  and  break  off  all'connexFon  witfi 
Great  Britain.  Another  and  his  principal  purpofe  was, 
to  juftify  the  Irifh  rebellions  ancFmatfacree,  and  to  induce 
th^f  Britifh  nation  to  believe,  that  they  were  only  the 
struggles  of  the  oppreflcd  natives  of  Ireland,  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  tyranny  of  a  handful  of  colonifts,  wrong- 
ful intruders  on  their  foil  and  property,  and  rapacious 

plunderers  | 
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jplutfdefers ;  and  thereby  to4nduce  GWat  Britain  to  jtttti 
jthem  in  crufhing  fo  flagitious;  fo  contemptible,  and  lib 
rfeeble  a  band  of  mohopoiifts;  who,  though  unable  to  main- 
tain their  ill-gotten  poffeffions  againft  the  natives,  the  right 
-owners,  without  the  affiftanoe of  Great  Britain ,  yet -had 
-the  audacity  to  rejeft  an  Incorporating  Union*  The 
Writer  knew  that  the  Brkifh>nation  could  not  be  led  into 
-a  co-operation  with  IrUh  Romanifts,  hi  fo  wicked  a  fcbeme 
^s  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Proteftantsof4relanicl,but  by  ar- 
-tifice  and  cunning :  he  hoped  .to  make  fuch  a  fcheme  pa- 
latable, and  to  veil  it  from  the  eyes  of  the  Britiih  nation 
*at  large,  by  the  fubftitution  of  the  words  Natives  and  C*- 
Jo*ifls9  in  the  place  of '  Pqpyi$  zxAProieflanU.   -    * 

That  he  isfhimfelf  an  Irifli  Romanift  is  notorious  from 
-many  paflages  in  his  pamphlet,  though  he  endeavour*, 
•aukwardly,  to  conceal  it ;  as  fbme  of  'his  countrymen  in 
^onverfation  attempt,  ludwroufly  enough,  to  paft  them- 
selves for  natives  of  Britain,  by  an  affe&ed  imitation  of 
-Englifli  provincial  tones,  and  muzzling  the  Irifli  brogue. 
And  one  of  his  main  purpofes  is,  to  excite  the  Iriih  Ro- 
itianifts  to  a  new  rebellion  and  maffacre,  by  describing  the 
Irifli  Protectants  as  a  handful  of.  colonifts,,  outoftib'from 
rtheir  own  country,  and  defperate  adventurers,  the  proper 
objeds  of  the  vengeance  of  the  natives;  -and:this  purpofe 
die  fo  little  conceals,  that  he  has  in  feveral  paflages  repre- , 
Jented,  in  exprefs  terms,  the  propenfity  of  Irifli <ftomani(ls 
.to  revenge^  that  is,  to  rebellion,  as  very  juftifiabte.  If 
the  Britiih  nation  could  be  induced  by  fuch  bafearts  to 
concur  in  the  deftruQiontof  the  Irifli  Proteftaate  (which 
icould  be  effeded  by  the  power. of  Britain  confederated 
jwith  the  mafs  of  Iriih  Romanifts),  this  Writer  w&U>knew, 
$h*t  the  furfc  foundation  .of  BcitUh  influence  and  power 
L  %  in 
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In  Ireland  +oM  fee  aprooted;  and,  is  hewitt'tofe* 
tht  irreconcilable  hoftilky  of  the  frifll  Rorftamfts  to  a 
Prate&ai*  Britiih  Government,  be  was  convinced  th*t 
fuchanereo*  as  tht  deftraction  of  the  IrMH  Pretdfcnts 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  aft  attempt  of  the 
frifli  Romanics  to  feparate  themfelves,  with  the  affiftande 
of  France  {whofe  politics  he  fraudulently  pretends  to 
ftprobate),  from  Great  Britain,  and  to  eftablifh  an  inde- 
pendeftt  Romiih  Republic  in  Ireland  ;  and  I  hav%  already 
flown  that  this  h  the  avowed  intention  of  the  whole 
Romifli  party  in  that  kingdom.  Such  is  the  fraud  of 
diftinguifliing  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  irito  Cifai/ls  and 
Natives,  rather  than  irito  Proltftanu  and  RomMfls  I  I 
will  now  {how  the  faifehood  and  abfnrdity  of  the  diftiac- 
.tiw. 

Geraldus  Cambrenife,  otherwife  Gerald  Barry  (who 
was,  in  the.  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  Biftop  of 
St.  Davids  fa  Wales,  Hiftoriographer  and  Secretary  to 
Henry,  a  man,  for  that  age,  of  great  learning,  attd  the 
perfoc  whom  he  feat  into  Ireland  with  his  fon  John* 
^when  he  created  him  "King  of  Ireland),  Roger  HoVeoVit, 
.Matthew  Paris,  and  all  the  ancient-  Engli(h  historians, 
-agree  in  giving  the  following  account  of  the  icqoififion 
of  Ireland  by  the  Englifh  Monarcbs :  .  In  the  reign  of 
Henry- the  Second,  Ireland  was  divided  into  certain  f*f- 
fragan  tingJoms  (if  I  tmy  fi>  call  them),  fabjeft  to  one 
JHooaPch,  as  principal  King  or  Emperor,  to  whom  the 
other  Kings  paid  much  the  fame  homage  as  the  German 
Elddors  at  prefent  to  his  Imperial  Majefty.  Inteftine 
wars  drove  one  of  thefe  petty  Kings  from  his  own 
country ;  he  fled  into  England,  and  implored  the  afiift- 
nice  of  Henry  to  enable  him  to  regain  his  territories. 

Henry, 
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Henry*  after  fading  fpmo  adyenjwrers  Before  him  to  * 
tfipftoth  the  yay,  went  in*o  Ireland  at  the  bead  of  a  con* 
fidsrgble  *x(ny%  in  tbe  year  1*72,  above  fix  hundred 
'years  agp.  The  Irifli  nation,  worried  by  continual  in- 
te^linr  war>  untverfally  receive^  him  as  a  deliverer.  AU 
the  Reguli  and  Chiefs,  of  the  nation,  with  the  chief 
.Monarch  himfelf,  th*ew  their  crowns  at  his  feet:  they, 
with  the  whole  body^of  the  Biftiops  and  Clergy,  ele&ed 
him  King  or  Lord  of  the  whole  ifland,  and  fwore  alle- 
giance to  him.  He  accepted  the  dominion,  and  agreed 
with  them,  that  they  Jhould  enjoy  the  like  liberties  and  *7n- 
.myw'ties,  and  be  governed  by  the  fame  mild  laws,  both  civil 
ana!  ecclcfajlical,  as  the  people  of  England.  Henry  after- 
wards, in  the  twenty-fifth  y$ar  of  bis  reign,  created  hi» 
fop  John,  under  the  ftyle  and  title  of  Lord  of  Ireland, 
King  of  that  country ;  for  he  thereby  enjoyed  all  manner 
of  kingly  jurifdiction,  pre-eminence,  and  authority. 
Richard  the  Firft,  eldeft  brother  of  John,  afterwards 
died  without  iffue,  on  which  event  John  became  King  <rf 
.  England,  and .  the  fovercignty  of  the  two  nations  be- 
.camc  ajain  veiled  in  the  fame  perfon.  Henry  the  Third* 
fon  of  John,  in  November  1216,  gave  a  Magna  Chart*. 
to  Ireland,  word  for  word  the  fame  as  fliat  which  he 
eight  years  afterwards  granted  to  his  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, fave  the  neceffary  alterations  in  the  names  of  place*. 
By  the  Irifti  Statute  of  the  33d  of  Henry  the  Eighth* 
chap.  1,  the  King's  ftyle  of  Lord  of  Ireland  was  changed 
to  rhat  of  King,  becaufe,  as  the  preamble  recites,  *  tbt 
€  King,  under  the  ftyle  and  title  of  Lord  of  Ireland f,  enjoyed 
'  all  manner  of  kingly  jurifdiftion,  pre-eminence,  and  mim 
'  thority  in  Ireland,  belonging  to  the  imperial  ftaU  and  moh 
€  jefty  of  a  King  ;'  and  fo'  the  King's  ftyle  has  remained 
ever,  ftnee.     Thus  u  is  plain  that  all  the;  inhabitants  ?f 

v  Ireland^ 
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Ireland,  whether  tborigintb,  or  of  Engliffi  race,  dfc* 
fcended  from  anceftors  who  from  time  to  time,  fince 
that  kingdom  was  annexed  to  the  Englifli  Crown,  fettled- 
in  Ireland;  are  ecfually  the  King's  fubje&s,  and  equally 
entitled  to  every  benefit  of  the  Britifli  Constitution,  ex- 
cept fuch  .  of "•  them  as  render  themfelves  liable  to  parti~ 
ctrtar  reftraiim,  by  profeffing  do&rines  inimical  to  ther 
State. 

Mr.  Kioryneux,  in  his  celebrated  '  Start  of '  IreUmit? 
has  the  following  obfervation  on  this  abfurcT  pofition,. 
that  Ireland  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  Britifli  Colony  r. 
€-The  laft  thing  I  (hall  take  notice  of,  that  fome  raife 

*  againft  us,  h,  ttfat  Ireland  is  to  be  looked  upon  only 
** as  a colony  from  England;  and  therefore  as  the  Roman* 

*  colonies  were  fiibje&  to  and  bound  by  the  laws  iqade 
c  by  tKe  Sehate  at  Rome,  fo  ought  Ireland  by  thofe  made 

"* by  the  great  Council  at  Weftminftcr.  Of  all  the  ob* 
€  jeftianS  raifed  againfl'iis,  I*  take  this  to  be  the  moft  e#~ 
rfravagant:  ltfeems  not  to  have  the  leaft  foundation  or 

*  colour  from  reafon  or  record.  Does  it  not  manifeftfy 
c  appear  by  the"  Conftitution  of  Ireland;  that  it  is  a  com- 

*  plete  kingdom  within  itfelf?  Do  not  the  Kings  of 
'  England  bear  the  ftyle  of  Ireland  amongft  the  reft  of 
'  their  kingdoms?     Is  this  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 

*  a  colony  ?     Do*  they  ufe  the  title  of  Kings  of  Virginia*. 

*  New' England; 'of  Maryland  ?     Was  not  Ireland  giveir 

*  by  Henry  the  Second,    in  a  Parlrament  at  Oxford,   to- 

*  his  fon  John,   and  made  thereby  an   abfoloje  kingdom*  * 
rfeparate  and  wholly  independent  on  England,  till  they 

'  both  came  united  again  in  him,  after  the  death  of  his 
c  brother  Richard  without  iffue  ?     Have  not  multitudes  • 
4  oTA&s  of  Parliament,  both   in  England  and  Ireland,. 

•"declared 
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*  declared  Ireland  a  complete  kingdom  ?  *  J»  not  Irtknd 

*  ftykc}  in  them  all,  the  Kingdom  or  Realm  of  Ireland? 
'Do  thefe  names  agree  to  a  colony  ?     H*ve  we. not  a 

*  Parliament  and  Courts  of  Judicature  ?    Do  thefe  things 
'agree  with  a  colony  ?     This,  on  all  hands,*  involves  fo 

*  many  abfurdities,  that  I  think  it  dcferves  nothing  more 

*  of  our  consideration.'  -  See  Molyneux's  State  of  Ireland* 
printed  by  Long,  Dublin,   1749.     P.  52,  53. 

Since  1  have  quoted  this  celebrated  traS,  I  hope  I  fliall 
be  excufed  for  a  (hort  digreffion  here,  to  (how  by  another 
quotation  from  it,  that  Mr.  Molyneux,  the  famous 
champion  for  the  independence  of  the  Irilh  Legiflature 
on  that  of  England,  was  notwithftandirig  a' firm  friend 
to  an  Incorporating  Union  of  the  two  Kingdoms.  In 
page  37  he  has  the  following  paffage,  which  is  fraudu- 
lently omitted  in  a  fubfequent  edition  printed  in  17S2  t 

*  If,  from  thefe  laft>mentioned  records,  it  be  concluded   - 

*  that  the  Parliament  of  England  may  bind  Ireland^  it 
'  rrmft  alfo  be  allowed  that  the  people  of  Ireland  qnght 

.<  to  have  their  Reprefentatives  in  the  Parliament  ©f  feag- 
'  land;  and  this  I  believe  we  would  be  witting  enough 

*  to  embrace,  but  this  is  a  htppintfs  wtcanbatdly  hope  ffr? 
How  fmaU  the  hopes  of  the  Irifh  nation  at  the  tittie 
Mr.  Molyneux  wrote,  were,  of  their  being  admitted  to 
the  benefits  clea/ly  refulting  from  an  Incorporating  Union, 
may  be'conjeSured  horn  what  happened  foott  after  tie  > 
acceflion  of  Queen  Anne.  The  Irifh  Houfe  of  Peers  .at 
that  time  petitioned  the  Crotf h  to  promote  fuch  an  In- 
corporating Union  ;  but  the  Englilh  Minifters  fcornfully 
reje&ed  the  application".  Thank  Heaven  I  found  fenfe 
and  reafon  have  fince.  triujnphed  over  fuch  abfurd  pre* 
judices.  % 
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.    To  return  ftdm  my  digreffidft.    I  trufc  I  have  ctearljr 
ptoved,  *  tkat  the  Irifli  nation  neither  is,  nor  can  be  con* 
fidtred  «s,  a*Britifli  colony;  and  I  have  before,  in  ac- 
counting for  tJie  fangamery  difpfoftfion  of  Irifli  Romanifb 
to  tfteir  Ptoteftaift  feUow-fufcje&s,  (hown,  that  no  fuck 
nHftin^ion  as  tffat  of  Native- and  Colonift  dees  or  can 
fobfift  between  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Ireland ;  and* 
that  the  only  general  diftio&kttt  between*  tbenfr  is,  that  o€^ 
Proteftant  and  Roman  ift,—  a  diffin&ion,  which  I  hoper 
««p4#  be- extinguished  only  by  the  converfion  of  fo  large  » 
^tfttioA  of  our  population  to  the  Proteftant  Faifh;     I  (halt* 
therefore,  in  the  feHowing  remarks  on  this  abominable 
tfhe\y  and  in   ejrtra&mg  and  expelling  the  virus  of' it* 
fuWHtBt*  the  word  ProUftknt  and  Romanift  for  the  word* 
Golcxijt  m&  tfatkrt. 

The  A«th*r,,  wt  the  firft  phice,  dates,  that  the  Irifhr 
Prmefttakt^  when  compared  with  the  Romanifts,  are* but ' 
a  famdftl.     I  have  already  expofed  the  falfity  of  thi* 
,  jf}|tem«ttt,  'both  -art*  nemfber  and  property.     (See  Appen- 
tfte,  No.  i.)    He  affcrt*  that  the  IrMh  Parliament  (called 
by  Win  foeeringty  tWe  ParKament  of  Dubffn)  is  not  ttie- 
HepfcftntetWe  of  the  Nations  but  ef  this*  handful   of 
ftroteftant*.     Irifli1  Romanifts  were  enabled,  by  the  AQ: 
of  17^3,  already  mentioned,  to  vote  at  the  ele&ions  of 
M*mt^r&  of.  ParlfanfenV  and  were  admitted  to  the  ex- 
etcttc  of  that  firanchife  at  the  de&ion  ^of  the  prefent 
Irifli  Commons;     By  the  Britifh  'Confutation,  thte  elec-  ' 
*i<H*  of  the  Commons  is  made  by  the  people  in  propor- 
.  tfon  to  their  property,  not  their  n ambers.    I  have  already 
fhown,  that  of  the  property  of  the  nation;  thirty-nine 
-•  parts  ©t?t  of  forty  ate  in  the  bands>  of  Irifli  Protectants; 
fo  that  if  th#A<a  of  1 793  had  not  pafled,-  and  if  the 
»  prefent 
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pnefent  Commons  bad  been  defied  by  the  Proteftant* 
alone,  it  would  be  a  falsehood  to  ftate,  that  t&ey  were 
not  the  legitimate  Reprefentatives  of  the  People :  they  . 
would  be  the  Representatives  of  thirty-nine  patts  out  of 
forty  of  the  People,  reckoned  by  their  property ;  the 
refraining   fortieth   part   of  the   property  being  in   the  . 
•hands  of  perfons  disqualified  from  voting  by  the  laws  of . 
the  Society,  founded  in  wifdom  arid  juftice.     But  even 
that  fortieth  part  voted  on   the  eledion   of  the   pre- 
fect Reprefentatives.     In  foft,  the  Commons  of  Ireland' 
are  eleded  by  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  property 
of  .the  Irifh  nation,  than  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
by  that  of  the  property  of  the  Britifh  nation,  the  relative 
wealth  arid  population  of  the  two  nations  duly  consi- 
dered :  fo  that  this  Author's  affertion,  that  the  prefent 
Iriih  Commons  are  not  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  Nation 
kt:  general,  but  of  a  frwadful  of  Proteftatits,  is  as  fatfe  at 
moft  of  his  other  affertkm^ 

Further  to  difgrace  and  «viftrjMk«  frilh  -Parliament, 
and  to  excite  and  provoke  Irifh  Romanifts  to  rebellion 
aud  flwurder,  and  with  no  other  poffible  de%n;  he  ftates* 
that, the  Irifli  fJoufo  of  Commons  to  tltSiei  by  EngHfhmny 
and  compoftd  of  Englijbmen,  to  tht  ixclu/ion  of  the  GmitHt 
wcufunts  of  thi  foil.  Here,  not withftanding  his  fljrnTy 
difgutfe,  the  whok  traitorous  Irifli  Ronumift  burfts  forth 
in  full  deformity  I  It  can  be  hardly  alleged  that  fuch 
an  affertion  was  intended  to  provoke,  the  enmity  of  the' 
EngHfh  Nation  againft  the 'Iriih  Parliament.  No,  no: 
it  is  the  true  genuine  fentiment  of  all  Irifli  Romanifts, 
who  call  all  Proteftants.in  their  language  $afon*gbt,  that 
i«,  Engliftimen :  the  Irifli  Parliament  are  Prote/tanto, 
and  therefore,  in  their  vocabulary,  Engli/bmea,     It  is  tfee 

RomUh 
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Rolhifti  war-whoop  in  Ireland  ajjailnft  their  Proteftaflf 
^countrymen:  it  marks  them  out.  for  {laughter,  as  the  cry 
of  Mad  dog!  is  the  fignal  for  the  deftru&ion  of  the  canine 
fpecies.  -It  is  the  very  fame  fentiinent  contained  in  the 
Letter  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  Founder  of  ihe  Society 
of  United  Irifliraen,  and  the  celebrated  Agent  of  the 
Irifh  Rornanifts,  to  hie  affociated  Conf|>irators  in  Belfaft, 
in  the  year  1791.  It  is  as  follows  :  '  We  have  no  nar- 
*  tional  Government :  we  an  ruled  by  Englijhmen^  and  the 
'fervants  of  Englijhmen,  filled,  as  to  commerce  and  pc*- 
c  litics,  with  the  fkort~fighted  and  ignorant  prejudices  of 
'  their  country.'  (See  Appendix,  No.  2,  10  the  Report 
of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons* r798.)  "'••*. 

This  abufe  and  degradation  of  the  Irifh  Parliament 
militate  dire&ly  againft  the  pretended  fcope  of  the  pani* 
phlet,  which  is,  to  induce  the  Iriih  nation  to  agree  to 
an  Incorporating  Union  with  Great  Britain,  and  which 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  lawful  peaceable  way,  not 
otherwife  than  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Parliaments  of 
the  two  countries  in  the  meafare  ;  and  this  Writer  not 
only  infmuates,  but  openly  aflerts  and  pftcflrimv  *h*t  . 
the  Iriftr  Parliament  is  not  the  Reprefentative  of  the  Irifh 
Nation,  that  is,  is  not  a  Parliament,  and  is  therefore 
incompetent  to  contract  or  agree  for  the  Irifh  Nation. 
Here  then  his  mafk  falls  entirely  off,  and  his  true  pufpefe 
•  appears,  which  is,  to  inflame  the  Irifh  Romanics  tfi  rife 
up  againft  and  deftroy  a  band  of  Englifti  Ufurpets,  pre- 
tending to  be  their  Reprefentatives,  and  actually  afluming 
the  government  of  the  country.  He  calls  this  band,  in 
many  places,  Robbers  and  Plunderers  ;  and  tells  the  Irifh 
Raimnifb,  that  the  weafcnefe  of  this-  band  makes  them 

jealous 
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jealous  and  afraid  of  thejn  ;  and  that  they  cannot  expeAr 
lobe  emancipated  of  trufted  by  fuch  Ufurpers,  whofe 
force  they  defpife  v   and  that  the  Irifh  Proleftants  have 
a  trembling  dependanceoo  Great  Britain  for  a  daily. agd 
precarious  exiflence. 

In  the  next  place,  he  takes  care  to  inculcate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  bafenefs  and  corruption  of  this  band  of 
Englifh  Ufurpers,  the  Irifh  Commons  :  he  {tatcs,>witli 
his  accuftomed  diftegard,  and  even  contempt  of  truth, 
that  out  of  the  whole  number,  being  three  hundred, 
there  are  one  hundred  and  fixteen  Placemen,  and  feventy 
Afpirants  of  the  Law.  The  number  of  pra&ifing  Barrifters 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  does  not  amount  to  more  that* 
thirty-five,  including  all  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
and  many  of  thefe  are  Placemen;  and-  there  are  not  more 
Placemen,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  in  the- Irifh' 
Houfe  of  Commons  than  in  the  Brit'rfh.  In  my  \  Anfwer 
•  to  Mr.  Grattan*s  Addrefs  to  the  Citizens  of  Dublin,*  I 
have. fully  difcoffed  thequeftien,  whether  the  conferring 
places  of  trad  and  emolument  on  Members  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  by  the  Crown,  bean  improper  or  jinconftj-  • 
tutional  exercife  of  the  prerogative ;  and  I  truft  I  have 
proved  that  it  is  not:  for  I  have  fhown,  firft,  that  the 
Crown  cannot  fele&  perfons  to  fill  places  of  truft  out 
of  any  other  body  with  fo  much  propriety ;  nay  more, 
that  the  Crown  is  under  the  neceflity  of  employing 
Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  as  its  fervants,  in 
executing  the  public  bufinefs  of  the  nation,  in  preference 
to  the  members  of  any  other  body:  and,  in  the  next 
place,  I  h&ve  fhown,  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  derived  from  the  patronage  of 
fuch  places,  is  a  conftitiuionai  influence;  that  the  frame  of . 

our 
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oqr  Gowain^Bt  could  not  fubfift  without*  j  wui  tfcftt,,irJ 
many.Oafea  of  political  efeonofny,  theory  wioft  b«n*  a 
Utile  to  praQSce.  .But  it  is  wotth  ohferving,  hoar  in- 
confident  this  Author's  accufation  of  corruption  agaiaft 
the  IrKh  Uoufe  of  Commons  is,  with  that  part  of  fts 
condud  which  he  pretends  has  raifed  all  his  indignation 
againft  u ;  that  is,  its  rejeQian  of  the  proposal  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  of  an  Incorporating  Union  of  the 

>  two  nations,  notwithstanding  this  propofal  was  fripperted 
15  the  Irife  Houfe  of  Commons  l?y  the  whple  weight 

4  and  influence  of  tjrae  Adminiftratyon,    %&$  by  fevgrai  ho- 

-  neft  and  able  Senators,  who  were  not  Piagefnefi  ;*  yet  it 
was  rejeQed.     It   was   fupoorted  by   ©ae:  opposed  .VP& 

I  eight   Members  only.     What  became  tfrew  of  tije,one 

4  hundred  and  fifteen   Placemen?.    It  is  plain  -that   t}ie 

.  alleged    corruption  pf  the  Members  of  -th^t  Hou/c*  by 

the  difprtfrjoo  of  places  amopg  ,them>  bad  cot  ih^-^tGt 

•of  warping  them  to  vote  {contrary  to  their  opqniorjs*^;  In 

truth,  the  uwafure  was  too  precipitately,  urged ;  due  ^me 

was  not  afforded  for  the  cool  and  feriops  confideparion  of 

-  tht  great  and  fubftantial.  mwt  of  (b  &npon*flf  a  project ; 
it  was  vety  improvio>fltly  fought  to  be  carried  ky  a  coup 
4*  main  :  but  I  tiuft  and  firmly  txpe&  that  tbe  rqeafqre 
will  taeet  with  a  very'  different  reception  in  the  enfoing 
feffion  ;  and  that  time  and  refle&ion,  and  the  good  feffe 
of  the  Commons,  though  indignant  at  the  upjuft  accusa- 
tion of  corruption,  will  e^furc  its  fiKcefs,  •     - 

The  author's  next  abufe  of  the  Irift  Prottftaju*,  as 
grantees  of  Cromwell  and  Willie  the  Third>  as  the 
children  of  their  foldiers  and  the  heirs  of  their  rapacity, 
again  betrays  the  Irish  Romanift,  whole  heart  is.  goaded 
by  the  aftrum  of  revenge.     As  ite  firft  effufioa  of  £is 

rancour. 
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rancour,  be  places  our  Hloftrious  Deliverer,  in  part  th* 
Founder,  or  at  lead  the  Re'ftorer,  of  our  preient  glorious 
Conftrtution,  in  the  fame  rank  with  the  defperate  Regi- 
cide. Next  he  vents  his  ahufe  on  aail  Irifti  Proteftajite, 
Rating  them  to  be  the  children  of  the  folders  of  thefe 
two  Commanders,  and  the  heirs  of  their  rapacity.  He 
reprobates  all  the  forfeitures  and  conizations  of  the  lijfk 
Traitors,  which  took  place  after  the  ffepprtflion  of  two 
Itffli  Rebellions ;  the  one  in  the  reign  of  King  Charlet 
ihe  Firft,  the  other  in  that  of.  Willi  am  ard  Mary. 
Thefe  forfeitures  and  confifcations  *re  the  conftant 
theroes  of  abufive  Romifti  declamation  in  Ireland.  The 
whole  party  load  the  memory  of  Crorhwell,  as  well  as 
*>f  King  WiH'wm,  with  every  fpecies  of  vituperation; 
this  ffarTuig  cur,  therefore,  only  runs  on  tire  trail  of  hi* 
growling  precursors,  and  joins  in  the  conftant  cry  of  hit 
own  pack,  when  he  opens  again  ft  the  Regicide  and  the 
Monarch;  but  it  is  not  improper  10  examine  the  grounds 
pf  his  acrimonious  complaints. 

The  Englifli  Monarchs,  fucceffors  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, inherited  great  dominions  in  France.  The  main- 
tenance of  their  power  on  the  continent  engrafted,  their 
attention,  drained  their  treafures,  and  found  conftant 
employment  for  their  armies.  Hence  the  Government 
of  Ireland,  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  much.ne* 
glcfied.  'The  Irifti  natives,-  feared  at  the  dawn*  of 
civilization,  preferred  the  gloom  of  their  own  forefta 
and  ftioraftes  to  the  funftvine  of  cultivation  and  im- 
provement. The  great  Englifti  Lords,  .who  became 
entitled  to  vaft  tra&s  of ,  land  in  Ireland,  fucji  a3 
the' Earl  of  Chepftow,  other  wife  Strongbow,  wrkvby 
jnarriage  with  the  only  daughter  and  child  of  the  pro- 
vincial 
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vmcial  Xing  of  Leinfter,  acquired  vaft  poffeflions  in  that 
province,  did  not  take  the  proper  care  to  improve  the 
cduntry.  They  brought  over  with  them  to  Ireland  many 
of  their  friends  and  vaflals :  they  by  degrees  mixed  with 
the  native  frifli,  and  adopted  their  barbarous  cuftoms. 
When  the  great  civil  war  broke  out  in  England  between 
the  Houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  moft  of  the  chiefs 
bf  the  great  Englifli  families  in  Ireland  joined  the  con- 
tending parries,  and  went  over  to  England  witH  their 
vaflals  and  -  retainers.  The  barbarous'  Irifh  joined  the 
degenerate  Englifli  mixed  with  them,  took*  the  advantage  of 
the  weaknefs  of  the  Government,  the  natural  effeft  of  the 
migration  of  its  fupporters:  they  rebelled,  and  feized  on 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  kingdom,  which  continued 
in  alawiefs  barbarous  ftate  till  the  acceffion  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Tin*' great  Princefs,  after  a  long  and-cx- 
penfive  war,  reduced  to  obedience'  all  the  IrUh  Ribeb, 
but  died  before  fce  could  reapthe  harveft  of  her  vi&ories. 
Her  fucceffor,  James  the  Firft,  laboured  with  great  ac- 
tivity and  zeal  on  the  fettlement  and  civilization  of  the 
vfittAt  kingdom.  He  divided  the  lands  forfeited  by  Re- 
bcfiton,  m  fome  places  into  three  parts;  two  of  which 
jKirts  he  diftributed  among  the  ancient  poffeflbrs,  whether 
native  Irilh  or  degenerate  Englifli;  the  remaining  third 
he  beftowed  on  new  fetders  from  Scotland  and  England, 
tn  other  places,  he  diftributed  half  of  thefe  lands  to  the 
old  poffeflbrs,  the  other  half  to  new  fettters.  tje  divided 
fuch  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  had,  in  the  manner  before 
mentioned,  been  feized  on  and  occupied  by  the  natives 
and  degenerate  Englifli,  into  counties!,  In  thefe  new,  or 
rather  revived  counties,  he  ere&ed  towns  and  created 
boroughs :  he  inftituted  a  regular  Parliament,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  which  were  eleSed 

by 
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*  by  the  old  poffeffars  and  the  new  fettler*  without  dijr 
ttndion,  in  proportion  to  their  properties,  throughout 
the  whole  nation.  Roman ifls  and  Proteftants  fat  indis- 
criminately in  the  Houfes  of  Lords  and  Commons.  None 
were  excluded  by  any  Teft  Oaths  whatfoever :,  the  only 
oath  required  was  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  Every  me*- 
fure  which  human  wifdom  could  devife  was  purfued,  at 
well  in  the  reign  of  James  as  in  that  of  his  fucceflbr 
Charles,  to  civilize  and  improve  the  country.  The  in- 
habitants, without  diftin&ion,  were  .invited  to  all  the 
comforts  and  all  the  benefits  of  civilization  and  a  well- 
regulated  Government.  The  natiojp  affumed  a  different 
appearance  f  rorn  that  it  had  worn;  for  a  feries  of  ages ; 
and  a  complete  fufioji  of  all  descriptions  of  Irifti  inha- 
bitants would  have  been  then  effe&ed  with  rapidity, 
were  it  not  for  the  unhappy  differeaces,  on  the  fcore  of 
Rgljgion.  The  intolerant,  unfocial  do&rines  of  Po- 
pery, irreconcilable  to  the  -Projteftant  inftjtutions,  had 
taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  from  thence  fprung  the  rpoft  barbarous 
and  mod  upprovoked  Rebellion  of  Irifti  Romanifts  re- 
corded in  hiftory.  This  Rebellion,  which  broke  out  in 
the  year  1641,  cannot  be  palliated,  as  an  Infurre&ion  of 
opprefled  Natives  againft  ufurpi  ng.  Colon  ifts ;'  for  the  beft 
disciplined,  beft  provided,  and  mod  numerous  army  of 
the  Infurgents,  was  compofed  of  the  inhabitants  of  thfc 
English  Pale ;  a  part  of  Ireland  which  was  peopled  by 
Engli.lh  fettlers,  who  for  ages  before  had  continued 
faithful  to  the  Englifh  Crown,  and  till  that  period  had 
never  intermixed  by  marriage,  or  any  fort  of  connexion, 
with  the  native  Iriih.  It"  was  commanded  by  General 
Preflon,  brother  of  the  then  Lord  Gormanftown.  It 
was  an  avowed  Rebellion  of  Irifli  Rornanifh,  undertaken 
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by  them  for  the'  purpofe  of  efctirpatitig  fcifli  Proteftantt 
of  all  <kfcriptioti6,  and  fevering  themfelves  from  Eng- 
land, at  that  time  di (traded  by  civil  commotions.  The 
Rebels  in  Munfter  were  commanded  by 'Lord  Moitnt- 
garret,  and  other  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  all,  ormoft 
of  them,  of  the  old  Englift  race.  During  the  firft  year 
of  this  Rebellion,  the  Rebels  murdered,  at  the  loweft 
calculation,  near  forty  thoufand  Irifli  Protectants,  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  cold  blood :.  many .  of  them 
they  put  to  death  by  the  rnoft<excruciatfng  tortures.  Such 
of  the  Protectants  as  efcaped  from  the  firft  expbfion  of 
the  Rebellion,  which  burft  fuddenly  and  unexpe&edly 
^  iifce  a  thunder-tftorm  on  their  heads,  flew  to  arms ;  and 
for  a  fpace  of  ten  years  and  upwards,  with  very  little 
aififtance  from  England,  maintained  a  cruel  and  deftruo- 
tive,  though  unequal  war,  with  the  Rebels,  and  protected 
the  furviving  Loyalty  of  the  nation,  as  well  from  the 
-Republican  Fanatics  of  that  age,  as  from  thefe  Roroiffi 
Traitors,  who  frequently,  in  the  courfe  of  the  Rebellion, 
joined  the  Republicans,  and  invariably  adopted  fuch 
meafures  as >  they  thought  would  molt  conduce  to  their 
ends, — the  Eftabliihroent  of  Popery,  the  Extirpation  of 
Protectants,  and  the  Separation  of  Ireland  from  the  Bri- 
ttfh  Crown.  At  one  period  of  this  Rebellion,  the  chief 
Traitors  propofed  a  treaty  with  the  then  Marquis,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Orraond,  the  King's  Lieutenant  in  Ire- 
land; to  which  propofal  he  was  obliged,  by  the  neceflity 
of  His  Majefty's  affairs,  tp  accede.  The  treaty  was 
concluded,  and  the  Marquis,  with  a  part  of  the  Royal 
Army,  was  inveigled  by  the  Rebels  to  Kilkenny,  the 
place  of  meeting  of  what  they  (tykd  the  General  Af- 
fembly  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  much  of  the  feme 
nature  with  the  late  Romifli  Convention  which  aflerabled 
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in  Dublin.  The  Rebel*  mod  perfiqjtoufly,  At  the.  inftauc* 
of  the  Pope's  Nuncio,,  broke  the  treaty  ;  aqd  two  of 
their  armies,  commanded  by  Generals  Prefton ;  and 
O^Neil,  marched  to  furprife  the  Marquis,  to  intercept 
htm  in  his  retreat  to  Dublin,  and  to  cut  off  his  troops. 
They  were  very  near  fucceeding  in  their  enterprife,  the 
Marquis  efcaping  with  great  difficulty.  .  In  Ihort,  they 
contributed  full  as  much  as  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  to  the 
final  fuccefs   of  the   Republicans    in  England,   and  the 

.  fubverfion  ,of  the  Monarchy.  But  the  Almighty  faw 
their  wickednefs  and  perfidy,  and  punifhed  them  By  the 
hands  of  their  own  aflbciates  in  rebellion  and  murder. 
The  Englifh  Republicans,  having  made  themfclves  me- 
ters of  England,  fent  over  an  army  under  Cromwell  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience,  riot  to  their  lawful  Sovereign* 
but  to  the  newly-ereffced  Englifti  Republic ;  and    to  re- 

..venge  the  blqod  of  the  Proteftants  of  Ireland  fo  inhu- 
manly fpHled  by  them.  In  one  fhort,  campaign  the  com- 
pletely routed  and  difperfed  their  murdering,  daftardly 
bands.  Such  of1  theni  as  efcaped  the  fword,  he  drove 
out  of  the  nation  or  Hanged,  parcelled  out  their  landed 
property,  juftly  forfeited  by  their  Rebellion,  among  the 
furviving  Irifh  Proteftants,  _  who  had  been  robbed  by 
them  ;  his  own  officers  and  foldiers,  iri  lieu  of  their,  pay  % 
and  men  who  had  fubfcribed  large  funis  of  money  to 
defray  the  expenfes  of  his  expedition,  who  were  ftyled 
Adventurers.  On  the  reflbration  of  Monarchy,  this 
divifion  of  the  lands  fo  juftly  forfeited  to  the  Crown  was 
revifed,  and  its  juftice  and  propriety  ftri6Uy  examined 
and  inquired  into,  bv  Commiflloners  duly  appointed  for 
that  purpofe.  In  every  cafe  in  Whic*h  it  appeared  that 
the  land*  of  an  innocent  j>erf6n  were/Cortiprifced  in  the 
divifiQn,  they  were  reftdfed.'to  him  of  his  heir  j  and  the 
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pcrfon  in  confequenccdifpofTcffed  was^awarjlcd  a.cpmpen~ 
fation,  called  a  Reprifal ;  and  the  titles  of  all  to  the  lands- 
juftly  forfeited  were  eftabltfhed  and  confirmed  by  two* 
Ads  of  the  Irifli  Parliament^  entitled,  the  A£ts  of  Settle- 
ment and  Explanation. 

The  complaint  of  this  Romifli.  Writer  of  the  confifca- 
tions  by  King  William  is  (till  more  unjuft.  The  Irifl* 
Romanifts,  after  uie  acceffion  ,pf  William  and  Maryy 
rpfe  in  rebellion  in  a  mafs.  Their  .views  were  the  very 
fame  as  in  the  Rebellion  of  164^ — the  eftablifbraent  o£ 
Pope.ry,  and  Separation  from  England..  Their  apparent 
.attachment  to  King  James  the  Second  arofe  from  inter- 
efted  views  :  they  hoped  by  his  means  to  procure  power- 
ful affiftance  from  the  Court  of  France,  and  they  coo-  ' 
fidered  him  only  as  an .  engine  auxiliary  to  their  reaf 
defigns.  When  that  Rebellion  was  .finally  fupprefled 
by  the  furrender  of  Limerick  in  the  year  1691,  one  of 
the  conditions  ftipulated  on  behalf  of  the  Romanifts  was„ 
that  fuch  of  them  as  chofe  to  remain  in  their  own  coun- 
try, .  rather  than  repair  to  France  and  enter  into  the- 
feryice  of  that  hoflile  nation,  fhould,  pn  their  taking 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  King  William  and  Qyeeti 
Mary,  preferve  ;their  eftates  difcharged  of  forfeiture  and 
confifcation  on  account  of  their  .rebellion.  A  few  of 
them  chofe  to  ftay  at  home,  and  they  preferred  their 
eftates :  the  reft  went  to  France,,  and  thereby  voluntarily 
fubmitted  their  eftates  to  forfeiture  ;  which  eftates  were 
afterwards  partly  fold  for  the  public  benefit,  and  partly 
granted  by  jhe  Crown  to  perfon»  who  had  loyally  ferved 
|.t  jn  fuch  critical  times.  The  complaints,  therefore,  of 
„this  Romifti  Writer,  of  the  forfeitures  and  confifcation*  # 
in  the  tinges  of  Cromwell  and  King  William,  .amount  u> 

thi&f 
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4  fhft  ; :  thit  ;(A&i6nftfckthn^itii  forfeittif c  of  th*1  prdperty 
'*>f:  RtfMh,'tIfe  tiidft  fimgtithafy  aAd  barbarous  whole 
"crimes'-evfer  blotfdd:aiitf  defaced  thfc  page  6f  hiftory,  arc 
^ftjtfft;  amoiifct  tt>  rdbbefy  and  plunder,  exercifed'  by 
fapaCitius  ufut{>ers,  though1  warranted  by  the  known  law 
Of  the  land  in  all1  ages;  and  cbnfequently  that  the  law  of 
the  lattd  warrants  and1  patrorirzes  robbery,  plunder,  and 
rapacity';  and  "that  sill  Toy al.  fiibj^&s  are  robbers  and 
^plunderers..  And  in  conformity  with  this  doQfine,  he 
'proceeds  to  reprobate  all  puniflirrient  of  the  lafe  Irifli 
-Rebels  by  confifcation  and  forfeiture. 

'This  ttomifh  Writer  aflerts,  that  Irifli  Proteftants  have 

^a  trembling  dcpendance  on  the  Englifti  nation  for  their 
eliftence  ;   and  dwells  6n  their  weaknefs,  timidity,  and 

'cruelty,  and  on  the  iirefiftibte  tlrength,  numbers,  "and 
courage  of  the  prefent  race  of  "  In th  Romanifls^  witri 
exultation  and   delight ;    intimating,   that  if  the  Englifll 

nation  will  remain  neuter,  the  Irilh  Romanifls  will- 
inftantly  extirpate  the  Irilh  Proteftants,  who  at  prefent, 

*by  the  aid  of  England,  keep  them  in  chains.  It  is  there- 
fore proper  to  examine  whether  Irifli  Romanifls  be  in  :a 

•ftate  of  oppreflion  and  flavery,  and  kept  in  chains  by  their 

"Proreftaht  countrymen.  By  the  laws  of  'Ireland  at  pre- 
fent, the  Romanifls  enjoy  more  real  political  liberty,  and 
better  fecurity  for  their  livfcs  and  properties,  than  the 

Tttoft  favoured  fubjeds  of  any  foreign  State  in  the  known 
world.  They  eleft  their  Reprefentatives  in  Parliament ; 
in  which  Parliament,   together   with  the  fang,  the  fii- 

-preme  authority  of  the  State  is  vefted;  they  have  the 
tehefit  of  a  constitutional  Jury  to  try  atl  queftions  which 
•sffe£t  their  livfcs  or  properties*,  they  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  A&  as  much  as  Prdtejhmts ;  they 
M  a  have 
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have  a  (hare  in  the  Magiftracy ;  they  are  Grand  Jurors  ;; 
they  can  acquire,  and  difpofe  of  their  properties,  real 
and  perfona],  as  freely  a*  Ppoteftants ;  they  enjoy  su 
complete  toleration  in  Religion;  the  Law  and  the  Army 
are  open  to  them ;  and  they  are  on  a  perfeS  equality 
with  all  His  Majefty's  other  fubje&s,  except  that  their 
own  refufal  to  take  the  Teft  Oaths  excludes  them  fron> 
feats  in  Parliament,  and  from  about  thirty  of  the  great 
offices  of  the  State.  (See  all  the  prefent  incapacities  of 
Iri(h  Romanics,  particularly  fpecified  in  the  9th  fe&ion- 
of  the  ASt  of  the  33d  year  of  His  prefent  Majefty,  en- 
titled, «  An  Ad  for  the  Relief  of  His  Majefty's  Popiflt 
<  or  Roman  Catholic  Subje&s  of  Ireland.'  Appendix, 
No.  2.).  Such  are  the  chains  and  fetters  in  which  their 
Proteftant  countrymen  bind  Irifli  Romanics !  and  fuch  i* 
the  flavery  fo  pathetically  deplored  by  this  Writer,  and 
others  of  his  perfuafion!  „ 

The  flrength  and  puiffatice*  of  Irifli  Rbtninifts  have- 
been  put  to  the  trial  in  their  late  Rebellion.  They  were 
vanquiftied  and  completely  fubdued  by  the  Proteftant  . 
power  of  the  nation,  without  any  afliftance  from  Eng- 
t  land,  in  the  courfe  of  about  Ji*  weeks.  The  Marquis 
Cornwallis,  as  before  obfcrved,  had  no  part  of  the  merit 
of  quelling  the  Rebellion :  it  was  tffeQually  cruflied  by 
the  meafures  taken  by  his  predeceflbr,:  before  he  had  time 
in  any  manner  to  interfere.  It  is  true,  foroe  part  of  the 
routed  Rebels  took  (belter,  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland, 
in  the  mountain*  of  Wicklow,  and  from  thence  made 
incurfions,  in  detached  gangs  of  banditti,  into  the  coun- 
ties of  Kildare  and  Meath ;  but  they  were  hunted  like 
wild  beaib  by  the  Proteftant  Yeomanry,  and  would  have 
been  all  flain   or   hanged,  were  it  not  for  the  roercrfiil 
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interpofition  of  the  Marquis.  Immediately  after  his 
*  arrival  in  Ireland,  he  publifhed  a  Proclamation  of  In- 
demnity t6  fach  of  thcfe  Rebels  as  would  fubmit,  and 
iurrender  their  arms.  His  Generals  reftrained  the  efforts 
of  the  Yeomanry,  incenfed  againft  tlie  Rebels  for  the 
Daughter  of  their  relations  and  friends,  and  the  wafte  of 
their  property.  At  'the  time  this  Proclamation  was  iffued, 
the  Rebellion,  as  to  any  effe&s  to  be  dreaded  from  it  of 
important  damage  to  the  nation  in  general,  was  crufhed  ; 
and  the  routed  Traitors,  bopelefs,  without  refource  or 
means  of  efficient  refiftance,  juftly  expe&ed  the  puhifh- 
ment  due  to  their  horrible  crimes  ;  which  the  Marquis, 
following  the  di&ates  (as  I  fuppofe)  of  his  own  cle- 
mency, or  perhaps  by  orders  from  England,  remitted. 

Two  of  his  Generals  were  employed  to  fuppreft  the 
only  confiderable  body  of  this  fcattered  Banditti,  which 
remained  together  in  jh^ftfb'untains  of  Wicklow  :  they 
were  moftly  Murderers,  Robbers,  and  Defperadoes, 
hopelefs  of  pardon  ;  fomeof  them  Deferters  from  differ- 
ent Regiments  of  Militia.  A  Gentleman  of  the  county 
conduced  tKefe  Generals  and  their  forces  to  a  certain 
part  of  the  mountains,  the  rendezvous  of  thefe  j*fl*flin3, 
where  they  might  have  deftroyed  the  whole  gang, 
amounting  to  about  fix  hundred ;  but  thefe  Commanders 
declined  to  attack  them,  declaring  fhey  were  unwilling 
to  lhed  the  blood  of  the  poor  wretches.  They  therefore 
thought  it  prudent  to  coax  them  into  fubmiflion  ;  for 
which  purpofe  they  difpatched  two .  Romilh  Priefts  to 
them,  loaded  with  the  Proclamations  of  Indemnity.; 
they  colleSed  as  many  country  Girls  as  they  could  pro-? 
cure ;  they  hired  a  number  of  Irifh  Pipers ;  they  pro- 
vided hoglheads  of  whifkey,  fet  the  Pipers  playing,  and  . 
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tbf  Girls  dancing,,  which  foJeJigbtaJ  the  ^ucdereq^jtha* 
many  of  them  came  in,  gays  jip,  their.  p&«v  paftoofc.of 
the  feftivity,.  and  departed  wyh.  plenty  of  w.tyfli$y  ii% 
their  ftqmachs,  aojd  prpte&iona  4in  theijc  poplff  tpr  Thj; 
clemency  of  the. Marquis  and, hU  General^  was^cele-.  • 
brated  in  all,  the  Rpmtfh  Newfpape/a.,ofj  the., city,  oj; 
Dublin;  his  praifes  jvere  wafted  to  London  j  the  Cpu; 
per,  the  Morning,  CJitonicle,  <&£.  re-e<;hoe4  jheia;  thp 
wholer  Opposition,  in.  England  frpm  top,  to,  bottom, 

F«t»i  flalhing  Bentleys  dowq  to  piddling  Tibbakfo, 

rung,  the  changes  on  his  liberality,  his  mercy,  his  cte- 
jto^ncy,  his  wifdom,  &c. :  and  well  they  might;  for  the, 
Marquis  arrive^  in  Ireland  in  the  very  nick  of  time4  to 
refcue  their  party  there  from  final  extindipn.  In  fliort, 
in  refpeQ  to.  the  Irifh  Rebels,  th.econdi*&  of  the  Mar- 
quis has  beep  marjked  wijh  conceffion,  conciliation,,  an^ 
pardon,  not,  with  warlike  hoftjjity;  for  expiring  Re^el? 
lion  did  not  demand  the  exertion  of  his  militaryjtalejnjSj, 
and  he  difdained  to  trample,  upon  prpftra^e  Traitors.  U. 
is  my  feryent  wilh,  my  constant  ..prayer,  that  the  mercy 
thus  extepded  to  thefe  Rpmifti  Infurgents  may  incline, 
♦  their  hearts  to  peace  and  loyalty,  and  majte  themunderr 
(land,  that  they  live  under  and  are  prote&edlby  a  Govern- 
ment the  mjideft  upon  earth,  which  wilhej  not  to 
inflift  the  puniuSmejits  due,  tq.  their  primes,  buf  rather, 
that  they  (hould  repent,  and  enjoy  the  aMrjforts  of  peace,,, 
and  fecurUy  under  thefrpte&ion  of.  laws,,  to  wjii^h,  ,ajl . 
the  members  of  the  community  are  equaljy  fubje^ 

The,  Marquis  Cprnwallis  certainly  merits  trie,  .tribute, 

of  jufl:  praife  from  all  ;the  loyal  fubjeQs  ©f  His.  Majp% 

in  Irelarjd?  for  the  powerful  exertions  of  his-  military 

''♦       -  fkill, 
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fEll*  in  putting  the  kingdom  into  the.  mod  complete 
ilate  of  defence  again  ft  the  invafion  of  the  foreign 
*nemy,  with  which  it  is. threatened.  Every  branch  of 
military  fervice  has  been  attended  to  by  him .  with  the 
utmoft  care  and  zeal :  the  troops  have  been  ftationedTo 
judicioufly.  in  cantonments,  that  a  ftreng  body  can  be 
afiembled  with  greajt  expedition  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
<dom,  againft  which  the  Enemy  may  point  his  attack} 
the  Cavalry,  Infantry,  and  Artillery,  Regulars  and  Mi-. 
litia,  are  perfectly  well  equipped  and  provided,  .  and  the 
Yeomanry  well  armed  and  trained,  and  ready  for  acYioa 
at  the  fhqrteft  notice-;  the  whole  nation  wears  a. mili- 
tary afpefib,  and  its  force  is  To.  combined  and  regulated 
by  the  (kilful  arrangements  of  the  Marquis,  that  it  may 
bid  defiance  to  an  infinitely  more  formidable  force  than 
its  foreign  enemies  are  able  to  bring  againft  it  j  and 
internal  tranquillity  is  re-eftabliflied,  at  Uajl  for  tht 
ptefent. 

The  weaknefs  and  timidity  of  the  Irifli  Proteftants  are 
the  next  themes  of  this  Romn-h  Decfaimer ;  according 
to  him,  their  weaknefs  makes  them  timid,  their  timidity 
cruel.  Of  the  vaunts  of  the  ftrength,  numbers,  and  wealth 
of  Irifl/ Romanifts '"I  have  already  expofed  the  falfity; 
-as  well  by  the  event  of  the  late  Rebellion,  as  by  a 
fair  calculation  of  -their'  real  numbers  and  wealth.  The 
fame  arguments  and  calculation  prove  the  real  ftrength, 
numbers,  and  wealth  of  Irifli  -Proteftants.  Itruft  that 
in  the  late  Rebellion,  as  well  as  on  all  former  occafions, 
Irilh  Proteftants  have  plainly  difproved  the  charge  of 
,  timidity.  The  cruelty  this  Author  chargesjipon  them,  is, 
that  they  cruelly  refufed  to.  grant^  what  he  calls  Eman- 
cipation,  to  their  Rbmilh  fcllow-fubje&s :   that  is,  it  is 

a  great 
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ft  great  cruelty  in  Irifli  Proteftants  to  rtfufe  to  deliver  ihfc 
Sovereignty  of  the  State  into  the  hands  of  Irifli  Rxh 
jnanifts ;  and  this  cruelty  arifes  from  cowardice ;  for 
Irifli  Proteftants  are  afraid  to  do  fo,  If  fuch  be  cruelty 
arid  cowardice,  I  hope  fuch  will  for  ever  be  imputable 
to  Irifh  Proteftants:  may  they  always  be  afraid  to  de- 
liver the  State  into  the  power  of  its  enemies !  and  may 
they  always  cruelly  refufe  to  betray  the  Conftitution! 
it  i$  the  fame  cruelty  "and  cowardice  a  man  is  guilty  of, 
**  who  tells  a  gang  of  robbers,  '  Do  not  attempt  to  come 

*  into  my  houfe,  for  if  you  make  fuch  attempt,  I  and 
f  my  fervants  ^will  refift,  and  perhaps  kill  you ;  I  will 

*  not  truft  you  in  my  houfe,  keep  at  the  putfide.*  Such 
a  man  certainly  is  afraid  to  let  them  into  his  houfe,  and 
threatens  to  kill  them  if  they  attempt  to  force  an  en- 
trance :  is  he  therefpre  guilty  of  cowardice  and  cruelty  ? 

But  one  argument  remains  dempnflrattve  of  th$  real 
ftrength  of  Irifli  Proteftants :  they  h*ve  raifed  during 
this  war,  in  which  their,  connexion ,  with  Great  Britain 
has.  involved  them,  immenfe  fums  for  tiie  fervice  of  the 
^Empire  in.  general,  and  for  the  profecutipn  of  -the  war. 
That  Irifli  Parliament,  which  this  Writer  vilifies  and 
traduces,  as  trite  Reprefentaitves  pf  a  handful  of  Pro- 
teflants  and  Englifhmen,  has.  raifed  in  this  year  feven 
millipns  fterling  for  the  public  fervice,  though  the  na- 
tion was  in,  that  year  weakened  by  the  Rebellion  of  Irifli 
Romanifts ;  of  which  great  furq  one  part  out  of  forty 
only  was,  or  could  be  paid  by  Irifli  Romaoifts :  fome 
part  of  that  money,  it  is  true,  has  been  borrowed  in 
England,  but  on  the  credit  and  fecurity  pf  the  Irifh 
Funds ;  both  principal  and  intereft  are  to.  be  paid  by 
Ireland.     All  the  Englifli  Militia,  who,  on  the  breaking 

out 
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out  of  the  Rebellion,  fo  gallantly  volunteered  for  the 
affiftance  of  then*  brethren  the  Proteftants  of  Ireland,  as 
well  againfl  their  foreign  as  domeflic  enemies,  were  paid, 
after  they  arrived  in  Ireland,  out  of  the  Irifli  Treafury 
and  Irifh  Funds.  Are  the  Irifli  Proteftants  then  fo 
weak,  a§  to  be  the  obje&s  of  deHfion  and  contempt  to 
this  Romifh  Writer  and  his  affociates  ?  And  is  Ireland  * 
only  a  diverjion  of  the.  power  and  force,  an  arfenal  of  at" 
tack  and  injury, '  and  a  devouring  gulf  of  the  blood  and  re*  S 

fiurees  of  England  in  the  prefent  war,  as  this  Romifh 
Writer  afferts  ?  The  revenues  of  Pru  ilia,  one  of  the 
moft  potent  European  StatA,  do  not  amount  yearly  to 
fix  millions  fterling.  Ireland,  by  the  efforts  of  her 
Proteftant  Parliament  and  population,  has  contributed 
feven  millions  in  the  lafl:  year,  and  in  the  preceding 
year,  five  millions,  to  the  fupport  of  the  war,  and  has  ^ 

not  coft  Great  Britain  a  fixpence  for  her  defence.  It  is 
true  the  Britifh  Fleet  and  Bfitifh  Militia  have  flown  to 
her  fupport,  when  threatened  with  invafion  by  the  com- 
mon enemy  :  buf  Ireland  has  paid  the  Britifh  Militia  for 
their  affiftance.  And  has  not  Great  Britain  employed 
her  fleets  afid  armies  for  the  fupport  of  her  allies  in  the 
prefent  war,  and  even  paid  the  troops  of  her  allies  for  _ 
fighting  in  their  own  defence  ?\  And  is  (he  not  bound  I*** 
to  give  greater  affiftance  to  Ireland,  a  part  of  the  Bri- 
tifh Empire,  to  defend  her  againft  the  common  enemy, 
than  to  foreign  nations  her  allies?  This  Writer  fays, 
it  would  be  better  for  Great  Britain,  that  Ireland  were 
blotted  from  the  lift  of  nations,  and  funk  in  the  fea,  than 
that  jhe  Jhould  remain  a  diverjion  of  her  arms  in  the  pre- 
fent war.  M$y  not  the  fame  be  faid  with  equal  juftice 
of  any  part  of  Great  Britain  itfelf,  if  threatened  with 
»n  attack  by  the  enemy  ;  of  Yorklhire,  of  Scotland,   for 

inftance?. 
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inftance  ?  Ireland  is  in  hQt  as  much  a  part  of  the  Bri- 
ti(h  European  Empire,  as  either  of  the  countries  men- 
tioned, and  her  fubj  ligation  by  the  enemy  would  be  as 
injurious  to  that  Empire,  and  fo  would  her  lots,  by  im- 
merfion  in  the  ocean. 

Tne  complaints  of  this  Libeller,  of  a  criminal  negle 6t 
of  the,  natives  of  Ireland  by  the  Engl ifli  nation,  and 
that  the  barbarity  of  thefe  natives  is  juftly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  this  negleft,  are  utterly  unfounded:  ever  fince 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft,  as 
long  as  the  diftin&ion  of  Native  and  Colonift,  or  rather 
New  Settler,  remained  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
the  attention  of  the  Englifh'  Monarch s,  and  their  Mini- 
fters  in  Ireland,  was  uniformly  directed  to  the  encou- 
ragement and  civilization  of  the '  natives  ;  and  Jto  the 
abolition  of  all  diftin&ions  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  Their,  benevolent  intentions  have  been 
counteracted  only,  by  the  intolerant  fpirit  of  Popery, 
inceffantly  operating  as  an  effectual  barrier  againft  har- 
mony and  union,  .as  I  have  already  proved. 

This  Author's  praifes  of  the  Romifli  titular  Bilhops  in 
Ireland,  of  their  learning,  humanity ,  and  piety ;  of  all 
which,  accomplishments, ,  I  prefume  he  means  to  offer 
Hufley,  the  titular  Bifhop  of  Waterfopd,  as  a  ftiining 
example  ;  his  advice  to  them,  to  unfurl  their  Sacred  Ban- 
ners;  his  fuggeftion  of  the  doctrine  of  Imprefcriptibility, 
of  which  he  hints  a  feeble  difapprobation  only,  accord- 
ing to  which  Irifh  Romanifts,  or,  as  he  .calls  them,  Na- 
tives, have  a  right  to  the  pojpjfton  of  all  the  lands  of  the 
nation,  which  no  time,  no  length  of  psffeffion  can  alienate  \ 
and    his   frequent  introduction  of  the  eternal  principles 
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&  rwikge  of  the  Irifiw  Romamfts  againA  Irifti  PYo* 
l/eftants;  all;  all  proclaim  htm  .an  inveterate  Irifh  Ro- 
rmuuft ;  and  his  folly  us.  well  as  impudence  in  attempting 
jto  .aflame  th«  maifc  of  an  Englifhman. 

I  /hall  now  clofe  my  observations  on  this  anonymous 
flaftderer  and  his 'libel,  with  the-  fum  of  his  arguments, 
jo -induce  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  to  confent  to  an 
Union  with' Great  Britain;  from  which  it  will  clearly 
appear,  that  his  real  defign  was  directly  contrary  to  his 
profefled  one ;  and  was  to  promote  the  Reparation  of 
Ireland : from  Great  Britain,,  by  {Simulating  the  Irifh 
Rpmafuft*  to  a  Rebellion  ;  and  by  fowing  the  feeds  of 
/iiflentipn  -between  the  Englifh  and  Irifh  Proteftants; 
•  and.  thereby  depriving,  the  latter  of.  all  afliftance  from' 
Crreat  JBritain,  if  npt  entering  its  hoftility  agatnft  them, 

His  argument  to  ths  Irifh  Proteftants  to  induce  them 
to  content  \o.  an  .Union,  is.  as  follows:  *  You,  the  Irifh' 
f  Proteftants,  are  the  bafeft,  mod  tyrannical,  moft' 
f  cowardly,  moft.  cruel  race  of  mortals  on  the  earth; 
£  you  are.  as.  weak*  as  you  are  cowardly  :   we,  the  Engiifli 

*  Proteftants*  confider  you  in  this  light  \  we  deleft  your 
f  crimes ;  you,  are  murderers  and  robbers,  you  trannot 
f  exift  but  by  Our  fayouf  and  protection.  Give  your- 
f  felve$  up  directly  into  our  hands  without  referve  ;  if 
f  yc%u  do  not,  the  defendants  of  thofe  you  have  mur- 

*  dered,  an*J  robbed  wiil  quickly   deftroy  you  ;  not  with-* 

*  flanding  you  are  (b  infamous  a  race,  and  that  We  hav$ 
f  (o  thorough  a  contempt  for  you,  we  will  confer  on 
f  yoy  a  perfect:  equality  with  ourfelves ;  and  we,  the 
f  bravest,  the  richeft,  and  the- moft  honourable  people 
f  oft  the  paiih,  will  afibciate    with  you  on'p?rle&  terms 

'of 
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4  of    equality.      Robbers,     murderers,  -and     daftardly 

*  wretches  as  you  are,  you  (hall  become  our  companions 
'  and  our  friends ;  we  will  treat  you  exactly  as  brethren  ; 
'  you  (hall  (hare  all  our  advantages  and  all  our  fortunes.' 
In  fhort,  the  means  by  which  he  propofes  to  reconcile 
Irifl^  Proteftants  to  an  Union  with  Great  Britain,  are, 
in  the  cfcara&er  of  an  Englishman',  to  load  them  with 
every  fpecies  of'  abufe,  (lander,  and  calumny,  and 
brand  them  with  every  crime  which  candebafe  humanity. 
Very  conciliating  means  truly  ! 

His  arguments  to  induce  Irifh  Romanics  to  agree  to 
an  Union  with  Great  Britain  are :  «  You,  the  natives  of 

*  Ireland,  have  been  bafely  and  wickedly  tyrannized  over 
'  by   the    Englifli   nation  for  fix  centuries  part,  as  your 

*  confidential  agent  Mr.  Tone  has  already  told  you. 'The 

*  Englifli  have  robbed  you  of  your  lands,  they  have  reduced 
c  you  to  a  (late  of  barbarous  flavery :  they  govern  you  at 
«  prefent  by  a  gang  of  corrupt  fub-tyrants,  whom  theyftyle 
'  a  Parliament,  ekftedby  Englijhmen,  and  compoftd  of  Eng- 

*  Ufhmen^  to  the  exclufion  of  you  the  ancient  occupants  of  the  foil: 
c  thefe  fub-tyrants  are  the  Reprefentatives  of  a  handful 

*  only  of  Englifhmen,  their  fellow-tyrants  in  your  coun* 

*  try  of  Ireland  :  ydu  are  fully  able  to  deftroy  them,  for 

*  they  are  weak  and  timid.  You  are  juftiy  entitled *tf  all 
'  the  lands  now  pojTeffed  by  thtmyfor  no  length  of  time  can 
c  warrant  their  retention  of  them.  You  have  endufa^Jix' 
f  centuries  of  calamity*  of fruitlefs  Jlruggle*  and  0tacieus  of- 
€  preffton.     Great  Britain,  employed  fuMy  in  the  prefent 

*  war  "with  France,  is  unable  to  protect  her  colony  ofmur- 
'  dtrer s  ana*  robbers.  N$w  is  your  time  for  (baking  off  the 
'  Englifli  yoke.  You  have  mutnge  to  gatify,  and  the 
1  recovery  of  your  property  will  be  your  reward  $  thede- 

(  ftru&ion 
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'  ffru£tfon  ofthe  Englifli  invaders  will  be  thecertain  cod- 
c  fequence  of  your  attempt  to  (hake  off  yo*ir  chains.  J 
€ -lately  heard  a  propofat  made  in  the  Britijh  Parliament  ut- 
€  terly  to  extirpate  you!  not  to  leave  a  Rohilla  (that  is,  a- 
4  Tribe)  of  you  living  !  The  Engliihare  Heretics,  with 
'  whom  it  would  be  impious  for  you  by  the  principles  of 
'  your  holy  Religion,  to  **flbciate,  or  fraternize.    Your 

*  Bifliops  are  men  of  the  greateft  piety,  humanity,  and 
'  learning,  particularly  the  Right  Reverend  Father  Huffey, 
€  your  Bifhop  of  Waterford  :  you  have  all  read  his  pious 

*  Paftoral  Letter,  fully  dating  your  opprejjion  by  a  handful 
4  of  Heretics,  not  a  tenth,  nay  not  an  hundredth  part  of  you 
€  in    number.      Unfurl    your   facred   banners,    as    your 

*  brethren  the  late  fupprefled  Irifh   martyrs'  did;  they 

*  marched  under  facred  green  banners,  witfi  a  white  crofs 

*  and  reverfed  crown  floating  in  the  midfl: :    you  ought  to 

*  have  all  joined  in  that  holy  war,  though  you  dicj  not, 
'  fropn  ail  ill- grounded  timidity  j  consequently  the  ftere- 

*  tics  were  victorious.  Yet  I  advife  you  to  forget  your 
4  revenge,  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  recovering  your  lands, 

*  and  to  give  yourfelves  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifb 

*  Heretics  by  agreeing  to  an  Incorporating  Union  with 

*  Great  Britain  "I* 

How  far  fuch  arguments  are  likely  to  fucceed  with 
Irifh  Romanifts  in  promoting  an  Union ;  and  how  far 
the  Author  intended  they  ihould  fucceed,  I  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader. 

-v 

I  ihall  now  proceed,  purfuant  to  my  original  purpofe, 

•  to   make  a  few  fhort  remarks  on  fome  pamphlets  which 

have  been  publifhed  in  England,  on  the  fubjeft  of  an 

Incorporating  Union,  as  the  fubftance  of  Speeches  made 

in 
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in  both  Houfes  of  the  Britirti  Parliament,  by  men  of  great 
rank,  and  in  high  offices  in  Brirain.  My  remarks  (hall 
be  confined  to  fuch  parts  of.  their  Speeches,  as  refete  to 
the  two  great  clafles  of  Irifli  population,  to  wit,  thofe  of 
Proteftants  and  Romanics. 

Obfcrva-  J  wi|j  begin  with  a  pamphlet  entitled,  €  The  Speech  af 

tions  on  a  .  / 

♦  pamphlet,     *  Lord  Minto  in  the  Hmfe  of  Lords,  April   1 1 ,    1 799/ 

•^The  '       becaufe  his  Lordihip  has  confumed  fixteen  pages,  beginning 

Speech  of    at  page  66y  and  ending  with  page  82,   in  arguir^  for  the 

to,  in  the     rtght,   as  he  ftyles  it,  of  Irijh  Rwianifts  to  political  equality 

Lor*  °f  Wlth  Irifi  ProU/iants-  Ke  fy*-3  their  excltifion  from 
April  11,  Parliament,  and  from  about  thirty  of  the  greac  offices  of 
*799'  the  State,  fuch  as  thole  of  Viceroy,  of  Lord  Chancellor,  of 

Judges,  and   of  General  in  Chief,   &c.  the  prefent  hurni- 
1  Hating  and  degrading  exclujion  of  the  Catholic  part   of  the 

Jrijhnation  ;  throughout  ftyling  Iri(h  Romanics,  Catholics^ 
not\Romanifts,  or  Roman  Carbolics,  excluding  Proteft- 
ants from  all  title  to  Catholicity*,  though  Chriftians :  ,he  ftates 
himfelf  to  be  a  worm  friend  to  the  meafure  of  an  Union* 
principally  on  account  of  its  meliorating  the  condition, 
and  extinguishing  the  difcon tents  of  a.great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  by  providing  for  the  yuft  claims 
of  the  Catholic  Irijh,  by  an  explicit  article  of  the  treaty  it- 
felf  And  he  ftates  a  very  curious  dilemma,  entirely 
founded  on  the  ajfumed  pojition*  that  Irifh  Romanifts  have 
ajuft  right  to  political  equality  with  Proteftants  ;  which  af- 
fumption  his  Lordfhip,  who  feems  to  be  an  expert  lo- 
gician, muft  know  to  be  petitto  principii.  The  dilemma 
is  thus :  *  Proteftant  afcendancy  in  Ireland  cannot  be  fup- 
*  ported  without  derogating  from  what  may  appear  to.be 
€  a  natural  right  of  the  Catholic  :'  (in  many  other  place* 
he  pofitively  aflerts  it  to  be  his  right.)     '  Catholics  caw- 

*  not 
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*  not  be  fupported  in  their  claim  of  equality,  without 

*  transferring  to  them  that  afceridancy,  which  equality  o( 

*  rights  muft  draw  to  the  larger   body ;  this  mud  ex-- 

*  pofe  the  Proteftants  to  danger,  who  ought   to  be  pro- 

*  te&ed  :  and  Ireland 'in  its  prefent  fituation  will  be 
'  gored  by  one  or  other  of  the  horns  of  this  dilemma/ 
He  ftyles  the  Irifti  Proteftant  afcendancy  a  **  monopoly  op- 
c  pofed   to  common  right,   that   is,  to   the   right   of  Ro- 

*  manifts  to  political  equality.'  His  Lordfhip,  .being 
aware  of  His  Majefty's  Coronation  Oath,  and  the  Treaty 
of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland  ;  of  both  which 
he  was  too  cautious  in  direct  terms  to  recommend  the 
violation  ;  expreffes  himfelf  thus  :  *  I  do  not  fee  how 
'  the  jus  tertiif  as  it  may  be  called,  of  England,  can 
'  affect  the  relative  claims  of  thefe   two   lri(J\  nations 

'  (Proteftants  and  Romanifts),  or  of  thefe  two  parts  of  ' 
€  the  Irifh  nation ;  and  therefore  I  might  have  thought 

*  it  difficult  to  affign  a  fufficieut  reafon,  to  preclude  His 

*  Majefty,    as    fovereign   of   Ireland,    from,  concurring 

*  with  his  lrifli  Parliament,  or  even  from  exerting,  in 
€  every  lawful  way,    bis  legitimate  powers,  in  promoting 

*  fuch  meafures  as  might  be  calculated  to  place  every  clafs 

*  of  his  Irifh   fubje&s  on  an  equal    footing  as  to  civil 

*  rights,  and  confolidate  thefe  two  hoftile  nations  into 
'  one  peaceable  and  united  family^  All  this  cautious,  cir- 
cumlocutory, wheedling  argument  is  ufed  by  his  Lord- 
(hip,  to  infinuate,  that  England  has  no  intereft  in  fup- 
poi  ting  the  Irifti  Proteftants  ;  and  that  the  Coronation 
Oath,  and  the  Treaty  of  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland,  ought  not  to  preclude  the  adoption  of  meafures 
tending  to  the  fubverfion  of  the    prefent  Proteftant  efta- 

'Wiihment  in  Ireland,    Kis  Lord(hip  proposes  two  methods 
of  effecting  this:  one  through  tKc  medium  of  the  lrilh  Par- 
liament; 
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liament ;  the  other,  through  that  of  the  King's  pnrogativi  t 
and  I  wifli  hid  Lordfhip  had  condefcended  to  explain,  by 
what  lawful   exertion  of   the   King's   prerogative,  f  the 
ads  requiring  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  to  be  taken,  and 
the  Declaration  again  ft  P#pery  to  be  repeated  and  fub- 
fcribed,  by  all  Members  of  both  Houfcs  of  Parliament, 
and  by  all  the  great  officers  of  the  State,  can  be  difperifed 
with,    or  how  thefe  A£h  can   be   repealed  or  altered, 
except  by  Parliament.     The  reje&ion  of  this  Oath  and 
Declaration  by  Romanifts,  is  the  only  bar  to  their  being 
on  an  exa&  level  with  Proteftants  as   to  all  civil  rights  : 
what  then  can  be  his  Lord  (hip's  meaning  in  infinuating 
that  Romanifts  may  be  put  on  an  exa&  level  with  Pro- 
teftants, by  His  Majefty's  exerting  in  every  lawful   way 
his  legitimate  powers,  as  contra-diftinguifhed  from  his 
concurrence  with  his  Parliament  ?     Does  he  mean   to 
infinuate  that  His  Majefty  poflefles  a  legitimate  power  to 
difpenfe    with  the   provifions  of  Ads   of   Parliament  ? 
And   if  he  does  not,   I  hope  his  Lordfhip  will  take  an 
occafion  of  explaining  this  paflage  for  the  fatisfa£tion  as 
well  of  Irifh  as  of  Englifh, Proteftants. 

His  Lordflrip   proceeds  to  argue,   '  I   cannot  admit 
'  the  afcendancy  of  one  part  of  a  nation  over  another 

*  part  of  the  fame  nation,    to    the  extent,   and  to  the 

*  purpofe  claimed  in  Ireland  (that  is,  the  exclufion  of 
«  Romanifts  from  feats  in  Parliament,  and  from  the 
'  great  offices  of  the  State,  by  the  obligation  of  the  Ads 

*  enjoining  the  taking  of  the  Oath'  of  Supremacy  and 

*  the  repeating  and  figning  the  Declaration),  as  capable  of 

*  affurriing    any   character    deferving    the   denomination 

*  of  right  ;  that  which  is  wrong  on  one  fide,  canoor, 
f  intelligibly  to  me^  become  a  right  in  the  other  :  wrong 

'  it 
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*  »is  net  la  taateriabof  Whioh«  it  fcppdateflbffibW  to  cow- 
«  ftru6i  right.    TheVirtucs  qP  poffeffion,  prescription, 

*  or  any  other  limitation  of  tin*e>  which  are  fuppofed  id  J 
€  cure  die  vices- of  a-  bad  title,  as*  hot  at  all  applicable 

*  to  the  eafe  of  perpetually  fubftftiugf,  and  as  it  werb 

*  renovating  wrongs  efpecialiy  fuch  as  afre&  the  poli- 
tical rights  of  g*eat  numbers ot  rtei;  infteadof  con- 
c  vertinjj  right  into  wrong*  they  onl£  improve  and  for*' 

*  tify  the  tklo  of  thoftfwho  fuffier,  tbfliafce  pfF  the  in* 
* ,  jury  on*  the  fivft  opp'orUmity  that  offers.'  His  Lord*4* 
fhip  then  ftat*s>  «  that  the  Catholics  6f  Ireland  not  only; 
c  claim-  a  participation*  in  efoil  franchifes  enjoyed*  b£; 
c  theii*  Pr.oteftant  couiitrymejiy but  they  fbfier  data? 
4  on  the  property  of  ProteflfcntSy  the  prefent  pofieffiotf 

*  of  which  they  tre^t  as*  mere  usurpations  He  thei* 
gives  a- flings  in  the  trtkf  French  tafte,  againft  the  af  w 
pk4fcgcb*r*&e»  of  *lH2livnhi&  a»  Kft  wfes  obliged  to* 
B^wrf  that  fttGh'  Was  tkd  ehdrtfftffr  of  the  Romiflt 
Church;  With  a  good  deal  of  caution  he  infirmates* 
that  tkfks-to  lands*  or  any,  thirig  elfek  by  pvefmptiofttf 
ere  fitfttbe  beft  $  and  thfct dPtidfcs*  of  IrtfWFjoteftaiife* 
either  to  afeendancy  iri^  pbta&ai  porter,  or  tcv  pmperty* 
are  byf  prtfcriptiom  Thte  firfl"  he/abfolutdjh  condenuw* 
as  contitojatibns  of  vfrrong;  with'  rented;  to*  the  other* 
&K  titles  to  lmidi^ppopertyy  hfeoidy  <  &rft*fla&>  mi 

Notoithrtaniding'aU  tWs^TguWtttfdr  thfe^ftice  of  thd 
claims  of  IriflvRoniaiiift^tb' political  etyuaKty,,  arid  after" 
dating, c  that  their  psefp<&  of  djDtwiiifl^itby  the  Treaty 

*  of  tJnioii-)>e  ween  Groae  Britem  and Ireland;-!?  hifrpria* 
;c  ripal  re&foa  for  approving  that  meafurc  >*$&  afcotf  difi* 
'  tfrgplfl*w&tte  twc>  d^ 

N  «'  maniftr 
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€  maniftsby  an  Eaft  Indian  term  of  different  cafls :  and 
€  ftating,  that  they  are  inflamed  againft  eaeh  other  by 
c  mutual  hatred,  whofe  motives  are  irreconcilable,  its 
c  character  bitter,  malignant,  and  implacable  ;  that  the 
€  fovereign  caft  of  Irifhmen  (that  is,  Proteftants)  claim 
«.  their  favereignty  as  of  right,  and  ground  it  on  an  old 
c-  title  of  conquejly  confirmed,  as  they  contend,  by  poffeffion, 
c  acquiescence,  and  prejeriptim  :*  and  after  drawing  all 
this  picture  of  the  ftate  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  middle  of 
all  his  laboured  argument  of  the  right  of  Irifli  Romanifta 
to  political  equality,  his  Lordfhip  makes  the  following  in- 
genuous confeifion :  c  I  certainly  pretend  to  no  credit  on 

*  fuch  points  from  perjonal  knowledge or  inquiry.  I  fhould 

*  wifh,  therefore,  to  qualify  any  thing  that  may  appear 
«•  rafh  or  peremptory ,in  what  I  hazard  on  fuch  a  fubjeft, 
«  by  avowing  tha,t  degree  of  diffidence  in  my  own  view*, 
«  which  inay  be  thought  becoming  with  regard  to  fads, 
€t  M'hich  though  attefted,  I  think,  iatisfa&brily  by  others, 
\  have  not  fallen  under  my  own  observation/  It  is  fin- 
cerely  to  be  wifhed,  that  his  Lordfhipy  confeffitfg  his  oWn 
want  of  kndwledgie  of  the  fubje&,  had  been  lefs  rafirand 
peremptory &xtd  had  not  hazarded  fo  much  on  the  ftate  of 
Ireland,-  and  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  claims  of  Irilh  Ro- 
jnariifts  to  political  equality  (though,  as  his  Lordfhip  ex- 
^reffes  hitorf elf,  he  could  not  help  JympatUzing  with  them,  and 
confequently  with  all  the  members  of  Oppofifcion  bothiif 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  with  all  the  Jacobins  in 
bdth  kingdoms;  who  have  repeatedly  proclaimed  a  fimilar 
fyiripathy),  becaufe  his  Lordfliip  being  a  great  diplomatic 
character,  and  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Brkifli  Go- 
vernment,does  no  fmall  mifchief  to  that  very  Government, 
in  advancingand  openly  patronizing  principles  fubverfiv^, 
not  only  of  the  Irilh  Confthution>*tf/  of  the  BriUfli  aifoM 
i.  .  *  '•-  I  hope 
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I « hope"  to  make  evident,  and  that  too  without  any.  necef- 
fity  whatfocver  for  the  promulgation  of  fuch  doctrines  ; 
which,  fo  far  from  being  favourable  to  an  Incorporating 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  tend  to  render  the 
accomplishment  of  that  great  meafure  more  difficult,  per- 
haps impracticable  :  and  it  is  the  more  to  be  lamented* 
when  itisconlidered,  that  the  meafure  can  befupported 
by  irrefragable  arguments  of  fignal  public  advantage, 
without  retorting  to  fuch  fallacious  and  pernicious  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines.  . 

.  I  have  been  caligent  in  my  inquiries  respecting  Lord 
Minto,  as  I  have  not  the  honour  of  the  flighted  perfonal 
acquaintance  with  his  Lordfliip.  From  the  information 
I  have  received,.  I  find  .that  he  is  a  Scotch  gentleman  of 
family,  and  before  his  advancement  to  the  Peerage,  he  waa 
known  by  the  name  and  title  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Bart* 
auid  had  been  foe  a  time  Viceroy  of  Corfica  :  he  had  con* 
tra&ed  a  great-intimacy  w\th  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  the 
great  Irilhapoftle  of  Popery  already  mentioned.  He  ap- 
pears by  the  pamphlet  I  am  now.  commenting  upon,  to  be 
4  perijon.pf  learning  and  fagacity ;  his  abilities  ftand  con-* 
feffed  by  his  being  injxufted  by  the  Britifli  t  Government 
with  the  execution  of  commiffions  of  the  grciteft  im- 
portance, and  with  the  moft  honourable  embaf&es  :  hi* 
fcr^ices.to  his  King  and  Country  have  raifed  him  to  the 
Britifli  Peerage.  In  this  .pamphlet-  he  has  collected  the 
moll  powerful  arguments,  which  have  been  urged,  either 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  in  favour  of  an  Incorporating 
Union  of  the  two  countries,  and  difpofed  them  in  admi- 
rable order,:  though  little  is  urged  in  it,  which  had  not 
been  already  laid  before  thepublic ;  yet  the  arguments  are 
digefted  in  fo  pexfpicuous  and  connected  a  feries,  ancLlif- 
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pored  .of  with  fo  niuch  judgrttfnt,  thtff  it  mafybtffeitf  t* 
comprize  iri  itfelf  all  the  merit  of  all  preceding  publica* 
tipns  on  the  fubj£# :  I  think  it  a  very  valuable  perform- 
ance. With  thefe  ideas  of  it,  T  felt  great  pain  on  reading 
the  paffages  I  have  quoted.  The  rank  arid  ability  of  the 
writer,  and  the  excellent  reafoning  contained  in  the  other 
parts  of  it,  rendered  a  refutation  of  thefe  exceptidnable 
paragraphs  and  their  dbftrines  a  work  of  imperious  ne- 
ceflity.  Such  are  my  onlyfeafon,  and  myonlyefccufe, 
for  entering  the  lifts  of  argument  with- fo  great  and  fo 
refpe&able  a  chara&er  as  his  Lordfhip,  though  I  am  as 
lincere  a  friend  to  the  meafufe  of  an  Incorporating  Unida 
as  his  Lordfhip.  ♦• 

All  his  Lordfhip's  arguments  in  favoiir  of  theclkimsof 
thelrifh  Romanics  to  political  equality  arefotS|£4d'6n 
this  one  pofitjon,  that  they  are  enthkdto  that  eqiutlhfby^ 
common  right.  Common  riglit,  in  the  ufuafa^ceptatteir 
of  the  word,  means  the  comfiion  law^  of  the  Iaiid :  but  I- 
perfgine  his  Lofdffiip  means  it  in?  £  mbte  extended  fdftfey 
and  that  he  means  a  rigttfourided  on  the  itfmuttfoldfutes' 
«if  reafpn  .and  juftice.  I f  this  pofitioii'  ii  oVfef  ttlf  fted,  hi* 
Lordfhip's  whole  argument  falls  with' it:  it  therefore  de- 
mands examination.  The  right^  of  n&nkind  ill  political 
focteies  are  twofold,  natural  an'd  pblificfcf :  die  fit R  arc' 
born  with  a  man,  lie  fcecomes  giitftf eii*  to  thetri  the  SB* 
ment  of  his  birth  ;  tut  as  mauris  a  fodftl  'inithal,  and'  a* 
the  human  race  cannot  fubfift  but  in  fociety,  he  becomes? 
entitled  to  them  with  this  limitation,  that  the  enj'oyftt^ntJ 
of  them  is  to  be  regulated  by  that1  fociety  of  which  he  H 
born  a  member,  whilrf  he  continues  brie  of 'tfttf  fbcfety." 
The  fociety  may  eftablifh  certain  rules  for  its  6wtf  jfte- 
fervation,  and  without  which  it  cannot  fubJiftj  ieftrwtomg 

and 
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imd>modifying  thefull,ejcei;cife  of  what  gre-called  natural 
;  rights*  in  cafes  where  the  full  exercife.of  natural  rights 
would  endanger  the  (e^ifterice  pr^quifity  Qf  the  fociety  ; 
and  regulations. for  the. fecure  enjoyment  qf.natural  rights 
.thus  modified.    To  tbefeiruks  and  regulations  all  mem- 
bers of  all  political  focieties  jnuft  fufcmit ;  and  all  the  be- 
nefits men  enjoy  under  thefe  l^ws.are  th^ir  political  sights. 
In  fa&,  mankind'sjpolitiQal  *ights,,a*e( their  natural  rights 
modified,  and  their.qnjoymcjnt  fecund,  by  the  laws  of 
fociety.   Natural  rights  aire  .immutable ;  modifications  of 
th$m  by  thelawsof  fociety  ar,e  .yar^qus,  in,  the  various  fo- 
.eietjes  Qf  .mankind  on.tfye  face  of  ^he^globe  ;  and  hence 
they  are  iftyled, political  rights  as.diftinguifhed  from  na- 
tural.   The  laws  of  each  fociety  have  been  originally 
.  fr^med.on.theconfentof  the.majoriQr  pf  the  cpmmujrity, 
^either^cit  or ^xprefs :  g^qraiacquiefceqcejimplies  tacit 
.  cqnfefit:  .^flmicompAft, #s  is  the.cafe  in  fqme  fQcieties* 
is  e*pr,e{s  qoitfent*  Thefe  rvtfes  have  t)een  altered .  in  fo*    x 
:  pieties  at.  times  by  .tyranny  a^d  tuf urpat  jon.    In  the  3ri* 
<tifhJSmpire,,the  comxnqn  ^w/is  th^t.fyftem  of  If  w  which 
is  eftabdi(h^d.by.ta(;it,confent.fpr  j»g$s :  t|ie  ftatute  law  is 
that  fyftem  oftaw  which,  isieftablvfhed,  by  cogfent  or,agree* 
mcnt  of  the  members.   Jn  great  or  even  Qonfider$>le  em* 
_pires  or.gqve^ip^nte^it^uttcirly  ,ippr^aic^ble  tp.<;olleft 
the,  opinions  ofallthcmSml^rs.pf.4hefQc|ety^Hsnby  t|\e 
pqll,  on  any,publie4fl<*fti*e :  fu<^fJU^tteRipt^puldltend 
tp.inevit^ble  cqjifufion^d  diiToln4qn.pf  &e  fafcty ;  ,^- 
?t*ufe  the5great f^af§ of  th$JR$qR}ei|irall States,  fi^rifting 
fby  bpdily  J^aur^re.igRqr.aai^rid  in^^yei^ge^eral  gf 
fawuflg  coijieft , ppifupnis ,qn  jgreatand jnpjn^itoijSjppJi- 
,tjcal.que(l}c|fls.  fiy  the^iM(h,Cpf\ftitutipn^gei>crally  ag4 
.defervedjy.efteemed  tfce.very  egqjMje^pf  jppli^al  wif(4oni, 
jthe  vmetUpd,pf  ^p^ftyg.  tlw  opiftfqpMf  due  majority  $f 
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the  nation*  for  the  purppfe  of  ena&ing  new  laws,  or  al-> 

tering  or  abrogating  the  old  ones,  is  partly  by  the  votes  of 

the  majority  of  a  certain  clafs  of  great  and  diftinguiflied 

perfonages  eminent  for  their  dignity  and  property :   bat 

chiefly  by  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  Reprefentatives 

chofcn  by  the  people,  and  aflembled  in  general  Council  «r 

Parliament :  thefe  Reprefentativcs3though  they  reprefent 

the  whole  body  or  mafs  of  the  people,  yet  are  not  elected 

by  the  majority  of  votes  of  the  people  of  "each  diftrift 

Reckoned  by  the  poll,   but  by  their  property :  and  one 

twentieth  part  of  the  people  at  large  are  not  qualified,  by; 

their  property,  to  vote  at  the  ele&ions  of  their  Repre7  • 

fentatives  in  Parliament  either  in  England  or  Ireland. 

What  Lord  Minto  ftyles  the  fovereignty  of  the  Pro7 
Jeftants  in  Ireland  over  the  Irifh  Romanifts  confifts  in  this ; 
that  Proteftants  are  capable  of  fitting  in  Parliament,  and 
of  filling  about  thirty  of  the  great  offices  of  the*  State,  to 
■which  the  cxercife  of  the  fuprcme  Executive  Power  is 
intrufted  :    and  the  Romanifts  exclude  themfelves  from 
thefe  two  capacities-by  reje£Hng  the  Oath  of  Supremacy 
and  Declaration,  as  already  mentioned :  both  which  the 
proteftants  take  and  fubferibe  on  being  admitted  into  Par- 
liament, orintp  any  of  thefe  offices.  In  every  other  par- 
ticular there  is  a  perfect  equality  of  political  privileges  at 
prefent  between  Irifh  Proteftants  and  Romanifts.    The 
Irifh  Proteftants  maintain  that  the  aforefaid  exclufion  of 
Irifh  Romanifts  (which  his  Lordfhip  is  pleafed  to  ftyle 
Proteftant  Sovereignty"  and  Monopoly ;  terms  learned  in 
the  ScholaBurkeiana)had  its  origin  in  political  right,and  in 
the  very  firft  of  political  rights,  to  wit,  that  of  the  State  to 
"prefcrve  its  own  exiftencc,and  independence  of  all  foreign 
jurifdi&ibns:  and. whatever  afcendancy  (ftyled  by  his 

Lordfhip 
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iordfliip  Sovereignty)  this  exclufion  has  conferred  on 
Irifh  Proteftants,  they  claim  the  fame,  not,  as  his  Lordfhip 
very  erroncoufly  fuppofcs,  on  the  title  of  conqueft,  of  ac- 
quiescence or  prefcription ;  but  on  the  ftatute  law  of  the 
land,  enafted  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  And  I  cannot 
fufficiently  exprcfs  my  amazement  at  this  very  extraor- 
dinary, miftake  or  his  Lordfhip,  a  great  diplomatic  cha- 
rafter,  andfuppofed  to  be  perfcftly  well  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  his  country  ! 

The  exclufion  of  Romanifts  from  all  public  offices  in 
England  and  Ireland,   commences  with  the  operation  of 
the  Statute  which  enafts  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and 
which  was  enafted  in  England  in  the  firft,  and  in  Ire- 
land in  the  fecond  year  of  G(uecn  Elizabeth :  and  all 
accefs  to  fuch  offices  in  England  has  been  doubly  barred* 
as  againft  Romanifts,  by  the  Tcft  and  Corporation  Afts. 
(See  Appendix,   No.   3.)     In  Ireland  thefe  two  Afts, 
there  alfo  enafted,  have  been  with  great  precipitancy, 
not  to  fay  want  of  political  wifdom,   repealed  in  1793  > 
except  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  great  offices  of  the  State 
already  mentioned.    The  exclufion  of  Romanifts  from 
feats  in  Parliament,  arifing  from  the  Oath  of  Supremacy 
arid  Declaration,  took  place  in  England  by  the  operation 
of  the  Statute  of  the  30th  of  Charles  the  Second,  chap.  2; 
and  the  doors  of  Parliament  were  further  barred  againft 
,  them  in  England  by  the  Statute  of  the  ift  of  George 
the  Firft,  chap.  13,  both  which  Statutes  are  yet  unre- 
pealed ;  they  were  both  enafted  foon  after  in  Ireland. 
By  thefe  Statutes,  to  prevent  crude  innovations  in  Re- 
ligion and  Government,  it  is  enafted,  that  no  Member 
fhall  fit  or  vote  in  either  Houfe  of  Parliament,  till  he 
hath,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Houfe,  taken  the  Oaths  of 

n  4  Supremacy, 
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Supremacy,  Allegiance,  and  Abjuration ;  and  repeated 
*nd  fubfcribcdtheDeclaration  againft  Txaiyfabftamiation, 
invocation  of  Saints,  and  Sacrifice  of  the  Mafe.  (See 
Englifh  Statutes,  and  ift  Blackftone'-s  Commentaries, 
-p.  158,  >o&avo  edition.)  By  the  22nd  article  of  the 
ifaion  of  England  tod -Scotland,  ajl  Scotch  Members  are 
^obliged  40  take  the  fame  Oaths,  tuidfubfcribe  the  fame 
(Daclapation:  and  in  the  Aft  ratifying  the  Treaty  of 
ynion  of  England  and  Scotland  two  Afts  of  the  re- 
fpe&ife  Parliaments  pf  the  two  nations  are  recited,  the 
pne  providing  for  the  perpetual  eftablilhment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Prelbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  the 
4>ther  for  the  perpetual  eftablifhment  and  maintenance 
of 'the  €hu*dh  of ^England,  in  England,  Wales,  Ireland^ 
and -the  .town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed:  and'thefe  two 
A(fts  are  therein  declared  to^befundamental  and  effential 
conditions  <f  •thatn*Jnion.  (See  JJefoe^s  Hiftor  y  of  the 
fStiion  of  England  and  Scotland,  frotn  page  557  to  56^ 
.ftnd  -the  *J5nglHh  Statutes/)  How  th£n  can  bis  Lordfyip 
ffaaintam  c{>at  rfhe  .exclusion  of  Irifh-  Romanitls  from 
parliament,  +**&  -the  aforefaid  offices,  which  he,  adopting 
-the  phraseology  of  -his  Gamaliel,  Mr.  Edmund  Burke^ 
fc^leafcd  tdftyle*Froteftant  Sovereignty,  Afcendancy^ 
«nd  Monopoly,  is  a<wro'ng ;  and  its  continuance  a  con- 
tinuance rf  wrong  $  $Ie  muft  mean,  that  it  is  a  reftrift  ion 
xrfdhe  o>atu-?:alr  rights  of  man.  Which  is  not  required  by 
^sbattfirft  of  political  objefts,  the  fafety  and  prefervation 
ctf^heSfipte ;  or  that  it  is  not  cpnformableto  the  opinions 
-of  the  majority  of  the  member;  of  the  community,  and 
therefore  unjirft.  As  to  the  firft,  I  have  already  proved, 
«hat  iRotttanifts,  from  their  religious  dp&rjnesj  ought 
$u>t  -to  foe  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  any  portion 
5>f*Iie Sovereignty  of  $  Proteftam  State;  and  that  they 
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fhould  V  excluded  from  the  Houfesof  Lqrd?  And  Com- 
^mons,  bothin  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, >ecaufe.it  would 

'  be  highly  injurious, -and  -perhaps,  in  Ireland*  deftrueUve 
to  the  State  to  admit  them ;  and  consequently  that  it  is 
no  wrong  to  exclude  them.     If   their   e^clufion  is  a 

K  wrong  in  Ireland,  it  muft  be  a  wrong  in  Great  Britain  ; 
for  the  principles  of  natural  juftice  are  immutable,,  and 
not  variable  by  the  circumftance  of  their  being  more 
numerous  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain.  "  What. is 
xight   or  .wrong  in  thjs  particular  in  the  one  country, 

*  muft  b£  right  or  wrong  in  the  other.  Their  e*cluQon  in 
Ireland  is  more  requifitejfcha^n  in  GreafPritain^  on  accouji; 
pi  their  greater  numbers  in  the  former  country,  and  their 
claims  to' all  the  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  Fro7 
teftants,  the  ppffeffion  of  wh^ch,  hjs  LordGxip  ftat*£, 
they  consider  as  itfurpqtion:  and  ..Dr.  Troy,  a$  before 
mentipnfid,  Rates,  that  they  confider  >the  frpteftant 
pftablifhment  a,n  ufurppti.on.    Thefe  circu^mftances  rep- 

'  der  t^qir  elevation  in  .Ireland  more  dangerous  than  iia 
Great  Britain  a,nd  their  escluiion  in  the  fqrmer  f  ountrjr 
jnore  ju#  ^and  reafonable. 

If  his  Lprdfhip  thinks  the  exejufiqn  of  Romanifts 
from  Parliament  and  tbf  .great  ^offices  of  the  State  ?a 
wrong,  he  muff  thin}c  that  all  the  great  ftatejmen'ui 
JJritain  and  Ireland,  fince  the  .commencement  of  the 
jfeign  of  G(ueen  Elizabeth,  were  workers  of  iniquity ; 
>nd  all  the  Statutes  enafted  ftnee,  refpe£iing  JRomanlfts, 
public  wrongs ;  Jhe  m,u(l  think  King  James  the  Second 
was  perfeftly  juftifiabJe  in  endeavouring  to  remedy  this 
}yron£;  the  glpiipus  King  William  the  Third  an 
.ufurper ;  and  all  who  affifted  in  vhe  Revolution  of  1688 
Rebels.    His  Lordfhip  declares  it  to  be  his  warmeft 
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wifh  to  eftablifh  Irifh  Romanifts  in  an  equality  of  civil 
Tight  with  Irifh  Proteftants ;  King  James  the  Second 
profeffed  nothing  more.  He  profeffed  fimilar  defigns  in 
England.  His  attempts  to  carry  thefe  defigns  into  exe- 
cution, both  in  England  and  Ireland,  coft  him  his 
crown,  and  configned  him  and  his  lucklefs  progeny  to 
perpetual  exile. 

His  Lqrdfhip  cannot  arraign  the  aforefaid  Statutes  of 
injufticc  in  excluding  Romanifts,  on  the  principle  that 
they  are  not  conformable  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  Irifli  nation :  for,  waving  the  argument  ©f  the 
fuperior  number  by  the  pol\  of  the  Proteftants  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  taken  together,  over  the  Romanifts, 
and  coniidering  Ireland  a  diftinft  and  independent  nation 
(which  it  is  not),  letnis  Lordfhip's  principle  be  examined 
by  the  principles  of  the  Gonflitution:  by  that  conftitu- 
tion,  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  people  are  ele&ed  by  the 
People,  reckoned,  not  by  their  numbers  by  the  poll, 
but  by  their  property :  thirty-nine  parts  out  of  forty  of 
Irifh  property  are  in  the  hands  of  Irifh  Proteftants, 
confequently  the  conftitutional  power  of  ele&ion  is 
poffeffed  by  the  Irifh  Proteftants,  though  Romanifts  now 
enjoy  the  eleflive  franchise*  as  well  as  Proteftants:  tie 
Houfe  of  Commons,  fp,  ele&ed,  together  with  the  Lords 
and  the  Monarch,  have  ena&ed  thefe  Statutes,  by  the 
operation  of  which  Romanifts  are  excluded ;  that  is, 
they  were  enabled  by  the  true  legitimate  Sovereign 
Power  of  the  State.  The  very  capacity  of  fitting  in 
Parliament  and  enjoying  public  offices  is  a  political 
right,  merely  arifing  from  the  inftitutions  of  civil  fo- 
ciety,  and  may  juftly^  be  withheld  or  abridged  by  the 
fupreme  conftitutional  power  of  that  fociety,  when  it 
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deems  the  exertion  of  its  authority  in  fuch  particulars 
conducive  to  the  well-being  of.  the  State.  .  With  what 
propriety  or  truth  can  his  Lordfliip  then  maintain,  that 
the  exclufion  of  Romanifts  from  certain  political  (nu- 
tations, effected  by  the  operation  of  Statutes  ena&ed 
•  by  Parliament,  afiembled  purfuant  to  the  principles  of 
the  Conftitutidn,  is  a  wrong,  and  an  unjuft  invafion  of 
their  natural  rights  ?  It  is  a  poiition  not  to  be  fupported 
by  Leafon  or  argument ! 

I  truft  I  have  fairly  lopped  off  the  firft  horn   of  his 
Lordfliip's   dilemma,   to  wit,   that  exclufion  of   Irifh 
"Romanifts  *  cannot  be  fupported,  and  confequcnt  Pro- 
teftant  afcendancy  maintained,   without  violation  of  the 
: natural  rights  of  the  Irifh  Romanifts,  and  continuation 
of  the-injuftice.     I  have  reduced  his  two-horned  bug^- ^ 
,  bear  to  an  unicorn ;  and  I  will  preferve  the  remaining 
horn,  to  wit,   that  the  exclufion  of  Irifh  Romanifts  can-* 
pot  be  repealed,and  their  cjaims  acceded  to,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  Proteftant  Eftablifhment  in  Ireland,  to  gore 
and  lacerate  (to  ufe  his  own  words)  the  remainder  of  his 
-Lordfliip's  argument  with:  nay  more,  I  will  fliarpea. 
this  horn,  and  prove,  that  the  admjflion  of  Irifh  Roman- 
ifts into  Parliament  and  the  great  offices  of  the  State, 
-would,  in  the  event  of  an  Incorporating  Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  taking  place,  be  fubyerfive  of  the 
Conftitution  of  the  Empire   in  general;   and  that  the 
publication  and  fupport  of  fuch  a  projeft  by  great  Mi- 
nifters   of  State  are  very  likely  to  difincline  the  real 
friends  of   the  Conftitution  in  Church  and  State,  as 
well  in  Great  Britain  as  Ireland,  to  the  meafure  of  an 
JJnion. 

Poweycr, 
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However,  before  I  begin  to  ufe  the  horn,  it'  is  not  im- 
proper to  take  notice,  that  his  Lordfhip  has  infinuated 
that  Irifh  Proteftants  hold  their  eftates  under  the  titles 
©f  Conqueft  or  Ptfefcription.    Conqueft  is  in  general  a 
title  founded  on  wrong  ;  and  the  title  by   prefcriptioa 
his  Lordfhip  endeavours  to  difcredit.      I  am  extremely 
forry  to  be  obliged  to  obferve,  that  his  Lordftip  here 
manifefts  much  want  of  knowledge  of  the  real  fituation 
and  circumftances   of    Ireland,   and  that  his  Gamaliel 
has  led  him  again  into  a  grofs  error.       If  any  eftates  in 
Ireland  can  at  this  day  be  faid  to  be  enjoyed  under  the 
tide  of  Conqueft,  they  muft  be  fuch  as  were  acquired  by 
the  firft  Britifh  adventurers  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second*     His  acquifition  £>{  Ireland  cannot 
properly  be  called  a  Conqueft ;  for  thoughh  he  arrived  in 
Ireland  at  the  head  6f  an  army,  the  whole  IrMH  natipn, 
as  I  before  obferved,  fubmittedj  ^nd  fwore  fealty  to  hii&, 
aud  chofe  him  for  their  Monarch,  without  putting  him 
to  the   neceffity  of  ftriking  a  blow.       Of   the    gre*t 
eftates  acquired  by  his  followers,  fome  were  gained,  not 
by  force,  but  by  lawful  conveyance  and  fucceffion  :  fuoh 
was  that  of  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  .Chepftow,  <fiir- 
named  Strpngbow,  who  married  the  only  -daughter  4«id 
child  of  theJCJng  of  Leinfter,  and 'became  in  her  right 
entitled  to  a  vaft  territory  in  that  province,  in  which  he 
fettled  a  great  number  of  his  vaffals  ;  and  whkh  always, 
till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  the  mod  -cpsfiderable 
feat  of  the  ^nglifli  Colony  in  Ireland,  and  great  part  <rf 
it  was  called  the  Pale,  or  the  Territory  governed  *by 
Jinglifti  £aws.     However,  whether   the  firft  Englifli 
adventurers  gained  their  eftates  by  the  fword,  or  other- 
wife,  I  apprehend  to  be  at  this  day  of  little  confequence, 
jpr  there  is  fcarce  remaining  a  fingle  eftate  in  this  king- 
dom 
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dom  which  is  not  held  by  titles  derived  from  Elizabeth, 
or  her  fucceffbrs,  by  Patents*  A&s  of  Parliament,  or  other 
good  and  fufficient  conveyances.  And  it  might  be  faid, 
with  more  reafon,  that  all  the  great  families  in  England', 
moft  of  whom  yet  retain  their  Norman  furnames,  and 
whofe  anceftors  obtained  eftates  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  held  thefe  eftates  by  Conqueft.  For 
the  acquifition  of  England  by  William  preceded  the  ac- 
quifition of  Ireland  by  Henry  only  by  one  century ; 
and  a  much  greater  proportion  of  perfons  in  Ireland, 
pofleffing  landed  eftates,  have  old  Irifh  furnames,  than 
perfons  of  the  fame  defcription  in  England,  who  have 
Saxon,  or  old  Britifh  furnames. 

The  infinuation,  that  many  Irifh  Proteftants  derive 
the  titles  of  their  eftates  from  Prescription,  is  equally 
grpundlefs.  After  the  firft  acquifition  of  Ireland  by 
the  Englifh*  Crown,  there  does  not  feem  to  have  beerf 
any  very  great  influx  of  Englifh  into  Ireland  f6r  fomd 
centuries.  The  civil  wars  of  York  and  Laacafter 
drew  out  of  Ireland  mod;  of  the  great  Englifh  families; 
ytrich  had  fettled  in  it,  together  with  their  vafFals,  and 
moft  of  them  perifhed  in  that  unhappy  conteft.  The 
greater  £art  of  the  remainder  of  the  Jinglifh  Colony 
adopted  the,  barbarous  Irifh  cuftoms,  and  degenerated 
into  Irifh  barbarians.  After  the  acceflion  of  Elizabeth, 
the  Earl  of  Defmond,  a  great  and  powerful  Nobleman  in 
ftfunfter,  of  Englifh  extra&ion,  rebelled  againft  her  ^ 
Ihe  fubdued  him,  and  all  his  vaft  pofleffions  were  for- 
feited to  the  Crown  :  fhe  granted  them  to  a  confidetfable 
polony  of  Englifh  fettlers.  The  great  and  formidable 
Rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  broke  out  afterwards 
jjp:  he?  xeign;  he  poffefle'd,  by  himfelf  or  his  vaffals, 
•  '  almoft 
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almofl:  the  whole  province  af  Ulfter.  The  Queen,  after 
along,  expenfive,  and  deftrucHve  war,  which  defolated 
the  country,  completely  vanquiflied  him,  but  died  before 
lhe  could  reap  the  fruits  of  her  vielory.     Her  fucceflbr, 
James  the  Firft,  employed  his  whole  reign  in   improving 
the  nation  ;  he  divided  part  of  the  lands  forfeited  in 
this  Rebellion,  and  another  which  followed  clofe  on   its 
heels,  among  Englifh  and  Scotch  fettlers,   and  his  loyal 
Irifh  Proteftant  fubjecls,  and  the  reft  he  parcelled  out 
among  the   native  Irifh.      His  fon,  Charles  the  Firft* 
followed  his  example  ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  Irifh  na- 
tion, which  held  their  lands  by  prefcription,  furrendered 
them  to  the  Crown,  and  paffed  patents  for  them,  con- 
forming   to  the    Englifh    law    of   tenures,   either    in 
capite  or  focage.  When  Cromwell  had  reduced  the  Irifh 
Rebels,  he  divided  the  lands  forfeited  by  the  Rebellion' 
among  the  foldiers,  adventurers,'  an'fficryal  Irifh  Pro-;- 
teftants.     Such  of  his  grants  as  ftill  ftififrft,'  arid  a  large 
portion  of  Ireland  is  Held  under  themvVere  c&ififmed* 
immediately  after  the  Reftoration,  by'tfie  A6ls  of  Settle- 
ment and  Explanation.      The  forfeitures  of 'the  Rebels 
in  the  reign  of  King  William  have  alfo  been   difpofed' 
of  by  patents  among  the  King's  loyal  ftrHje&s.     And  alt 
thefe  eftates  firice'the'  original  grants  of  them,"  have 
been  conveyed  over  and  over  again,'  for  ;Yal£table  ctfttfi- 
^erations,  by  family  fettlements,  and  by*purchafe$,'hi- 
fomuch  'that  there  is  fcarcely  one  eftate  in  the  whole 
Kingdom  of  Ireland  held  by  the 'title  of  Prefer  i  prion  >  the 
original  grants  of  them  all  can  be  produced,  or  are  recited 
in  the  different  conveyances.  But  if  they  were  held  by 
Prefcription,  as  his  Lordfhip"  erroneously  fuppofes,  a 
poflfcmon  of  two    hundred  years    from  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth;  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  at  leaft,  from  the 
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reigns  of  James  and  Charles ;  of  n<*ar  an  hundred  and 
fifty  from  the  time  of  Cromwell;  and  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  fince  the  laft  forfeitures  in  the  reign  of 
King  William,  would  conffitute  a  good  title  to  the 
prefent  poffeffors  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, which  make  fixty  years  undifturbed  poffeffion  a 
good  title,  and  a  bar  in  a  writ  of  right. 

As  a  confiderable  part  of  th*  landed  eftates  in  the 
poffeffion  of  Irifh  Proteftants  confifts  of  lands'  fprfeited 
to  the  Crown  in  the  different  Rebellions  I  have  men- 
tioned, when  his  Lordfhip  hints  that  Irifli  Proteftants 
derive  their  titles  to  their  eftates  from  Conqueft,   he 
muft  mean,  that  the  fuppreffion  of  every  Rebellion  is  a 
Conqueft.    The  J  uft  rights  of  a  conqueror  are  pretty 
accurately  defined  by  Mr.   Locke,  in  his  Treatife  oh 
Government,  but  the  conduft  of  a  conqueror  to  the 
vanquifhed  is  generally  meafured  by  his  will  and  plca- 
fure;  and  is  the  exercife  of  an  arbitrary  tyranny  over 
tiStlr  perfons  and  properties  :  and- his  Lordfliip's  view> 
in '  infinuating  that  the    titles  of  Irifh   Proteftants  to 
tfieir  eftates  are  -founded  in  Conqueft,  feems  to  be,  to 
difparage  Irifli  Proteftants,  as  deriving  their  properties 
from  the  exertions- of  unlawful   violence  and  rapacity; 
that  is,  in  plain  Englifh,  that  they  are  the  heirs  of  robbers 
and  plunderers ;  as  has,  indeed,  been  already  afferted  by 
the  abufive  Authdr  of c  Confederations  on  the  State  of  Public 
*  Affairs  in  the  year  1799.'     I  never  before  heard  it  in- 
firiuated,  that  the  fuppreffion  of  a    Rebellion  was  a 
Conqueft  of  the  nation  :  Conqueft  entirely  changes  the 
laws,    conftitution,   and  government  of  a  nation ;  but 
the  fuppreffion  of  a  Rebellion,    in  part  of  a   nation 
{  and  in  every  Rebellion  a  part  of  a  nation  only  is  en* 
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g*ged)>  does  not  change  the  laws,  conftituttail,  and 
government  of  a  nation  :  it,  on  the  contrary,  effa- 
bliflhes  them  all,  and  gives  them  additional  fecurity* 
Are  the  fupprcffions  of  all  the  various  Rebellions  in 
England,  fince  the  acoeffion  of  William  theFirft  to  the 
prefent  day,  to  be  confidered  as  conquefts  of  England  ? 
And  is  the  fuppreflion  of  every  Rebellion  in  Ireland, 
fince  the  acceffion  of  Henry  the  Second,  to  be  confidered 
as  a  new  Conqueft  of  Ireland;  the  very  fuppofition  is 
an  abfurdity.  Rebellion  is  High  Treafoa ;  its  guilt  and  its 
punifhment  are  accurately  defined  by  the  laws  of  Eag~ 
land  and  Ireland*  and  one  part  of  the  punifliment  is 
the  forfeiture  of  the  property  of  Rebels  to  the  Crown : 
the  Crown  difpofesof  this  forfeited  property  to  its  loyal 
fubjeflsj  in  reward  of  their  fervices,  or  for  other  valuable 
confiderations ;  and  the  grantees, of  the  Crown  hold 
fuch  property  by  a  legal  tide,  not  founded  on  Conqueft* 
but  on  the  known  and  eftabliihed  laws  of  the  land* 
But  whatever  was  his  Lordfhip's  view  in-  iniinnatipg 
that  the  Irilh:  Pfoteftants  held  their  eftates  bjr  the  title 
of  Conqueft,  and  that  the  Irilh  Romamfts,  being  un* 
juftly  difpofleffed,  had  a  right  to  reclaim  them,  whether  r 
it  f  was  todifparage  or  to  intimidate^  Iriflx  Proteftants, 
confeious  of  the  juftice  and  lawfulnefs  of  their  titles, 
and  of  their  own  ftrength  and  courage  te  defend  them 
againft  all  attempts  of  Irilh  Romanifts>  read  fuch  k«- 
iinuations  with  the  mod  perfect  apathy,  as  they  do  all . 
his  Lordfliip's  laboured  doubts  refpe&ing  the  efficacy  of* 
a^  title  by  Prefcription ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  high- 
refpe&  t  entertain  for  his  Lordfliip,  I  might  make  uf*^ 
of  a  harfher  exprcfTiom 
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I  how  ami  myfelf  with  the  refraining  horn  of  his 
ixyrdfltip's  dilemma,  to  wit,  that  the  admiffion  of  Irijb 
j&otoanijk  into  Parliament ',  and  to  the  great  executive  officii 
i>fthe  State,  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  Irifh  Proteflants^ 
*nd  would  thuck  endanger  the  eftablijhed  Confiitutioh  in  Ire* 
land.  To  render  this  horn  ftill  more  formidable,  I  can, 
furnifti  it  with  a  very  ftrong  and  very  fl\arp  antler,  to 
wit,  that  fuck  admiffitn  would,  in  cafe  of  an  Unions  greatly 
endanger  ike  Britifh  Conftitution,  and  muji  be  attended  with 
-an  Innovation  in  it ;  which,  I  truft,  will  be  reprobated  by 
ffis  Majefty  ;  by  the  great  Minifter,  who  now  withfo  mnch 
glory  to  himfelf,  and  advantage  to  the  Nation,  takes  the  lead  in 
the  Britifh  Cabinet  I  and  by  all  the  loyal  Proteftant  inha- 
bitants of  Great  Britain  :  and  that  fo  far  froiri  promoting 
an  Union*  the  very  propofal  of  fo  dangerous  an  inno- 
vation tauft  throw  the  greateft  impediments  in  the  way 
of  that  moft  felutary  mcafurew 

The  danger  of  admitting  Irifh  Romanifts  into  Par- 
liament in -Ireland,  that  is,  into  a  {hare  of  the  fovereign 
authority  of  the  State,  I  have  already  very  fully  ex- 
poftd.  The  appointment  of  a  Ro&rifh  Viceroy  of  Ire- 
land, of  A  Romifli  LoW  Chancellor,  of  Romtfh  Judges, 
of  a  RomHh  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  army,  and 
the  adiniffion  of  Romifli  P&rs  and  Commoners  into 
Parliament,  muft  all  tend  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  Irifh 
Protectant  Eftabllfhment,  both  in  Chureh  and  State  ; 
this  is  fo  notorious,  that  no  arguments  atfe  required  to 
prove  it :  it  is  evident  that  fiich  appoimmfems,  an4  fufch 
admiffion,  would  of  thetoftlves  be  a  fubvtrfion  of  the 
prefeftt  eftablifhment.  This  horn  without  thfc  antler  is 
'  f  ufficient  to  lacerate  all  his  Lordfhip's  arguments  in  the 
prefent  fituation  o£  (freaft  B*kaw*fid  Ireland* 
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Let  us  nowfuppofe  that  an  Incorporatihg  Union  of  the 
two  countries  had  taken  place,  and  that  they  were  con- 
f olidated  into  one  body.  If  in  fuch  cafe  Romanics 
were  to  -be  admitted  into  Parliament*  and  to  fill  the 
great  offices  of  the  State,  all  the  laws  ena&ed  in  England 
againft  Papery,  fince  the  acceffion  of  G^ueen  Elizabeth, 
frmft  be  repealed.  I  will  mention  fome  of  thefe  A6b 
particularly,  that  the  of  People  England  may  clearly  under- 
Jland  the  momentous  and  dangerous  alterations  which  mujl  be 
wade  in  the  Brit  ift  Conjlitution,  which  has  been  improving 
from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  till 
it  has  attained  its  prefent  unrivalled  excellence.;  under 
tvhich  the  prefent  generation  and  their  anceftors  for 
two  centuries  have  lived;  and  which  has  defcended  to 
the  People  of  England  during  that  period,  in  fucceffion 
from  father  to  fon,  as  an  inheritance ;  if  what  Lord  Minto 
ftyles  the  prefent  humiliating  and  degrading  exclufion  of  the 
Catholic  part  of  the  Irifli  nation  fhall  be  done  away,  by  the 
adoption  of  his  fcheine  of  conferring  equal  privileges  on 
them  with  their  fellow-fubje&s*  in  cafe  of  an  Union. 

The  A<&  of  the  ift  of  Elizabeth,  which  enjoins  the 
taking  of  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  by  all  public  officers ; 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  ift  of  William  and  Mary,  new- 
modelling  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  extending  the 
fphere  of  the  operation  of  the  ASt  of  Elizabeth  in  refpedt 

.  to  that  Oath,  muft  be  repealed.  The  A&s  of  the  30th  of 
Charles  the  fccond,  chap.  2,  and  the  ift  of  George  the 
Firft,chap.  13,  ena&ing  that  no  Member  fhall  fit  or 
vote  in  either  Houfe  of  Parliament,   till  he  hath*  in. 

;  the  prefence  of,  the  Houfe,  taken  the  Oaths  of  Alk- 

.  giance,  Supremacy,  and  Abjuration,  and  repeated  and 
fubfcribed  the.  Declaration*  im*ft  be  repealed.      The 

.'    ±  '.  '  Teft 
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Teft  Aft,  requiring  all  officers,  civil  aftd  military,  to  take 
the  above  Oaths,  repeat  and  fubferibe  the   Declaration, 
and  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according 
to  the  ufage  of  the  Church  of  England,  muft  be  repealed  s 
the  Corporation  Aft  muft  fhare  the  fame  fate.     Thefc 
two  Afts,  Blackftone  ftates  to  be  bulwarks  of  the  Con- 
ftitution,  and  that  they  were  enafted  to.fecure  the  efta- 
bliftied  Church  againft  perils  from  Non-conformifts  of 
all  denominations,  among  which   he  particularly  enu- 
merates PapiJIs.  (See  Blackftone's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv, 
Page  $7>  oftavo  edition.)  And,  he  ftates,  that  the  Afts 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  George  the  Firft,  requiring 
all  Members  of  both  Hqufes  of  Parliament  to  take  the 
Oaths,  and  repeat  and  fubferibe  the  Declaration,  were 
enafted,  to  prevent  crude  innovations  in  Religion  and 
Government.  (See  Blackftone's  Commen  tar  iesy  vol.  i. 
page  158,  oftavo  edition.)    The  articles  and  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Union  of  England  and  Scotland  muft 
be  altered:    that  one,  among  others,    which    enjoins 
the  taking   of  the  Coronation  Oath  by  his   Majefty; 
and    more    particularly    thofe  parts   of   the    Treaty 
ftylcd  by    Blackftone  fundamental    and  effential  con- 
ditions of  the   Union.     (See    Blackftone's  Comment- 
aries, 1  ft  vol.  pages  92,  93',  oftavo  edition.)    I  have 
quoted  Blackftone  on  thefe  points,  to  ftiow  the  opinions 
of  that  able  conftitutional  lawyer  on  the  parts  of  the 
EngUp%  laws  relating  to  Papifts ;  becaufe  in  his  remarks 
on,  the  EngUpi  Popery  Code,  he  expreffes  his  opinion,  that 
feveval  parts'  of  it,  which  he  enumerates,  may  be  re- 
pealed without  inconvenience ;   but  the   parts  I  have 
above  mentioned,  he  thinks  effentially  neceffary  to  the 
prefervation  of  the  Proteftant  Eftablilhment  in  -Church 
and  State  in  .England*  and  that  they  cannot  be  repealed 
q  %  coftfiftently 
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confiftehtly  with  the  fafety  of  that  eftabliftimentin  En*- 
hndy  or  with  the  continuation  of  the  Union  of  England 
*and  Scotland. 

It  may  be  heTe  argued,  that  an  Incorporating  Unioil 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  maybe  effefted,  without 
all  the  af orefaid  alterations  in  the  laws  of  England  ;  for 
ftipulations  may  be  inferted  in  the  Treaty  of  an  Unipn 
of  the  two  nations,  that  Irifli  Romanifts,  eleftcd  in 
Ireland  members  of  the  imperial  Parliament,  fliall  lit 
*nd  vote  therein,  without  taking  the  Oaths,  or  fab- 
fcribing  the  Declaration  above-mentioned ;  and  that  they 
ihallbe  capable  of  filling  public  offices  in  Ireland  on  the 
fame  terms.  And  it  may  be  urged,  in  refpeft  to  offices, 
that  ftipulations"  nave  taken  place  in  the  Aft  of 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland ;  for  Scotchmen  are  by 
that  Aft  capable  of  filling  public  offices  in  Scotland* 
without  taking  the  Oaths  prefcribed  to  be  taken  by  pub- 
lic officers  in  England,  and  without  receiving  the  Sacra- 
ment according  to  the  ufage  of  the  Church  of  England. 
On  the  part  of  this  argument  which  relates  to  public 
offices,  I  lhall  only  obferve,  that  public  officers  in 
Scotland,  as  I  am  informed,  are  obliged  to  take  oaths 
and  engagements  full  as  hofttte  to  Popery,  as  thofe  en- 
joined to  be  taken  by  public  officers  in  England,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  take  in  their  own  country  before  the  Union: 
and  that  no  Scotchman  can  enjoy  any  office  in  England 
without  taking  the  Oaths,  and  receiving  the  Sacrament 
as  prefcribed  in  England.  But  with  refpeft  to  the  capa- 
city qf  fitting  in  Parliament,  fuch  ftipulations  can  re- 
ceive no  fort  of  countenance  from  the  conditions  of  tht' 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland ;  for  the  Scotch  Mem- 
bers are  not  admitted  to  fit*  in  the  Parliament  of  Great' 

Britain, 
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Britain,  without  talcing  the  fame  Oaths,  and  repeating, 
and  fubfcribing  the  fame  Declaration,  as  the  Englifh 
Members  are  obliged  to  take,  repeat*  and  fubferibe.  I 
will  therefore  prefceed  to  examine  the  pra&icability  and 
juftice  of  the  insertion  of  fuch  ftipulations  in  a.  treaty*  of 
Incorporating  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  $  and 
their  efficacy  in  removing  the  prefent  complaints  of  the 
Jrifli  Romanifts,  in  cafe  they  were  inferted* 

It  is  firft  to  be  obferved,  by  the  eftablifhed  Cofcfti- 
iution  of  Ireland,  fince  the  latter  end  of  the  rfeign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  Romanifts  are  excluded  frdm 
Parliament  by  the  Oaths,  which  it  is  ena&ed  all  members 
fhall  take,  previous  to  their  admiffion  to  fit  or  vote  in 
cither  House  $  they  are  excluded  from  the  grea*  offices  of 
the  State  by  the  fame  means :  and  that  by  Lord  Minto's 
fcheme,  to  raife  them  from  their  prefent  dtgtadid  and  ha~ 
mitiated  condition  (as  he  ftyles  it),  the  prefent  law*  of  Ire- 
land enjoining  the  taking  of  thefe  Oaths  arc  to  be  repealed, 
preparative  to  an  Union  of  the  two  couatFi.es ;  or  by  the 
treaty  of  Union  itfelf  to  he  ratified  by  the  Parliaments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  He  admits  that  fuch  fcheme, 
whilft  the  Parliaments  of  the  two  countries  remain  fepa- 
rate  and  diftinft,  would  be  very  dangerous  to  the  Pro- 
teftant  Eftablifliment  in  .Church  and  State  in  Ireland,  if 
carried  into  effeft  ;  becaufe,  as  he  reafone,  the  fuperior 
number  of  Romanifts  in  Ireland,  when  put  on  a  perfeft 
equality  with  Protectants  in  refpeft  to  civil  privileges', : 
Would  enable  them  by  degrees  to  engrofs  the  whole  power 
of  the  State,  and  overturn  the  Proteftfmt  eftablifliment  in 
Ireland*  Now,  fuppofing  the  two  countries  were  confo- 
lidated  into  one  body  politic  by  an  Union,  aftd  Romanifts 
J>ut  on  a  perfeft  equality  of  civil  privileges  withProteftants 
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In  Ireland ;  they  would,  according  to  bis  Lordfhip's  rea- 
foning,  in  time  return  all  thelrifh  Members  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  of  the  imperial  Parliament.  It  is  propofed 
that  Ireland,  on  an  Union,  fhall  have  bne  hundred  Re- 
prefentativcs  in  the  imperial  Commons:  ifthefelhould 
be  all,  or  a  great  part  of  them,  Romanics,  it  would  not 
be  very  difficult  for  them,  on  many  occafions,    where 
a  Minifter    might  (land  in  need    of  their  fervices,  to 
obtain  a  domineering  influence  with  refpeft  to  all  Irifli 
affairs :  it  appears  at  prefent,  though  they  have  little  poli- 
tical power  in  Ireland,  that  they  have  procured  an  intereft 
in  theBritifli  Cabinet,  very  alarming  to  every  attached 
friend  to  the  Conftitution  in  Church  and  State  in  Ireland: 
this  would  be  increafcd  a  thoufand  fold,  if  an  Union  took 
place  on  the  terms  fuggefted  by  Lord  Minto :  in  truth,thc 
Proteftant  Eftablifhment  in  Ireland  could  not  fuTvive  fuch 
an  event  for  many  feflions.    And  I  beg  of  his  Lordfliip, 
.  and  othergre&t  Britifli  Statefmen,  ferioufly  to  confider,. 
whether  their  propofing  fchemes  of  Union,  fubverfive  of 
the  Proteftant  Eftablifhment  in  Ireland,  is  a  likely  method 
of  inducing  Irifli  Proteftants,   in  whofe  hands,  for  the 
prefent,  almoft  the  whole  political  power  of  the  State  is 
lodged,  to  confent  to  an  Union  ;   and  whether  the  con- 
tinued intrigues  of  every  Britifli  Statefmjui  forfome  years 
paft  fent  into  Ireland,  to  aft  as  the  Minifter,  with  the 
Irifli  Romanifts,  for  the  depreffion  of  the  Protqftant  in- 
tereft in  that  kingdom,  and  the  elevation  qf  Popery  on  its 
ruins,  are  likely  to  incline  Irifh  Proteftants  to  commit  all 
their  civil  and  religious  rights ?  and  tjiofe  pf  their  pofterity, 
to  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  perfons,  vpfco  (how  no  difpo- 
fiiion  to  fupport  and  maintain  them.  Iro^d  Minto  admits^ 
that  Great  Britain  is  bound  to  fupport  the  Iriflx  Protectants 

by 
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jby  every  tie  of  gratitude,  for  their  unalterable  attachment 
io  the  interefts  of  the  Britifh  Empire :  they  defire  no  fup- 
port  from  Great  Britain>.as  againft  Romanifts,  the  com*- 
mon  political  enemy  of  Britifh, as  well  as  Irifh  Proteftants,: 
all  Proteftants,  in  the  eyes  of  Irifh  Romanifts,  are  Eng- 
lifhmen,  and  vicever/a;  they  have  but  onename  for  both*: 
tthey  are  eternal  and  implacable  enemies  of  Proteftants* 
from  the  tenets  of  their  religion ;  Irifh  Proteftants  are  able* 
.mthout  any  fupport  from  Great  Britaiji,  to  proteQ:  them- 
felve^frdm  all  the  force,  f;rom  all  the  fury,  from  all  the 
rancour  of  Irifh  Romanifts :  all  they  require  from  Britifh 
jProtpftants  is,  that  they  will  not  join  in  a  hollow  league 
with  the  avowed  enemies  both  of  Englifh  and  Irifh  Pro- 
teftants, againft  Irifh  Proteftants  ;  they  have  not  merited 
fuch  treatment  from  Britifh  Proteftants,  they  hav$  ever 
remained  faithful  to  the  Britifh  Crown,  they  are  now  fup- 
porting  it  with  their  blood  and  treafure,  fpilling  ai)d  1*- 

.  vifhing  one  and  the  other  in  the  prefent  glorious  conteft  J 
Give  them,  then,  illuftrous  Britifh  Statefmen,no  caufe  to 
exclaim,  in  the  language  oftfie  Roman  poet, 

JPeriirunt  tempora  longi  fervitii  ! 
They  are  ready  to  coa^efpe  with  you,  but  not  on  terms 
which  in  the  end  will  be  fo^nd  equally  detrimental  to  yqu 
and  them :  they  demand,  nay  entreat  no  more  from  you, 

.  as  the  condition  of  an  Incorporating  Union,than  the  pre- 
servation of  their  prefent  Conftitution  in  Church  ai}4 
gtate  \  ^nd  they  deprecate  only  its  fubverfion, 

I  fhall  now  make  a  few  obfervations  on  the  juftice.,effi- 
.  cacy,  and  pra&icability  of  fuch  afcheme  of  Union  when 
.  confidered  in  refpeft  to  Qreat  Britain.  By  this  fcheme 
.  Jrifh  Romanifts  fl&uft  be  admitted  ipto  the  imperial  Par- 

,  P4  Miajnent^ 
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Kament ;  and  by  his  Lordfhip'fr  reafoning,  dxclufrye  of 
Romifh  Irifh  Lords,  a  great  proportion*  and  in  time  $te 
whole  number  of  Irifh  Commoners,  to  wit,  one  hundred, 
which  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  imperial  Commons, 
will  be  Romanifts ;  confequently  the  above-  mentioned 
Englifh  Afts  of  Charles  the  Seconded  George  the  Firft 
muft  be  repealed  in  favour  of  Irifh  Romanifts ;  kx  fit6t, 
they  muft  be  entirely  repealed,  becaufeit  would  be  highly 
abfurd  to  exclude  Englifh  and  Scotch  Romanifts,  wheii 
Irifh  Romanifts  are  admitted.  When  thu*  they  have 
gained  admifflon  into  the  Houfes  of  Lords  and  Commons 
in  the  imperial  Parliament,  and  formed  consequently  no 
inconfiderable  part  of  the  fupreme  power  of  the  State,  in 
violation  of  every  principle  of  the  Britifh  Cpnftitution 
fincc  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  the 
3Britifh  Minifter,  to  fecure  the  ftipport  of  fo  powerful  a 
body  in  Parliament,  muft,  deKver  into  their  hands  the 
whole  patronage  of  Ireland.  The  Protectant  Eftablifh- 
ment  of  that  nation  muft  be  fubyerted,  ancf  all  public 
offices  there  muft  be  filled  with  Romanifts,  Hanyftipula- 
tions  fhall  be  made  in  the  treaty  of  Union,  for  the  fecurity 
'  of  the  Proteftant  Eftablifhment  in  Ireland  ;  though  fuch 
treaty  be  ratified  by  the  Parliaments  of  both  coutries 
previous  to  the  Union,  and  by  the  imperial  Parliament 
after  j  yet  fuch  ftipulations  cannot  fubfift  for  any  length 
of  time.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  the  imperial 
Parliament,  being  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  Empire, 
yiU  be  competent  to  alter  or  abrogate  the  conditions  and 
articles  of  the  Union  at  its  pleafure ;  and  if  it  Should  alter 
or  abrogate  fuch  articles  as  relate  to  the  Proteftant  Efta- 
blifhment in  Ireland,  at  the  exprefs  inftance  and  defire 
of  the  Reprefentatives  of  Ireland  in  the  imperial  Parlia- 
ment, affifted  by  the  Britifh  Romifli  members,  who  could 

complain 
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icotfipiate  pn  behalf  of  Ireland,  of  the,  infringement  of  the 
freaky  of  Union  ?  or  who  could  complain  with  effect  ? 
■If  the  Rep**e-fentatives  of  Scotland  in  the  Parliament  of 
.  Gre&t  Britain  fliould  demand  an  alteration  of  the  article* 
jujd  conditions  of  the  Union,  relating  only  to  Scotland* 

•  and  the  Parlrainei*t  pf  Great  Britain  flaould  comply  witfc. 
-fuch  demand?  would  any  complaint  be  made  on  behalf  pf 

Scotland  *>f  th#  infringement  of  the  treaty  f>f  Unipn  ?  pr^  . 

ifawrie,  ^rould.  in  be  followed  by  any  materia  effect? 

-Tjiiwwflffi  ejfffbisttii  net* fit  injuria  youldbe  the  anCwesT 
-tp-fuch  eomplainte.     When  Ireland  was  by  fu,ch  meaajs 
,  converted  iinto  aRomifl*  country  ,MrOMidit§R^prefentatiy  e$ 
-in  the  imperial  PauUsmeat,  apd  the  RomifliBritifti  Menih- 
]bers*bero$to$ted  ?  trould  their  conftituej?t§  be  contented? 
Certainly  not.      Scotchmen  are  capable  of  fitting  thp 
higheft  e»ploy»ems  n  England,,  conjpjyuig  with  theTeft ' 
Jkdt;  and  the  PrefcytejjiaA  dQ&rincs,  ppgofe  go  iafiiifr 
mountable  barriers  agaiaft  fucji  compliance  ;    but  thf 
.  Romifh  do.    Many  natives  of  Sqotlawd  have  xifyn  t&thp 
higheft  flations  in  England  fimee,tbe  UnjjQ* :  th<j- pjrefei* 
Lord  Chancellor  pf  England*  Mr  Secretary  D,u*das*  Ad- 
miral Duncan*  Sip?  Ralph  Abercronibie,  Lord  Mintobioap 
.  fetf>  wLtfonmUitbdes  of  othei?s>  a-re  prefeiit,  the  late  Lor$i 
Mansfield  amd  others*  paft  exai&ples/of  fcbe.gjea*  elevar- 
tion  to.  which  the  fhining  abiKtks  oJNoffth-JfrLtonshftve 
raifed  the»  in  EpgJtibodi     Ii*  cafe'  of  an  incorporating . 
Uijion  of  Great  Britain-  and  If  el*fldj  Irtfh  Protefl;ants 
being  capable  o§  filling  high  offices  in  England*  the  abi- 
~Utm&  of  feme  of  that  defoription  might  promote  thesb  to 
elevated  digniities  rfuere.  But  Britifh  and  Irifh  Roijianifts 

•  would  be  excluded*. by  the  Englifti  Teft  Acl/romaM  pub- 
lic ofeeakvEnglaad*  and  from  beiflgoffic^^^  in  any  cor- 
porations 
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porations  in  England  by  the  Corporation  A&.  How  loud 
then  would  the  exclamations  of  the  Romifli  Members  of 
both  Houfes  of  the  imperial   Parliament  be  againft   the 
Teft  and  Corporation  Afts !  They  would  reprefenf,  that 
though,by  an  Incorporating  Union,Great  Britain  and  Ira- 
land  were  confolidated  into  one  nation,  yet  they  by  thefe 
Afts  were  deprived  6f  the  benefits  of  the  Britifh  Confix 
tution  in  four  fifths  of  that  confolidated  nation  by  thefe 
Afts,  and  admitted  only  to  a  fhare  with  all  their  fellow- 
Tubjefts  in  the  public  employments,  emoluments,  and  po- 
litical power  of  the  regaining  fifth  ;  all  their  fellow-fub- 
jefts  being  alfo  admiffible  to  employments  in  that  fifth. 
They  would  loudly  complain,  as  they  at  prefent  do,  of 
this  inequality  of  condition  with  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  infift  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenftiip.    If  the  Minifter  of  the  day  flood  in  need  of  their 
-affiftance  in  Parliament,  as  he  often  would,  he  muft  lifttq 
toTuch  complaints,   and  liften  with  favour !    If  fiinilar 
"complaints  of  the  RomHh  party  are  attended  to  at  prefent, 
when  they  are  deftitute  of  political  power,  much  more  at- 
tention muft  be  paid  to  them,  when  they  fhaU  form  4 
confiderable  part  of  the  f upreme  power  of  the  State.   At 
!the  Minifter 's  beck,   how  many  Lord  Mintos  would  b«f 
found  ready  to  join  in  the  cry  of  the  RomHh  pack !  how 
loud  would  they  bellow  in  the  cars  of  the  imperial 
Parliament  the  degraded  and  humiliated  ft  ate  ofJJriti/h  *n& 
Irifh  Catholics  I  It  is  not  impoffible,  that  both  theTeft  and 
Corporations  A6ts  might  be  thus  cried  down ;   and  what 
Blackftone  fo  juftly  ftyles  the  bulwarks  of  the  Confuta- 
tion, defending   the  Eftablifhed  Church  from  all  perils 
from  Non-conformifts  of  all  defcriptions,and  the  Conftitu-^ 
tion  from  all  innovations  in  Religion  apd  Government, 
might  be  completely,overthrown  and  deftroyed  ;  and  the 
deluge  of  Republicanifm  and  Superftition,  and  their  cer-* 
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tain  attendant.  Infidelity,  let  in  to  overwhelm  the  Bri-' 

tifli  Empire.  *  / 

i   > 
* 

But  let  us  fuppofe,  tha$  the  found  good  fenfe  and  fpirit 
of  the  people  of  GveatBritain  fhould  refill  and  defeat  thefe 
attempts  to  repeal  theTeftand  Corporation  A6ta.     The 
certain  cpnfequences  of  an  Union  with  fuch  $ipulations  ill 
favour  of  Irifh  Romanifts  as  I  have  ftated,  would  be,  that 
both  Englifh  and  Irifh  Romanifts  in  the  imperial  Parlia- 
ment would  take  every  method  to  manifeft  their  hoftility 
to  the  Conftitutipn :    they  would  be  found  the  conftant 
fupporters  of  every  oppofition  tQ  the  meafures  of  po- 
vernment  in  Parliament :  they  would  be  the  fteady  allies 
of  the  whole  Jacobin  faflion  :   Englifh  and  Irifh  Ro- 
manifts would  by  themfelves  form  a  powerful  party  in  the 
imperial  Legiflature  ;  they  would  be  the  patrons  and  the 
partifans  of  every  fa&ious  proje6t,  of  every  defperate  dif- 
appointed  leader  in  either  Houfe  of  Parliament  j  the 
avowed  fupporters  of  every  attempt  to  overturn  and  de- 
ffroy  the  Cbnftitution  of  their  country.     And  I  leave  it 
to  Britifh  Statefmen,    and  particularly  to  that  renowned 
Minifter,  who  has  <fo  glorioufly  and  fuccefsfully  ftopd 
forth  theprote&or  and  fupporter  of  Chriftianity,  of  law- v 
ful  government,  of  humanity  and  juftice  in  Europe,  te 
confider,  whether  fuch  fchemes  of  aggrandizement  of 
Romanifts  in  the  Britifh  Empire  are  pra&icable  ;  and^  if 
practicable,  whether  they  are  confiftent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  found  policy  and  juftice  ;  and  whether  any  po- 
litical arrangements  whatsoever,  fiiort  of  configning  to 
them  the  whole  power  of  die  State,    will   content  Ror 
xnanifts  ;  and  whether  any  favours  conferred  upon  them 
will  render  them  a  whit  better  fubje6ts  to  a  Proteftant 
Britifh  Government,  than  they  are  at  prefent :  whether 

all 
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nil  fuch  arguments  as  arc  advanced  by  Lord  Minto,  dd 
not  dire£tly  tend  to  retard,  perhaps  to  defeat,  theaccom? 
plifhment  of  that  great  and  highly  beneficial  meafure,  an 
Incorporating  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by 
alarming  the  Proteftants  of  both  countries  with  fears  of 
the  fubverfion  of  the  prefent  Conftitution  in  Church  and 
State,  as  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  fuch  a  meafure, 
pn  the  terms  and  conditions  propofed  by  his  Lordfhip  2 
whether  ^ny  neceffity  ever  exifted  for  propofing  fuch 
terms  and  conditions :  whether  they  have  not  their  origin 
}n  the  deceptive,  deftru£Uve,  falfe,  and  erroneous  doc- 
trines refpe&ing  Ireland,  of  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Burke 
and  hisdifciples :  whether  it  is  either  reafonable,  juft,  or 
expedient,  to  confer  fuch  privileges  on  Irifh  Romanifts* 
after  fo  many  maffacres  and  rebellions,  and  particularly 
immediately  after  their  recent  maffacre  »nd  rebellion^ 
which  has  been  very  partially  and  inadequately  punifhed  $ 
and  which  merits  vengeance,  not  honourable  reward : 
and  finally,  whether  fuch  arguments  as  are  advanced  by 
Lord  Minto,  if  pcrfifted  in  and  further  urged,  may  not  b<| 
tJic  fources  pf  infinite  calamity  to  both  countries* 

I  will  take  my  leave  of  Lord  Minto  and  hi&Speech,  by 
obferving,that  his  Lordfhip  in  fome  parts,  particularly  i# 
tho^e  relating  to  the  animofitics  refuking  from  difference 
$f  Religion  in  Ireland,  feems  to  defert  his  ufual  caution, 
and  to  {peak  in  a  drain  of  di&ation  to  Irifh  Proteftants 
jiot  very  conciliating ;  intimating  an  abje&  dependance  of 
the  Irifh  nation  on  Great;  Britain,  pretty  much,  in  the 
ftyle  of  a  very  arbitrary  matter  to  his  (lave  ;  his  Lordfhip's 
prudence  will,  I  am  fure?  prevent  fuch  errors  from  creep- 
ing into  any  of  his  future  publications*  He  alfo  diitin- 
guifhes  Jrifh  Proteftants  and  Romaoifts  by  the  title  o# 

different 
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different  cufls ;  andftates,  *  that  every  one  know3  the  firm 
€  and  immovable  bafis  on  which  their  mutual  hatred 
c  ftands,  the  irreconcilable  nature  of  its  motives,  its 
*  bitter,  malignant,  and  implacable  charaSfer.'  His  Lord- 
fllip  ought  to  have  been  fomewhat  better  acquainted  with 
the  Irifti  nation,  before  he  ventured  to  give  the  aforefaid 
defcription  of  it.  His  information  refpeSvng  Ireland 
ieems  to  be  very  imperfe&  in  other  particulars,  as  welf 
as  in  the  foregoing.  In  the  great  Eaft  Indian  Periinfula, 
the  natives,  who  are  butflaves  to  the  Moors,  are  divided 
into  feveral  claffes,  by  Europeans  called  cafts  ;  they  are 
all  of  the  fame  Religion,  that  6f  Bramaj  and  thefe  cafts 
never  intermarry  with  each  other,  or  intermix  in  any 
way,  or  even  eat  together.  Their  Religion  teaches  them 
to  preferve  themfelves  perfe&ly  feparate  and  diftinit  the 
one  caft  from  the  other,  and  fo  they  have  continued  for 
ages.  No  fuch  feparation  or  diftin&ion  ever  took  place 
in  Ireland  between  Proteftants  and  Romanifts  :  they  in- 
termarry with  each  other,  and  live  together,  very  fre- 
quently in  amity  and  concord,  as  friends  and  neighbours. 
Romanifts  frequently  conform  to  the  Proteftant  Religion, 
and  there  is  fcarcely  a  family  of  any  note  in  Ireland  which 
has  not  relatives  of  both  Religions.  Many  families  of 
the  middle  rank  are  much  mixed.  Proteftant  men  have 
Roiriifh  wives,  and  Proteftant  women  Romifli  hufbands ; 
and  very  often,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  progeny,  male  and 
female,  has  been  educated  in  different  perfuafions  ;  the 
males  following  the  Religion  of  the  father,  the  female* 
that  of  the  mother.  Romanifts,  when  afling  irva  body 
as  a  political  party,  are  very  different  in  their  conduft 
from  that  which  they  purfue  in  private  life.  The  un- 
alterable principles  of  benevolence  which  the  Almighty 
has  implanted  in  the  breafts  of  mankind,  as  focial  crea- 
tures, 
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tures,  exerts  its  natural   influence  on  Ir!fli  Romanifts, 

when   difengaged  from*  the  leading  principles  of  their 

feci  confidered  as  a  faction  :    it  guides  them  to  the  ex- 

ercife  of  the  ufual  offices  of  neighbours  and  friends,  to 

thofe  of  a  different  religious  perfuafion-  When  they  aft 

in  a  body,  and  are  actuated  by  the  principles  of  their 

fc6t,  Juih  as  thty   are  taught  in  the  Later  an  Council y    they 

have  often  acled  with  the  greateft  barbarity,  and  comr 

rokted  the  mod  inhuman  maffacres  on  their  Proteftant 

neighbours,  relations,  and  friends ;  tearing  af under  then 

all  the   ties  of  blood,    and   violating  all  the  duties  of 

friendfhip  ;  and  fuch  effecls  of  their  religious  principles 

make  them  the  more  dangerous  *e  a  body,  inafmuch  as 

they  extinguifh  all  the  focial  feelings  in  the  breafts  of  a 

clafi  of  men  as  amply  endowed  by  Nature  with  the  focial 

qualities  and  virtues  as  any  other.  The  Religion  of  Pro- 

.  teftants  teaches  them  no  fuch  inhuman  doftrines  :  they 

therefore,  as  a  political  body,  entertain  no  fuch  deteft- 

able  opinions.    They  are  willing  to   treat,   and  have 

always  treated,  their  Romifh  fellow-fubje£ts,  as  a  body? 

with  every  degree  of  indulgence  and  kindnt?$,  which  is, 

br  canbe,confiftent  with  their  own  fafety  and  'prote&ion ; 

and  in  private  life  they  have  always  been  ready  to  extend 

to,  and  receive  from  Romanifts,   every  kind  of  focial, 

friendly,  and  neighbourly  offices.  His  Lordfliip  is  fome- 

wThat  incorrect,  if  not  offenfive,  in  applying  the  diftinc- 

tion  of  different  cajis  to  Irifh  Proteftants  and  Romanifts  i 

thereby  evidently  meaning  to  degrade  both  the  one  and 

the  other,  by  levelling  them  with  the  enflaved,  ignorant, 

pagan  natives  of  Hindoftan.    He  is  alfo  grofsly  miftaken 

in  reprefenting  the  hatred  which  Irifh  Romanifts,  as  a 

body  and  a  faction,    manifeft  againft  their  Proteftant 

countrymen,  as  mutual.    Irifh  Proteftants  entertain  na 

fuch 
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fuch  hatted  of  their  Romifh  fellow-fubje&s,  not  did  they 
ever  difcover  any  fymptoms  of  fuch" hatred.  They  have 
never  adopted  any  deliberate  meafure  of  hoftility  agaifift 
their  Romifh  countrymen,  which  was  not  demanded  by 
the  imperious  calls  of  felf-deferice  and  protection ;  2nd 
his  Lordfhip  might  have  fpared  fo  unwarranted  &  reflec- 
tion, as  well  as  others  of  the  fame  kind,  on  Irifh  Pro- 
teftants. They  are  indeed  well  convinced  that  Irifh 
itomanifts,  when  they  a&  as  a  political  body,  do  enter- 
tain a  hatred  of  Irifh  Proteftants,  the  motives  of  which 
are  of  an  irreconcilable  nature*  and  its  character  bitter, 
malignant,  and  implacable,  becaufe  they  are  taught  by 
the  principles  of  their  Religion  to  entertain  it ;  but  the 
Protectant  Religion  inculcates  no  fuch  principles* 

I  have  now  fo  fully  expofed  the  mifreprefentations  of 
the  Political  State  of  Ireland  in  the  Englifh  publicities/ 
•drefpe&ing  the  relative  numbers*  wealth,  and  power,  and  • 
the  rights  and  claims,  of  Proteftants  and  Romanics  ; 
the  civil  difTenfions  and  Rebellions  which  have  taken 
place  in  th*t  nation  fince  the  Reformation,  and  the 
caufes  of  tliem  ;  that  it  is  hot  heceflary  to  advert  to  other 
modern  Englifli  publications  on  the  fame  fubjeft ;  be- 
caufe the  mifreprefentations  contained  m  them  are 
all  of  the  fame  nature  with  thole  I  have  already 
expofed.  But  there  is  one  pamphlet  lately  publiflied, 
entided,  f  Suhjlance  of  the  Speck  of  the  Right  Honcut- 
r  able  Lord  Sheffield,  April  %zd9  1799,  upon 
'  the  SubjecJ  of  Union  with  Ireland,9  '  one  paragraph  of 
which  I  ihall  here  take  notice  of;  it  is  to  be  found  in 
page  43,  and  is  as  follows  :  *  The  objeftion  to  Union 
'  on  the  part  of  the  Proteftants  of  Ireland7  is  unac- 
*  countable.    They  can, hardly  be.faid  to  conftitute  a 

nation 

\  % 

\ 

V    r 


*  nation;  they  are  an  EnglifhColony  governing  upwards 

*  of  three  millions  of  Roman  Catholics,  or  at  leaft  fix 
5  times  their  own  number,  in  &  country  acquired  and 
f  maintained  by  Englifh»arms  arid  treafure ;  which  *Co- 
€  lony  never  could  have  fupported  itfelf,  and  even  the 

*  laft  fuaimer  would  have  been  overwhelmed,  unlefs 

*  protected  by  the  fame  means,  by  Englifji  power.* 
Every  perfon  who  has  read  the  preceding  pages  of  this 
trafl,  will  be  convinced  that  every  line  of  this  para- 
graph contains  a  grofs  mifreprefentation,highly  offensive 
to  every  Proteftant  inhabitant  of  Ireland,  and  little  cal* 
culated  to  promote  an  Union,  the  profeffed  objeft  of  the 
Speech.  This  mifreprefentaticn*  I  am  convinced,  is 
entirely  and  juffly  attributable  to  Burkifm,  and  mifih- 
formation  conveyed  to  the  noble  Speaker  by  the  followers 
of  that  feci ;  his  well  known  character  fetting  him  high 
above  all  fafpicion  of  any  other  motive.  I  hav^already 
fiiown  that  Irifh  Protcftants  cannot  be  confidered  as  an 
Englifh  Colony*  when  oppofed  to  Irifh  Rpmanifts.  The 
diftinclion  of  Colonift  and  Native  has  been  long  fince 
worn  out  ;  and  if  the  origin  of  the  race  of  TriiTi  inhabit* 
ants  is  to  be  traced  by  their  furnames,  the  inhabitants  of 
native  Irifh  extraction  eompofe  a  very  large  proportion 
of  Irifh  Proteftents,  arid  thofe  of  native  Englifh  extrac- 
tion a  ftill  greater  .proportion  of  Irifli  Romanifts.  His 
Jrordlliip  is  egregioufly  miftaken  in  his  calculation  of  the 
relative  numbers  of  Irifli  Proteftants  and  Romanes. 
(See  Appendix^  Jfo,  i.j  The  Romifh  Convention  cal- 
culated the  relative  numbers  as  three  to  one  :  his  Lord-* 
fhip  has  doubled  the, proportion!  Property  is  on  the 
fide  of  the  Irifh  Protefiants  as  thirty-nine  to  one  ;  they 
have  therefore,  though  the  fmaller  number,  a  right  to 
govern  the  greater,  by  the  principles  of  the  feritifh  Con- 

ilitution. 
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"ftitution.  Ireland  is  an  acquifition  to  the  Britifli  Crown* 
made  by  Henry  the  Second^  hot  by  the  expenditure  of 
bloocH  and  treafure,  but  by  the  content  of  the  natives. 
If  the  Englifh  Crown  had  been  obliged  to  employ  its 
arms  and  expend  its  treafure  in  the  fuppreffion  of  fub.- 
fequeni  Rebellions,  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Ireland  havQ 
always  affifted  with  their  arms  and  treasure*  and  th£ 
Engiifli  nation  has  been  fully  repaid  by  the  retention  of 
its  fiftet-  kingdom  as  part  of  the  Britifli  Empire,  without 
which  it  could  fcarcely  fubfift  in  an  independant  ftate, 
at  leaft  in  the  prefent  lituation  of  Europe.  His  Lordftiip 
is  alfo  under' a  great  erf  or  j  when  he  ftates  that  Ireland  13 
a  country  maintained  by  Britifli  arms  and  treafure ;  and 
that  irifh  Proteftants*  Whom  he  calls  a  Colony,  could 
tievtf  fupport  theinfelves  without  Britifli  arms  and  trea- 
fure>  and  that  they  would  hate  been  ovetwhelined  in 
the  fummer  of  1798,  had  they  not  been  pfotefiled  by 
Englifh  power :  for  Ireland  fupports  herfelf  by  her  own 
arms  and  treafure*  and  the  Irifh  Proteftants  are  well 
able  to  maintain  theinfelves  agaifift'any  efforts  of  Irifh 
Romanifts4>y  their  own  arms  and  treafure;  and  demon- 
ftrated  fuch  their  ability  in  the  fuppreffion  of  theRomifh 
Rebellion  in  the  Summer  of  1798,  without  any  Britifli 
affiftance.  Lord  Cornwallis  came  oVer  to  Ireland  for 
the  purpofe  of  extending  pardon  to  the  Irifh  Rebels, 
already  routed  and  difperfed*  and  for  defending  the 
country  from  a  foreign  invafion;  and  if  the  Britifli 
nation  fent  affiftance  to  part  of  the  Britifli  Empire, 
invaded  or  threatened  with  an  invafion  by  the  French, 
with  whom  the  Empire  is  at  war,  was  the  part  affifted 
under  any  greater  obligation  for  that  affiftance  than  the 
part  which  did  not  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  affiftance  ?  Is 
not  Ireland  engaged  in  the  prefent  war  with  France 
p  merely 
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toerdy  becaufe  flhe  is  a  part  of  the  Britifh  Empire  ?  And 
is  flfie  nbt  entitled  to  aiEftance  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  Empire,     when  menaced  with  an  invafion  by  the 
common  enemy  ?  She  is  not  equal  by  herfelf  to  combat 
with  France,  neither  are  the  pther  parts  of  the  Empire 
taken  feparately  :  they  muft  combat  the  common  enemy 
with  the  common  force  of  the  whole.    It  gives  me  great 
jfain  to  be  obliged  thus  to  animadvert  on  thefe  unfounded 
aifertions  which  his  Lordfhip  has  been  deceived  into  the 
tifking.    How  very  ridiculous  would  the  aflertion  be* 
that  the  Normans  fettled  in  England  are  now  French 
Colonifts  !    The  man  would  be  looked  upon  as  infane, 
who  fhould  argue*  that  thefe  Colonifts,  compared  with 
the  native  Saxons  and  Britons,  were  only  as  one  to  fix, 
and  that  therefore  this  Colony  fhould  agree  to  an  incorpo- 
rating Union  with  France.  Yet  fuch  argument  would  be  as 
goad  as  hisLordfhip's ;  for  theNofmans  fettled  inEngland 
only  one  century  earlier  than   the  Englifh  fettled  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  Normans  may  more  juftly  bfe  faid  to  Jiave 
fettled  in  England  by  conqueft,  than  the  Englifh  in  Ire- 
land.   William,  previous  to  his  fettlement  in  England, 
[  defeated  theSaxon  Monarch  in  a  great  and  decifive  battle. 
Henry  the  Second  acquired  Ireland  without  a  blow.    In 
truth,  all  fuch  arguments  are  highly  abfurd.   .Different 
nations  inhabiting  the  fame  territory  for  feven  hundred 
years,  as  the  Saxons  and  Normans ;  for  fix  hundred 
years,  as  the  Englifh  andlrifli ;  under  the  fame  Govern- 
ment and  Laws,  muft  be  fo  blended  and  mixed  together, 
as  to  become  one  and  the.  fame  nation :  ofherwife  the 
inhabitants  of  the  different  diftri&s  of  the  habitable 
'world  mighj  be  faid  to  be  compofed  of  different  na- 
tions refpe&ively,  and  the  diftin&ions  of  different  races 
fubfift  in  the  fame  country  for.  eVer.     I  muft  here  ob- 
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&fvt;that  publicatidns,  purporting  to  be  fpeeches  fpoken 
in  the  Britiflh  Parliament,'  refpefling  Irifh  affairs,  is  well* 
by  the  Members  in  Oppofition  as  by  fome  of  His  Ma- 
jefty's  Minifters  and  their  friends,   have  had  very  bad 
effe6bih  Ireland*  and  haVebeen  among  the  moft  promi- 
nent caufes  of  the  laft .  Rebellion' ;  holding  out  ftrong 
encouragements  to  Irifh  Romanifts,  and  as  it  were  fti- 
friulating  them  to  mfurre&ion,  ancf  infpiririg  them  with 
the  moft  flattering  hope  of  fuccefs.       It  is  fincerely  td   . 
fee  wiflred*  that  at  lead  the  friends  0/  Government  in 
England  were  more  circumfpe£i  aftd  difcreet  in  their 
affertions  and  pofitions  refpe&ing  the  ftate  of  Ireland,* 
and  fomewhat  better  informed,  before  they  venture  to 
.  fend  abroad  to  the  public,  crude  and  ill-cfigefted  plans  of 
pxoje&ed  innovations  in  fhaf  kingdom,  and  rafh  arid 
ill-founded  opinions  concerning  the  political  influence 
and  power  of  the  different  claffes  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  the  pamphlet  entifled  c  Arguments  for  arid  againft 

*  an  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  confideredf 
written,  as  generally  reported  by  an  Englifh  Gentleman 
in  a  cbnfideritial  office  under  the  Government  in  Ireland, 
the  following  points,  among  others,  are  ft&t$d  as  prb- 
pofed  to  be  eftablifhed  by  an  Union  :  - «  An  arrangement 

*  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  fo  as  to  put  an  end,  if 

*  poffible,  to  religious  jealoufies,  and  t6  enfur£  thfe  at- 
« tachment.  of  that  order  of  men  to  the  State. — An  Ar- 
1  rangement  with  tefpeft  to  Tithes*  And  in  page  30  of 
that  excellent  pamphlet  entitled  *  The  Sfeeih  of  the  Right 
<  Honourable  William  Pitt  in  the  Britijb  Hou/e  of  Com- 
(.  monsy  there  is  a  paffage  which  has  given  no  fmall 
caufe  of  alarm  to  Irifh  Proteftants ;  the  caufes  of 
complaint  of  Irifh  Romanifts   are  therein  ftyled  moft 

f  %  goading 
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goading  and  opprtffive ;  and  the  paflage  proceeds,—*  with 
*refpe6i  to  the  grievances  of  which  the  lower  orders  of 
€  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  complain*  I  do  not  at  prefent 
€  purpofe  entering  into  the  detail  of  the  means  whichi. 

*  may  be  found  to  alleviate  thier  diftreffes,  nor  how  far 

*  it  is  poffibk  to  give  them  relief  on  the  fubjeft  of  Tithes s 
'  or  put  it  into  their  power  to  make  a  provifion  fir  the  Clergf 
c  of  their  own  Church.9  Conne&ing  this  paflage  with 
the  two  points  fuggefted  by  the  above-mentioned  pam- 
phlet, it  would  feem  that  the  Britifh  Miniftry  had  coin^ 
to  a  refohition  to  give  a  national  fupport  to  the  Romitfi 
Irifli  Clergy,  and  that  this  fuppor  t  is  to  be  extra6ted 
from  that  of  the  Parochial  Proteltant  Clergy  of  Ireland* 
to  wife  the  Tithes >  by  affigning  a  portion  of  them  to  the 
JLomifh  Clergy.  I  have  already  fhown*  that  no  part  of 
the  Tithes  is  really  and  bona  fide  paid  out  of  the  property 
of  the  Peafantry,  but  out  of  that  of  their  Landlords  ; 
and  that  forty-nine  parts  out  of  fifty  of  the  landed  eftates 
belong  to  Proteftants,  jmd  confequendy  that  forty-nine 
par^sout  of  fifty  of  the  Tithes  ire  really  paid  out  of  the 
property  of  Proteftants.  I  have  fhown,  that  the  Irilh 
Proteftant  Clergy  are  not  paid  by  thef  Romifh  Peafantry 
in  general*  more  than  one  fifth  part  of  the  real  Value  of 
the  Tithes,  though  an  abatement  is  made  out  of  the  rents 
of' their  farms  nearly  equal  to  the  real  value  of  them;' 
fothat  the  peafantry  really  gain,  inftead  of  lofing,  bf 
the  lands  being  fubjeft  to  Tithes.  Is  it  therefore  confid- 
ent with  juftice,  leaving  civil  policy  out  of  the  queftion,' 
to  compel  Irifli  Proteftant  Landlords  to  fupport  Romiln 
Priefts  for  inftrufting  their  Tenantry  in,  principles  hoftile/ 
not  only  to  the  State,  but  to  their  perfonal  fafety  uuhV 
vidually  ?  And  is  it  reafonable  that  fuch  fupport  fliould 
be  fubtra&ed  from  the  fuhliftence  of  the  JSroteftant  ftU 
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rocbud  Clergy,  already  fufliciently  fcanty  ?    It  H&ift  be 
obferv<?d  here,  that  the  Romifh  Parifii  'Priefts  have  in 
general  a  comfortable  fubfiftence :  they  can  afford  to  live 
as  well  as  the  great  majority  of  the  beneficed  Proteftant 
Clergy  of  Ireland.    I  have  already  flio wn  the  poor  pro- 
vifion which  is  made  for  them ;  and  the  Curates  of  the 
cftablifhed  Church  are  in  a  worfe  fituation,  in  point  of 
fubfiftence,  than  the  great  majority  of  Romifh  Priefts  ; 
nor  is  there  at  prefer*  any  great  profpeft  of  materially 
bettering  their  condition ;  the  narrow  circumftances  and 
fcanty  provifion  of  the  njajority  of  the  beneficed  Clergy 
rendering  any  considerable  incre^fe  of  the  ftipends  of 
Curates  in  general  impra&ioable.  The  Proteftant  Clergy 
are  moftly  married  men,  and  have  families  to  f upport : 
the  Romifh  Priefts  Are  bound  to  celibacy.  I  have  already 
jhown,  that  Romifh  Priefts,  fjrom  certain  doiftrines  and 
ceremonies  of  their  Religion,  have  ways  and  means  of 
cxtra&ing  mojaey  from  thofp  of  their  perfiiafion,  whicl* 
the  Proteftant  Clergy  have  not.    The  former,  through** 
out  Europe,  are  complete  adepts  in  the  fcience  of  reli- 
gious alchemy,    A  Romifh  Prieft  can  procure  a  fubfift*- 
,  «nce  from  a  congregation  of  Romanifts,  when  a  Proteft* 
ant  Clergyman,  with  a  congregation    of   Proteftant? 
equally  numerous  and  wealthy,  if  bereft  of  Tithes,  would 
ftarve.  It  is  further  to  be  confidered,  that  the  difaffe&ion 
of  the  Romifh  Clergy,  as  well  as  Laity,  arifes  frorn  the 
principles  of  their  Religion  ;    and  that  rt  admits  of  np 
other  cure  '  thari  the  change  of  thefe  principles.    Were 
the  Rofoifh  Clergy  in  poffeffion  of  the  whole  revenues 
of  the  Proteftant  Church  Eftablifhment  in  Ireland,  it 
would  not  render  them  a  whit  lefs  hoftile  to  the  Proteft- 
ant Government.  No  argument  for  conferring  on  them 
a  provifion  from  the  State  can  be  deduced  from  t^e  fup- 
p  3  pofition; 
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petition*  that  the  attachment  of  that  order  of  mm' would  hs 
thereby  enfured   to  the  State.     Their  hostility   would  inv 
fuch  cafe  remain  unchanged;  their  ability  to  exercife  it 
jnore  effectually  would  D£  increafed.     The  Gentleman 
who  ha$  propofed  this  expedient,  has,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  documents  in  his  poffeffion  fufficient  to  de- 
monftrate  thajt  the  Romifh  Priefts  throughout  the  king-- 
dom  were  very  afliye  agents  in  the  late  Rebellion  :  many  • 
of  them  appeared  openly  in  arms,  and  were  generally 
the  mofr  blood-thirfty  of  the  infurgeots.     It  is  not  a 
little  furprifing  to  obferye,  that  a  fchemc  for  conferring 
public  rewards  and  eftablifhments  on  van.quiftied,  yet 
irreclaimable  Rebels,  who  fo   recently  imbrued  their 
iands  in  the  blood  of  their  loyal  fe)lowrfubje6fe,  at  the 
expenfe,  and  extra&ed  from  the  pockets,  of  thefuiyiv- 
ing  f ufferers,  fhould  be  propofed  as  one  of  the  conditions, 
of  an  Incorporating  TUnion  of  Great  {Britain  and  Ireland  | 
And  it  ij  to  be  hoped  that  fuch  fcheme  will  be  finally, 
reprobated  by  the  magnanimous  Britifli  Minift$r,  and  by 
every  Proteftant  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  that 
no  new  arrangements  refpc&ingTithes  will  be  introduced 
in  Jrelanq!,  except  fuch  as  (hall  be  adopted  in  England  ; 
-and  that  the  eftablifhed  Clergy  of  both  kingdoms  may  b$ 
kept  on  the  fame  footing.    That  great  Minifter,  who 
may  with  propriety  be  ftyled  the  Atlas  of  Europe,   is  fo 
fully  engaged  in  bufinefs  of  the  greateft  moment  to  th$ 
Chriftian  world,  that  he  has  not  always  fufficient  leifure 
to  examine  minutely  all  the  circumftance$  whiah  muft  be 
coniidered  in  the  progrefe  of  a  Treaty  of  Union.     His 
great  and  comprehenfive  mind  entertains  the  general  plan, 
on  an  enlarged  fcale  of  public  utility;  but  he  will  no{ 
difdain  to  receive  information  from  inferior  underftaijd- 
ings  on  points  of  moment,    relating  to  the  rights  of 
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riot  warrant  fo  dangerous  an  innovation ;  that  it  onty 
empowered  Irifli  Romanifts   to    found  a  Seminary  at 
their  own  expenfe,  for   the  education  of  their  youth  in 
general ;  yet  this  was  a  Seminary  founded,  and  to  be  . 
fupportedj  at  the  expenfe  of  the  nation,  for  the  exclu- 
fiye   education  of  Romifli  Priefts :  that  it  was  evident 
the  Romifli  Laity  did  not  defire  nor  want  fuch  a  Ser 
minary,  for  they  never  had  fubferibed  a  ftiilling  to  its 
Support ;  and  the  Univerfity  of  Dublin  had  been  opened 
%o  them  for  the  education  of  their  youth,  by  the  Bill  of 
1793,  in  their  favour.     The  Englifli  Secretary  argued 
for  the  expediency  of  the  inftitution,  principally,  almoft 
entirely,  on  the  neceffity,  as  healkdged,   ofafuppJy  of  Ro- 
mifh Priefts  for  the  nation:  he  ftated,   that  the  Semi- 
naries for  the  education  of  the  Romifh  Priefts  in  France 
and  Flanders,  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  Jacobins;  that ' 
Romifli  Priefts  required  an  education  different  from 
that  of  their  Laity ;  and  that  therefore  this  Seminary  was 
properly  apropriatcd  to  the  exclufiv.e  education  of  Ro- 
mifli Priefts.     Many  members  of  the  Houfe  could  not 
comprehend  the  force  of    this  argument:  they  could 
not  underffand  how  the  deftru&ion  of  Seminaries  for 
the  education  of  Romifli  Priefts  in  Flanders  or  France, 
made  it  imperative  on  the  State  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  a  fet  of  men,  in  principles  of  Religion,  not 
only  different  from  that  of  the  State,  but  hoftile  to  it ; 
and  f or  the  purpofe  of  diffusing  it.    They  conceived  the 
deftruclion  of  fuch  Seminaries  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
State ;  the  eftabliflimentof  fimilar  ones  in  their  own  coun- 
try, for  the  fame  purpofe,  highly  pernicious.  They  couM 
not  comprehend  the  public  utility  of  educating  Romifli 
youth,   deftined  for  theMiniftry,  in  different  fchoojs 
from  the  lay  youth  of  that  perfuafion :  they  knew  it  to 

be 
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be  an  old  policy  in  the  court  of  Rome,  to  feparate  tl$# 
Clergy  from  the  Laity,  in  all  concerns  relating  to  pri- 
yate  life,  as  much  as  poffible  ;  that  it  might  attach  the 
Clergy  in  all  countries  to  its  own  particular  inttreft : 
but  they  could  not  comprehend  the  neceffity  pf  their  fup? 
potting  fuch  a  political  fyftem.    The  Minifter  was  very 
hard  puftied  in  the  year  1798,  in  carrying  ths  grant  of 
eight  thoufand  pounds  to  his    Monaftery  through  thp 
Houfe :  many  of  his  mod  attached  friends  de&rted,  and 
left  the  Houfe  during  the  debate  $  he  was  obliged  to  fend 
out  his  emiffaries  to  rally  his  fcattered  troops ;  and  he  car? 
ried  it  at  laft  by  areiu&ant  majority  in  a  very  thin  Houfe? 
few  more  than  forty  Members  being  prefent.    In  the 
laft  feffion  of  the  Irifli  Parliament,  the  new  Minifter 
introduced  a  Bill  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for  a  grant 
of  a  fomething  lefs  fum  than  eight  thoufand  pounds  to 
this  Monaftery  -,  itpauTed  the  Houfe,  ancl  went  up  t<> 
the  Lprds,  where  it  was  thrown  out. '  It  appeared  6n 
this  occafion,  Jthat  fixty-nine  ftudents  only,  inftead  of 
two  hundred,  were  maintained  in  the  houfe,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  charge  for  th<  fupport  of  the  full  number 
was  but  lrtde  diminished.      Itf^as  currently  reported, 
and  very  gencrsdly  believed,  that  about  thirty-fix:  Romifl* 
ftudents  from  this  Monaftery,  had,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Rebellion,  joined  the  Infurgents,  and  fought  at 
Kilcock  and  other  places  againft  the  King's  troops. 
Certain  it  is,  that  fixteen  or  feventeen  have  been  ex- 
pelled frotn  it  on  account  of  the  Rebellion ;  but  the 
Governors  waited  with  becoming  prudence,  till  the  Re- 
bellion was  fuppreffed,  before  they  executed  this  aft  of 
M'holefome  feverity.    Some  of  thefe  rebellious  ftudents 
had  been  flain  in  aftion,  and  others  had  fled  to  efcape 
punifhment.    Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re- 
bellion* 
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bellion,  a  vifitafion  had  been  held  in  trinity  Colkge, 
Dublin,  and  feventeen  ftudents,  all  Romanifts,  except 
three  or  Tour  reputed  I*roteftarits,  to  thebeft  of  my  re- 
colle&ion,  had  been  expelled  by  the  Vifitors  ;  it  being 
proved,  that  they  had  been  deduced  into  that  abominable 
traitorous  affociation,  called  the  Society  of  United  Irish- 
men :  one  of  the  reputed  Proteftants  was  a  brother  of 
Mr.  Empiltj  a  Member  of  the  Irifh  Dire&ory,  now  im- 
prifoned  at  FoTt  George  in  Scotland.  From  what  ap- 
peared before  the  Vifitors,  it  was  pretty  evident,  that 
Romanifts  had  reforted  to  that  College,  particularly  the 
fons  of  a  leading  Romifh  democrat,  heretofore  a  very 
a&ive  Member  of  the  Irifh  Convention  in  Dublin, 
for  the  fole  purpofe  of  diffufing  the  poifon,  and  pro- 
pagating the  doftrines,  of  the  United  Irishmen  through 
the  College  ;  and  that  the  contagion  was  (lopped  in  time, 
by  the  fpirit  and  exertions  of  the  Proteftant  ftudents, 
through  whofe  intervention  the  Vifitors  were  called  oii 
for  the  exertion  of  their  authority,  to  purge  the  Col- 
lege of  fuch  peftilent  corruptions.  When  the  new  Mi- 
nifter  found  his  Bill,  for  the  grant  of  fo  large  a  fum 
of  money  to  the  Romifh  Seminary,  was  rejefted  by  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  he  attempted  to  introduce  another  Bill 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  but 
this  was  rejefted,-  conformably  to  the  eftablilhed  ufago 
of  the  Houfe,  which  forbids  the  introduction  of  a  new 
Bill,  for  the  fame  purpofe  with  a  reje&ed  one,  in  the 
fame  feffion.  The  new  Minifter,  on  the  introdu&ion  of 
his  fecond  Bill,  thought  fit  to  advert  to  the  vifitation 
which  had  been  held  eight  months  before  in  the  College 
of  Dublin ,  and  extolling,  very  juftly,  theconduft  of  one 
•f  the  Vifitors  (without  condescending  to  take  thefmalleft 
notice  of  the  conduit  of  the  other,  who  had  in  every  par- 
ticular 
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,  cular  concurred  with  his  colleague),  he*  took  oecafioff  ttf 
acquaint  the  Houfe,  that  the  College  of  Dublin  had  hsqit 
infected  with  the  poifon  of  treafon  ;  without  any  rea-» 
fon,  vifible  to  the  generality  of  the  Members,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  vifitation  or  the1  infection  of  the 
College  of  Dublin  into  his  fpeech ;  with'  any  part  of 
which  they  had  no  apparent  connexion  ;  he  alfo  pathe- 
tically lamented  the  mifcarriage  of  his  Bill  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords ;  and  particularly  ftatedy  that  Government 
would  not  let  fa  ufcful  an  inflitution>  as  that  of  tie  Rormjh 
Mona/leryt  fall  to  decayy  for  want  offufficientfufport.  I 
perfectly  underftood  the  Irifh  Minifter^  reafon  for  in-* 

.-producing  anto  his  fpeech  the  vifitation  of  the  College 
pf  Dublin,  and  its  infection  :  he  feared  the  objections 
which  might  be  made  to  the  Romifh  Monaftery,  on  the 
fcore  of  treafon,  and  determined  to  obviate  them,  by  dat- 
ing that  the  Proteftant  College  of  Dublin  had  alfo  been  in-* 
fected.  But  he  omitted  to  ftyte,  that  almoft  all  the  ftudents 
expelled  from  the  College  of  Dublm  were  Romanifts* 
or  had  been  fhortly  before  fo  ;  and  that  the  infection 
had  been  introduced  by  them :  that  the  College  of  Dub- 
lin had  never  feven  hundred  ftudents,  feventeen  only  of 
whom  were  expelled,  and  that  they  were  dragged  to  the 
vilitatorial  tribunal  by  the  Proteftant  ftudents :  that  the 
great  mafs  of  the  ftudents  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, were  eminently  loyal :  and  that  the  Romifh  Mo- 
naftery, whofe  ftudents  were  fecluded  from  the  world* 

-  and  therefore  lefs  liable  to  external  infection,  had  but  fix-1 

ty-nine  ftudents,  feventeen  of  whom  were, expelled  for 

actual  Rebellion,  exclufive  of  th of e  who  were  killed  in 

'  action,  or  fled  from  the  gallows.  I  never  could  difcover 

,  the  utility  of  the  inftitution,  as  ftated  by  the  Minifter ; 
nor  do  I  fufficiently  understand,  how  Government,  can 

apply 
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ipply  any  part  of  the  public  treasure  to  its  fupport,  not 
only  without  the  concurrence  of  Parliament,  but  con- 
trary to  its  dccifion,  by  the  reje&ion  of  the  Bill  for 
that  purpofe :  I  thought  the  Treafury  was  better  guarded  , 
than  to  admit  of  fuch  an  arbitrary  difpofition  of  any  part 
pf  its  contents.  The  annual  income  for  the  fupport 
of  the  Univerfity  of  Dublin  does  not  amount  to  eight 
thoufand  pounds.  A  large  part  of  this  arifes  from  pri- 
vate donations,  the  remainder  from  grants  of  the  Crown 
pf  its  own  eftates,  and  no  part  of  it  from  Parliamentary  • 
grants  of  fums  to  be  raifed  by  taxes  affeffed  on  the  fub- 
j^6l.  The  monftrous  provifion  required  for  the  educa- 
tion and  fubiiftence  of  twb  hundred  Romifh  ftudents, 
all  paupers,  will  be  more  clearly  underftood,  when  I 
compare  it  with  that  which  is  provided  for  poor  fcholars 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  moft  of  whom  are  de- 
(lined  to  the  Prdteftant  Miniftry  in  Ireland.  There  are 
thirty  fizers  in  the  College  of  Dublin;  thefe  poor 
gentlemen  have  no  provifion  whatfoever  from  the 
College,  fave  their  dinners,  of  the  broken  meat  from 
the  table  of  the  fellows  :  they  are  obliged  to  provide 
their  own  chambers  :  there  are  feventy-two  fcholars  of 
the  houfe,  thirty  of  whom  enjoy  what  are  called  Na- 
tives' Places;  the  Natives  have  each  a  falary  of  twenty 
pounds  per  annum,  and  their  dinners :  the  remaining 
forty-two  fcholars  have  four  pounds  per  annum,  and 
their  dinners :  they  are  both  obliged  to  provide  their  own 
chambers.  A  fcholarfliip  is  not  attainable  till  the  ftu- 
dent  is  of  two  or  three  years  {landing,  a  Native's  place 
not  until  he  is  of  four :  and  both  expire  when  the  ft  un- 
dent attains  the  {landing  of  a  Matter  of  Arts,  The 
Romi{h  poor  fcholars  in  the  Monaftery  are  magnificently 
lodged  gratis,  and  maintained  at  a  great  expenfe  in  a 

moft 
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inoft  plentiful  manner :  there  is  a  prbvhlon  for  i wc* 
hundred.  How  different  are  the  ^ftabliflunents  for  thcr 
education  of  the  Proieftant  and  Romifli  Clergy  in  Ire- 
land !  And  how  infinitely  fuperior  is  that  of  tlicf  latter 
clafs !  This  is  onej  and  a  very  glaring  effeft  of  thef 
fpirit  of  Burkifm,  diffufed  among  our  rulers  both  irt 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  There  is  no  fuch  magni- 
ficent foundation,  in  any  College  of  the  two  famous 
Univerfities  of  Oxford  and,  Cambrige,  for  the  educa- 
tion and  fubfiftence  of  poor,  or  any  ftudentsi  as  is  made' 
in  this  Romifli  Monaftery,  for  the  education  and  fub- 
fiftence of  thefe  embryos  of  Romifh  Priefts,  deftlned 
for  the  propagation  of  doctrinal  principles  through  thd 
realm,  fubverfive  of  the  Conftitution  in  Church  and 
State ! 

I  am  now*  come  to  the  laft  obfervation  I  (hall  rfiake  oh 
the  melancholy  effects  of  the  fpirit  of  Burkifm  iir  the 
Britifh  Councils :  I  fhould  indeed  have  been  willing 
to  omit  it,  from  my  refpeft  to  the  great  Perfonage* 
.whofe  conduct:  I  mull  neceffarily  advert  to;  but  the 
tranfaction  I  am  about  to  (late,  has  become  So  public, 
and  is  of  itfelf  of  io  extraordinary  a  nature,  fo  de- 
jnonftrative  of  the  deceptions  practifed  in  England  by 
Mr.  Burke's  difciples,  and  the  mifinformatiori  refpeft- 
ing  the  ftate  of  Ireland,  which  they  find  means. to  con- 
vey to  great  Minifters  of  State,  and  obtain  credit 
for;  that  it  cannot  be  omitted  in  a  Traft,  ■written 
with  a  view  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  Britifli  na- 
tion, and  expofing  to  it  the  daitgerous  arts  of  the  pro- 
feffibrs  of  Burkifm,  and  the  deplorable  effe&s  they 
axe  capable  of  producing*  ' 

Th* 
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t  frhsc^nfyW  Wexford,  in  which  the  tote  Rebel- 
lion burft  out,  fuddenly  and  unexpectedly,  with  fdfaa 
nixing  rapidity  and  fury,  lies  on  the  fea-cOaft  oppofttg 
to  Peimbrokeftiire  in  South  Wales  ;  it  is  almofl  entirely 
comprised  in  the  diocefe  of  Ferns.  The  Rebels  in  tWQ* 
days  made  thetnfehres  roafters  of  altnoft  the  who}* 
county,  and  particularly  of  th$  inland  parts.  I  h*v# 
already  ftated  part  -of  the  barbarous  maflacm  they  com* 
mitted  on  the  Proteftant  inhabitants  of  that  county  ia 
cold  blood ;  and  particularly  their  {laughter  of  a,U  the 
Proteftant  Clcygy  who  fell  into  their  hands*  At  thd 
fi^ft  ^xplofion,  a  few  Proteflant  Clergymen,  and  other? 
Proteftant  inhabitants,  living  near  the  fea-coaft,  finding 
their  retreat  into  jjie  country  cut  off,  and  hearing*  of 
the  indifcriminate  murder  of  all  Proteftant*  by  the  Re- 
bels, hoptleii  of  mercy ,  fled  to  the  coaft,  threw  them^ 
felvcs  into  tfce  firft  boats  they  met  with,  almoft  all  ftoall 
yawls  and  (kills,  undecked^and  furnithed  only  wkh  oars* 
and  coi&mitted  themfdves  to  the  waves  of  a  very  bQifterous 
<ea,  to  efcape  from  their  mercilefs  purfuera.  The  Al- 
mighty God  preferved  the  lives  of  thefepcrfecuted  wati* 
derere;  they  crofied  the  Channel  fafely,  and  landed  in 
Pcmbrokeftiire,  with  no  other  fuftenance  than  wh*t 
Was  contained  in  their  pockets;  and  no  clpthes* 
hut  what  4hey  wore  on  their  perfons ;  and  made  thti? 
way  to  tile  town  of  Haverford  Weft,  dcftituie  of  all 
means  of  fubfiftencc.  -Mr.  John  Colclough  of  Tintera 
Abbey,  on  the  fea-coaft  of  fhe  county  of  Wexford,  the 
fecond  fon  of  a  refpedable  family  in  the  county,  and 
nephew  to  Mr.  Cornelius  Grogan,  who  a&ed  in  ih^ 
capacity  of  Commiffary  General  to  the  Rebel  amy, 
having  a  ftout  veffel  of  his  own,  put  to  fea  on  ths 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  airlanded  in  Pembroke* 
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(hire,  together  with  one  Thomas  M'Cord  or  M'Leardj 
a  clerk  whom  he  employed  in  a  flour-mill,  and  they' 
both  repaired  to  the  town  of  Haverford  Weft.     It  ap- 
pears by  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  Mr.  Colclough  and  his 
clerk  were  fufpefted  to  have  been  very  a&ive  in  pro- 
moting the  Rebellion.     (See  Appendix  to  that  Report* 
No.  35  )    However,  whether  the  fufpicion  was  juft  or 
jrot,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  chofe  to  johvthe  In- 
furgents  5  for  they  quitted  the  country  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Rebellion.      Mr.  Colclough  was  at   the 
head  of  his  family  intereft  (his  eldeft  brother  being  *b- 
fent  on  the  Continent),  which  was  very  considerable, 
and  gave  him  a  great  influence  among  the  lower  orders 
hi  the  county,  particularly  the  Romifh  peafantry;  and 
he  might  have  been  of  great  fervice  in  curbing  the  Re- 
bellion, had  he  remained  in  the  country,  and  been 
willing  to  exert  himfelf  in  that  refpeft :    and  he  could 
have  remained  in  the  country  with  greater  fafety  than 
other  gendtmen,  as  well  on  account  of  his  family  in- 
fluence, a*  that  of  his  uncle,  a  Rebel  General,  and  a 
man  of  great  property.      The  Magiftracy  and  inhabit- 
ants of  Haverford  Weft  received  the  unfortunate  fu- 
gitives with  great  charity  and  hofpitality:   they  made 
fubfcriptions    for  their  relief  and  fupport  until  they 
coulchprocurefupplies  for  their  fubfiftence  from  Ireland. 
Meff.  Jordan  and  Bowen,  Magiftrates  of  Haverford 
Weft,  Wrote  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  thefe  fufferers 
in  they:  town,,  to  his  Grace  the   Duke  of  Portland, 
His      fttajcfty's     Secretary  of    State    /or    the    Home 
Department,,   and  'pfobably  folicited  relief  for  them: 
to  tlnVappHcation  of  thefe  Magiftrates,  his  Grace  was 
pleafed  to  return  the  following  anfwer;  which  I  here 

infert, 
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infert,  as  it  was  publifhed  in  the  DubHn  Journal*  and 
fevcral  other  Ncwfpapers.    It  bears  date  the  %1A  of  June 

1798. 

c  Gentlemen, 
.  *  I  have  received  your  letter  on  the  fubje&  of  the  late  in- 
€  flux  of  perfons  in  your  county  from  Ireland,  and  am  ex- 
c  tremely  forry  to  obferve  that  there  are  fo  many  young 

<  Clergymen  and  able-bodied  men  among  them.  The  conduit 
?  of  fuch  perfons  in  remaining  out  of  Ireland  at  a  moment 

*  like  tlwc  prefent,  is  very  much  to  be  cenfured ;  and  I  de- 
'  fire  thaty ou  will  ufe  your  beft  endeavours  to  imprefs  them 
€  with  a  due  fenfe  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  fuch  an 
€  example,  and  of  the  difhonourable  and  difgraceful  im- 
c  putationsto  which  it  obvioufly  expofes  themf elves:  and 

<  at  the  fame  time  that  you  will  make  known  to  the 
'  Ckrgy*  that  their  names  will  certainly  be  reported  to  their 
e  refpedive  diocefans.  With  refpefifc  to  Mr.  Cokkugfr* 
e  and  Mr.  M'Cord,  I  defire  that  they  may  have  full .  li-» 

*  berty,  either  to  go  to  Ireland,  or  to  ftay  in  the  country  ; 
€  and  that  all  perfons  for  whom  they  will  anfwer,  as  well  as 
c  all  the  infirm  men',  women  and  children,  may  be  ad* 
'  mitted  to  the  fame  'indulgence. 

'lam,  Gentlemen* 

*  Your  mod  obedient  humble  fenrant, 

«  Whitehall,  June  2zd9   1798.  PofcTLANfc. 

c  To  MeJJrs.  Jordan  and  Bowen,  at  Haverford  TPtfi: 

The  county  and  the  townofWe^fprdwcM  refcoed 
from  the  Rebels,  about  the  time  of  the  date  of  the  Duke's 
letter.    They  were  chafed  from  them  with  confiderable 

£fc  flaughter; 
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Raughttr  :  ihe  Prortftant  Gentlemen  of  flic  county  wer£ 

fotntomedto  a -general  meeting  in  the  town  of  Wexford 

on  the  7th  of  July  1798,  by  General  Lake.      A  copy  of 

the  Duke's  letter  was  laid  befoie  them ;  they  were  all 

ftruck  with  amazement :   and  they  determined  unani- 

meroflyro  fend  a -letter  to  the  Duke  on  the  fuhjeft,  of 

vrtnch  the  following  is  a  copy :  it  warfigned  by  the  High 

Sheriff  of  the  county: 
1 

4  The  ^Committee  of  Gendemen  of  the  county  of 
'Wexford,  appointed  by  General  Lake,  having  read  a 
♦copy  of*  letter  from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland 
«*to  Mdfrs  Bowen  and  Jordan,  Magiftrates  in  the  town 
4  of  ftaverford  W*ft,  South  Wales,  dated  2zd  June,  ult. 
'and  which  appears  to  havebeen  in  anfwer  to  a  letter 
«  received  i*y  his  Grace  fromthofe  Gentlemen,  cannot 

*  srvoid-tcftflying  theirliearty  forro W  at  the  cenfure  thrown 

*  upon  the  Clergy  of  their  diocefe  in  faid  letter,  and  their 

*  indignation  at  the  grofs  mifreprefentation  which  maft 
4  have  oefcaftohed  it,  *Fhey  are  unanimous  in  a  "high 
•opinion  of  the  loyalty,  patriotifm,  and  proper  conduft 

*  of  the  Clergy  i  and  ftfottgly  feel  the  neceffity  of  their 

*  flight  and  abfence  during  the  continuance  of  thellebel- 
«lion  which  fo unhappily. raged  in  this  county;  as,  had 
4  they  noteffe&cd  their  efcape,  they  have  every  reafon  to 
«  conclude  that  they  would  have  (hared  a  fimilar  fate  with 
4  thofer  unhappy  few  of  that  body,  who  «arly  fell  into  the 
4  hands  of  the  Inf urgents,  arid  were  afterwards  maffacred 

*  in  cold  Wood. 

'They  lament,  that  ftien  of  fuch  linblemiflied  cha- 
4  rafter  and  conduft,  fliould,'from  the  fecret  reprcfenta- 
c  tions  of  perfons  no  way  qualified*  T^profcribed  that 

*  protefUoa 
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'  prote&ion  and  afylum  fo  liberally  bellowed  on  the  per-% 
4  fons  of  Mr,  John  Cohhugh  and  Thomas  M'Cord*  men 

*  who  were  and  might  have  remained  in  perfeft  fecurity 

*  in  His  Majefty's  fort  at  Duncannon,  and  whofe  cha- 
«  rafters  are  by  no  means  free  from  imputation*  in*  this 

*  countrys  and  on  whom  they  are  forry  to  findfuch  favQiuf 
€  laviftied  by  the  Enffifli  Cabinet*  aa  they  are  certain  nq 

*  favourable  account  of  their  condu&  c0ui4.be  jpa4&ta 
l  Government  fave  by  tteofelye?. 

€  Edward  Perciv all> 
<  Sheriff,  and  Chairafloiof  Ae  Committee^ 

*  7a  #i  £fap  /A*  Z?«fc  offatknd,  Wfyefudi: 

To  this  letter  ihQugjj.  written  inthe*fmcs  of  a  g&tf  ' 
number  of  the  moft  refpefitablc  GenOaswa  i#  the  county, 
and  figned  by  the  High  Sheriff,  hiaGnfcg,  ^1  Am^ 
formed,  never  (jwdefcended  tp  return  any  *«£wcr. 

The  following  paragraph  wa&  i,afcrtedin  tfc$  Waterfiwd 
JjTewfpapqr  of  July  Hie  joth* 1798  r  .  ' 

< Yefterday  Mr.  John  Colclough  of  Tin  tern  Caftlc, 
*.  county  of  Wexfordi  waa  brought  herefrom  Milford,  in 

*  cuftody  of  two  King's  meffengers ;  he  was  efcorted  by 

*  a  party  of  the  Union  cavalry  to  Thomas  Town  on  his 

<  way  to. Pubis*.    Mr*  M^Cord,  who  .was  implicated  in 

<  the  charge  for  which  the  former  was  apprehended,  had 
9  made  off,  but  it  13  faid  that  there  is  no  probability  of 
fhU  avoiding. the  vigilance  of  his  purfu^rs.      Thefe  mr* 

*  thitvw  gtnthmm  who  wfrefpokem  fo<  favourably  of,  in  a 

£  3  *  Utter 
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€  letter  frpm  the  Duke  of  Vortlani  to  Mtffrs.  Jordan  an\ 
*  Bowen  at  Haverford  Weft. 

f  CLERICUS^yESFpRpiENSIS.' 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland  is  the  chief  of  the 
family  of  Bentinck  in  England,which  is  originally  Dutch  j 
his  Grace's  anceftor  was  the  great  favourite  of  King  Wil- 
liam the  Third,  our  glorious  deliverer  from  Popery,  SlJaT 
yery,andarbitraryPo  wer:  he  accompanied  thatgreatPririce 
to  England,and  received  from  him  moft  bountiful  rewards 
for  hisfervices,  and  moft  lavifli  marks  of  his  favour.  His  ^ 
prace  owes  all  his  feonour?,  9II  his  great  eftates,  to  the  ' 
Revolution  of  1688 :  he  enjoys,  and  holds  them,  if  I  may 
f o  fay,  by  *  Proteftant  tenure.    His  Grace  is  univerfally 
efteemed  a  Nobleman  of  great  benevolence,  and  amply 
endowed  with  the  focial  virtues.    At  the  time  he  wrote 
this  letter  to  the  M agiftrates  of  Haverford  Weft,  Jhe  w*s, 
as  he  now  is,  His  Majefty's  principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department ;  and  confequently  ought  to 
have  been  well  informed  on  point3  relating  to  the  internal 
ftate,  as  well  of  Ireland,  as  of  Great  Britain.  To  what 
caufe  then  can  the  writing  of  fuch  a  letter  by  his  Grace,  fo 
unmeritedly  reflecting  on  the  conduft  of  Proftfttfnlit! fer- 
gymen,  be  attributed  ?  Proteftant  Clergymen  in  the  moft 
diftreffed  fituation  that  men  could  be  reduced  to !  obliged 
to  beg  from  ftrahgers  a  morfel  of  bread,  arid  a  fpot  to  lay 
their  wearied  limbs  in  !  a  letter  profcribing  all  relief  to 
Proteftant  Clergymen,  obliged  to  fly,  n*kcd  and  deftitute, 
from  their  homes,  in  open  boats  acrofe  the  fea,  and  to 
brave  ailahc  perils  of  the  deep,  to  efcape  from  the  ruth- 
lefs  daggers  of  infuriate  Ronrifh  affaffins ;  that  relief  which 
was  fo  liberally  and  charitably  afforded  to  French  Romijh 
&iefts  in  fimilar  circumftances !  «a  letter  enjoining  their 

-  Proteftant 
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Protejlant  fellow-fubjects  to  fpurn  Froieftant  Clergy meti 
flying  from  maflacre,  and  imploring  protection,  with 
contempt  and  reprobation  from  their  doors !  Thecaufe  is 
to  be  found  in  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  difciples 
of  the  late  Mr.  .Edmund  Burke>  and  of  himfelf  whilft 
living,  in  infufing  the  poifon  of  his  Romifli  principles  into 
the  minds  of  his  Grace,  and  of  other  great  men  in  Eng- 
land :  mifreprefenting,  traducing,  and  vilifying  with 
unwearied  and  unceafing  application,  the  whole  Pro- 
teftant  fyftem  in  Ireland.  How  powerful  muft  the  in- 
fluence of  Burkifmbe,  when  it  could  load  the  mild  and 
benevolent  difpofition  of  his  Grace  with  fo  uncharitable  - 
a  bias  !  I  have  been  for  fifteen  years  laft  paft  Vicar  Ge- 
neral of  the  diocefe  of  Ferns  ;  I  have  therefore  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  well  acquainted  with  the  Clergy  of  it ;  and 
I  n,ever  yet  knew  a  fet  of  men  more  orthodoxy  more 
pious,  more  charitable,  more  efteemed  by  their  Protectant 
pariftiioners,  and,  as  was  generally  fuppofed,  by  their 
Romifh  parifhionerstoo,  till  the  late  Rebellion  fet  fire  to 
the  mine  of  their  irreclaimable  hoftility  to  what  they  are 
taught  to  repute  Herefy.  The  Wexford  Clergy  were 
almoft  all  rcfident  in  their  refpective  parities,  and  were 
regular  in  the  difcharge  of  th'eir  duties.  But  my  teftimony 
of  their  irreproachable  and  meritorious  conduct  isof  very 
little  confequence,  when  weighed  with  that  of  the  great 
body  of  the  Proteftant  Gentlemen  of  the  county,  their  pa- 
riftiioners, and  their  attached  friends,  from  a  due  fenfe 
and  experience  of  their  merits.  His  Grace's  unwar- 
rantable reflections  on  the  conduct:  of  the  poor,  diftreffed, 
defpoikd,  and  exiled  Proteftant  Clergy  of  Wexford  in  his 
letter,  are  not  more  wonderful,  than  his.  favourable  re- 
commendation of  Meffrs.  Colclough  and  M'Cord  to  the 
Magiftrates  of  Havcrford  Weft.  Surely  if  the  conduct  of 

£4  the 
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the  Clergy,  in  flying  from  their  coantry  in  a  feafbn  of 
Rebellion,  was  reprehenfibie  ;    that  of  thefe  two  pef- 
fonages,  particularly  of  the  firft,   in   abandoning  fhelr 
country  at  fo  critical  a  period, defer  veil  infinately  more  the 
cenfure  of  his  Grace.  They  were  both  young  men  able 
to  fight  in  defence  of  their  lives  and  properties  ;  and  Mr. 
Colclough  could  have  been  of  great  fervice  in  extinguish- 
ing the  flames  of  Rebellion  in  a  very  confiderable  part  of 
the  county  of  Wexford,  had  he  been  inclined  to  exert 
himfelf  for  that  purpofe;  and  they  could  both  have  re- 
mained at  home  with  much  lef?  hazard  to  their  perfons 
or  properties,  than  the  Proteftant  Clergy.      His  Grace's 
favour  in  thefe  two  men  muft  have  arifen  from  the  fame 
fource  with  his  reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  theWexford 
Clergy.     And  I  do  perfume  moft  humbly  to  fuggeft  to 
his  Grace,  the  jufticeand  propriety  of  reviewing  his  own 
conduct  on  this  occafion ;  and  examining  into  thefonrces 
of  that  mifinfoTn\ation,  which  led  his  Grace  to  adopt  a 
proceeding  fo  oppofite  to  the  general  operations  of  his 
Grace's  humanity,  fo  very  diftreffing  to  the  innocent  arid 
opprefied  obje&s  of  his  Grace's  cenfure,   and  fo  grating 
to  the  fecliugs  of  every  loyal  Proteftant  fubjeft  of  the 
Britifii  Empire.  * 

I  will  conclude  with  cxpf effing  a  wiffi,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Burkym  may  'receive  an  effectual  and  timely 
cheel:,  as  well  in  Great  Britain  as  in  Ireland:  and  that 
all  difgraceful  and  pitiful  intrigues  with  an  Iriffi  Romifh 
faction,  in  itfclf  utterly  inefficient,  either  for  the  promo- 
tion or'obftrucYion  of  an  incorporating  Union  of  the  two 
nations,  and  highly  offenfive  to  the  loyal  Proteftant  fub- 
jecls  of  his  Majefty  in  Ireland,  may  be  fpeedily  and 
for  ever  abandoned:  and  that  the  patronage  by  Britifh 

Statefmen 
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Statefrheii  of  £ueh  mifchicvous^ctefperate  prpje&s  as  Lord 
Ifajfco's^  which>»if  at  All  pra&icable,would  be  fubvexfi** 
of  the  Cpttftitfcttion  tfi  Churdt*nd  State,  ii>  bptbcoun^ 
'•frit**  um;  not  bt  w&dt  a  powerful  objection  to  that  moil 
efEs&ive  of  all  ifteafutrcftj  which  an  ^e  eve?  propofed  for 
the  kggrasidi^tneht  of  the  Britifh  Empire,  and  the  mi*r 
tual  benefit  of  ttotfc  cotmtrie$-^*rt  Incorporating 

'••-  f  ATjaG$  J>UIGENAN? 

Bullitt,  September  loth,  1799, 


P.  J.  My  prlginal  defign  was,  to  prefect  to  the  Britifh 
Miniftry,  and  to  the  Eriglifh  nation  in  general,  a  fair  3n<J 
juftpi&ure  of  thePrefentPoliticalState  of  Ireland ;  which 
ieems  to  have,  for  fome  time  paft,  been  expofed  to  their 
view  in  very  falfe  and  deceptive  colours.  I  conceived 
that  fuch  a  performance  might  be  of  ufe  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  meafures,  which  pnuft  precede  and  introduce  an 
Incorporating  Union  of  the  two  jiations.  I  am  a  man 
attached  to  no  party,  unlefs  my  fteady  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  the  Conftitution  of  the  Britifh  Empire  in 
Church  and  State?  beconfidered  as  attachment  to  a  party. 
I  am  neither  placed  nor  penfioned,  but  I  iftn  a  loyal  Pro- 
teftant  fubje£t  of  his  Majefty.  I  have  explicitly  ex- 
preffed  jny  opinion  refpefting  an  Incorporating  Union, 
though  I  have  offered  noargumentson  the  queftion,as  it  has 
been  already  fully  canvaffed  inmany  able  publication*  rxjth 
in  England  and  Ireland  ;  amongft  which,  Ipart  ci  Lily 
recommend  to  the  perufal  of  fuch  as  aiedefirous  o\  -;;c»  .~>d 
information  on  the  fubjeft,  two  pamphlets :  \\s  o  v  :  u- 
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taining f  The  Speech  of  William  Smith,  Efq.  on  the  Debate  $f 
€  the  S(ueJiionofUnionin  the  ItiJhHoufe  of  Commons?  par- 
ticularly that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  Competency 
of  Parliament:  the  other,  the  fame  Gentleman's  <  Review9 
of  the  pamphlet  containing  (  The  Speech  of  the  Right  fit* 
*  nourable  the  Sfeaker  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  infi- 
nitely the  moft  formidable  adverfary  of  an  Union,  and  one 
of  the  ableft  men  in  Ireland.  Thefe  two  pamphlets  I  look 
upon  as  capital  performances.    In  the  latter,  the  author, 
who  is  a  young  man,  has  combated  with  great  vigour  the 
arguments  of  the  well-informed  veteran  politician* 
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No.    i. 

Calculation  of  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  in  Ireland. 

OIR  William  Petty  furveycd  the  whole  kingdom 
bf  Ireland  with  amazing  accuracy  (as  may  be  feen  by  his 
Map  prefervcd  in  the  Surveyor.-gpj&erar?  o#<#)>  fhortly^ 
before  the  Rcftoratiop  in  1660,  by  order  of  the  then 
Irifh  Government.  la  his  *  Political  Anatomy'  he  ftates 
the  whole  population  of  Ireland  in  1672*  fixteen  year§ 
antecedent  to  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  war* 
to  amount  to  one  million  one  hundred  thoufand, 

"  Dean  Swift,  in  his  fecond  Drapier's  Letter,  publilhed 
in  172,4,  ftates,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland;  by  the 
largeft  computation  ?  then  amounted  to  one  million  and  a 
half  only.  '      - 

In  173Z,  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
was  made  by  order  of  Government,  and  they  were  found 
to  be  under  two  millions. 

Mr.  Bulhe,  a  member  of  the  Iriflx  Houfe  of  Commons, 
has  given  an  account  of  the  number  of  houfes  in  Ireland, 

calculate*! 
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calculated  from  the  hearth-money  books  in  1791 ;   with 
other  documents  for  enumerating  the  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land. V 

Mr.  Chalmers,  from  the  documents  furniflied  by  Mr, 
Buftie,  calculates  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
in  1 79 1  to  amount  to  four  millions  two  hundred  thoufand  $ 
and  from  thence  deduces,  that  they  have  been  nearly 
quadrupled  in  the  courfe  of  one  hundred  years  fince  the 
Revolution,  (See  *  Chalmers's  Eftimate,'  page  222,223.) 

Wifh  this  lad  calculation  I  cannot  agree,  for  the  fol? 
Jowing  reafons ; 

ift.  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  has  taken  great  pain*  to  aft 
certain  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  computes 
that  population  at  the  time  of  die  Revolution  to  have 
amounted  to  nearly  feven  mQlions(Eftim£te,page  58 ;)  and 
the  population  in  the  year  1 794  to  amount  to  nearly  eight 
millions  WafcalfCErfinrcte,page  220) :  andconfequently, 
that  England  and  Wales  have  increafed  in  population  only 
one  million  and  a  half  in  one  hundred  years.  In  his 
quotation  from  Mr.  Wallace  it  is  laid  down,  that  the 
jdiftrefied  circumftances  of  mankind  difablingthem  to  pro- 
vide for  a  family,  check  Tery  greatly  theincrcaf$  of  po- 
pulation (Eftimate,  page  221) :  and  he  dates,  that  when 
England  was  a  country  offhepherds  and  warriors,  (he 
was  inconfidcrable  in  numbers;  that  when manufa&urer* 
found  their  way  into  the  country,  when  hufbandmen 
gradually  acquired  greater  Hull,  and  when  the  fpirit  of 
commerce  at  length  a&uatcdall,  people,  as  it  were,  grew 
put  of  the  earth,  amidft  convulfions,famine,  and  warfare  ; 
that  England  can  fcarcely  be  regarded  as  a  jnanufiau&uring 
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tnd  commercial  country  at  the  Revolution,  when  con- 
ttafted  with  h^r  prefent  profperity  in  manufaftuve  and 
trade  (Eftimate,  page  Zi2,  213.)  Ireland,  during  the 
whole  period  front  the  Revolution  to  the  prefent  dayi 
when  manufactures  and  commerce  are  little  more  than  in 
their  dawn,  that  dawn  itfelf  only  commencing  in  the 
year  1 782,  when  thefhackles  on  her  commerce  were  taken 
off,  may  be  faid  to  have  been  a  country  of  fhepherds  and 
warriors*  The  whole  kingdom,  part  of  the  province  of 
Wfter  excepted,  in  which  the  linen  manufa&ure  has  for 
fome  years  flouriffred(and  which  alfo  has  been  doubled  in 
the  laft  ten  years),  being  almoft  deftitute  of  agriculture 
and  manufadures,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  herdfmen; 
*  peasantry,  as  poor  and  miferaWe  as  -any  in  Europe,  for 
tfraht  dF  employment,  and  always  fur  mfliing  the  armies 
©f  foreign  Potentates,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Great  Britain, 
with  multitudes  of  fcAdiers,  and  all  foreign  nations,  par^- 
ticularly  America,  with  crowds  of  emigrants :  England, 
at  the  fame  time,  conftantly  increafing  in  manufactures 
and  commerce,  and  her  people  fo  fully  employed,  that 
the  nation  has  frequently  complained  of  want  of  hands 
to  execute  the  various  works  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
From  all  which,  I  think  it  not  only  improbable,  but 
impoffible,  that  Ireland  can  have  quadrupled  her  popu- 
lation fince  the  Revolution,  and  that  England  and  Wales 
Ihould  not,  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  have  increafed 
their  population  even  by  a  fourth  part. 

ftdly.  I  think  the  calculation  made  by  Mr.  Chalmers, 
from  the  documents,  afforded  by  Mr,  Bulhe,  of  the  num- 
bers in  each  houfe,  is  too  great ;  in  particular,  the  cal- 
culation of  fix  perfons  to  a  houfe  of  one  ljearth :  not 
more  than  four,  if  fo  many,  Ihould  be  allowed;    'the 
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inhabitants  of  fuch  houfes  cannot  be  fuppofad  to  maintain 
Servants  ;  they  confift  of  a  man,  bis  wife,  and  children, 
when  fully  inhabited ;  often  of  widows  and  children^ 
The  Irifti  inhabitants  of  fuch  houfes  fend  off  their  chil- 
dren as  fervants  or  labourers  the  moment  they  are  able  to 
gam  any  kind  of  fubfiftence,  their  extreme  poverty  dis- 
abling them  to  maintain  a  family. 

3dly.  I  am  inclined  to  jhink  that  there  is  fome  error  in 
the  calculatlon  of  the  number  of  Houfes  in  the  nation, 
and  that  they  do  not  amount  to  fo  many  as  Mr.  Buflic  has 
computed  them  to  be. 

4thly, .  and  laftly.  The  Superficial  contents  of  the  ifland 
of  <Jreat  Britain  are  to  thofe  of  Ireland  in  the  proportion, 
of  three  and  half  a  one.  I  conjecture,  from  the  in- 
spection of  the  maps,  that  the  Superficial  contents  of 
Scotland,  with  its  iflands,  are  pretty  much  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  Ireland,  perhaps  they  a  little  exceed  them :  Eng^ 
gland  and  Walestnuft.be  therefore  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  Ireland.  I  appeal  to  every  intelligent  man  who 
has  travelled  over  the  two  nations,  whether  the  local  po- 
pulation of  England  and  Wales  be  not  vaftly  greater  than 
that  of  Ireland.  If  England  and  Wales  have  mountains 
and  waftes,  Ireland  has  her  mountains,  waftes,  bogs, 
lakes,  andmoraffes  of  much  greater  extent,  compara- 
tively fpeaking,  than  England  and  Wales  ;  and  in  the 
inhabited  parts  of  the  two  nations  the  populouiheis  of 
England  and  Wales  exceeds  that  of  Ireland  in  a  very 
great  ratio.  I  fancy  Mr.  Chalmers,  whofc  refearches, 
accuracy,  and  judgment,  do  him  infinite  honour,  never 
travelled  through  Ireland,  particularly  through  the  pro- 
vinces ofConnaCfght,  Munftcr,  andLcinfter  j  if  he  had,  be 
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never  could  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  Ireland  con- 
tained upwardsof  four  millions  of  inhabitants,andEngland 
and  Wales  only  double  that  number.  One  thing  I  will 
venture  to  affert,either  that  the  calculation  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales  falls  vaftly  fliort  of 
*he  real  number,  or  that  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  is  grofsly  exaggerated :  and  that  if  Ireland  con- 
tains upwards  of  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  England 
and  Wales  contain  at  lead  twelve  millions.  I  have  a 
*  much  better  opinion  of  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Chalmers's 
calculations,  and  the  authenticity  of  his  documents,  than 
of  thofe  of  Mr.  Buflie ;  and  am  myfelf  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
has  been  exaggerated  ;  and  particularly,  becaufe  I  have 
known  it  to  be  a  cuftom  in  Ireland,  for  gentlemen,  who 
have  affumedthe  title  of  Patriots,  conftantly  to  exaggerate 
the  ftrength  and  importance  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  of 
bearding  Great  Britain ;  and  they  have,  in  the  fafliion  of 
FalftafF,  increafed  their  men  in  buckram  by  upwards  of 
one  million,  in  my  own  recolle&ion.  A  fort  of  inferior 
Member  of  this  clafs  of  politicians,  and  an  United  Irifli'- 
man,  lately  publifhed  a  pamphlet  in  Dublin,  relating  to 
the  health  of  the  Citizens,  and  means  of  preferring  it, 
in  which  he  afferts,  tranfiently  as  it  were,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  ..Dublin  amount  to  four  hundred  thoufand, 
though  I  never  before  heard  them  computed  at  a  greater 
uumber  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  and  they 
are  certainly  under  two  hundred  thoufand.  I  am  jnyfelf 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Ireland  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  three  millions,  if  to  fo  many. 
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Setalive  JJumhrs  qf  Protefianis  and  Rmqanj/fs  in  inland* v 

Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  c  Political  Anat6my,'  ftates 
the  proportion  of  Proteftants  and  Romanifts  in  Ireland  to' 
fce  as  three  to  eighty  in  the  year  i672,fixteen  years  before 
the  Revolution,  fo  that  at  that  time  the  Irifh  Proteftants 
amounted  to  more  than  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  Intheyear  1732,1m  accurate  enumeration  was 
ioade  by  order  of  Government  of  all  the  families  in  Ireland, 
diftinguifhing  the  Proteftant  families  from  the  Romifh 
in  each  Province.,  and  a  calculation  was  made  from 
thence  of  the  numbers  of  the  Proteftant  and  Romifh  in- 
Iiabitants  of  Ireland :  it  was  printed  in  Dublin  in  the  year' 
1736,  and  reprinted  in  1788.  It  appears  from  that  cal- 
culation, that  in  the  year  1732  the  number  of  Proteftant 
inhabitants  was  to  that  of  the  Romifh  iixthe  proportion 
of  one  to  two  and  a  half.  Dr.  Burke,  Romifh  titular 
Bifhop  of  Oflbry,  wrote  a  book  in  Latin,  which  he 
entitled,  *  Hibernia  IJominicana;*'  it  was  printed  at 
Bruffelsin  the  year  1 762 ;  and  he  particularly  ftates,  that 
an  actual  enumeration  was  made  of  the  numbers  of  Pro- 
teftants and  Romanifts  in  Ireland  in  the  year  173 1,  and 
that  there  were  found  to  be  then  in  the  kingdom  feven 
iundredthoufand  four  hundred  and fifty-thfceeProteftants 
and  one  million  three  hundred  and  nine  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  fixty-eight  Romanifts:  fo  that  the  proportion 
of  Romanifts  and  Proteftants  was  not  in  the  year  I73r 
cjuite  two  to  one,  according  to  Dr.  Burke.  It  is  very  . 
likely  that  this  Romifh  Bifhop  had  very  accurate  inform- 
ation of  the  relative  numbers,  perhaps  better  than  that 
which  could  be  deduced  from  the  documents  ftated  in  the. 
pamphlet  containing  the  calculation  made  in  1732.  Dr. 
Burke  alfo  ftates,  that  the  proportion  had  much  increafed 
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on  the  Proteftarit  fide,  between  the  year -173 1  and  the 
year  1762,  when  he  wrote*  by  the  operation  of  the  Po- 
pery Code*  aind  the  Proteffant  Chatter-  fchoolsij  and  makes 
grievous  'complaints  of  the  incrcafe*  of  HereticsV  as1  he 
ftyles  Protefknts.  The  Popery  Code  continued  ih-  full 
vigour  till*  they  eat  1776,  and  its  operation,  together  with 
the  Charter-fchool$',muft  have  Jncreafcd  the1  proportion 
"on  the  Proteftarit  fide.  There  is  a'  modern  document 
which  muft  have"  great  weight  in  this*  qtieftioii,-  taken 
from  the*  numbers  6f  beggarr  admitted'  into  the  Houfe  of 
Induftry  in  Ihibliri,  for  a  courfe  of  fix  years*  beginning 
Vith'theyear  1:784,  and  ending  with' the*  year  ^89; 
and  their  refpe&ive  religious  perfuafions. 

This  Houfe  of  induftry  is  a  general  receptaele  for  all 
beggars  which  flock  into  Dublin  from  all  parts  of  Ireland 
'for  there  are  no  poor  rates  in  Ireland.-  Divide  fervice  is 
performed  feperately  in  this  receptacle  for  perfons  of  thfc 
two  perfuations>  and  chaplains  are  retained  for'  each-  by 
the  Corporation. 

Numbers  admitted 


> 


-  protfcftanta 

•     ~ 

JUmvisSft* 

In  1. 784 

— * 

69^  .. 

— • 

.1870 

In  178S 

— . 

7,68. 



^435 

Ja  1786 

— 

i<79.4 

— 

2,912 

la  1*787,  . 

— - 

*493 



.  3341* 

In  1788 

^-r- 

854 

r** 

3643 

In  17&9 

r- 

7-98  -  .. 

— 

3615 

Sum  total 

6403 

-17,81*6 

The  Romifh  beggars  admitted  during  a  courfe  of  fix 
years,  did  not  exceeAthe  Proteftant  beggars' in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  one.    The  Houfe  of  Induftry  is  filled 
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with  the  lowcft  clafs ;  and  as  the  property  in'the  hands 
of  Irifh  Proteftants  is  to  that  in  the  hands  of  Irifli  Ro- 
manifts as  thirty-nine  to  one,  the  proportion  of  beggars 
on  the  fide  of  Irifh  Romanifts  to  thofe  on  the  Proteftant 
fide,  muft  vaftly  exceed  the  proportion  of  Romanifts  and 
Proteftants  in  the  nation  at  large.  Befides,  although 
wandering  beggers  flock  to  Dublin  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  feweft  certainly  come  from  the  northern 
counties  which  abound  moft  with  Proteftants ;  for 
having  a  flourifking  manufa&ure,  thefe  counties, fend  forth 
feweft  beggars.  From  all  thefe  documents  it  may  be 
•  fairly  concluded,  that  Irifh  Romanifts  Exceed  Irifh  Pro- 
teftants in  number  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  in  no 
greater  proportion  than  that  of  two  to  one,  perhaps  in  a 
much  lefs. 

The  Romifli  Convention  in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1792, 
firft  broached  the  pofitions,  that  Irifh  Romanifts  exceeded 
Irifh  Proteftants  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  and 
that  the  grofs  number  of  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  four 
millions,  confequently,  that  the  Romanifts  amounted  to 
three  millions.  They. never  produced  any  document  on 
which  they  pretend  to  found  a  calculation ;  however, 
they  then  admitted  that  Irifh  Proteftants  amounted  to  one 
million.  Is  is  remarkable  that  this  Convention  never 
fcrupled  to  advance  and  publifh  any  felfehood  whatsoever, 
which  they  thought  might  be  of  advantage  to  their  caufe; 
of  which  their  petition  to  His  Majeft/Ss  a  very  prominent 
inftance. 

Comparative  property  oflrijh  Frotejlants  and  Romanifts. 

The  firft  jeafonable  ground  of  calculation  of  the  com- 
parative property  of  Irifh  Proteftants  and  Romanifts, 
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muft  be  taken  from  the  quantity  of  landed  estates  hi  the 
.hands  of  the  members  of  each  perfuafion  refpeclively  ; 
and  this  is  the  fureft  ground  in  a  calculation  in  a  country 
like  Ireland*  wnich  is  only  juft  begining  to  be  a  com- 
mercial country,  and  has  as  yet  made  no  great  progrefs. 
To  make  a  true  eftimate  in  this  refpefl:,  we  muft  go 
back  to  the  time  of  James  the  Firft.  In  his  reign,  fix 
whole  counties*  out  of  nine  contained  in  the  province  of 
Ulfter,  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown  for  treafon:  the 
King  granted  a  great  part  of  thefe  counties  to  Englifh 
and  Scotch  Proteftahts.  Thefe  grants  made  a  great  ad- 
dition to  the  landed  eftates  at  that  time  in  the  hands  Of 
Proteftants  ;  and  the  grantees  being  infinitely  more 
induftrous.than  the  former  poffeffors,  fuch  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  as  retained  their  eftates  by  the  favour  of  the 
Crown,  in  thefe  fix  counties,  and  the  fame  clafs  through- 
out the  Whole  province  of  Ulfter,  being  a  barbarous  race* 
imufed  toinduftry,  and  addi&ed  to  luxury  and  gluttony, 
particularly  to  an  immoderate  third  for  ftrong  liquors* 
wafted  their  properties,  contracted  large  debts,  and  fold 
great  portions  of  their  eftates  to  their  induftrious  aridfru- 
gal  Proteftatyt  neighbours  in  that  province,  before  the 
great  Irifh  Rebellion  in  1641.  Their  poverty,  the  con- 
fluence of  their  own  idlenefs  and  diuipation,  and  their 
envy  of^ttie  profperity  of  their  Proteftant  neighbours, 
the  fruit  of  their  frugality  and  induftry,  are  affigned  as 
fome  of  the  caufes  of  that  horrid  Rebellion  and  Mafiacre. 
'j  he  whole  mafs  of  Irifh  Romanifts  throughout  the  na- 
tion engaged  in  this  Rebellion  of  1641  ;  and  when  it 
\tfas  at  length  fuppreffed,  almoft  the  whole  of  the  landed 
cftate^in  the  hands  of  Irifh  Romanifts,  at  the  time  of 
its  commencement,  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and 
parcelled  out  among  proteftants.  Thefe  forfeitures,  with 
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th*  landed  eftates  in  the  hands  of  Protcftants  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Rebellion,  amounted  to  five  fixths  of 
the  whole  landed  property  of  the  nation.  The  Irifli 
Romanifts  in/ a  inafs  again  .rebelled  in  the  year  1689. 
After  a  war  which  lafted  three  years  with  uncommon 
fury,  they  were  fubdued  ;  but  ohtained  conditions,  by 
which  they  were  at  liberty  to  remain  in  Ireland,  and 
retain  their  eftates,  oh" the  terms  of  their  fubmiffion  to 
the  new  Government  under  King  William  and  G^ueen 
Mary,  and  taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance ;  or  of  trans- 
porting themfelves  to  France,  and  relinquishing  their 
eftates  as  forfeitures.  Almoft  the  whole  body  of  Ro- 
manifts  then  entitled  to  eftates  in  Ireland,  cbofe  rather 
to  go  to  Franceand  abandon  their  eftates,  than  fubmit  to 
the  "Government  and  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  They 
entertained  ft'rong  hopes  of  a  new  revolution  in  their 
favour  in  which  they  were  difappointed.  The  eftates 
thus  abandoned  to  forfeiture  were  granted  by  the  Crown 
to  Protefteafos.  By  the  feveral  names  before  mentioned, 
alriioft  the  whole  landed  property  in  Ireland  became 
vefted  in  Proteftants.  That  part  of  the  Popery  Code 
-which  prohibited  Irifli  Ronianifts  to  acquire  landed  pro- 
perty was  ena£ted  in  the  feebnd  year  of  Queen  Anpe 
( 1703),  fhortly  after  the  Revolution.  It  was:  afterwards 
ftrengthened  by  the  eighth'of  Anne  (1709),  and  was  not 
materially  relaxed,  fo  as  to  allow  them  fo-purchafe 
"  eftates  in  fee,  till  the  year  1782:  In  all  the  intermediate 
tyace,  being  eighty  years,  RomanTfts  had  the  liberty  of 
alienating  the  fmall  pittance  of  landed  property  which 
retained  in  their  hands  after  the  Revolution,  which 
they  did  not  fail  to  make  a  liberal  ufe  of;  but  no  liberty 
of  acquifition  :  and  during  the  eighteen  years  laft  paft, 
they  have  had  neither  property,  time,  nor  opportunity 
'  to 
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to  purchafe  or  acquire  any  confiderable  p< 
eftates,  fo  as  materially  or  fenfibly  to  diminiih  tne  mais 
of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  Irifh  Proteftants  at 
large.  And  from  all  the  eaufes  before  mentioned  it  is 
certain,  that  the  allowance  of  one  fiftieth  part  of  the 
landed  property  of  die  nation  to  the  fhare  of  Irifh  Tto- 
inanifts,  at  the  prefent  day,  is  rather  too  great. 

The  fmall  proportion  of  perfonal  property  in  the  hands 
of  Irifh  Romanifts,    when  compared  with  that  in  the 
poffeffion  of  Irifh  Proteftants,  may  be  eftimated  from 
the  following  fa£b  :  About  fix  teen  years  ago,  when  a 
national  Bank  wa3  eftablifhed  in  Ireland,  the  capital  pro- 
pofed  was  fix  hundred  thoufand  poundt.   The  Irifh  Ro- 
manifts fubferibed  as  much  of  this  capital  as  they  could 
raife.  with  a  hope  of  engroffing  to  themfelyes  the  whole 
dire&ioi^of  the  Bank,  and  thereby  gaining  a  powerful 
influence  to  their  party  ;  yet  the  whole  body  was  not  then 
able  to  fubferibe  a  larger  part  of  this  capital  than  fixty 
thoufand  pounds,    one   tenth  of  it  1     One    argument 
ftrongly  relied  upon  for  the  propriety  of  repealing  that 
part  of  the  Popery  Code  which  forbid  the  acquifition  of 
landed  eftates  by  Romanifts,  and  that  which  had  moft 
weight  with  matiy   Members  of   Parliament    in    that 
tranfaftion,  was,  that  if  Romanifts  were  allowed  to  buy 
eftates,  the  fates  of  purchafe  of  lands  would  be  doubled, 
from  the  vaft  number  of  Romilh  buyers  (reprefented  as 
poffeffed  of  great  perfonal  property),  which  would  then 
flock  into  the  land  market.    They  have  had  liberty  to 
purchafe  eftates  thefe  eighteen  years  paft.    When  they 
obtained  that  liberty,  fee-fimple  eftates  in  Ireland,though 
leafed  to  tenants  for  long  terms  of  years,    and  .  confe- 
quently  not  likely  to  increafe  in  value,  were  fold  at  the 
R  3  rate 
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rate  of  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  years  purehafe : 
at  prefent  they  do  not  bring  a  greater  price  than  eighteen 
years  purehafe ;  and  they  have  been  gradually  finking  in 
value  from  the  time  the  Romanifts  obtained  the  permif- 
fion  to  purehafe  ;  a  demonftration,  that  the  number  of 
purchafers  in  the  land  market  did  not  much  increafe  by 
that  permiffion,  and  that  the  perfonal  riches' of   Irifh' 
Romanifts  were  imaginary.     Since  the  free  trade  was 
granted  to  Ireland  in  the  year  1782,    fome  frith  fiLoman- 
ifts  have  acquired  confiderable  fortunes  in  trade  ;  but 
iGeveral  Irilh  Proteftants  have  alfo  acquired  large  fortunes 
in  the  fame  time,  by  the  fame  means  ;  :fo  that  it  is  pretty 
clear,  that  the  perfonal  eftates  of  Irifh  Romanifts,  in 
the'mafs,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  the  twentieth  part 
of  the  perfonal  property  of  the  nation,  if  ;to  fo  much. 

It  is  proper  here  to  infertan  account  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary and  artful  attempt  at  procuring  a  fraudulent  and 
garbled  enumeration  of  the  nqntbers  of  Proteftants  and 
Romanifts  in  Ireland,  and  giving  it  a  credit  and  authen- 
ticity; which  was  made  in  the  year.  1795,  and  which 
ought  to  put  Irifh  Proteftants  on  their  guard,  and  render 
them  more  vigilant  in  defeating  fuch  attempts  for  the 
future. 

In  the  year  1786,  a  fociety  was  formed  in  Ireland, 
fcnd  incorporated  by  patent,  ftyled  the  Royal  Irifh  Aca- l 
demy.  A  great  number  of  the  firft  chara&ers  in  the 
kingdom  in  rank  and  property- are  members  of  this  Aca- 
demy ;  Lords,  Privy  Counfellovs,  Bilhops,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  Commoners.  It  is  of  the  fame  -nature  with  the 
Royal  Society,  in  England.  It  has  been  inftituted  foT  the 
advancement  of  the  Itudies  of  Science,  Polite  Literature 
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and  Antiquities.  As  focieties  formed  on  the  Cohtinenl:, 
nominally  for  fimilar  purpofes,  were  perverted  into  en- 
gines for  the  fubverfion  of  the  refpe&ive  Governments  .  i 
under  which  they  were  eftabliflied.  one  of  which  was  the  | 
Society  of  Economifts  in  France ;  and  asthejuftly  ad-  ] 
mired  celebrated,  and  learned  Author  of  the  *  Purfuits  of 
€  Literature*  has  hinted,  that  attemps  have  been  made  * 
to  diftort  fome  of  the  publications  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  London  to  political  and  fa&ious  purpofes,  by  fome 
bufy  Romanifts,  under  the  veil  of  gatifying  public  cu- 
riofity  by  refearches  into  antiquities;  fo  fome  of  the 
moft  faftious  of  the  Romanifts  of  Ireland,  anddefperate 
Jacobins  their  allies,  foon  dire&ed  their  attention  to  this 
Society,  and  endeavoured,  with  too  much  fuccefs,  to 
get  themfelves  admitted  members  of  it;  and  I  have  read 
with  amazement  the  names  of  Dr.  M'Nevin,  and  others 
of  rather  worfe  and  more  dangerous  chara&era,  in  the 
lift  of  the  members  of  this  Society*  It  is  an  observation 
of  Dean  Swift,  that  men  of  ability  often,  from  a  liftlefe 
ina&ivity,  relign  their  pretentions  to  vigilant  dunces,  who 
are  fure  never  to  be  out  of  the  way  A  fimilar  obfervatibn 
is  applicable'  to  men  of  great  rank  and  chara&er  in  fo- 
cieties  fuch  as  I  am  advering  tQ.  From  bufinefc,  from 
inattention,  and  other  c*Mfe.,  they  are  frequently  found 
almoft  to  abandon  the  meetings  of  thefe  focicties  and 
refign  the  management  of  them  to  vigilant  Jacobins*  who 
are  Cure  never  to  abfint  themfelves  ;  giving  them  thus  an 
opportunity  of  perverting  the  profeffed  purpofes  of  fuch 
focieties  to  their  own  fa&ious  plans  and  defigns,  and 
ftamping  their  frauds  with  the  credit  of  great  names. 
Thus  it  has  happened  in  this  fociety.  Dr.  Prieftley,aswell 
aslrecolleft,  coined  the  word  Statiftical.  He  wasdefirous 
of  fubyerting  the  Conftitution  in  Church  and  State,   and 
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wjitb  that  view  endeavoured  tp> encourage  all  Diffenters 
to  enter  into  a  general  confederacy  for  the  purpofe,   and 
proceeding  ia  the  execution  of  that  fcheme,  by  felefling 
fuch  parts  of  England  13  abounded  moft  with  them,  and 
.  numbering  the  inhabitants,   with  the  different  modes  of 
their  religions  worfhip,  to  Chpw  that  the  number  of  in- 
habitants -of  the  eftabUflaed   Religion  was  mot  equal  to 
.that  of  Diffenters   of  aU  ^denominations,    for  this  pur- 
pofe  Jbe  put  forward  what  is  called  titatijiical  Inquiries 
in  particular  places,  fuch  as  Bermingham,  &c. ;  and  tq 
give  .an  importance  to  his  feditjous  operations^  and  to 
difguife  than  as  the  .mere  speculative  pupfuits  of  aphilo- 
fopher,  he  coined  the  quaint  term  Statifiical\  a  Slati/lical 
Inquiry,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,   fignifying  nothing  more 
thfcn  an  Inquiry  into  ike  State*    This  mode  of  inquiry  has 
-beefciftkenup  fincein  England  by  ajrefpe&able  baronet^ 
I  beline  -for  laudable  pwrpoies.    The  Romanifts  and 
Jacobins  in  the  Royallr'rfh  Academy  procured  a  Com- 
mittee of  <S&uftica$  Inquiry  to  beappointed  by  the  So- 
ciety (the  Members  piobably  of  theirown  nomination}, 
'for  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  diftia- 
gnifhing  rhe  religious  perfuafion    of  each  perfon.    A 
Form    wa^  primed   by  this  Committee,   in  columns, 
directing  the  mode  in  whkh  the  returns  of  the  number, 
Teligion,   9nd  occupations  6f  the    inhabitants  of  each 
parifh,    barony,   county,   and  diofcefe,  in  the  kingdom, 
■was  to  be  made;  hrklby  rhe  printed  Form   it  appears, 
that  the  whole  was  to  have  been  executed  by  the  Romifh 
Parifh  Priefts  throughout  the  -kingdom.     When  the  Ro- 
mifli  Piieft  of  each  parifli  had  fabicated  his  ftatiftical 
account  of  the  numbers,  religion,  and  occupation  of  die 
inhabitants    of  his  parifli,    he   was  to   (hew  it  (if  he 
thought  fit)   to  the  Protcftaht  or  Diffenting  Miniftcr  of 
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the  parifh,    and  requeft  his  fignature.    This 

well  knew,  that  not  one  Proteftant  Minified  in 

dred  would  lignfuch  an  account,  made  up  byt 

Prieft.    The  printed  Form  alfo  contained  a  ] 

of  this  Committee,  to  upply  to  the  Romifh 

ftiops,  requefting  their,  affiftance  in  marking  this  ftatiftical 

inquiry,  and  the  Copy  of  a  Letter  to  b€  written  by  them 

refpe&ively*  to  each  of  their  fubordinate  Priefts.     The 

Committee  managed  the  whole  bulinefs  in  the.  Society, 

^This  was  a  fcheme  equally  fradulent  and  dangerous 
calculated  by  the  original  proje&or  orprbje&ors  farthe 
mere  purpofc  of  Tapping  the  Proteftant  intereft  in  Ire- 
land.  The  Committee  for  Statifticdl  Inquiries  paffed 
over  the  Proteftant  Minifters,  andfele&ed  the Romifh 
Priefts  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  make  this  inquiry, 
well  knowing  that  they  would  make  returns  in  the  fame' 
fpirit  with  Hufley,  titular  Bifhop  of  Waterfdrd,'  who 
ftated,  in  a  foditious  pamphlet  publifhed  by  him,  that 
Irifh  Romanifts  exceeded  Irifh  Proteftants  in  the  king-- 
dom  at  large,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one  ;  and  m 
that  of  one  hundred  to  one  in  the  diocefe  of  Waterford  : 
A  molt  impudent  falfehood  !  The  Proteftants,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  printed  Form,  were  to  be  fubdivided  by  the 
Romifh  Priefts  into  different  fe&s,  fuph  as  Proteftants, 
Prefbyterians, Quakers,  Methodifts,  &e.  faas  to  mUke 
the  numbers  of  each  feft,  when  compared  with  the  Ro- 
manifts, appear  in  a  diminilhed  ratio ;  and  to  withdraw  * 
the  attention  of  thofe,  into  whofe  hands  the  publication-  , 
of  the  refult  of  the.ftatiftical  inquiry  fhould  come,  from 
the  fum  total  of  the  Proteftants,  and  to  fix  it  on  ific 
aggregate  exaggerated  number  of  Romanifts  ;  though,  as 
Jlomanifts  confider  allwho  are  not  of  their  communion- 
tor 
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t«  be  Heretics,  and  are  equal  enemies  to  them  all,  In 
comparing  the  relative  numbers  of  Irifh  Protectants  and 
Romanifts,  all  perfons  who  are  not  Romanifts,  arejuftly 
to  be  accounted  on  the  Proteftant  fide ;  k  being  equally 
the  intereft  of  them  all  to  oppofe  the  p^rfecuting  fpirit 
of  Popery,  the  commDn  enemy.  The  time  of  infti- 
tuting  this  Inquiry  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  Refolu- 
tion  of  the  Committee  to  employ  the  Romiih  Priefts  in 
the  buftnefs,  in  the  printed  Form  ,in  my  poffelfion, 
bears  date  June  2oth,  1795,  the  very  time  when  the  Ro- 
manifts throughout  the  kingdom  were  bufily  employed 
in  preparing  for  a  general  Infurre£Uon,  and,  as  they 
ftyled  it,  organizing  their  army  ;  and  the  refult  of  fudh 
an  inquiry  made  by  the  Romifli  Priefts  throughout  the 
nation,  but  publiflhed  under  the  fanSlion,  and  authority 
of  fo  refpeclable  a  body  as  the  Royal  Irifii  Academy,  a* 
a  mere  philofophical  tranfa&ion,  detached  from  all  fuf- 
picion  of  party  intrigue,  the  projefilors  knew  would  give 
mighty  encouragement  to  the  Infurreftion,  by  the  falfe 
and  inflated  account  of  the  Jiumbers  and  ftength  of 
Irifh  Romanifts,  when  compared  with  the  dwarfiih  re- 
presentation of  their  opponents,  which  they  knew  would 
be  contained  in  it.  Thi3  would  add  to  th£  confidence  of 
the  Rebels,  and  deprefs  the  fpirits  of  the  loyal  inhabit- 
ants. The  proje&ors  alfo  knew,  that  fuch  a  fraiulent 
inquiry  would  have  a  ftrong  effe£t  in  Great  Britain  in 
their  favour,  in  the  event  either  of  the  fuccefs  or  fup- 
preffion  of  the  Rebellion. 

It  is  not  generally  known  how  far  this  inquiry  has 
been  proceeded  on  ;  but  this  is  certain,  that,  antecedent 
to  the  Rebellion,  feverai  perfons  who  joined  in  it,  and 
forae  of  whom  were  flain  in  the  progrefs  of  it,  others 
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hanged  on  its  fuppreflion,  and  fome  who  have  be< 
quitted  on  trials  for  treafon  by  the  provifions  or  tne 
Amnefty  Bill,  were  very  a6live  in  making  the  inquiry, 
and  proceeded  on  it  under  the  form  prefcribed  by  tha 
Committee  for  Statiflical  Inquiry.  Perhaps  the  refpe<9> 
able  Members  of  the  Society  have  been  awakened  from 
their  (lumbers  by  the  dangerous  and  fraudulent  tendency 
pf  the  meafure,  and  have  defeated  the  proje<9\  , 


.  JJo. .a 

ExlraSl  from  tfie  Iri/h  Acl  of  the  33d  of  His  prefent  Ma- 
jejly  (1793),   entitled,  c  An   AH  for  the  Relief  of  His 
c  Maje/ly*s  Tofifh  or  Roman  Catholic  $ubje<3*  of  Ire- 
c  land: 

£>ECT.   IX, 

PROVIDED  always,  and  be  it  ena&ed,  That  nothing 
herein' contained  fhall  extend,  or  be  conftrued  to  extend,' . 
to  enable  any  perfon  to  fit  or  vote  in  either  Houfe  of 
Parliament,  or  to  hold,  exercife,  or  enjoy  the  office  of 
Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Deputy,  or  other  chidF Governor 
or  Governors  of  this  kingdom  ;  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
or  Keeper,  or  Commimoner  of  the  Great  Seal  of  this 
Kingdom ;  Lord-  High  Treafurer,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Chief  Juftice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
or  Common  Pleas,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of 
.Exchequer,  Juftice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  or 
Common  Pleas,  or  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  Mafter  or 
Keeper  of   the    Rolls,    Secretary  of    State,    Keeper 
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of  the  Privy  Seal,  Vice-treafurer,  Teller  or  Cafliier  of 
the  Exchequer,  or  Auditor  General,  Lieutenant  or  Go- 
verned, or  Cuftos  Rotuloruxn  of  Counties,  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Deputy,  or  other  chief  Go- 
vernor, or  Governors  of  this  Kingdom,  Member  of  His 

*  Majefty's  moft  honourable  Privy  Council,  Prime  Ser- 
jeant, Attorney  General,  Soliciter  General,  Second  and 
Third  Serjeants  at  Law,  pr  King's  Counfel,  Mailers  in 
Chancery,  Provoft  or  Fellow  of  the  College  of  the  Holy 
and  Undivided  Trinity  of  Queen  Elizabeth  near  Dublin, 
Poftmafter-general,  Mafter  and  Lieutenant-general  of 
His  Majefty's  Ordnance,  Commander  in  Chief  of  His 
Majefty's  Forces,  Generals  on  the  Staff,  and  Sheriffs  and 
Sub-fheriffs  of  any  County  in  this  Kingdom,  or  any 
office  contrary  to  the  rules,  orders,  %nd  cjire6lidns  made 
and  eftablifhed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council,  in 
purfuance  of  the  Aft  paffed  in  the  17th  and  18  th  years 
of  the  Teign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  entitled,  An 

*  A&for  explaining  fome  Doubts  arijing  upon  an  AcJ,  entitled, 
€  An  Ad  for  the  better  Execution  of  His  Majeflfs  gracious 
€  Declaration  for  the  Settlement  of  his  Kingdom  of  Ireland, 
€  and  Satitf action  ofihefeverajlnterejls  of  Adventurers,  Sol- 
*  diets,  and  other  his  Suhje&t  there-*  andfor  putting  Jome 
Alter  At  itns  of,  and  Additions  unto,  the  (aid  Ad,  for  the  more 
fptedy  oed  effectual  Settlement  of  this  Kingdom;  unlcfs  he 
{hall  have  taken,  made,  and  fubferibed  the  oatha  and 
declarations,  and  performed  the  feveralTcquifites,  which 
by  any  law  heretofore  made,  and  now  of  force,  are  re- 
quired, to  enable  any  perfon  to  fit  or  vote,  or  to  hold* 
exercifc,  and  enjoy  the  faid  offices  refpe&ivcly. 
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•     No-  3. 

Extrad  from  Black/lone'^  Commentaries,  4th  vol.  -page  57, 
,  O&avo  Edition. 

THE  better  to  fecure  the  eftablifhed  Church  againfl: 
perils  from  Nbn-conformifts  of  all  denominations,  In- 
fidels, Turks,  Jews,'  Heretics,  Papifts,  and  Se6taries, 
there  are  two  bulwarks  ere&ed,  called  the  Corporation  and 
Tefl  Ads.    By  the  former  of  wmch  no  perfon  can  be 
legally  elefled  to  any  office  relating  to  the  government 
of  any  city  or  corporation,  unlefc,  within  a  twelvemonth 
before,  he  ha«~  received  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England; 
and  he  is  enjoined  to  take  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and 
Supremacy,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  takes  the  Oath  of 
Office;  or  in  default  of  either  of  thefe  requifitcs,  his 
cle&ion  (hall  be  void.    The  other,  called  the  Ttft  A£t> 
dire&s  all  Officers,  civil  and  military,  to  take  the  Oaths, 
and  make  the  Declaration  againft  TranfubftantiatioH,  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  or  Chancery,  the  next  term, 
or  at  the  next  quarter-feffions,  or  within  fix  months 
after  their  admiffion ;  and  alfo  within  the  fame  time  to. 
receive  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according 
to  the  ufage  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  fome  public 
church,  immediately   after  divine  fervice  and  fermon, 
and  to  deliver  into  Court  a  certificate  thereof,  figned  by 
the  Minuter- and  Churchwardens ;  and  alfo  ,to  prove  the 
fame  by  two  credible  witnefies,  upon  forfeiture  of  500/. 
and  difability  to  hold  the  office.'  , 

P.  S.  Teft  A&  paffed  in  the  13th  of  Charles  II.  c.  u 
Corporation  Aft  in  the  35th  of  Charts  II.  c.  z. 

THE  END. 
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